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PHYSIOLOGICAL AND MEDICAL OBSERVATIONS 


AMONG THE INDIANS OF SOUTHWESTERN UNITED STATES 
AND NORTHERN MEXICO 


By Aves HrpriéKa 


I. INTRODUCTION 


From 1898 to 1905, in the course of six expeditions,“ the writer 
visited nearly all the Indian tribes in southwestern United States 
(exclusive of California) and in northwestern Mexico. These expe- 
ditions were made primarily in the interest of physical anthropology, 
but, as a physician, the writer had exceptional opportunities for 
acquiring information of a physiological and medical nature. The 
results of his observations, accompanied by data the accuracy of 
which seems clearly established, and including various relevant tests 
and measurements, are herein presented. 

The tribes visited comprised the following: 

In southern Colorado: Southern Ute (with a band of Paiute in 
southeastern Utah); in New Mexico: Jicarilla Apache, Navaho (also 
in Arizona and southern Utah), the Rio Grande Pueblos of Taos, San 
Juan, Jemez, Santo Domingo, Sia, and Isleta, and the western Pueblos 
of Laguna, Acoma, Acomita, and Zufii; also the Mescalero Apache; 

in Arizona: Hopi Pueblos, White Mountain and San Carlos Apache, 
Mohave (eastern, or Yavapai, and western), Havasupai, Walapai, 
Papago, Pima, Maricopa, Yuma (mostly in California); in Sonora: 
Opata, Yaqui, and Mayo; in Chihuahua: Tarahumare; in Durango: 
Tepehuane; in Tepic: Cora; in Jalisco: Huichol, Tepecano, remnants 
of the Teul ‘‘Mekkos,”’ and Nahua (Tuxpan); in Hidalgo: Otomi; 

in Mexico: Mazahua,.Otomi; in Michoacan: Tarasco; and in 
Morelos: Aztec (Tlahuiltec). 

Opportunities for observation varied with the tribes. Among some, 
intelligent aid and sympathetic cooperation were experienced, while 











a The five earlier expeditions were conducted under the general direction of Prof. F. W. Putnam, for 
the American Museum of Natural History, New York; the sixth was made under the auspices of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. The expenses of the second, third, fourth, and fifth expeditions were 
generously borne by Messrs. Frederic E. Hyde, jr., and B. Talbot B. Hyde, of New York City; and the 
writer takes this occasion to express again his indebtedness to these gentlemen, and his appreciation 
of the liberal spirit with which they have furthered the interests of American anthropology. 
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among others these great helps were partly or wholly lacking; hence 
the notes for different localities are not of equal interest or extent. 
The data concerning medical practices, which among the Indians are 
largely thaumaturgic in character and of minor importance from the 
medical point of view, are especially incomplete. To acquire a thor- 
ough understanding of some of the features of Indian life herein 
touched on would require unusual opportunities and years of patient 
labor in a limited field. 

One of the main results of the present studies is the accumulation 
of evidence that in many points of physiological nature, as well as in 
those relating to medicine, there is much similarity among all the 
tribes visited. This likeness extends, so far as can be judged from 
data and observations on other tribes, far beyond the region already 
outlined. Another point of even greater importance is the growing 
evidence of similarity, though never reaching full identity, of the vital 
processes in Indians and whites. 

In elaborating these data the writer has arranged the text by sub- 
jects rather than by tribes. The report is prefaced with brief notes 
of a more general nature on conditions which determine the welfare 
of the native population, as an outline of these conditions is neces- 
sary to a full appreciation of the physiological and medical studies 


presented. 


IJ. GENERAL ENVIRONMENT 


The region inhabited by the tribes to which these studies relate 
lies between latitude 38° and 18°, west of the Rio Grande and the 
Mexican Central railway and east of the Rio Colorado and the Gulf 
of California. Much of this vast area, particularly in the north, is 
arid, but, on the whole, the aridity decreases from north to south. It 
is characterized by numerous isolated mountain groups or ridges, in 
which erosion has carved rugged canyons, some of great depth, between 
which extend large level plateaus, or llanos.¢ The slopes are usually 
steep, so that most of the rainfall is speedily drained off through the 
canyons and narrow valleys. The plateaus, mostly sandy, are coy- 
ered more or less with grass and other sparse vegetation, but are 
unfit for cultivation in the absence of artificial irrigation; but the 
river bottoms everywhere afford rich arable lands. The mountain 
summits and the numerous high table-lands are in some instances 
almost barren, but more often they are covered with stunted oak or 
cedar. On some of the great mesas, however, particularly in Mexico, 
beautiful forests of oak and pine extend for many miles. 





a A thorough geographic, geologic, and climatologic summary of this whole area is wanting. Contri- 
butions to this subject, however, will be found in Hayden’s, Wheeler’s, Emory’s, and Powell’s, 
contributions, and in the Pacific Railway Surveys. See N. H. Darton’s Catalogue and Index of Con-~ 
tributions to North American Geology, 1732-1891, Bulletin 127, United States Geological Survey, Wash= 
ington, 1896. 
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The general surface geology of the tract appears to be quite simple. 
In the northern part the formations are largely Jura-triassic, with 
some volcanic features, while farther south the exposed rocks are 
either of volcanic origi or are limestones or granites. The highest 
plateaus are evidently remains of old extensive plains, the valleys, 
canyons, and other depressions being products of erosion. At pres- 
ent volcanic activity exists only in the extreme south of the area 
dealt with in these studies, in Mexico, but hot springs are found 
throughout the region. Earthquakes, while occurring occasionally, 
are rarely destructive, except in the vicinity of the volcano of Colima, 
in Mexico. 

The elevation of the areas inhabited by the Indians some or all of 
the time varies from a little above the sea level along the Pacific 
coast to about 8,000 feet in the interior. The large plateaus range 
in altitude from 3,000 to 5,000 feet, the highest mesas reach about 
10,000 feet above the sea, and a few of the peaks rise above this 
elevation. The plains are settled only where there is a constant 
water supply, and the highest mesas are inhabited, if at all, only at 
intervals. The climate of this territory, with a few exceptions, is 
characterized by marked uniformity. From southern Utah and Col- 
orado to the City of Mexico, except in the more southern coast area, 
the period corresponding to the fall, winter, and spring of the middle 
Atlantic seaboard constitutes the dry season. ‘ During this séason 
vegetation is dormant and animal life scarce. The air is very dry 
and clear, and excessive evaporation takes place. The valleys and 
the lowlands in general are hot in the daytime, the temperature in 
the shade often exceeding 95° and 100° F., but the nights are invari- 
ably cool. In the more elevated portions of the vast area under con- 
sideration the temperature during the day in the dry season is always 
bearable and often very pleasant, while the nights are cold. During 
the winter months the temperature falls below the freezing point. 
From January to March the dry spell is somewhat interrupted and 
snow and rain fall at irregular intervals. Only rarely is the rain- 
fall at this time heavy. Along the Pacific slope of Mexico, in south- 
ern Sinaloa and Tepic, precipitation is more frequent and there is a 
source of additional moisture in the dews. In October, for example, 
at the beginning of dry weather in the latter region, the writer’s party 
was greatly inconvenienced by unhealthful morning dews that were 
quite equal to moderate showers. 

During the dry season there occur frequently on the sandy pla- 
teaus, particularly those of New Mexico and Arizona, more or less 
violent and protracted ‘‘sandstorms.’”’ These result, directly or 
indirectly, in much physical suffering to the Indian, though only 
exceptionally are they dangerous to life. They interfere also with 
agriculture. 
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In May in the south and extending to July in the north the main 
season of rain begins. The drystream beds become, inmany localities, 
seething, muddy torrents; water collects in every depression; vegeta- 
tion springs up with remarkable celerity; animal life in many forms 
rapidly increases, and the whole life of the people changes. The 
rainy season has various phases, according to which the activities of 
the natives are regulated. In some localities heavy thunder showers 
are of almost daily occurrence, with intermissions of clear weather. 
The mornings are generally clear and bright, but as the day advances 
heat and moisture increase, and about midday thunder and rain 
begin. At times the downpour continues from two to four days 
and nights, with scarcely an intermission. Night rain is not rare. 
Notwithstanding this the nights are often cool and comfortable, 
particularly in the highlands, but elsewhere they are generally hot. 
In the lowlands near the coast the moisture-laden atmosphere 
becomes very oppressive and debilitating, and good sleep is often 
impossible. The rainy season lasts, with more or less regularity, 
until the end of September. In the more arid parts of the region, 
in the north, the rains aré less frequent and regular than farther 
south, and during some years practically continuous drought, econom- 
ically very serious for the Indian, is experienced. The greatest 
rainfall occurs along the western coast of Mexico. This period, 
besides affecting profoundly the life of the natives, exercises also 
a great influence upon their well-being, thought, and culture. 

The sources of water supply for man in this region are springs, 
pools, and streams; but during the dry season many of these become 
exhausted. This entails great hardship on the white man and his 
domestic animals, but usually affects less the native, who is better 
acquainted with the scattered springs and water pockets and in case 
of necessity moves to a more advantageous location. 

The waters found in this vast region possess a variety of charac- 
teristics. Many pools and streams, especially in the northern part, 
are charged with mineral products, chiefly with the salts of the alka- 
line metals, and often they contain also considerable clayey matter, 
A few of the springs yield good, clear water, but numerous others 
are more or less charged with mineral substances. Sulphurous and 
other springs of various temperatures are found mostly in the moun- 
tainous parts of northern Mexico. No really poisonous springs have 
been observed. The springs, especially those containing hot sul- 
phurous waters, are frequently utilized by whites for bathing, and are 
highly regarded locally for their medicinal properties. A goodexample 
of such springs is found at Chapala, Mexico. Water containing 
hydrogen sulphide is also used as a curative agent by some of the 
Indians, both internally and externally, though without rational 
knowledge of its properties. 
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The fauna and flora of the region are diminishing in importance 
to the Indian. The dangerous animals of prey as well as the larger 
game are, in many localities, being thinned out or exterminated, and 
the cultivated products of the soil are gradually superseding more 
and more the roots and seeds of wild plants used for food. There 
remain the smaller noxious animals, the parasites and insects (ticks, 
lice, worms, mosquitoes, flies, ants, spiders, centipeds, etc.), scor- 
pions, and snakes, and also the ivies and other poisonous plants. 
These impose on the native not only a considerable struggle, but also 
much danger to health and even life. 


II. INDIAN POPULATION 


In the vast region which has been briefly described there are still to 
be found somewhat more than 100,000 Indians of pure blood. This 
aboriginal population, as well as the much more numerous white and 
mixed elements, increases, generally speaking, in density from north 
to south. In southwestern United States all the tribes, with the 
exception of a portion of the Papago, reside on reservations. The 
densest native population is found in Mexico, along the Rio Mayo 
in Sonora, in the Otomi country of the state of Hidalgo, and in the 
Tarasco region of Michoacan. The territory southwest and southeast 
from that covered by this paper has an Indian population that largely 
outnumbers the whites. Available official data give the numerical 
strength of the tribes studied as follows: 


Population 


A. UNITED STATES TRIBES VISITED 





Tribe. 1890.4 1900. 1903.0 | 1904.¢ 1905.5 1906.0 





ipouthetnUterees.fece. aes) 25 222.4 € 985 € 995 941 962 € 887 845 
II. Apache: 
White - Mountain... .2..2.--..-.2 | (d) 1,928 2,028 2,058 2,090 2,072 
SamOatloses 2 = ss en 2,542 | 9 2,578 2,226 2,148 2,145 
IMGSCRIOLOR matin. See Sets s..- .~ | 513 482 439 h 452 460 460 


iG HTL aera ao Sarees asic n:- 3 | 808 815 774 782 795 784 


a Eleventh Census. 

b Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

ce Special reports of agents and Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

d1n the enumeration of 1890 the White Mountain, Fort Apache, and San Carlos bpoens are stated 
to have numbered together 4,041 individuals, which is undoubtedly an underestimate. 

e The Report on Indians of the Eleventh Census contains the clause: “57 Southern Utes have recently 
been removed to the Uinta agency, Utah.” Some of this number, apparently not counted with the 
Southern Ute in 1890, may have returned before 1900, thus causing the seeming increase in the tribe. 
In 1905 the Southern Ute are reported as follows: Fort Lewis school (unallotted Ute), 502; Southern 
Ute school (Capotes and Moache), 385; in 1906: Fort Lewis school (Wiminuche, unallotted), 464; 
Southern Ute school, 381. 

f San Carlos, 1,066; Coyoteros, 489; and Tontos, 667; in addition to which there were 2 San Carlos 
and 2 Tonto pupils in the school at Phoenix. 

71902. 

h In the 1905 and 1906 counts are apparently included the Lipan, about 25 individuals, who formerly 
lived about the Santa Rosa mountains, northern Mexico. 
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Population—Continued 


A. UNITED STATES TRIBES VISITED—Continued 



































Tribe. 1890. 1900. 1903. 1904. | 1905. 1906. 

Tas Woolapal o)sssceee oor eee Sees 630 584 520 514 520 513 
Tib:) Havastlpal.. tscecssect hen oe cone cele Seno aa - 250 237 207 174 166 
TUT Navaho.@. 7 Aeernsueetesceneeeeees 17, 204 21,826 23,054 27 879 28, 544 28, 607 
IVs Pueblos allime-sesssss SS Pu aaa. st 10,283 | 510,015 10, 881 10, 526 10,870 11,076 
12 0) 0s aM oes So ee ae io 1,996 | 51,832 1,860 1,878 b 2,150 62,150 
Zi 2 eee as Cee se eseee 1,621 1,523 1,547 1,521 1,514 1,514 
Rio Grande littorale._........- 6,766 6, 660 7,124 7,127 f 7,206 7, 412 
V.- Papago.es 28s he 3 ceases foe Seeseleeasceeeeeesae ee ee d4,422| ~ 4,790 4,823 4,981 
Vie Bima soeeee tes: Stes e sees Ss 4,464 4,350 4,450 € 3,840 3,900 3, 936 
VIS Maricopazctee = ste eaaaacaaeace 315 345 360 403 350 344 
Villy Mohave scesaqssee- cee eae 9:2 500! aeeias =a eee reer TL 628i centeweee 1,843 

TX. Yuma: . 
On Yuma reservation. -.....-. 1, 208 634 654 656 675 807 
On San Carlos reservation... -. 240 (?) (2) (*) 42 72 

B. MEXICAN TRIBES VISITED 
Latest 
Tribe. official Estimates. 

data./ 

RR OpS thos kee eam cee sees 44 | Pure-bloods probably fewer than 1,000; numerous 
mixed-bloods.* . 

OCI acquis: Sent Aen tone amen seers 14,051 | Whole tribe (including pacific Yaqui and the mixed- 


bloods) not far from 20,000 in 1902; fewer to-day. 


aNo count of this tribe is absolutely accurate, but a continuous increase is very probable. 

bIn these enumerations no account was taken of the Hopi living off the reservation, who in 1903 
numbered 350. If this number was about the same in 1900, 1903, and 1904, which is probable, then the 
total number of Hopi for those years was, respectively, about 2,182, 2,210, and 2,234, and the total of all 
Pueblos in 1900 about 10,365. In 1905 the Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs gives: Hopi 
at Hopi school, 2,000; Hopi at Western Navaho school, 150; Report for 1906 gives the same data. 

¢ For early accounts of the population of various pueblos, including Hopi, and for those of the Navaho, 
see the Report on Indians, Eleventh Census, 1890, Washington, 1894; the various reports of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs; and H. H. Bancroft’s History of Arizona and New Mexico. For popu- 
lations of the separate Rio Grande pueblos, see the Report on Indians, Eleventh Census, 407, and 
the Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 292, 1890 (also other reports of the latter series). 
Detailed data of the Twelfth Census (1900) on Indian population are not as yet available. For some 
of the results of this enumeration see first and second Population volumes. — 

d Earlier estimates more uncertain. No accurate count exists of the Papago off reservations and 
none at all of those in Mexico. The 1905 figures include the 1904 count of the Papago under the San 
Xavier farmer, with a new count of those at the Pima school. 

e The 1904 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs gives the number of Pima as 3,840; as there 
was no epidemic in the tribe during the year, and as the count agrees with that of 1905, the former esti- 
mates Can not be correct; the agent’s report for the year offers no explanation. 

f No accurate census of the whole tribe available. At the Colorado River agency the Mohave num- 
bered 640 in 1890, 662 in 1900, 649 in 1901, 523 in 1902, 510 in 1903, 508 in 1905, and 494 in 1906. No expla- 
nation of the gradual loss is given, and but limited data are available concerning other portions of 
the tribe (Fort Mohave, Needles). The 1904 count at Fort Mohave shows 892 individuals; that in 
1905, 856; that in 1906, 829. The total population of the tribe for 1904 includes 228, and that for 
1906, 520 Mohave, or Yavapai, known as “‘ Mohave Apache.” 

g Approximate. 

h None; removed. 

i The 1905 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs gives also 60 “Yuma in Arizona,” probably 
the “Yuma Apache.” The 1906 report gives 27 ‘‘ Yuma Apache”’ at Camp McDowell. 

j Kindly furnished, as “the latest official numbers” in November, 1904, by Dr. Antonio Pefiafiel, 
the general director of Mexican statistics. 

k For literature on earlier estimates of the numbers of Opata, Yaqui, and Mayo see author’s Notes 
on the Indians of Sonora, Mexico, American Anthropologist, n. s., VI, no. 1, Jan.—Mar., 1904. 
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Population—Continued 


B. MEXICAN TRIBES VISITED—Continued 





Latest 
Tribe. official Estimates. 
data. 
PNGIM ay Ma OR mre Koti sstse tes aa oie Aarlet a 17,172 | About 20,000. 
XM Panahuimare osc <.cc ss. - sec. oe, 19,778 | 
XIV. Tepehuane: ~ 
Ghihtian Water ss cece oo: 431 | ; 
|;Northern and southern included, 3,000 to 4,000. 
DURAN Oe se wet se eee as 3, 221 | 
SEV LO WOGd MOMs see eo Mec els on ts Scam oe 300 to 400. 
PREVA MELUICH Olen acca cies < cielo caeoen es 3,818 | 3,000 to 3,500. 
Reville (CORR Saas fees. BS 3, 187 | 3,000. 
XS VALE IN SAU Rene tien: sac cece cloe3n. seus Several thousand; close estimate very difficult. 
CD DET ASCO sya Salemines panice sees 2 41,012 
XX. Otomi: 
Hidslgoyss: 5.222 pace se . 93,281 
MIORECO US See til eee batch Bk 55, 251 
Po I MAZON WO n= acon scenes bare 45, 797 
XXIi. Tlahuiltec (Aztec): Morelos... 26,566 | No longer exist as tribal entity ; accurate count 
impossible, 








The proportion of mixed-bloods differs in the various tribes. It is 
insignificant in most of the northern tribes and in those of the Sierras, 
quite small in some of the Rio Grande pueblos (for example, Santo 
Domingo) and among the Yaqui and Mayo, and moderate among the 
Opata, Nahua, and Otomi. But even among the latter there is no 
dearth of pure-blood individuals and even whole families. It was 
full-bloods alone who received attention. The recognition of mixed- 
bloods is not generally difficult after proper experience has been 
acquired, 


IV. SUBDIVISIONS OF THE TRIBES 4 
THetr Location AND Puysicar. TYPES 


The Southern Ute, or, as they call themselves, Nu-chi-uh or 
No-o-che, comprise the bands known as Capotes (‘mountain people’’), 
Moache (‘‘plains people’), and Wiminuche (‘poor people’). All 
these live in southern Colorado, in the semiarid region about Ute 
mountain, Mesa Verde, and the Fort Lewis school, and in the shallow, 
now well-watered, valleys about the agency at Ignacio. The Wimi- 
nuche, the strongest of the three bands (estimated to number 500 in 
1899), occupy the country about the Navaho Springs subagency 
(around Ute mountain and a part of Mesa Verde) and the Fort Lewis 
school, and have until recently retained their primitive habits and 
customs. The other two bands live near Ignacio and are somewhat 
more civilized. 


a For further details consult Handbook of American ‘Indians, Bulletin 30, Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 
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The people generally known as Apache, but who call themselves 
N’dé, are to-day confined to three reservations in the Southwest. Of 
these the largest is in southern Arizona, and its two divisions are 
known as the White Mountain and the San Carlos Indian reserves; 
the second is the Mescalero reservation, lying largely in the Sierra 
Blanca of southeastern New Mexico; and the third is the Jicarilla 
reservation, situated in northwestern New Mexico. Besides these 
there are 98 Chiricahua prisoners of war at Fort Sill and a band of 
155 so-called Kiowa Apache under the Kiowa agency, Oklahoma; 
a small free band of Chiricahua are believed still to be in the moun- 
tains of northern Chihuahua. The Apache segregated on the White 
Mountain and the San Carlos reserves, in Arizona, include the tribes 
known as Tontos, Pinalefios, Mimbrefios, Coyoteros, and Gilefios, 
together with settled Chiricahua and remnants of tribes or bands for- - 
merly known to the whites under still other appellations. It is 
doubtful if these divisions were at any time separate tribes in the 
strict sense of the term; more likely they were bands living more or 
less apart and were given the above-mentioned names by the Mexicans.¢ 

Besides the foregoing subdivisions of the Apache there are found in 
the Southwest two other Athapascan tribes, the Navaho in New 
Mexico and Arizona, and the Lipan until 1904 around Piedras Negras 
and the Santa Rosa mountains near the Mexican boundary in Chi- 
huahua, but now removed to the Mescalero reservation in New Mex- 
ico. The Lipan, reduced to about 30 individuals, are a true branch 
of the Apache. The Navaho, notwithstanding the practical unity of 
language and doubtless some Apache mixture, are much more closely 
related both physically and ethnically to the Pucblos 

There are also two small tribes in northern Arizona who speak fhe 
Yuman language, but physically approximate very closely the true 
Apache, namely, the Walapai (in their own language H-pa) and the 
Havasupai. Small bands in Arizona known as the Mohave Apache or 
Yavapai, and the Yuma Apache, both now located mainly at the 
old Camp McDowell, are very nearly pure contigents respectively of 
the Mohave and the Yuma. Until recently they lived on the San 
Carlos reservation, but held aloof from the Apache and acquired 
neither their blood nor their language. 

The Apache group is one of great interest in that it presents a 
clearly defined physical type, radically different from that of most. of 
its present neighbors, as well as from that of the ancient inhabitants 
of the same territory. Examination of the living, as well as of the 
skeletal remains, shows remarkable homogeneity, notwithstanding a 
slight Mexican admixture through former captives. The Jicarillas 





a The names of these bands, and the localities which they occupied, have been summarized by Ban- 
croft, Native Races, 1, 473 et seq. For other bands see the author’s Notes on San Carlos Apache, 
American Anthropologist, n. s., vut, fio. 3, July- -Sept., 1905, 480. 
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alone seem to have mingled to a somewhat greater extent with other 
tribes. They intermarried in quite recent times with some of the 
inhabitants of Taos pueblo and with the Ute, but the majority 
still distinctly show Apache type. The Walapai and the Havasupai 
seem to. be almost entirely free from foreign mixture. 

The Havasupai, popularly known also as Supai and as Coconino, 
live most of the year in the deep, narrow Cataract canyon through 
which flows a tributary of the Colorado; but on the approach of 
winter they move to the surrounding mesas, where they construct 
_ dwellings of primitive form and devote themselves to hunting. 

The Navaho, calling themselves Di-né, are an independent, self- 
supporting tribe who live on and considerably beyond the borders of 
a great semiarid reservation extending over parts of Colorado, Utah, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. With the exception of the much-mixed 
Cherokee, this is the largest tribe in the United States, and in every 
way one of the most promising. The writer visited this people in all 
parts of their domain. Notwithstanding their mixed Indian origin, 
the Navaho possess a characteristic physiognomy, a great degree of 
uniformity in physical features, and practically the same habits 
throughout their extensive territory. 

Through the writing of Fewkes, Stephen, Mindeleff, Owens, Voth, 
Hough, and others, the Hopi are among the best known of the 
indigenous peoples of southwestern United States. The tribe lives 
in seven villages, of which five are very old and two (Sichomovi and 
Hano) are historic; with the exception of Oraibi none of the viliages 
occupies its prehistoric site. Hano was settled about the year 
1710 by Tewa people from near the Rio Grande, and its people al- 
though only partially assimilated with the Hopi are officially classed 
with the latter. These seven pueblos are situated on three high 
neighboring mesas, nearly 7,000 feet above the sea level, in the sandy, 
dry, arid region of northeastern Arizona. The Hopi are a poor 
sedentary people, subsisting almost entirely by agriculture; and 
in their physical characters they closely resemble the Zufi.¢ 

The Zufii, or, as they call themselves, Shiwi or Ashiwi, are a large 
southern branch of the Pueblos. These Indians, well known through 
the studies of Cushing, Mrs. Stevenson, and others, occupy a reserva- 
tion situated a little more than 30 miles south of Gallup, New Mexico. 
They live in one large old village (called by them Shiwinakwin), 
built in an extensive plain traversed by a small stream—the Zuni 
river. They occupy also, in outlying fertile valleys, the villages of ° 
Ojo Caliente, Nutria, and Pescado, where but few live permanently, 
but to which numerous families move during each farming season. 





, se 
@¥or an account of recent disturbances affecting Oraibi and resulting in the establishment of an 
additional settlement, see Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs tor 1906 and especially Report 
for 1907. 
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The Papago (in their language O-o-tam or Pa-pa-ve O-o-tam) 
occupy more than 20 small villages * along the frontier of Arizona 
and Sonora. The largest of these settlements is San Xavier, south 
of Tucson. More or less isolated rancherias extend southward to 
near the Rio de Altar, in Sonora. A small separate body of Papago 
are settled west of Torres, a station.on the Sonora railway a short 
distance south of Hermosillo. The tribe has a slight Spanish admix- 
ture, but preserves to a great extent its independence and many 
primitive habits. Being closely related in language to the Pima, 
the Papago were supposed to be physically identical with them, but 
such is not the case, although there is considerable blood relationship 
between the two tribes, due to intermarriage. 

The Pima know themselves as Ak-ki-nal-tam-o-tam (‘river peo- 
ple”, referring to the Gila, their principal stream). They have inter- 
married with the Papago and to a slight extent with the Maricopa 
also. The Pima are a very interesting tribe physically, being closely 
related in this respect to the ancient people of southern Utah in the 
north, the Tarahumare in the south, and the great race of American. 
dolichocephals in general. 

The Pimas Bajos, or Nevome, still live along a part of the upper 
Rio Yaqui, as well as in certain localities about Ures (e. g., Pueblo 
Viejo), and a few of this tribe are found in the district of Magdalena, 
in Sonora. 

The Mohave know themselves as Mk-hd-ve (pronounced by some 
mak-ha-ve, a-mak-ha-ve, a-mok-ha-ve), and are separated into two 
groups. One of these is on the Colorado River reservation, the other 
and larger about Needles and Fort Mohave. A closely related tribe, 
formerly known as Yavapai, but now officially called Mohave Apache, 
are settled on the Verde and at old Camp McDowell. The Mohave, 
who are of almost pure blood, are physically related to the Yuma 
and some of the Pueblos, as well as to the Mission Indians of Cali- 
fornia. 

The Yuma, (who call themselves Ku-tsa-ni) number more than 800, 
divided into three bands. One of these, numbering fewer than 30 
individuals, is at Camp McDowell; another, of about 50 persons, is 
settled on the eastern bank of the Colorado near the boundary 
line; and the third, the main body of the tribe, live in the low, allu- 
vial, hot region along the western bank of the lower Colorado, mainly 
in the neighborhood of the school at Fort Yuma, California. While 
- closely allied physically to the Mohave, many exhibit characteristics 
of physiognomy which remind the observer of the Navaho. 

The remnants of the Opata are found principally along the San 
Miguel-river, in Sonora, but they are met with also at many points 





aSee the Map of Papago Indian towns by C. W. Wood, facing p. 142, Report on Indians, Eleventh 
Census, 1890, Washington, 1894. 
* 
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farther west, in their ancient territory. This people is disappearing 
through voluntary amalgamation with the Mexicans. ; 

The still numerous Yaqui remained centered along the lower Rio 
Yaqui until a comparatively recent date, but they are now scattered 
over the larger part of southern Sonora. Physically the tribe is 
related to the Pima, but it contains some Mayo and other admixture. 

The Mayo, the largest tribe of Sonora, occupy practically the same 
region as they did in the sixteenth century—the lower part of the 
Mayo valley and much of ancient Ostimuri. 

The Tarahumare are a populous tribe of Chihuahua, and are still 
in a primitive condition. They live in the barrancas and lower lands 
of a very rugged: country situated largely in the Sierra Madre. 
Numerous families inhabit caves during at least a portion of the 
year. 

The Tepehuane, or, as they call themselves O-o-dam, the tradi- 
tional invaders who formerly ranged over the territory from southern 
Chihuahua through Durango to Jalisco and Tepic, now consist of 
two moderately large groups of about equal size, one in the extreme 
north and the other in the extreme south of their former territory. 
‘Tae northern group, of which but little was seen, is concentrated 
mainly in the district of Guadalupe y Calvo, but scattered families 
are found in the mountainous country along the Rio Colorado and 
thence southeastward as far as the dependencies of Santiago de 
Papasquiaro. The center of the southern Tepehuane domain is the 
rough, elevated, healthful region in southern Durango, southwest of 
Mezquital, about the tributaries of the river of the same name. The 
principal settlement in this district is Huktir, or, as it is more com- 
monly known, Santa Maria de Ocotan.? 

The Tepecano, a small but interesting tribe, probably a branch of 
the Tepehuane, live at and about Askeltan, in the valley of the 
Rio de Bolafios. A small contingent of the tribe within recent times 
has settled farther south, near the Rio Santiago.° 

The Huichol occupy the rugged sierra in the state of Jalisco, 
between the country of the Tepecano and that of the Cora. They 
live mostly in scattered rancherias, but in winter and during cere- 
monies they assemble at a number of villages, the principal of which 
are Santa Catarina, San Andres, and San Sebastian. 

The Cora sre scattered from the northern part of the territory of 
Tepic to near the Rio Santiago, mostly west of the Rio Jesus Maria. 





a¥or details concerning the Sonora tribes, see the writer’s Notes on the Indians of Sonora, Mexico, 
American Anthropologist, 0. 8., VI, no. 1, Jan—Mar., 1904. 759 

b Other southern Tepehuane villages are Joconostla, Calendaria, Temoaya, Teneraca, Tascaringa, 
San Francisco, or Koshweglim, and San Francisco de las Lajas. In addition, some Tepehuane are 
settled with Indians speaking the Nahua and some whites in Pueblo Viejo Pueblo Nuevo, and Mil- 
pillas Grande, with Milpillas Chico, in Tepic. 

¢For more details see the writer’s Chichimecs, etc., American Anthropologist, n. s , Vv, no. 3, July— 
September, 1903. 
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Like the Huichol, most of the tribe live during a large part of the 
year in isolated rancherias. After a harvest is completed, and during 
fiestas at other times in the year, the families congregate in villages, 
the chief of which are Iauchke, or Nayar, on the famous Mesa de 
Tonate, Chusite, or Jesus Maria, on a portion of the western border of 
the river of the same name, and Kwaimaluse, or Santa Teresa, on the 
highland in the northwestern part of the Cora country. . Lesser vil- 
lages are Washihap, or Dolores, Wainamota, Wazamota (formerly 
Tepehuane, at present probably a mixed population), Kwarata, or 
San Francisco, and Diskatan. The people are physically allied to 
the Huichol, Tepecano, Tepehuane, the Meccos, Mayo, Opata, a 
Papago element, and the Yuma-Mohave. 

The Tarasco, who live in Michoacan, are a large tribe, in many lo- 
calities still of pure blood, in others mixed. Their principal settlements 
lie south and east of Zamora and around Lake Patzcuaro. The writer’s 
investigations were conducted mainly in the large village of Tarequato. 
Physically the Tarasco are closely allied to the Tarahumare in the 
north, and to the Aztec and Otomi peoples in the south. 

The Otomi are a very large tribe, but although still occupying a 
nearly continuous territory, have long since ceased to form a unit. 
Many of the Otomi are still full-bloods and speak their own language, 
but political cohesion extends only a short distance beyond the villages. 
In numerous localities there is considerable mixture with Mexicans. 
The general social status of the people, especially where mixture pre- 
vails, is of the lowest. The Otomi are settled in the somewhat moun- 
tainous region extending northeast, north, and northwest to west 
from the City of Mexico, over part of the Federal District, and parts 
of the states of Puebla,* Hidalgo,’ Queretaro,* and Mexico,? a region 
covering approximately 10,000 square miles.* In the state of Mexico 
the Otomi live in close proximity to the distantly related Mazahua, 
but the two tribes mingle but little.. 

The Mazahua, a smaller but generally better preserved tribe than 
the Otomi, live chiefly in a number of villages’ in the district of 
Ixtlahuaca, state of Mexico. According to all that could be learned 
of this people, through both inquiry and anthropometric examina- 
tion, the Mazahua are distinct from the Otomi, although both show 
blood relationship due to intermixture. They are more closely related 
té the Tarasco. 





a Along the northern boundary to beyond Pahuatlan. 

b Especially in the districts of Fajayucan, Ixmiquilpan, Octopan, Tula and others. 

c District of San Juan del Rio. 

d Districts from Lerma to San Felipe (along the Mexican National railway), and northward. 

e The greater portion of this, however, belongs to the whites. 

f San Bartolo, San Pedro de los Bafios, San Juan de los Jares, San Francisco, Santiago Cuisilapa (or 
Xilapa), Los Reyes, Xocotitla, San Antonio, Santo Domingo, Concepcion de los Banos, Totonilco, 
Tlacomulco, San Lorenzo, Santa Cruz, and others. 
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The Tlahuiltec, a branch of the Aztec,“ live in villages in the 
state of Morelos.’ Cuautepec, a large village east of Cuernavaca, 
is entirely occupied by them, a large majority of the inhabitants 
being full-bloods. Tetelcingo, another large settlement, containing 
1,500 to 2,000 inhabitants, lies 2 leagues north of the city of Coautla. 

The physical relations of the tribes examined, which, however, 
should not be understood as indicating tribal identity, are, briefly, 
as follows, the differences between I and II¢ being less than those 
between either of these and IIT: 


u II. Ill 
Apache (all branches). -| Maricopa. Pima. 
Lipan. Mohave. | Papago. 
Walapai. Yuma. | Ute and Paiute. 
Havasupai. Navaho. Some of the Pueblos. 
Western and some of eastern Pueb- | Tarahumare. 
los. Yaqui. 
Opata. Tarasco, 
Mayo. Mazahua. 
Tepehuane. Aztec. 
Cora. Otomi. 
Tepecano. 
Huichol. 
“Meccos.” 


Nahua (Jalisco) 








All these people live under conditions and have habits which 
differ more or less from those of the whites, and which are capable 
of influencing their normal physiological functions as well as their 
health. The following chapters touch upon the chief of these factors. 


V. PERSONAL ENVIRONMENT 
CLOTHING 


Clothing is of considerable hygienic importance in the life of the 
Indian, particularly in southwestern United States, where he must 
adopt, in place of his simple native garments, the shoes, hat, under- 
clothing, and outer apparel of the whites. In Mexico the change 
is far more gradual and less radical. é 

The Indians not affected, or affected but little, by the influence 
. of whites usually dress rather scantily at all seasons. Among the 
more primitive tribes the men wear regularly sandals or moc- 
casins, breechcloth, and belt, and during the cooler parts of the 





a See Francisco P. Reyes’s Manualito de la Geografia del Estado L. y 8. de Morelos, Mexico, 1890. 

b There are no definite boundaries to the tribe. The people blend on all sides with other Indians and 
with mixed-bloods. 

ce Particularly with regard to group I and the Maricopa. 
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day have about them a light blanket; they wear less regularly 
simple trousers and shirt, pouches suspended from the belt or from 
the shoulder, and a palm hat (pl. 1). When it is warm the older 
men especially like to dispense with everything except the breech- 
cloth, the young men doing the same only in races and certain 
dances. On the road the light trousers are rolled up as high as 
possible, leaving the limbs bare (pl. 1). The women generally wear 
a single skirt, with a shirt or blouse, or a single body garment taking 
place of both, and a belt. Indoors the covering of the upper part 
of the body is often removed. They do not always possess a blanket, 
and go mostly with head and feet bare. Children up to 1 year of 
age are usually kept, well swathed, in the baby carriers; from 1 to 
5 or 6 years they are often left, except when it is quite cold, entirely 
naked, or they run about clad in a shirt only; later on they are 
dressed like adults. 

One can observe all stages of approach from the simple native dress 
to the regular attire of civilized people. The change is most appar- 
ent in the tribes of the United States. The native woolens and skins 
give way first to trade cottons and then to the usual clothing of 
the whites. Shoes take the place of sandals, warmer felt hats are 
substituted for those of palm, the Mexican Indian women become 
accustomed to the rebozo, which covers the head and shoulders, and 
overcoats supplant blankets. It is noticeable that the Indian soon 
acquires a preference for clothing himself abundantly and even to 
excess. 

The whole process of change in quality and quantity of clothing 
must exercise considerable influence on the circulation and texture, 
as it. does on the color, of the skin. It must affect the resistance of 
the body to the elements, and it is logical to suppose that before 
the change becomes a well-established habit it reacts unfavorably 
on the health of the Indian. 

The subject of hair dressing and personal adornment, connected 
with that of clothing, has more of psychologic and ethnologic than 
of hygienic interest, yet there are minor exceptions. The long, 
artificially twisted and matted hair of the Yuma, Maricopa, Mohave, 
and of a few Pima is of necessity more or less unclean and conduces 
toythe presence of vermin. Among the Navaho, Walapai, Pima, 
and others the chi, or red paint, a mixture of red ocher and fat, is 
often applied to the cheeks of women and children as a hygienic 
measure to protect the skin against the sun and dry winds. Again, 





a These twists are from fime to time cleaned by quite an original process. This consists in working 
into the hair a mass of the fine river mud. The head is then wrapped with a handkerchief and the mud 
allowed to dry. It may be allowed to remain only overnight or be worn longer, after which it is thor- 
oughly washed out, the hair being then dressed as before. The sap*of the mesquite may be added to 
the mud, making the mixture not only more effectual to kill the vermin, but also to stain the hair 
(which in some cases is more or less sunbleached) a fine black, very much like the natural color, 
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the tattooing, practised most among the Mohave, Yuma, and Pima, 
is undoubtedly attended with physical inconveniences and dangers 
as among the whites. Tlahuiltec women color their hair with the 
juice of a plant known locally as shok-il-t. This turns the ordi- 
narily black hair at first greenish and then reddish yellow. It is 
difficult to judge of the effect of this treatment on growth or vitality 
of the hair, but a head of good hair among these women is uncommon, 


DWELLINGS 


The character, degree of segregation, and especially the site of a 
dwelling and its cleanliness, are all items of much hygienic importance. 
- The dwellings of the Indians of the region under consideration may be 
divided into permanent and temporary structures. The first include 
dwellings built more or less after the style of those of the neighboring 
whites, of the aggregate pueblo structures (pl. 1, 6), and various brush, 
reed, and earth dwellings (pls. i to x11); the second comprise shelters 
and pratt structures of varying forms, and tipis or tents (pls. vim, 
Exe C, X1, d)2 

‘All except the modern Indian dwellings possess certain points in 
common. With the exception of some pueblo dwellings, the native 
houses are windowless and are provided with only a small opening for 
entrance and exit, which, when the dwelling is occupied, is usually 
kept closed with a blanket. The only additional aperture is a smoke- 
vent in the roof or at the apex. Owing chiefly to the absence of 
larger openings in the walls, the inside of the dwelling is much dark- 
ened, but possesses the merit of being warmer in winter and cooler in 
hot weather than the outer air. Ventilation is good in only the less 
substantial structures, particularly those made of brush. In the 
earth-covered hogans (pls. 11, a, v1, a), in the hemispherical Pima mud 
dwellings, in some of the adobe houses, and especially in the pueblo 
communal rooms or kivas, ventilation is poor even when aided by 
fire. Over night, or when a large number of Indians congregate in 
such a dwelling, as they often do for social meetings or for gambling, 
the air becomes foul and deleterious to health. The smoke, also, is 
annoying and irritates the eyes. Dampness of the dwellings, even of 
the more massive structures, is unknown during the dry season, but in 
rainy weather humidity can not be avoided, and houses of all kinds 
generally become less comfortable and healthful. 

In the arrangement of Indian dwellings two opposite tendencies are 
noticeable, one apparently the result of long-continued habit, due to 
necessity, the other arising from social impulses. Every Indian 
family (with exceptions among the Pueblos) builds its dwelling iso- 
lated, yet at the same time there is an inclination toward congrega- 
tion. ‘The common outcome of these opposed motives is a scattered 
village. In a typical Indian village, the pueblo excepted, the cluster 
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of dwellings belonging to each family is sufficiently isolated to be free | 
from interference by its neighbors (see especially pls. vu, xm). During 

the farming season many such villages (including some of the pueblos) 

are nearly deserted, their inhabitants having moved to the widely 

separated and sometimes remote ranches. The tendency toward 

isolation originated, it would seem, in conditions of Indian farm- 

ing, due in turn to the nature of the country,* and manifested as 

it is even in the villages, it constitutes a favorable hygienic agent of 

considerable importance. 

The favorite site for an Indian dwelling or village is an elevated 
spot, convenient though not necessarily very near to a perennial 
water supply sufficient for domestic purposes. No actual hygienic 
precaution is taken in the selection of the site. The older villages 
were usually built with a view to defense, while the more modern 
Indian settlements, as well as the ranches, are situated according to 
. convenience ornecessity. The majority of the villages that aresituated 
on high land or on slopes are naturally salubrious, but the situation of 
some of those on low ground, as for instance that of the Yuma (pl. viz), 
must contribute largely to the ill health of the inhabitants. With the 
exception of shallow pits in dry river-beds, no wells are dug. 

Inside the Indian dwellings that have not been influenced by civi- 
lized ideas the only furniture is an occasional box for the more valu- 
able articles of the household, and one or two low stools. In a Pueblo 
dwelling or a Navaho hogan, a broad earthen bench may extend along 
the wall. The ordinary clothing, blankets, and the few utensils or 
other articles which the family possesses, hang or lie about wherever 
convenient. In the center or in a corner of the living room is an open 
or partially open fireplace. The rest of the floor may be bare, but 
more commonly it is partially covered with a mat, blankets, or a sheep- 
skin, serving both as seat and bed. Within the dwelling there is no 
provision for privacy. 

What may be considered an adjunct to the dwelling among some of 
the tribes north of the Mexican line is a small hut employed occasion- 
ally for a sweat bath. Good examples of such huts may be seen 
among the Navaho. Usually, however, they are built when needed. 

Except among the degraded, the old, or where the woman is indo- 
lent, the dwelling and its near surroundings are generally kept in 
fairly good order and reasonably clean. During the day there is a free- 
dom from bad odors in and about the dwelling. Some of the brush 
houses are pleasantly fragrant. The Hopi and the Zufi have the 
habit of stormg urine, to be used as a mordant, in jars near their 
habitations, and the decomposing contents of these receptacles, par- 
ticularly when overflowing during a rain, produce offensive odors. 





aIn the more mountainous and arid parts of the region lands available for farming are very sel- 
dom found in large continuous areas. 
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Personal necessities are everywhere attended to in any convenient 
place, such as the yard, the rear of the dwelling, and even, as among 
the Hopi and the Zuni, in the streets of the villages. No such thing 
as a closet, a cesspool, or a sewer is known. Here the dry air and the 
wind and rain perform a great service for the Indian. House refuse is 
deposited in heaps at a convenient distance from the dwellings. 

Among all but the more civilized tribes, blankets and clothing are 
very seldom washed. Many of the Indians have no spare clothing 
for use while one set is being cleansed. Except among the lowest 
classes of Indians a struggle against vermin is carried on to about the 
same extent and with about as much success as among their white 
neighbors of the lower classes. 

Household animals comprise frequently several dogs, occasionally 
a cat, and more often chickens. Other useful or pet animals and 
birds are scarce. The dogs, from nearly constant hunger, are efficient 
scavengers. Horses, cows, and sheep, if there are any, generally run 
at large, consequently no manure is present, in which insects, par- 
ticularly flies, would otherwise breed near the houses. 


OCCUPATIONS 


A prime factor in the physical welfare of individuals as well as of 
groups of people is found in the prevalent occupations. The pursuits 
of the Indians in the Southwest and in northern Mexico, excepting 
those of the Yaqui and perhaps the Otomi, do not vary greatly. 
Agriculture, though in places restricted, is still the most important 
industry. On account of the diminished supply of game, hunting 
(except among a few of the mountain tribes, as the Tarahumare, 
Huichol, and Cora) is of secondary importance; but fishing, car- 
ried on by interesting primitive methods, is more general (except 
among the Apache, Navaho, and Pueblos, who eat no fish), and on 
the whole yields greater returns. Native manufactures comprise 
the weaving of blankets, shirts, sashes, pouches, and hatbands, made 
mostly, though not entirely, by the women; hat making, chiefly the 
work of men, but occasionally, as among the Yaqui, of women; 
basket making, developed to the highest degree among the Pima, 
Hopi, Havasupai, Apache, and Walapai, entirely the work of women, 
and the making of pottery, which has reached a high state of 
development among most of the Pueblos in the north, almost wholly 
the work of women. Inthe south, as among the Otomi, pottery for 
sale is made largely by the men. Farm work is performed mainly 
by the men, although the women lend their aid.’ The care of children, 

a Inmany localities throughout the region under consideration the most desirable lands at present are 
owned and occupied, or exploited, by the whites, but the actual work is still performed by Indians, 
who are hired by the owners. 


b They may even help to pull a primitive plow, as the writer has seen among the White Mountain 
Apache, but they do this of their own free will and to no excess, 
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water and burden carrying, washing. cleaning, preparation of food 
(particularly the laborious corn Sandan dressing of skins, as well 
as, curiously enough, the construction and repair of dwellings, even of 
the stone houses in the pueblos, are chiefly the function of the women. 
In the heavier work in house building the men assist. 

All the Indians, where opportunity offers, keep a few cattle, horses, 
mules, burros, and sheep. The largest numbers of both horses and 
sheep are owned by the Navaho. Pigs are commonly disliked and 
are seldom seen. Beside chickens, a few turkeys are raised. 

A few details with regard to Indian occupations may not be devoid 
of interest. Among the Southern Ute, originally a tribe of hunters, 
even with Government aid agriculture still receives but little atten- 
tion. In consequence of this and of the decrease in the game supply, 
a portion of the people depend on Government rations. In 1902-3 
these rations aggregated 25 per cent of the people’s subsistence. 

Since their segregation on reservations, the Apache have taken 
very kindly to agriculture. On the Fort Apache reservation the 
writer has seen men plowing, with garlands of leaves on their heads. 

The Navaho are partly agriculturists, partly shepherds, but wher- 
ever an opportunity occurs they show good trading abilities and are 
readily adapting themselves to all work and handicrafts of the white 
man. The sheep are tended mostly by girls or women; the horses 
graze in definite places and are looked after mostly but not eno 
sively by the men. 

The Pueblos in general are typical nerienininists and the women 
of most of the villages are good potters. The Papago, Pima, and 
Maricopa are pec peoples; the women, particularly among the 
Papago, make much basketry as well as pottery. The Mohave and 
the Yuma, especially the latter, seem to be somewhat less devoted to 
agriculture than the Pima or the Maricopa; they fish in the Colorado; 
they make no basketry and but little pottery, but adapt themselves 
readily to work among the whites. Numerous Mohave women make 
a little money by beadwork, which they sell at Needles, while a num- 
ber of the men are employed in railroad work, and others find profit 
in boating on the river. 

The Mexican Indians are chiefly agriculturists. With the excep- 
tion of the Papago of Sonora and of some Pima, to whom may perhaps 
be added the Yaqui, none are fine basket makers or potters. The 
mountain tribes still do much hunting as well as fishing; the latter 
occupation is followed to a great extent also by some of the Nahua 
(Chapala), Tarasco (Patzquaro), Yaqui, and Mayo. The Yaqui is a 
jack-of-all-trades and the Otomi a beast of all burdens. Many of the 
Otomi are employed by Mexicans as laborers, especially in gathering 
the juice of the maguey and in the preparation of pulque. The 
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Mazahua still do much weaving and hat making.* The Tlahuiltec 
cultivate a little land of their own, but most of the men are em- 
ployed as laborers in the cane fields and distilleries of the neighbor- 
ing haciendas, while many of the women make tortillas and carry 
them daily for sale to Coautla, more than 4 miles distant. The occu- 
pation of the Opata and of most of the Mayo, Nahua, and Tarasco is 
practically confined to agriculture. 

As burden carriers the Otomi men, and even the women, deserve 
special mention, for they have no equals in northern Mexico. They 
carry on their backs bulky and heavy loads for long distances. The 
method of carrying these burdens is always the same. A strap, or 
more often the bound ends of their ayates,’ passes around the bur- 
den and over or above the forehead; this is usually the only form of 
attachment. The burden once lifted, often with difficulty, the Otomi 
walks steadily, with even and rather short steps, the trunk and head 
bent forward. While walking he may be weaving a hat strand, but 
more often supports himself on a short stick carried in one hand. 
A man will carry thus in two days a large load of pottery or of som- 
breros from one of the villages north of Tula to the City of Mexico, 
a journey of 40 or more miles. His only food on the road is a few 
tortillas or tortillas with beans, toasted over a fire, but he drinks 
pulque, if he can obtain it. He sleeps outdoors with one light and 
often ragged blanket as his sole protection. Sometimes the wife, 
burdened but slightly less than her-husband, accompanies the latter 
on his journeys. 


VI. FOOD 


The principal article of diet among the Indians throughout the 
Southwest and Mexico is maize, which is eaten in the form of bread 
of various kinds, or as mush, or boiled entire. It is also parched 
on charcoal and eaten thus, or is ground into a fine meal, which, 
sweetened, constitutes the nourishing pinole of some of the tribes. 
Wheat is used in similar ways but less extensively. Next in impor- 
tance to corn and wheat in the Indian diet are meat and fat and 
beans. Meat is scarce. Beef and mutton are generally preferred 
fresh, but are also cut in thin strips and preserved by drying in the 
sun, constituting the so-called “jerked meat.” Fresh meat is pre- 
pared chiefly by roasting near a fire on one or more sticks; or it is 
cooked with corn or wheat, and occasionally other vegetables, in 
a stew. Fat and marrow are more liked and apparently better 
assimilated by Indians of all tribes than by the whites. None of the 
tribes visited eat under ordinary circumstances raw or even very 


i 
a An exhibit of the material, including specimens of Indian work, collected by the writer, may be 
seen in the American Museum of Natural History. 
b A light but strong net woven from the fiber of a certain maguey (ixtle). 
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rare meat, yet occasionally a portion of the liver, intestines, or some _ 
other internal organ of a freshly killed animal is consumed without 
being cooked.* All show a decided fondness for the small intestines of 
the larger animals killed for food. Sometimes these are not even well 
cleaned, but are considered to be ready for consumption after being 
roasted on hot coals. At Navaho Springs an example of this custom in 
a repulsive form was witnessed among the Southern Ute. The flesh 
of goats and sheep is not relished as much as venison or beef. Pork 
is rarely eaten, owing, perhaps, to Indian beliefs concerning swine, 
though the writer has been told a number of times by the natives 
that they dislike the taste of the meat. The flesh of horses, mules, 
and burros is eaten by some of the tribes of Sonora, particularly the 
Yaqui, and by the San Carlos Apache; mules, at least, are known 
to have been used as food by the Zufi also. Dog flesh is eaten in 
only a few tribes, and but seldom. Of wild animals, besides the 
deer and the now rare mountain sheep, the Indians eat the squirrel, 
the prairie dog, and particularly the fat field mouse. As to other 
quadrupeds, customs vary with the tribes, some eating animals 
which others, from traditional or religious motives, tabu, such as 
the skunk, badger, and beaver. The Indians consume also some 
poultry and eggs, and the common game birds which they hunt or 
trap. All the Mexican and the Colorado River Indians like fish and 
crawfish; but these, together with all other aquatic animals, are 
avoided by the Zufi and other Pueblos, also by the Apache, and the 
Navaho.’ : 

Beans of many varieties are a more important article of diet, espe- 
cially to the Mexican Indians, than meat. They are much easier to 
procure and combine large nutritive value with palatability. They 
are generally cooked with a little fat into a sort of stew; this is eaten 
with the tortilla, which serves as a spoon. . 

Other important articles of the Indian diet are squashes, melons, 
sugar cane in the hot valleys of Mexico, and wild and cultivated fruit 
of many varieties, as well as pifions and other nuts, and some mush- 
rooms. Potatoes are seen but seldom. Chile is plentiful and 
much liked, especially in Mexico. Little native tomatoes are eaten, 
mostly as a relish. The tribes in the Southwest raise large quantities 
of peaches, which they consume either fresh or dried. They also 





a Among the Seri, according to McGee, the habit of eating raw fleshiscommon. See The Seri Indians, 
Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

b The reason usually given for this prejudice is that such animals ‘‘ do not taste good, ’ but the real 
cause must undoubtedly be sought in the now largely forgotten cosmogonic and religious views of these 
tribes. Some of the San Carlos men said the taste of fish to them was such as to make them vomit; 
they did not like even to think of it. One of the men gave a more graphic explanation; he said ‘ the 
fish is a very peculiar animal; he has scales like a snake, wings like a bird, and swims in water,” incon- 
gruities which to the Apache mind suggest grave doubts as to its suitability forfood. A White Moun- 
tain Apache said the people are afraid of eating fish for fear that they would get sick and perhaps die; 
beavers are not killed and eaten because then “ the rivers would dry up.” 
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gather many wild plums, as at Taos, among the Tarahumare, Cora, 
and other tribes. Among the natives of northwestern Mexico and 
southern Arizona the place of the peach is taken mainly by the very 
digestible and nourishing fig-like pitahaya and various other fruits of 
the cactus. This region produces also many other wild fruits, includ- 
ing berries.¢ Numerous fruits are used, crushed in water, as drinks. 
All the Indian tribes eat greens, bulbs, and roots of many varieties. 
The Mexican Indians eat the tender leaves of the cactus; and among 
the tribes who still live in a more primitive fashion many kinds of 
native seeds serve as food. The pod of the mesquite, the screw bean, 
and the mescal? are additional important articles of diet. Bread of 
the mesquite bean is used, especially by the Mohave and the Yuma, 
and it is found also in several forms in Mexico. The acorn is eaten 
only sparingly. 

Milk is either disliked or is used but little, and of their own initiative 
the Indians make neither cheese nor butter. Coffee, on the other 
hand, has come much in vogue among the tribes of the Southwest. 
It is used black and sweetened, and is often drunk to excess; in course 
of time the ‘coffee habit” will probably produce evil consequences. 
Often this beverage is taken as a substitute for more substantial diet. 
There is no knowledge of danger in the use of coffee, which is given 
without stint to individuals of all ages, occasionally even to young 
infants. 

Among most of the tribes, particularly those not restricted to 
reservation life, the quantity of food available varies very much at 
different periods of the year. No Indian raises much, even if good 
land can be had; consequently: only in rare cases, as among the 
Pueblos, do the natives have much left to eat, or even for seed, at the 
_ endofthe year. After even an ordinary harvest for atime food is every- 

where abundant. Among some of the Indians, particularly the Tara- 
humare and other Mexican tribes, frequent feasts are held at thisseason, 
at which much of the food supply is consumed. Ifthe harvest is abun- 
dant, the store of corn may last until the next crops are gathered, 
but, as before stated, this is seldom the case. Consequently it hap- 
pens that in springtime the Indians not infrequently suffer from want. 
If the season is poor and the demand for their labor by the whites 
_is slight, the suffering may be severe. Under these conditions the 
Indians use as food many articles unknown or repulsive to the white 
man. A peculiar feature is the universal and often detrimental eat- 
ing of unripe fruit, especially unripe melons. It may be observed 
in all tribes and particularly among the young. The mothers give 


a The fruits are widely known by the same names. They include among others platanos, naranjas, 
ciruelas, wamuchil, nanche, manzana, membrillo, chirimoya, wayava, zapote, copalcojote, tejocote, 
and lapulin. For references see Bibliography. 

+ Made probably trom several species (as yet undetermined) of agave. 
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such fruit freely to the smallest children, even though other food may 
be plentiful. 

Tribal details.—There were until recently perhaps greater irregu- 
larities in food among the Southern Ute, particularly the Wiminuche, 
than among any other tribes of the Southwest. For a short time after 
the distribution of the biweekly ration or after asuccessful hunt food was 
consumed in excess; then followed want and often actual hunger until 
the next food supply became available. Until lately the people were 
averse to farming, and not many vegetables or fruits could be gathered 
_from the surrounding: semibarren country, though it affords some 
edible roots. The conditions here outlined must have had, of course, 
an unfavorable effect on the constitutions of these Indians. 

The Apache, though poor, are now seldom, and then only to the 
extent of certain individuals, reduced so that they suffer from hunger. 
Those of White Mountain, Arizona, and those of San Carlos still know 
numerous plants and fruits with which they could eke out an exist- 
ence in times of necessity (see Appendix), but which now, under 
ordinary circumstances, they use but little. 

The San Carlos Apache, one of the tribes among whom the subject 
of food was given especial attention, depend chiefly on meat and 
wheat. From wheat flour and baking powder they make large, thin 
tortillas, 10 to 12 inches in diameter, such as are met with in Sonora. 
These they toast for a few moments on a tin heated over coals and 
then eat them warm. Another bread, said to have been in general 
use before wheat came into vogue, is made by mixing corn meal and 
water and baking the batter. These Apache plant but little corn 
and most of it serves for the preparation of tesvino. 

The meals in this tribe are seldom much varied or very abun- 
dant. In numerous instances the people have at midday simply 
tortillas and black coffee, sometimes with the addition of canned 
fruit or jam. For a short time subsequent to ration days (for the aged 
only), or after the killing of beef, meat is boiled for the midday and 
evening meals, into a kind of stew. The evening meal is usually the 
most substantial. At the San Carlos school the articles of diet most 
preferred by the children were, first, beans; second, sirup and bread; 
third, meat; and, fourth, coffee. None of the children are immoderate 
eaters. As good and well prepared as the school diet is, however, the 
homemade articles are always a delicacy to the children—much as in 
our asylums. 

The Mescaleros live quite irregularly and are becoming more and 
more dependent on the grocer. They hunt to some extent; even when 
not in great want, they eat occasionally the fresh, sweetish inner 
bark of the pine. This is pounded to a pulp, which is baked in the 
form of cakes. 

The Jicarillas live much as do the Mescaleros; they also use the 
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inner bark of the pine for food. They still tabu fish and fowl, but 
no longer show any objection to milk, or at least not to milk in con- 
densed form. 

The Walapai eat no lizards or snakes, nor do they eat dogs or 
coyotes, but they like the flesh of the badger. They eat also the hawk 
but not the eagle. Field mice are “good.” This tribe does not eat 

fish, saying that they smell bad, but there is, as with the Apache 
and some Pueblos, a mythical background for this peculiarity. 
Regarding beaver, the Walapai say they never had any; should they 
get one, they thought it very likely they would eat it. They eat the 
fox and even the wild cat, but naturally these articles of diet are 
scarce. They used to eat horse flesh, but do sono more, Only a few 
of the Walapai drink milk. They do not care much for mutton or 
goats’ flesh, and have never eaten the flesh of the burro or the mule. 
They use no tree bark for food. In winter venison is an important 
feature of their diet. 

During the writer’s visit in the winter camp of the Havasupai the peo- 
ple had some fresh meat of deer and antelopes. They were well sup- 
plied with dried peaches and various seeds, which, after the manner of 
the Walapai, they ‘usually prepared and ate in the form of mush. 

The Navaho, besides tabuing fish, avoid eating bacon. The latter 
was given them during the captivity of a portion of the tribe at the 
Bosque Redondo, and as many died at that time the bacon was sus- 
pected of being the cause. 

The Hopi and the Zufii make a peculiar corn bread (piki in Hopi, 
hewe in Zuni) by baking in a thin layer on a hot stone a liquid dough 
composed of well-ground corn and water. They consume many 
melons and fresh or dried peaches. At festivities they make corn- 
meal tamales. In common with all the other Indians of the South- 
west, they have acquired the habit of using flour and baking powder, 
as well as canned fruit, and of drinking at their meals considerable 
quantities of weak, sweetened, warm, black coffee. They also hunt 
rabbits for food. Meat i in general is very scarce. 

The Zufii and the Rio Grande Pueblos, besides preparing corn food 
in many other ways according to their a usages (see the writings of 
Cushing and Mrs. Stevenson), make corn bread and wheat pene and 
tortillas, as well as other dishes, in the Spanish fashion; apart from this 
they live much like other Southwestern Indians. The Zuni engage 
more in hunting than any of the other Pueblos. 

The Isletas raise considerable fruit, including grapes. 

The Papago, besides planting corn, wheat, beans, and other things, 
and making use of native fruits (as saguaro, yucca fruit, and tufias), 
mescal, and mesquite and screw beans, eat also various greens and 
seeds. Those living farther from the white settlements naturally de- 
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pend on native foods to a greater extent, especially when the cereals 
become exhausted. They sell dried yucca fruit to the Pima. Like 
the Pima, they make pinole from parched wheat. 

The Pima are great wheat growers. Occupying a very fertile val- 
ley, when the water supply is sufficient their crops leave but little in 
the way of food to be supplied; nevertheless, they are acquainted 
with, and use on occasions, many of the native edible fruits, greens, _ 
and roots (see Appendix). Formerly the Pima successfully hunted the 
deer. They also ate a certain kind of lizard, and rats likewise were 
included among their edibles. They never had an aversion to fish, 
clams (which formerly abounded in the Gila), or any other aquatic 
animal, and the younger members of the tribe have no objection to 
pork, poultry, eggs, and milk. They do not eat dogs, cranes, fish- 
hawks, eagles, buzzards, crows, or snakes. Pork, although eaten, is 
not sought for, and but few pigs are kept. 

The Pima school children show a preference for beans, sirup, 
meat, and bread, in the order here given. They care but little for 
oatmeal and rice. None of them are immoderate eaters. 

The Mohave live largely on the products of the soil. They eat 
dogs (“dogs best meat’’), however; also game and meat of all kinds, 
and on occasions badgers, lizards of one species, and even coyotes. An 
important article of their diet is bread made from the mesquite beans, 
and they utilize the screw bean also for food. There is a species of root 
that only the “braves” are permitted to eat. Allen* reports that 
“they will not eat the meat of the beaver, claiming that if they do 
their necks will swell;” but they have no aversion to fish or any 
other aquatic animal as food. 

The Yuma along the Colorado raise a limited amount of corn, wheat, 
and beans, and many melonsand squashes, and utilize, in large quan- 
tities, the mesquite beans, from which they make mush, or bread. 
They help to sustain themselves by fishing. 

The Opata, Yaqui, Mayo, and Tepehuane live almost wholly on the 
products of agriculture, though they also keep some poultry and cat- 
tle, and gather wild fruits, including an abundant supply of pitahaya 
and tufia.? At a certain time of the year the Opata fish in the rivers 
for a species of minnow which they eat. The Yaqui eat the flesh 
of the burro and the horse. The Yaqui and the Mayo living near 
the sea do considerable fishing. 

The Tarahumare, under the pressure of frequent needs, have learned 
to eat animal and vegetal substances of great diversity. They raise 
some potatoes, chile, and sugar cane. The flowers of the squashes 
are dried and kept, and from them is made a kind of porridge. Meat, 





a@G,A. Allen, Manners and Customs of the Mohaves, Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1890, 
615, Washington, 1891. 
> For native Mexican fruits see Rose (Bibliography). 
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particularly venison, is much relished among this tribe. They also 
like the flesh of field mice, which they skin and roast suspended 
on sticks near the fire. They occasionally eat various small animals, 
including skunks, lizards, locusts, grasshoppers, frogs, water beetles, 
and even larve.* From corn they prepare tortillas, also round cakes, 
each about three-fourths of an inch thick, called ‘“‘moon bread.”’ 
Occasionally they make Mexican-like bread from wheat flour. They 
eat the blood of animals after preparing it over the fire. Their meat 
is Sometimes eaten almost raw, but usually it is well roasted or other- 
wise cooked. The Tarahumare living near streams dive into pools 
and lance fish; they also shoot fish with arrows armed ‘at the point 
with a number of nopal spines, catch them with nets, or drag for them 
with blankets. At times they drain the lagoons and kill the fish with 
stones; and they also have recourse to poisoning fish with certain 
plants. Crawfish, too, are caught and eaten. The domestic animals 
kept by the Tarahumare are chickens, cattle, sheep, and some goats; 
they have also a few turkeys, but no ducks or geese. Besides the 
domestic fowls they eat various wild birds, and eggs of both classes, 
- Wild fruits are abundant in season. 

The Huichol plant maize, beans, melons, and chile, and gather wild 
fruit of many varieties. Various edible roots are also included in 
their dietary. They hunt chiefly the deer and the squirrel. Those 
near streams gather crawfish, which they impale on sticks and broil. 
They trap fish, which are spitted on sticks and roasted, usually over 
night, near a slow fire. Some of the Huichol own good cattle. 
Though quite as primitive as the Tarahumare, these people, according 
to general report, suffer actual want but seldom. ; 

The Cora are very adept in making fine seedless, or almost seedless, 
“tamales” from the fruit of the pitahaya, which grows in great abun- 
dance in the canyon of the Rio Jesus Maria and neighboring barrancas.° 
Platanos, red and yellow, ciruelas, and other native fruits are eaten 
in considerable quantities, and fruit is also brought from the coast 
by traders. The Cora also raise crops of corn. They are good 
hunters, accustomed to using the rifle. The Rio Jesus Maria 
affords them edible fish, particularly a kind of catfish known as 





a“ They eat almost anything that lives—polecats, mice, rats, snakes, the big tree lizards or iguanas, 
frogs, fish spawn, grasshoppers, and certain kinds of larvee, even those of the dragon flies taken out of 
_ the water.’—Hartman. See also Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico. 

6 The nutritious fruit.is gathered in large quantities by means of long poles on the ends of which four 
little sticks are so arranged as toformasmallireceptacle. The pitahayas are carefully tornfrom the limbs 
of the cactus, laid on the ground, deprived of spines with the help of little branches, and brought home ~ 
in baskets. The women remove the skins, and the luscious inside fruit is then slowly boiled. While 
boiling most of the very numerous small black seeds are removed. When cooked the mass is spread 
on stones to cool, finally assuming about the consistency of the inside ofaripe fig. 1t is then divided 
into portions of from about 3 to 4 ounces each, which are wrapped in clean corn husks. In this form the 
“pitahaya tamales’’ are preserved for consumption. With care they will last for several months, or 
even for a whole year. The writer has brought a quantity of them to New York without appreciable 
loss of their delicious flavor 
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‘“bagre.”” The more eastern Cora do not eat the squirrel. Some 
of those of Jesus Maria make cheese, after the manner of the Mexi- 
cans. Poultry and eggs are quite plentiful in some of the villages. 
When a deer is killed and can not be consumed fresh the carcass is 
placed in a large hole in the ground, which has first been thoroughly 
heated, and then covered with grass and branches; the meat thus 
becomes slowly and thoroughly baked. The Huichol cut such meat 
into small pieces which are strung on cords and dried and afterward 
hung inside the hut until needed. 

A very large proportion of the food of the Otomi consists of tortillas, 
beans, and chile. As is the case with all the tribes living in the 
maguey region, they regard pulque as food, and apparently this 
liquid has some nutritious value. On the public road a little beyond 
Fajayucan the writer came across an Otomi family engaged in roasting 
and selling pigs’ ears, snouts, and other articles of diet, with pulque, 
to the passers-by; yet pigs are rarely seen in the typical Otomi set- 
tlements. 'Tufia is very common, pitahaya scarce. In many districts 
the food of the people is much like that of the poorer Mexicans in the 
same localities. 

The Tlahuiltec, though living for centuries near the whités, still 
avoid milk, and no hogs are seen in their village. Maize, melons, 
squashes, cane, and various fruits, eggs, and beef, with an occasional 
chicken, are the principal articles of diet. 

(For further data concerning foods see Appendix.) - 


VII. ALCOHOLIC DRINKS 


The alcoholic drinks peculiar to the Indians of the Southwest and 
of northern Mexico are mainly produced by fermentation of corn, 
mescal, and maguey. The corn liquor is usually known as tesvino 
(also as tesvin, tizwin, or tulipi); it is ordinarily (with fermentation 
- not carried to the extreme, and in the absence of vegetal excitants, 
narcotics, or other liquor) a weak alcoholic beverage with a slight 
nutritive value, and is not a strong intoxicant. The mescal plants, 
comprising several species of agave, give colorless liquors known as 
mescal and tequila; the first is often spoken of simply as vino. 
Another liquor, called sotol, is made from the dasylirion (Rose). 
These are all distilled beverages and are usually ardent and strongly 
alcoholic, particularly the tequila. The common maguey, or century 
plant, yields the well-known pulque,¢ a milky, sourish beer, the alco- 
holic percentage of which depends on the duration of fermentation. 
The knowledge and use of tesvino and mescal extend into Arizona, 
pulque and the maguey liquors being made only in the more southerly 





aAgaves yielding juice from which pulque is made are of several species, the most common being A. 
atrovirens. 
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part of the region here considered. Besides the above some of the 
Indians occasionally prepare fermented liquor from the pitahaya, from 
mesquite beans (Mexico), from native grapes, and from other fruits, 
or from honey. The whites have introduced whisky into the north, 
and the impure and intoxicating sugar-cane rum, locally known as 
aguardiente, among the southern tribes. 

The Ute, Navaho, and most of the Pueblos, Walapai, Havasupai, and 
Mohave have at present no native alcoholic beverage. The Isleta 
make some grape wine. 

The White Mountain, San Carlos, Chiricahua, and Mescalero Apache 
make tulipi or tesvino,“ to which are generally added as ‘‘medicine,”’ 
to augment the effects of the drink, small quantities of several roots 
of native plants. 

The writer took special pains to ascertain the ‘‘medicines” added by 
the San Carlos Apache to the tesvino and the reasons for their use. 
The number proved large beyond expectation, but the results of the 
inquiry why each particular substance was employed were rather dis- 
appointing; the openly avowed purpose of the majority was to ‘‘make 
more drunk.’’ The individual articles and reasons for their use are as 
follows: 

I-zé lu-ku-hi (‘crazy medicine’: Lotus wrightii); the part used is 
the root; they say, it ‘‘makes us more drunk.” 

Chikga-le (‘‘make noise’’: Cassia couesii); part used, the root; 
‘‘makes the tulipi stronger.” 

I-zel-chih, a plant that was not identified, is also occasionally added 
to the tulipi to make it stronger and more intoxicating. 

I-ze-du-ghu-zhe (‘medicine sticks’’); root occasionally added to the 
tulipi to make it ‘‘taste more bitter—stronger.”’ 

Sas-chil-tlah 1-zé, sas-chil (Canotia holocantha) ; a plant with a root 
of aromatic taste, that is often added to the tulipi‘‘ only to make it taste 
better ;’’ the root is chewed occasionally ‘‘just like candy.’’ The seeds 
of the plant, after being roasted, are also used for the same purpose. 

Ga-chuh pi-tla-hi-ya-he (‘‘under-it-the-jack-rabbit-makes-his-bed”’) ; 
root occasionally added to the tulipi ‘‘to make it stronger.” The 
same is true of the roots of me-tci-da-il-tco (Perezia wrightii), and 
thli-he-da-i-ga-st (‘‘horse-eats-it’’).? 

Besides the above, the San Carlos Apache occasionally put into the 
tulipi some of the inner bark of the mesquite, which ‘‘just makes 
the drink taste sweeter and better, so we like to drink more of it.” 





@ See author’s Method of Preparing Tesvino among the White River Apache, American A nthropolo- 
gist, n. 8., VI, Jan.-Mar., 1904, 190-191. The Mescaleros are reported by their agent to have made no 
tesvinv since October, 1897 (Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1900, 291). The San Carlos, 
Tonto, and Coyotero Apache continue to make the beverage. Some among them have recently com- 
menced to mix it with whisky. 

+ The collected samples of some of these plants were not in condition to permit identification. 


. 
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Among the White Mountain (Arizona) Apache an occasional addition 
to the tulipi consists of the root-of Datura metaloides. 

The only native drink besides tulipi which the San Carlos Apache 
make is the pitahaya wine. When the fruit is plentiful quantities of 
it are put into large jars. The pressure of the soft fruit causes an 
abundant supply of the juice to trickle out; this is poured off and 
allowed to ferment. 

The Mescaleros used to make an intoxicating drink from the inner 
bark of the pine or mixed this with the tulipi. 

The only native alcoholic drinks among the Papago are the sawado, 
saguaro, or haren, made by fermenting the molasses of the pitahaya-like 
fruit of the saguaro, and mescal. The haren takes two days to make, 
and it lasts in good condition one day and one night. The first day it 
is not very intoxicating and is said to leave few or no bad effects; after 
that it grows more alcoholic, and its effects are more unpleasant. 
To make it strong without so much of the bad taste the Indians 
cover with blankets the jar in which it ferments. The Papago make 
mescal and they also get mescal and sotol from Mexico. <A sort of 
tesvino is made by these people in the following manner: They grind 
fine some dry corn, mix it with water, and then strain the mixture 
and let it stand until it is partially fermented. The liquor tastes 
bitter and is too weak to make them drunk. 

The only native alcoholic drink still prepared occasionally by the 
Pima and the Maricopa is a wine from the fruit of the saguaro. 

In 1890 Dr. W. E. Ferrebee, a special agent to the Indians, reported 
that ‘‘a very acceptable beverage, called pissioma, was prepared by 
the Yuma by roasting wheat grains over a charcoal fire until they 
assumed a light-brown color, after which they were pulverized, dis- 
solved in water, and allowed to ferment before drinking.’’¢ 

The Opata, who used to make liquor of several kinds from corn, 
native grapes, and a number of the cacti, still occasionally prepare 
corn tesvino. 

The corn tesvino is the principal drink of the Tarahumare. It is 
essential on all festive occasions. They make also sotol and mescal 
from the agaves. 

The chief intoxicant of the Tepehuane is the vino, or mescal. It is 
generally used only on special occasions. The Tepecano and the 
Huichol drink sotol and probably other agave beverages. : 

The drink of the Otomi and Mazahua is pulque. The Tarasco of the 
Zamora district and of Tarequato use only liquors which can be bought 
at the Mexican stores, the principal of which is aguardiente (sugar- 
cane rum). The Tlahuiltec use this exclusively. 





a Report on Indians, Eleventh Census, 1890, 220, Washington, 1894. 
+ The drink is mostly bought from peddlers and is used to excess, if the supply allows, at the feasts. 
The drink thus obtained is generally of poor quality and soon affects those who partake of it. 
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In their effects upon the Indian the beverages most deleterious are, 
in the order named, the aguardiente, impure sotol, tesvino mixed with 
drugs or whisky, and pulque; this last, however, only because it is 
used in great quantities. 


VII. GENERAL HABITS OF LIFE, CHARACTER, AND 
SOCIAL CONDITION 


There are numerous minor points in which the mode of life of the 
Indian differs from that of the white man; only those, however, will 
be touched on here which concern most nearly the functions and 
health of the former. 

The usual time of rising for the Indian family in warm weather 
is dawn, but delays are common enough. During the earlier part of 
the day, if the weather is favorable, the members remain much out- 
doors. After midday the adults occasionally take a siesta. Except 
in time of ceremony or feast or game the family generally retire 
before or by 9 p.m. They lie on mats, skins, or blankets spread on 
the ground or on benches, each person folding a piece of clothing 
under his head and wrapping himself entirely in a blanket. On cold 
nights not only is everything closed and the family sleep huddled 
together, but the writer also heard from the Indians that in. some cases 
dogs are taken to sleep with the people, who benefit by the warmth 
of the animals. After rising the men often depart for work at once, 
while the wives attend to their children, bring water, and slowly 
prepare for the first meal. 

But little time is given to personal cleanliness. If water be plenti- 
ful, each of the adults and of the older children may throw a few 
handfuls on his face and wet his hair a little, leaving all to dry with- 
out wiping. The children are washed but seldom. 

The meal hours of the more primitive Indians differ somewhat 
from those of white people. The most regular and important meal 
is that taken after sunset or later, at which time the quantity of food 
consumed is occasionally greater than that to which an average 
white man is accustomed. Earlier in the day there are one or, more 
rarely, two other meals. If the nonreservation Indian has a breakfast 
it is usually somewhat late, and often there is no lunch; or there may 
be no actual breakfast but a meal of some sort about midday. Among 
the Pueblos and others who are partially civilized meals are more 
regular and in point of time.accord more closely with our own. The 
Indians employed by the writer became easily accustomed to three 
regular meals a day, and also took quite kindly to our diet, with the 
exception of canned meats and occasionally also canned milk. 

The unspoiled Indian of our Southwest and of northern Mexico is 
not lazy; he may rather be termed industrious. Both men and 
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women, from adolescence, and even earlier, to old age, do consider- 
able work, though they seldom hurry, nor do they care to work for 
long stretches at a time. Indolence is, however, quite prevalent 
among the more or less degraded Indians. 

The love of outdoor life and of outdoor sports, especially hunting, 
horse and foot races, and various games, is general. Football and 
baseball are much favored among the younger element of the tribes 
north of Mexico, and the Indian school children, when occasion per- 
mits, devote a very large portion of their spare hours to outdoor 
play and games. 

Among the adults spare time is spent in attention to the hair, pre- 
paring materials for pottery or basketry, fixing various utensils, and 
in making fancy or ceremonial objects, or arrows, dolls, and numer- 
ous other things. Visits are mostly indulged in during the evening. 
When water is near at hand, the women and children find much 
pleasure in bathing. The men also bathe, and in some localities (for 
example, along the Gila) learn to swim well. A more frequent bath 
with the men in the more northern tribes is the sudatory, but the 
motive of this is not ordinary cleanliness, it being considered purifi- 
cative in a much broader sense, and also curative. 

Kissing, among adults as well as children, is not in vogue among 
any of the Indians who were visited. It is practically never seen 
except among those who are educated, and very seldom even among 
them. 

Visiting or visited, and even during a casual meeting and conver- 
sation, and at ceremonies of every nature, the Indian engages in 
smoking, which he does but seldom on other occasions. In most of 
the tribes the usual smoke is a cigarette made of rather little tobacco 
and much corn husk, but the Cora prefer a small clay pipe. Women 
and even children smoke, though less than the men. On the whole 
the consumption of tobacco among all the Indians visited is very 
moderate; certainly less than among whites. 

Among the more indolent, or when a part of a tribe visits another, 
there is much gambling, mostly with marked sticks, or with cards. 
This is frequently carried on in an atmosphere vitiated by the pres- 
ence of many persons, and is occasionally kept up day and night 
until one party lose all they have to wager. Some of the women 
gamble also, even by themselves, one result being not seldom the 
neglect of their children. 

In disposition, which has much bearing on the mode of life of a 
people, the Indians of the entire region visited are generally cheerful 
and contented. They are very conservative. Their passions, except 
perhaps that for gambling, are moderate, their wants few, and pro- 
longed worry is almost unknown to them. There is a general willing~ 
ness rather than an inclination to drink, due to a lack of knowledge 
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of the danger. Occasionally this leads to excesses, from which may 
develop a real tendency to alcoholism. With this exception there 
is seldom seen anything in the mental status of these natives that 
could act adversely on their constitutions. Under the effects of drink, 
or through death in the family, or by humiliation, individuals will 
become temporarily gloomy and despondent, and may even commit 
crime or suicide; but prolonged grief is apparently of rare occurrence. 

The most striking and far-reaching characteristic of all the Indians 
visited, even from the medical standpoint, is their improvidence and 
seemingly a decided inability to take advantage of some of the lessons 
of experience. This keeps them disarmed against all accidents and 
diseases. 

The moral status of the tribes, which, of course, affects directly 
their well-being, differs widely. It is good in the most independent 
tribes, also in the majority of those on reservations; it is very bad 
among several of the smaller reservation tribes who are in closer con- 
tact with whites, and among some of the semicivilized Mexican 
Indians. 

The few details following, which concern individual tribes, will aid 
in forming a better estimate of the Indians in these particulars. 

Until recently, when some improvement became apparent, the 
whole life of the Southern Ute showed a transitional degradation. 
He has ceased, of necessity, to be a hunter and free rover as he was 
formerly, and is slowly and unwillingly adopting new habits in place 
of the old. Among the men there are much indolence and a general 
lack of industry. The women show better traits, but even they are 
little inclined to work or even to practise ordinary cleanliness, and 
often neglect their households and children for gambling. The 
writer has repeatedly seen Ute women at Ignacio spending half a day 
or more at cards, while their little ones were left at home without any 
care except such as the older could give to the younger, and some- 
times without food. Older children must largely shift for themselves. 
Aged people are neglected by their children and must provide for 
themselves or suffer; they do not seem to expect anything different, 
and in turn show but little affection for their progeny. The people 
are indecent in speech, and probably low in sexual morality.” 

The Apache are everywhere proving themselves good workers, and 
on the whole are more rapidly adopting the habits of whites than are 
many other tribes. At San Carlos there have been within the last 
few years much drunkenness and consequent disorder due to per- 
mission to make tesvino and to surreptitious introduction of liquor 
by whites. The sexual morality of the Indians around Fort Apache 
and San Carlos is not of a high grade; it has been injuriously affected 





aSanitary conditions were found especially bad among the Wiminuche—in a disgusting degree 
during the meat-ration days. 
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by their contact with white men of the lower order. As with other 
Indians, the habits of individuals differ according to the degree and 
character of their contact with whites, being, in general, worst where 
the contact with the bad element of whites is the closest. Drunk- 
enness has been stopped among the Mescaleros; and on the Jicarilla 
reservation drunkenness or dissolute conduct occurs very seldom. 

The sweat baths among the San Carlos Apache are taken in the 
following manner: Usually three or four men take the sweat bath 
together. They construct a small hut in a suitable place near the 
river and cover it with sheets and blankets. There is but a small 
entrance, and over this also hangs a blanket. A fire is made about 
some stones, outside the hut. Inside is placed a dish of water. 
When the stones have been well heated the men, having in the mean- 
time undressed, bring them into the hut, close the entrance, sprinkle 
water over them, and continue to do so until enough steam has been 
generated to produce thorough sweating. When this has been satis- 
factorily accomplished the men run out and take a plunge into the 
water of the river. They then drink as much of the cold water as 
they can until vomiting is induced. They believe the cold water in 
the heated body causes the vomiting. This finishes their purification. 
Those of the younger generation take but few such baths; ‘‘they can 
not stand it like the old timers.”” - Moreover, the ceremonies for which 
such a preliminary purification was deemed necessary, as well as the 
native medicine-men who occasionally ordered such baths, are con- 
tinually growing fewer. In warm weather both men and women 
bathe frequently in the river, and many are good swimmers. The 
women also bring their children to these baths. 

Among all branches of the Apache, including the Lipan, the bed 
is generally made from a layer of cedar, pine, or other -boughs, or 
leaves, straw, or hay, with blankets and quilts and orcasionalle a 
mattress upon it. The boughs or leaves are’ changed when they 
become dry or soiled, as well as after an illness. 

Among all the Apache: as in other tribes, women ride horseback 
astride, sometimes without saddles (though ante on a folded cloth 
or Blanicen) or stirrups. The men often ride without saddles. 

The San Carlos women cut most of the wood (mesquite) needed in 
the household, wielding without discomfort the regular large wood- 
man’s ax; the men, however, cut most of the heavier wood for sale. 

The. dwellings are not kept very clean. Remnants of food are 
often left on the ground, around the fire, and the same is true with 
regard to nasal and throat discharges. Most of the food particles, 
however, are picked up by the dogs. 

The Walopan an approachable and common-sense people, show 
habits closely resembling those of the Apache. In recent years they 
were reduced to a state bordering’on pauperism, but an improvement 
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has set in. Their farr ing lands are rather poor and work other than 
agriculture is being followed. Much hunting is still done every 
winter. The idle men gamble much, while some of the women, 
neglecting their households, spend time begging, or selling the few 
baskets which they make, along the railroad. The recent manner of 
life of the tribe explains their gradual diminution in numbers. 

The Navaho, as well as a portion of the Papago, owing to the 
semidesert nature of the country they inhabit, live a rather roaming 
life, but they are by no means nomads. They spend more time on 
horseback than the Indians of any other tribe, often riding long 
distances without saddles. They herd flocks of sheep, own many 
ponies, and are great horse fanciers and racers. Both men and 
women gamble, but they are not so reckless of property as members of 
other tribes. There is but little prostitution or drunkenness in the 
tribe, and, with the exception of gambling, the general moral tone of 
this spirited, able, and shrewd people is a good one. Individuals of 
both sexes, as among the better preserved Indians in general, are 
very modest. Both of the sexes show, as a rule, much care to seclude 
themselves when attending to their necessities. The women, when 
about to mount their horses, usually place the animals so as to avoid 
possible exposure of the limbs in the sight of anyone. In the 
writer’s visits to their homes, in measuring and examinations, and 
in connection with inquiries, there was never manifested anything 
indecent or forward. During his stay about the Chaco canyon, only 
one Navaho woman who could be termed a prostitute was heard of, and 
very few individuals were seen in the tribe who could possibly have 
been half-breeds. About some of the trading posts and south of the 
reservations the conditions are worse than in the heart of the country, 
but the degradation seen is nowhere great and is scarcely more than 
individual; it nowhere involves large groups of the people, 

The Pueblos are, on the whole, less active, although not less 
industrious, than the Navaho. An interesting fact, apparent during 
the writer’s stay with the Hopi and later with other Pueblos, as well 
as other Indians, was that the middle-aged and older men and women 
worked more than the younger ones. The older Hopi women are 
employed in the difficult work of carrying water from the springs to 
the summits of the mesas, which are 600 to 700 feet high. All the 
- Pueblos, as is well known, are orderly and quite moral, though per- 
haps not very progressive people. The Zufi and the Taos are rather 
more spirited than the Hopi, Acoma, Laguna, and others. The men- 
tal capacity of all these people for what applies to their religious 
and ceremonial life is truly astonishing and greater than in other 
directions. 

The Hopi bathe or wash very little—a condition that is largely 
due to the great scarcity of water on their high mesas, as well as about 
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them. Even sweat baths are not in-vogue. When the field matron 
at the base of the First mesa provided the means, Hopi women came 
to bathe themselves as well as their children. 

The Zuni and most of the Rio Grande Pueblos are, in general, some- 
what cleaner than the Hopi. Some of the Zufi dwellings are spacious 
and neat, fully equal to habitations of the best class among the poorer 
Mexicans; only a few, however, can be effectually heated in cold 
weather. 

The Pima are rather timid, but of good habits; the younger gen- 
eration has already adopted in a large degree the ways of whites. 

The Mohave about Needles are in a partially degraded condition, 
somewhat similar to that of the Walapai. They are as yet rather 
nonprogressive, though quite apt and manageable. 

The Colorado River Yuma, although capable and intelligent, live 
also in partial degradation. They do not plant much and rather shun 
work, the men especially. They spend much time in gambling and 
playing with the pole-and-ring,® or, dressed in all the finery they can 
get and with painted faces, they lounge and strut about Yuma. 
When the annual river overflow, upon which their crops depend, fails, 
as occasionally happens, there is much poverty. The women in gen- 
eral have a bad reputation for morality. Curiously, there is but little 
drunkenness. It has been prohibited for several years by a chief of 
the tribe under pain of corporal punishment for disobedience, and 
the prohibition is kept in force to this day, though its originator is said 
to be dead. 

With regard to the Sonora Indians, -the reader is referred for par- 
ticulars to the author’s former contribution.” The Opata, Yaqui, 
Pima, and Mayo are half civilized, and their habits, vices included, 
except in distant settlements, approach closely those of the ordinary 
Mexicans. The strong-minded Yaqui are especially capable and good 
workers, as well as good fighters. 

The Tarahumare, in Chihuahua, are one of the most primitive 
tribes in existence. They are not especially spirited or progressive, 
or noted for any exceptional mental traits. They approach in their 
disposition and general character the Pueblos, but are less provident. 
The men are, nevertheless, very good at trailing and hunting, and are 
enduring walkers, runners, and carriers. Foot races are in great favor 
among the younger men, and sometimes they are participated in even 
by the women. There are many ceremonial dances, which usually 





a John Townsend, one of the more prosperous Indians, made, in 1902, a regular gambling place of his 
house. At some distance in front of the house was a space for the pole-and-ring game, while the house 
itself was reserved for card parties. Visitors paid the host 8 to 10 cents in the daytime and 20 cents at 
night. In return the host provided for all coffee, meat, bread, and tobacco, also the cards and other 
implements of play. When aman lost a horse at the pole-and-ring game, in addition to his loss he 
had to pay the host $1, this fine being regarded perhaps as a restraining punishment. 

+ Notes on the Indians of Sonora, Mexico, American Anthropologist, n.s., V1, no. 1, Jan.—Mar., 1904. 
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last the greater part of the night, at which is manifested unusual 
physical endurance by both sexes. 

The life of the Tepehuane, in Durango, appeared to the writer sim- 
ple and quite regular. The people were partially civilized by the 
priests, and, living mostly at several days’ distance from whites, they 
had toalarge extent escaped degradation. In character the Tepehuane 
now are rather timorous, suspicious, averse to all innovations, and 
very deliberative. While there are men as well as women among 
them who are bright, or inspire respect, the majority impress one as 
having no special aptitude. Their village life and feasts, and their 
sedentary, agricultural habits remind one even more than do the 
Tarahumare, of the Pueblos. 

The Tepecano, Huichol, and Cora are still practically self-governing 
tribes, and, like the Tagahumare in the north, these people, particu- 
larly the Huichol, preserve many primitive habits of life. The 
Huichol have the reputation among the Mexicans of being rather 
treacherous and dangerous, but such an opinion must be taken with 
caution. They are afraid of whites, and are in general of a timid dis- 
position. While it is true that they have killed a few Mexicans, the 
provocation, judging from what could be observed of the treatment 
accorded them by some whites, must have been great. Like. all 
Indians, they are averse to miners and prospectors, fearing for their 
native land; yet the utmost harm to a prospector that could be veri- 
fied was the filling with stones in his absence of the hole he was work- 
ing in. The people are much involved in their cult; they are very 
artistic in their apparel, embroidery, ceremonial objects, and in 
other respects; they are apt and devoted players on their little home- 
made violins, and manifest in numerous ways appreciation of the 
beautiful in nature and art. They are also skillful hunters and 
fishermen. When excited by drink, they fight among themselves; 
laying down their machetes and other things, they catch one another 
by the hair and grapple roughly. 

The Cora, somewhat more civilized than the Huichol, are of a 
rather cheerful disposition and more open and aggressive. They 
fought well on more than one occasion in the past against the Mexi- 
cans and even yet have not given up the thought of armed resistance. 

The Otomi are very ignorant, superstitious, and bigoted, the most 
so where they live near the ‘‘Vecinos”’ (i. e., Mexicans). The moral 
tone of the people and family life are, except in the purest-blood settle- 
ments—where the Indians are in general superior—of a low order; 
drunkenness is very common; clandestine mixture with the lower class 
of Mexicans is quite prevalent. 

The Tarasco and the Mazahua retain more of their primitive cus- 
toms than the Otomi, nevertheless their mode of life has been much 
modified by the influence of the whites. They are in general less 
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degraded than the Otomi, but nearer the Mexican settlements and in 
oe larger villages droneennese among them is frequent. 

The Tlahuiltec are very unapproachable, superstitious, and much 
addicted to drunkenness. While they cling to their ancient style of 
habitations, costume, and language, their mode of life has lost to a 
great extent its primitive nature. 

The change from old to modern views and habits, particularly to 
such as have a bearing on the physical well-being of the Indian, is 
everywhere slow and tedious. 


IX. PHYSIOLOGY 


The foregoing chapters have touched on the ordinary conditions of 
life and such of the characteristics of the people of southwestern 
United States and northern Mexico as are’ presumably capable of 
influencing their physiological functions and health. 

Enyironment has undoubtedly modified the habits of the Indian, 
but it is a question whether these habits and the effects of environ- 
ment, so far as not overcome by adaptation, have been powerful 
enough permanently to change any of the functions of his body estab- 
- lished through ages. The answer is difficult, for there is no certainty 
as to the character of the environment in which the Indian originally 
developed and no knowledge as to the nature of his functions when 
he settled where he is at the present day. Seeking for analogies it is 
found that numerous whites live in similar climates and that their 
habits also have been modified by the environment, but thus far 
without any known important functional modifications. 

From the foregoing considerations it seems that there is nothing 
in the present conditions of life among the Indians in question on 
the basis of which important physiological differences between them 
and whites could be expected. There are few prolonged extremes in 
climate that are not well provided against; there are no protracted 
periods of undergrade or of high-grade nourishment, or of very excep- 
tional foods; and there is no continuous lack of exercise or protracted 
special exercising of any organ. Should functional differences of 
importance appear they are to be regarded as a persistence of the 
results of past conditions rather than as ml outcome of those belong- 
ing to the present era. 

The physiological and medical studies here presented were under- 
taken with the view of recording and analyzing as far as possible the 
actual conditions among a large group of tribes; but they are not as 
detailed as could be desired, owing to the vastness of the field. The 
work consisted in carrying out with due care a limited number of 
practicable observations, and, beyond this, in utilizing as far as 
possible any opportunities for gaining knowledge that presented 
themselves. 


- 
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All the tests and measurements were made by the writer himself 
with reliable instruments and under proper precautions. In addi- 
tion to certain statistics the physiological data consist of records of 
the pulse, respiration, temperature, and muscular strength, observa- 
tions on a few phases of senility, and the results of examinations of a 
large number of children from birth onward, while the more strictly 
medical data which follow comprise notes on hygiene, diseases, treat- 
ment, and medicines. 


PROPORTION OF SEXES 


Reliable data as to the percentage of each sex in the Indian popu- 
lation dealt with in this work are restricted to those tribes that live 
in the United States, the principal sources of information being the 
Eleventh (1890) and the Twelfth (1900) censuses and the reports of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

According to the Twelfth Census, the proportion of males to 
females among the 65,843,302 native-born whites in the United 
States was in 1900 as 102.5 to 100. In other words, there were 50.6 
per cent of males to 49.4 per cent of females. Under the same 
enumeration the proportion of males to females among the 232,562 
mainland Indians was shown to be 101.4 to 100, or 50.4 per cent of 
males to 49.6 per cent of females. The native-born white males ex- 
ceeded the females by 1.2 per cent; the Indian males exceeded the 
females by 0.8 per cent. This difference is not of sufficient weight to 
warrant any important deductions. 

The proportion of Indian males to females varies in different areas, 
especially among the tribes studied by the writer. This state of 
‘things may be attributed largely to other than naturai conditions. 
The total number of Indians in Arizona in 1900 was 26,480, of which 
13,551, or 51.2 per cent, were males and 12,929, or 48.8 per cent, 
females. In New Mexico at the same time the number of Indians 
reported was 13,144, of which 6,828, or 51.95 per cent, were males 
and 6,316, or 48.05 per cent, females. Among the tribes visited the 
conditions, according to the latest data obtainable,” were as follows: 


' Proportion of sexes 





Peoples. Male. | Female. 





| Sex 
ratio. 
Per cent. | Per cent. 
INS UMMOS OLIN WiRLUCR ce ome sede ce stttsc of sec ceac te cicee de ctsceece 50. 6 49. 4 102.5 
IMR an seat e RT C2) Spee emanate ae ey, ores « 2 gies s!a(e = cidiars at sels Serene 50. 4 49. 6 101. 4 
WA SOUEHOENEU DE Cho Amon eee sce 2s oleh aos. nee gets se mlsiqeetasta 50.9 49.1 | 103. 7 


a The details of the Twelfth Census on this point are not yet available. 

b Number of males to each 100 females. 

¢ Eleventh census, 1890. The data for the Navaho are the least accurate and it is very likely that 
some proportion of males belonging to Arizona were counted among the Utah contingent of the tribe. 
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Proportion of sexes—Continued 








Peoples. Male. Female. | 7 
II. Apache: | 

WWihite MOUstudlIVGsa 2 See ea ened. Jaa | See eee ere | 47.8 A2. 2 91. 6 
48. 8 51.2 95.3 
BAI AEROS rasa nex medion Gana 9 ay ep oe ea | 49. 0 51.0 96.1 
IMGs er: a epee meres Set 2 ae ie tt Se ape ae tee 41.10 58.9 69. 8 
SURAT Teen a ROE MES ee rh one eee | 48.6 5L.4/ 946 
iVirall a pail cee neste oe Soe onee sr Soe nl. Sater Ny 51.1 | 48.9 | 104. 5 
IPS Versi Bit Cae arom ee Bete a eee ins ata > Se cle aclles Pact teem | 51.3 | 48.7 105.3 

III. Navaho: | | | 
SATA ZON ALG poet ee pore eee IRIS Accel n= 3 Sys wae Se eee AES eees | 48. 6 | bz 94.6 
ING WIMOxiCO. Gere ee oe ke) oe Ree Fee Ree 50. 6 | 49, 4 | 102. 4 
Nostale Bee eee ener aye Sete eS Sik, eh OE ol Ben ee Serna aera 55.4 44. 6 124. 2 

IV. Pueblos: 
EUGENE he nee ee te ert Pee e's Sai a Sloe eg eto oe int eas a cia cre 50. 4 49. 6 101. 6 
PAA Gee = oie rer eta Societe Son deci seciseSecseeaeeeetes ces 50. 6 49. 4 102. 4 
RiowGrande, Puehlodi@n aa. paces foe secs te eee ap ate eee 54. 4 | 45. 6 119.3 
WaPapaso: Arizona deters eho. Heine os sess gecesi oases essa 52.4 | 47. 6 110. 1 
WARD EHiA sari ZO alae eee eee sem toe cera ae Wasa sade 50.7| 49.3 102. 8 
NEM Arico aden a eee ema ethers Et Oe ete 52.7 | 47.3 111. 4 
VIII. Mohave: on 

WolOTAMORRIVET AL ONC VACe= estore == 5 cere ce tas eee crete eee eee ae a oe 52.0 48.0 | 108. 3 
POP bs ME OLR NG hie rae aaron 2 ee awe cee er aeee an Sater eee 52. 9 | 47.1 | 112.3 

IX. Yuma: , | | 
San Carlos reservation 4....... ber ie ieee ee eee ee: 53.3 | 46.7 | 114.1 
Y UMP ITESeLVAON Oeee yas he tee esis Meee ec eae. sen dan te 54.6 | 45. 4 : 120.3 





The proportion of males to females is remarkably low among the 
Apache proper, this condition being undoubtedly a result of the great 
loss of males in the earlier years of their history by death in raids 
and war or by capture. : . 

On the other hand, the excess of males is considerably higher 
among the relatively pacific Rio Grande Pueblos, Papago, Maricopa, 
Mohave, and Yuma, and from slightly to moderately higher among 
several of the remaining tribes, than among the American whites. 
This is an interesting condition, which calls for elucidation. 

Unfortunately, adequate and reliable statistics as to the proportion 
of the sexes at birth and as to relative mortality are not yet obtain- 
able. Limited direct inquiries by the writer show the following con- 
dition as to births: 

Thirty-seven San Carlos Apache women beyond the child-bearing 
period when inquiries were made® had brought forth a total of, 
boys, 53.49 per cent; girls, 46.51 per cent. 





a Report of agents to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1904. 

d Ibid., 1901, 1904. 

e Ibid., 1903. 

d Fleventh Census, 1890. The data for the Navaho are the least accurate and it is very likely that 
some proportion of males belonging to Arizona were counted among the Utah contingent of the tribe. 

e Of ages approximately from 50 to 80. The numbers represent all the old women of fair intelligence 
met with during the studies. No difficulties were encountered in obtaining the answers, and, as every 
living and dead child had to be specified, the opportunity for error, if any, was but slight. 
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Thirty-five Pima women, beyond the child-bearing period at 
the same time, had brought forth a total of, boys, 52.84 per cent; 
girls, 47.16 per cent. 

According to these data the number of boys at birth among the 
Apache was as 115 and among the Pima as 112.1 to 100 girls. This 
exceeds anything ever observed with living births among the whites. 
Among white Americans during the year 1900 the births were only 
104.9 boys to 100 girls, while among Europeans (except Jews, among 
whom it is higher) the ratio averages, according to Diising, Nichols, 
Srdiolo, and others, about 106 to 100. It is probable the excess of 
males over females wherever it occurs in the Southwestern tribes is 
due primarily to the large birth rate of male children. 

Yet peculiarities of the death rate may also in some instances be a 
factor. In one of the above series (the Piman), owing probably to 
exceptional conditions of life, the percentage of females dead at the 
time of inquiry exceeded somewhat that of males.¢ While a factor 
not yet clearly understood, a considerable excess of males is not 
regarded as conducive to the preservation of the race. 

With regard to families in which one or the other sex predomi- 
nates, the data obtained by the writer are as follows: 





Women who had | Women who had | Women who had 

. more boys than more girls than | an equal number 
Tribes. | girls. boys. of boys and girls. 
| Number. Percent.; Number. Perecnt., Number.| Percent. 

















BARC ATONUADACHO see eto 6.2 Poles sk. 20 
Ae eee ee | 16 


ll 


54 
50 6 


13 | 30 
14 | 











The whole subject is deserving of further attention. The United 
States Census or the Office of Indian Affairs would render a valuable 
service to science by the extension of this line of inquiry to all tribes 
and to all or at least a large number of Indian women of and beyond 
the child-bearing period. The inquiry here suggested should be 
extended further to include Indian women married to whites and - 
women of mixed blood. - 


POPULATION By AGES 


It is very desirable and would be equally instructive to have 
accurate data regarding longevity among the various Indian tribes 
and the proportion of individuals of different ages composing them. 
Unfortunately, in this case, as with many other points of inquiry, the 
investigator meets with a great obstacle—the lack of age records. 
The uneducated Indian—and such are the majority of those dealt with 
in this work—does not keep any record of his age or of that of his 


@ See alsq next two chapters-and detail table under Size of Families. 
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children. With patient inquiry it is often possible to arrive at a close 
approximation to the age of a particular person, but with large 
numbers the method is not practicable. Estimating age on the basis 
of ascertained cases is, except with smaller children, really the only 
other means that can be employed with any considerable degree of 
success. This method may be of service, provided the limits allowed 
in the estimates, especially in the case of persons above middle age, 
are quite liberal. 

The Twelfth Census gives the nearest approach yet attained to 
reliable data on population by ages among the Indians. The count 
applies to all the tribes in bulk; as there are individuals among many 
of these tribes more or less educated and taught to pay attention to 
age, errors, with their attendant effects, inevitable elsewhere, are 
lessened. Another favorable feature is the fact that, with the more 
primitive tribes, who are segregated on reservations, the enumerator 
was generally the agent or some one else well acquainted with the 
Indians and thus less likely than an outsider to make gross errors 
in recording ages. Yet the results furnished, which follow, should 
not be looked on as wholly accurate. 


Population by ages @ 























232,562 Indiams of the mainland. Soir viber mmelye ee halen ae States 
Ages. > s Se 
Males. Females. Sex ratio.b Males. Females. | Sex ratio. 
Per thousand.| Per thousand. Per thousand.| Per thousand. 
Bi REO Season 503. 59 496. 41 101. 4 508. 68 491. 32 103. 5 
Under 1 year..... 15, 26 15. 21 100. 3 14,39 13,95 103. 2° 
Under 5 years.... 72. 96 71.98 101. 4 67.91 65. 91 103. 0 
5 to 9 years....... 68. 85 68. 47 100. 6 64, 27 62.45 100. 0 
10 to 14 years..._. 62.04 58. 27 106. 5 57.91 56.21 103. 0 
15 to 19 years..... 52. 91 50. 96 103.8 51.98 | 51.73 100. 5 
20 to 24 years..... . 43.78 41.75 104.9 46.62 46. 57 100. 1 
25 to 29 Years..... 36.57 34, 86 104.9 40.03 38. 54 103, 9 
30 to 34 years.._.. 29.32 28. 87 101.6 33, 61 31.51 106. 6 
35 to 39 years._... 26.41 25. 82 102.3 29.19 27-12 107. 6 
40 to 44 years..._. 25.18 25.15 100. 1 26. 86 24. 68 108. 8 
45 to 49 years..._. 29) 20.91 104, 2 + 22,95 20. 82 110, 2 
50 to 54 years..._. : 18, 86 18, 39 102. 6 19. 88 18. 12 109. 7 
55 to 59 years..... 12.53 Dany 98. 1 14, 83 14. 67 101.1 
60 to 64 years_.... 11, 42 12.81 89.1 11.84 11.81 100. 3 
65 to 69 years... .. Tedd. 8.59 90. 4 8. 86 8.77 101. 0 
70 to 74 years..... 5.91 7.03 84.1 5.99 5.98 100. 0 
75 to 79 years..... 3.14 3.85 81.6 3.58 3.67 97.5 
80 to 84 years..... 2.16 3.17 68. 1 1.69 1.84 91.8 
85 to 89 years:.... 80 1,28 62.5 56 +69 81.2 
Per million. | Per million. 
90 to 94 years..... od . 92 Tine 118. 00 174. 00 67.8 
. . Per million. | Per million. ; 
95 to 99 years..... 232.00 305. 00 76.1 17.00 34.00 50. 0 
100 years and over. 224.00 254. 00 88. 2 3.00 6.00 50. 0 
aoe ca 








a Prepared by the writer from data of the Twelfth Census, 1900, 1, 11, Population. 
> Number of males to each 100 females. 
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The above figures are remarkable in a number of particulars; how- 
ever, they embody the complex results not only of natural but also of 
social conditions. It is plain that in general the cycle of life with the 
Indians and the native white Americans is much the same. In de- 
tails, the Indian population shows a greater proportion per thousand 
of young and again of very old people and a less proportion of those 
of the intermediate years than whites. At present the Indians have 
relatively more males than the whites during all the years up to 20, 
and again during all the years above 80, and relatively fewer between 
20 and 80; they also have relatively more females than the whites 
during all the years up to 15 and from 40 to 55, 60 to 65, and above 
70, but relatively fewer during the intermediate periods. These facts 
suggest a good Indian birth rate, a large death rate during adoles- 
cence and adult life, and possibly somewhat greater longevity of those 
who survive to old age. However, the Indian population still shows 
to some extent the results of former wars, and, on the other hand, the 
destructive Civil war may yet show its influence in some of the series 
of whites. 

The proportion of nonagenarians and especially centenarians among 
the Indians is far in excess of that among native white Americans. 
It may be objected that the sources of error are apt to be greater 
among the Indians in such cases, and that the low ratio for males 
between 80 and 90 years of age may signify that some individuals 
of this group were classed as older, but the objection is not so serious 
as might be anticipated, on account of the marked general interest 
centering about the oldest in every tribe; at all events, no ordinary 
error could aceount for the extreme disproportion of centenarians 
_ observed, viz, 224 per million of Indians to 3 per million of whites. 
The relative excess of aged persons (80 years and above) among the 
Indians can signify only that the infirmities and diseases known ordi- 
narily as those of old age are less grave among them—a conclusion 
in harmony with general observation. 

The sex ratio, while apparently following the same law in the two 
races, presents, nevertheless, some interesting differences, particularly 
in more advanced age. A striking feature is the excess of males over 
females among the whites up to the seventy-fifth year, among the 
Indians up to the fifty-fifth year, and an excess of females over males 
during alllater years. The aged male of the Indians, as well as of the 
whites, meets death on the average somewhat earlier than the aged 
female. 


SIZE OF FAMILIES 


Concerning the size of families of the Indians of the Southwest, 
and particularly those in northern Mexico, official vital statistics 
are lacking, and accurate individual observations are not yet exten- 
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sive. Several points are, nevertheless, plain. The birth rate is 
usually high, but as the mortality also is high, large families are un- 
common. But even as it is, were it not for the occurrence of epi- 
demics all the better conditioned tribes of this region would be 
increasing in numbers. 

Among the Southern Ute the average number of living children to 
a family was reported in 1890 as 3.¢ According to the writer’s own 
notes, the living children in families of this tribe range from 2 to 5, 
being more often nearer the former than the latter number; but the 
results of the inquiries, owing to the unfriendly disposition of the 
people, were unsatisfactory. - A Ute woman who had borne 15 children 
was reported as living on the eastern end of the reservation. The 
Southern Ute as a whole, however, have been slowly but steadily 
decreasing in numbers. 

Among 4,041 San Carlos and White Mountain Apache in 1890 
there were nearly 600 families, including 1,383 married persons, who 
had living 195 children under 1 year of age (20.7 per thousand of 
population, or about 1 to every three families). At White Mountain 
the writer was informed of several women who had given birth to 9 
or 10 children each. 

Special inquiries along similar lines were made among the San 
Carlos Apache and the Pima.’ 

Among the San Carlos Apache, 37 women, all beyond the child-bear- 
ing period, had borne 258 children, an average of nearly 7 each. One 
of the 37 had 12, one 11, six 10, and seven 9 children each. Among 
the Pima, 35 women beyond menopause had borne 246 children, or an 
average of a little more than 7 each. There were three among these 
women who had never borne a child, and should these be ignored the 
average of children born of the others rises to 7.7. “Four had borne 
12, two 11, four 10, and four 9 children each. (See tables at the end 
of the chapter.) 

As the two tribes may be safely taken as representatives of a large 
number of others living under similar conditions, it is evident that 
the fertility of the Indian woman is in many localities, if not gen- 
erally, equal to the preservation of the race. It is not a deficient 
birth rate but great mortality which keeps the majority of the tribes 
from increasing rapidly, 

The living Navaho family is generally moderate in size, but the 
tribe is increasing in numbers. The living Hopi family also is usually 
of moderate size. In 1890 the latter people numbered 1,996 persons, 
of whom there were, under 6 years, 288; between 6 and 18 years, 590; 
and above 18 years, 1,118. There were 364 heads of families, which 





@ Special Agent G. D. Merton, in Report on Indians, Eleventh Census, 1890, 229, Washington, 1894. 

> These two tribes were chosen for detailed studies because they represent physically the most diverse 
groups of the Southwest and of northern Mexico. The Pima are dolichocephalic, the Apache highly 
brachycephalic, besides having other points of difference. 
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gives on the average 5.5 living persons to a family, The tribe seems 
to be slightly increasing in numbers, although it has suffered much 
from epidemics. 

In 1900 the Zuni, according to data kindly furnished by Mr. D. D. 
Graham, agent of the tribe, with a population of 1,525, had 267 fam- 
ilies, which gives 5.7 as the average number of living persons in each. 
The births from July 1, 1903, to June 30, 1904, amounted to 41 (27 
per thousand), the deaths in the same period to 37. The tribe as a 
whole is scarcely maintaining its numbers. 

-Among “the San Xavier Papago the ordinary number of living 
children in a family ranges from 3 to 5. In the largest family 
brought to the writer’s attention there had been 12 children, but most 
of these were dead. The people of this tribe are, in all probability, 
increasing. 

Of late the Maricopa are decreasing in number, though the reason 
is not clear. The people are strong physically and in no way de- 
graded. 

No reliable statistics as to the size of the Mohave family are at 
hand, but the mortality is large and the tribe hardly holds its own. 
Among the 551 Mohave temporarily settled on the San Carlos reser- 
vation in 1890, the married persons numbered 239;¢ the children 
under 1 year of age, 17 (31 per thousand); number of births during 
the year, 17 (31 per thousand); number of deaths, also 17 (31 per 
thousand). 

The 240 Yuma on the San Carlos reservation in 1890 constituted 
48 families,’ averaging 5 living persons to a family; there were among 
them 6 children under 1 year of age (25 per thousand). Among 
the Colorado River Yuma Dr. W. E. Ferrebee reports at the same 
period * that “the families average 3 or 4 children (living) each.” 
The people are, at present, in all probability holding their own in 
numbers or increasing slightly. 

With regard to the families of the northern Mexican Indians 
official data are wanting. Among the Sonora Opata,? the Yaqui, and 
probably the Pima, according to the writer’s observations and infor- 
mation, the women are decidedly prolific, even though large fam- 
ilies are seldom reared; from a number of causes elsewhere unusual, 
the tribes are, however, rather diminishing in numbers. Among the 
Tepehuane, Huichol, and Cora the living family is, on the average, 
of moderate size; and among the more degraded Otomi as well as the 
Aztec it is often small, in all probability insufficient to keep up the 
numerical strength of the people. Among the purer-blooded and 





a Report on Indians, Eleventh Census, 1890, 152, Washington, 1894. 

b Ibid., 153. 

¢ Ibid., 221. 

4 See limited data on p. 79 in writer’s Notes on the Indians of Sonora, Mexico, American Anthro- 
pologist, V1, no. 1, Jan.-Mar., 1904. — 
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more primitive Otomi, in districts like that of Fajayucan in Hidalgo, 
the families are larger. 

The following detailed data on the San Carlos Apache and the Pima 
clearly show the large birth rate and great mortality in youth. They 
demonstrate also the before-mentioned large sex ratio at birth. 

The disproportion of males and females among the surviving Pima 
children in this enumeration must be regarded as accidental. 


Detailed family data 


SAN CARLOS APACHE 












































Total | | ee a Dead. ne 
No. Subject. cat | Boys. | Girls. | | | *, ; riages 
Hort | jTotal.| Boys. | Girls. | Tota].| Boys.) Girls. | and 
o : | - L tea causes. 
1 | Elderly woman........ (| 4 3 2 2 | 0 5 | 2 3 0 
2uOldwomaneseace-e- ane 6 | 4 2 it) 1 0 5: 3 2 0 
BAe leg hau eee et oP Oe oe eo leans tee 0 
4 | Elderly woman........ 4 | 2 2 0 0 | 0 4 | 2] 2 | 0 
5 | Old woman............ Cy eens 1 om! 0 a i 1 0 
Gites: DO oo Snes eek. 6 1 5 4 i) 3 2 | 0} 2 1 
Catlett Ozh Sessse. eeaea| 7 2 5 3 | 2 1 4 | 0 4 | 0 
Sileseee oie Sen tenets (> Sot Aes 6 1 arias OnE Su ere 6 0 
9 | Elderly woman.......- 4) 0 4 4 | 0 4 0) 0 0 0 
10/ Womanabout years. 10 6 4 2 2 0 s| 4 4 0 
11 | Elderly woman........ | 10 | 4 6 2 | 0 2 8 4 4 0 
124 peer QO, B= nen oiae e re 7 I 5 4 | 1 3 8 6 2 0 
13 | Old woman............ 10 8 2 a 1 1 8 7 1 0 
14 | Woman (daughter of 
preceding, has not | 
reached menopause, 
about 40 years)...... 9 5 4 5 4 1 4 t 3 0 
15% Old woman. -...22-1 22 3 3 0 0 0 0 3 3 0 a3 
16 | Woman about 45 or 50.. 8 4 4 5 2 3 3 2 Lal 0 
I7 - Oldiiwoman: 2252 2.22--5 3 2 1 1 1 0 2 1 1 1 
18 | Elderly woman........ 2 0 2D 1 0 1 1 0 a 0 
19 | Woman about 45 (has t 
not yet reached 
menopause).......... 9 3 6 4 0 4 5 3 2 0 
20) Oldiwoman? a: S222. a. 2 5 5 0 25 2 0 3 3 0 0 
21 | Elderly woman........ il 26 5 3 2 1 8 4 4 0 
22: Old Woman’, Jon<ccaco.0 10 8 2 3 2 i ie 6 1 0 
2B) Raters Oss reac th an plese 10 6 4 4 3 eA 6 3 3 b2 
24 | Woman about 50....... 4 3 1 3 3 0 1 0 1 el 
25 | Elderly woman........ 10 3 7 7 1 6 3 2 1 0 
26 | Old woman............ 6 1 5 3 0 3 3 1 2 0 
27 | Elderly woman, past 
menopause........... 8 6 2 4 3 1 4 3 1 0 
28 | Old woman............ 3 2 ae 2 1 1 1 1 0 0 
20 cores GO ease Sees aehat 9 5 4 3 2 1 6 3 3 0 
SO eer GOs IS Senet 4 2 2 2 1 1 2 1 1 0 
BLP ste UG 27820, eves ase te 8 3 5 7 1 0 7 2 5 0 
Gari cian dORsadeee osm acne. 6) 2 4 4 2 2 2 0 2 0 











«Cause: In all instances, carrying heavy loads. 
» Both female children; 1 miscarriage due to fall, other, to carrying too heavy load of wood, 
¢eCause: riding horseback. 


* 
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Detailed family data—Continued 


SAN CARLOS APACHE—Continued 



















































































Total | Living. ; Dead. Mis- 

. chil- 2 } | ; car- 

No. Subject. dren | Doys-| Girls. | | | riages 

Sarna | Total.| Boys. Girls. | Total.) Boys.| Girls.| and 
: | | causes. 

| Beene Fo 
33 | Woman about 50......- 9 | i 2 6 4 | 2 3 3 | 0 0 
34 | Woman about 45....... 8 | 4 4 | 5 4 | 1 |} 3 0 | 3 0 
Sal ee A ONeRee Ea. 2 0 hes 0 omy me 0 o| «(7% 
| | 
36 | Old woman. ....-...-.. 9 4 5 | 4 2 | 2} 5 2 | 3 0 
sree deme. Bilao et ie ae a DNs Shes 0 
Total (37 women).| 258 138 120 103 55 | 48 | 155 83 72 8 
@ Mother had syphilis; not counted with the others. 
RECAPITULATION * 
[87 San Carlos Apache women] 
Percent- | 

Percent-| age of Ratio 

Subjects investigated. Totak. | pe Sane Sa 

| born. and 7) = 

dead. 
| 

PSE IBD LE easement here teh os ten eR ee BASS aey pees Teel Oe Ree ot eee 
Sie yO | tie cons. 115 
TONES 646. 50))| Use caetee = eee ae 
POROUS EVAN eee nore ee sacle ch s Sao 4s wisi Sesto se -=2e<= ate 103 SOs eters . Pee See 
55 39. 85 53. 40 114.6 
48 40. 00 46. 60 [sco 
BBs 4 G0.08 dace Saree bs ceed 
CORRE ene ee ee Ot yee ve 83| 60.15| 5355] 115.3 
te) EM er ett me ES fa FON oe coke ye sw este 52 72 60. 00 40:45 oe ees 











a Average 7 (6.97). 


Miscarriages: 8 in 36 women = 22 per 100 women, or 1 to 32 normal births; and 7 in 1 woman, due 
to specific infection. 


























: PIMA 
Total Living. | Dead. ies) 
; chil- : pee ee Se ee | “MIS: f 
No. Subject. aan Boys.|Girls. ; | : car- | Twins. 
Horn | | Total.|Boys.|Girls. | Total.|Boys. Girls. riages. 
1} Woman about 70... By ceo aL a | aecot,.-4| | o ee 0 
2 | Woman about 55..... 30 tL 2 iy 1 07 2 0 2 0 0 
3 | Woman about 60..... Ritter ats tt 8 [cvs (iba re oa 0 
ei te adeno: Sues) Op), 3 7| 2 | 5 0 0 
5| Old woman.......-.. O10) oO] 0} o| of 0 o| 0 1 0 
6 | Woman about 60..... 6 | if 5 | 6 | 1 | 5 | 07 0} 0 0 0 
7 | Woman about 55 or 60. SEAT eis? Dypeebeas RD Tifeeo le a2 =O 0 
8 | Woman about 70..... rash Ps es ee: Ole ciley 33 0 0 
9 | Old woman........... May Sl SL) Poh 2h <8] (0 0 
"10| Womanabout55.....) 0) 0] 0. a a 0 0} 0] 0} 0 0 
11 | Woman about 70..... | Z 3 4 3 1 2! at BS 2 0 0 
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Detailed family data—Continued 
PIMA—Continued 

cm ] 

Total | | Living. Dead. | Mis- | 
No. Subject. oy [Boys.|Girls.| hn eee | __ | ear- | Twins. 

eas | ‘Total. Boys. Girls.|Total. Boys. Girls. riages. 

We | eos | : | - a 

12 | Elderly woman......- G 2} 4 3 1 2 3 1 | 2 0 0 

13 | Old woman........... il 5 | 6 2)| 1 1 9 4. 5 0 0 

HN Se dow ce eee 10 6 4 eh aes tee 8 5 3 0 0 

15a seen dO2331: ae Ss Si) ead. 1 2 1 1} 3 3 0 | 0 0 

16 Woman about 70....- 10 7 3 4 | 3 ial 6 | 4 2 | 0 0 

17 | Old woman........... 5 4 1 Siegen 1 . 2 ee oot we 20) | 0 0 

18 | Woman about 60..... | - 12 4 8 2 1) ee eto 3a ey 1 1 pair. 

19| Woman about 45 | | | 
| (daughter of pre- | | | | | 
encedinic meee cee | 5 3 2| Dal eo Hint Sale ees eer | 0 0 

20 | Old woman........... Ba) pal, See saa 80 oa: es eae 0 

21 | Woman 55 to 60...-.. | 8 5 3 | 3 1 | 2 5 4 1 0 

22) | Old woman.) so.ee2.e 0 0) 0 0 0} oo; @ | @ (a) (6) 0 

23 | Woman about €0..... | 5 5 0 | iy 1 | 0 4 4 0 0 0 

24 | Woman about 50..... Gof 51s RGM Suite al oils Skee ames 0 

25 | Woman about 65..... 9 2a) ial ee: 1 8 2 6 ) 0 

26 | Woman about 60..... 4 NG a ety 22 Ne | ea ra | 1 0 0 

27) Woman about 65....- |) EG)" oubal coh Lele dt hae Oc imme tel omaha 0 0 

28 | Woman about 80..-.- 7 7 0 | 2 2 0} 5 5 0 0 0 

29 | Woman about 55..... 8 Siento) 4 Bile el dee One Oo. 0 

30 | Woman about 65... 6 4 2 | 2 1 1 4 Brit 0 0 

31 | Old woman........... 9 6 3 4 4 0 | Bites 2) tes 0 0 

32 | Woman about 60..... 2 1} eT 1 0 1! | 1 | 0 0 0 

33 Woman about 65..... Gi anesNc ee 4 eee Ole 0 Q eade) 0 0 

Dav end OMe hone Benes Al 130 yeas aero lege ue we -ltan | im | D heano 0 

35 | Old woman..........: 12 4) 8 | 2 1 1 10 | 3 7 0 0 
| : 
| | | [ | 
Total (35 women)| 246 130 | 116 83 48 35 | 163 | 82 81 | 4 1 

eer ¥ : ge biiaiae Vouions* 98 | -| | 

a Not 1 living child. b Girl 
RECAPITULATION 
[385 Pima women] 
P Percent- 
| ercent-| age of : 

Ratio 

Fi : ae age of | number 

Subjects investigated. Total. total | ofliving (iemnaied 
born. and =n 
dead. : 

PROGAh WOMG WSN Sas eee ert ae SPORE, Sat aeons ins SE Se eLearn @246 "|. 124.0. 2+|22.cce-e ee eee 
BOVE eee ear eee ee es Ete t Std 28 Fee ok re ea ee 130 BOE 85s eee 112 
GTS Po 2 oe Seo CE Bic RA Got ers ge Ve ANNE 2g BN at ae 116 47015; | Soke fe ee ee 

PEO VEU BUTYL OP meat oe Aale See yA epee 4 Ae ae Se ee ere een 83 33.7401. oye eee oe ee 
oS OVS aera rat An me tive ariel NARs a ee Se dace 48 36. 92 57.83 137 
Ga a ata a ee ee ae 35 30.17 ADA 7ale ee hale 

MOCAIF OO Meas oases ae eee ete Sete ST eae eats 163 O62 26 yee oe eel cna a ee 
BON Stee eee teamsttes fas aeecneeiaa asker eet saua teases eae tee aoa 82 63.08 | 50. 31 101 
Re ited Fh a SA ee pes oe Bin doe PRM ee eee Oe ae ane ad Bee ee 81 69, 83 496i ee ees 

















a Average, 7.03. 


Miscarriages: 4 in 34 women = 12 per 100 women, or 1 to 61 normal births; and 6 in 1 woman, due to 


specific infection. 
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REPRODUCTION 


In this chapter are taken up the more direct observations among 
the tribes, which, it seems to the writer, begin logically with data 
relating to reproduction and the first stages of the life of the Indian. 
The notes on the several topics included under this heading are, as 
with other subjects, necessarily somewhat combined with matter 
relating to the habits and views of the people. 


MARRIAGE 


Marital life among the Indians of the southwestern United States 
and northern Mexico is entered into on the average at an earlier 
age than among the whites. While not generally a result of 
mutual attraction, a degree of mutual pleasing, at least, is usually 
considered essential to the union. The practice of obtaining a wife 
by rape does not exist. Voluntary loss of chastity on the part of 
the unmarried woman, while not very frequent, is not regarded as a 
serious obstacle to future marriage. Often, though less directly than 
among whites, the girl exercises the right of acceptance, and the 
married woman the privilege of separation. 

The married state among all the Indians visited has been in the 
past and still is less stable than among the whites, though hardly 
less moral. There is no polyandry. In former years polygamy 
was general among the Indians of southwestern United States, and 
among most of the less civilized tribes of northern Mexico; it still. 
exists among the latter, and only recently, under compulsion, is it 
being abandoned by the Apache and other tribes in Arizona and 
New Mexico. There are reasons for believing that obligatory 
defloration of marriageable girls,; promiscuous sexual intercourse, 
and possibly even pederasty (ceremonial) still take place occasion- 
ally in a few of the tribes. Since polygamy ceased the separation of 
husbands and wives «ad ‘heir remarriage to others are particularly 
common among the Indians of southwestern United States. Such 
conduct is not regarded among these tribes as in any way deroga- 
tory to +52 participants. 

Intermarriage of near relatives is not known among any of the 
tribes visited, even where the exogamous clans have ceased to exist. 
It is not uncommon, however, for the more distant cousins to unite 
in marriage, or for a woman to bear children to her stepfather or to 
her sister’s husband. Among the smaller tribes, as the Havasupai 
and some of the Pueblos, there must of necessity be considerable 
intermarriage among more distant relatives. 

Among the Southern Ute, according to information given by the 
Indians themselves, sexual life begins at an early age; but marriage 
does not seem to be entered into generally quite as early as among 
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the Navaho and some of the other Indian tribes visited. It is not 
rare to find in the tribe unmarried men and women more than 18 and 
even 20 years of age. Polygamy, though infrequent, is still met with. 
Leaving or changing wives or husbands is not uncommon, especially 
among the Wiminuche. Sexual morality in general in 1900, at the 
time of the writer’s visit to the tribe, was of a rather low order. 

Among most of the Apache the event of a girl reaching puberty is 
an occasion for a feast which her parents give, announcing her arrival 
at. womanhood.* According to statements made to the writer by 
men of the tribe, only a few girls attain the age of 16 years or more 
without marrying; he saw, however, two girls not yet married, each 
of whom was surely more than 18. 

Among the Apache as well as among the Navaho the girl is given 
to a husband after he has made gifts of horses and blankets to her 
family,’ but the woman is not bought as a passive chattel. Among 
the White Mountain Apache the accepted young man is allowed to 
live sexually with his prospective wife for some time before marriage ° 
takes place, and they can separate if not mutually satisfied. The final 
marriage is very simple. 

It is not rare for a young man to marry a rather old woman. The 
writer witnessed one such instance as late as 1905. The explanation 
given of this is that on the one side the woman secures a young, 
strong man to work the fields, while on the other side the woman is 
usually one having a daughter approaching maturity, who also in the 
course of time becomes the man’s wife (or concubine). 





a Among the White Mountain people the first appearance of menses is celebrated by an all-day feast 
in which friends are called to participate. They kill a cow and have “‘lots of coffee and bread,” and 
beat the drum the whole day. The first menstruation day is a fortunate day, and the people pray 
that all may be well with the girl, and that she may become a good and healthy woman and a good 
mother. They also pray for general plenty. Although the feast serves as a notice that the girl has 
become a woman, marriage may not be arranged until much later. The San Carlos Apache no longer 
observe the feast. 

+ Marriages among the Apache are now often the result of mutual liking. The exceptions are mostly 
in the case of old men who secure wives much younger, or young men married by older women. By 
some of the old people the girl is given less choice than by others more decidedly affected by modern 
views, the marriage arrangement in such cases being principally the affair of the parents. The father 
and mother of the girl are approached by the parents of the boy, and there are four talks concerning 
the marriage, after which a decision is given. The husband to be must furnish a number of horses, 
cows, saddles, blankets, buckskins, and other things of value, which are, or should be, divided 
among the bride’s relatives. In return the people of the bride are expected to supply certain things 
of value for the bridegroom’s relatives. By this arrangement both parties are often in the end nearly 
even; but there is opportunity for the exercise of selfishness or greed. ; 

¢ The marriage is arranged by intermediaries who are usually old men. These go to the house of the 
girl’s parents and arrange the barter. When this is concluded, the bridegroom is at liberty to come 
every night to the wife’s camp, or she to his, until a khuva (typical native hut, pl.u,c) is built by the 
girl. If both parties are content, then the marriage is considered as concluded. If not, they may sep- 
arate, the articles given are mutually returned, and their relations are at an end. 

Among the Jicarillas marriage takes place in the following manne: A young man desiring to marry 
a certain girl goes to her father and makes arrangements for obtaining her. If everything is satisfac- 
tory, he buys cloth for a tipi, a supply of calico, and whatever is needed for housekeeping. He takes 
these to the house of the girl’s parents. With the assistance of her mother and perhaps her sister, the 
girl makes up the cloth into a tipi and the calico into dresses. When all is ready, the tipi is set up 
and without further ceremony the bridegroom joins his bride in their new home. The relatives of 
the girl receive but little compensation, 
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Divorce is easily accomplished in the tribe, and the man and 
woman remarry, usually without difficulty. There are cases even at 
the present time in which comparatively young men educated in white 
schools have had a half dozen or more wives. 

As to polygamy, there were in 1890 among about 600 married 
Apache men on the White Mountain and Fort Apache reservations 
87 who had two and nine who had three wives each.“ At the time 
of the writer’s visit in 1900 the number of polygamous marriages, as 
a consequence of the efforts of the agents, was much smaller. Among 
the San Carlos, Jicarilla, and Mescalero Apache polygamy appar- 
ently has ceased to exist. 

There is prostitution among the White Mountain Apache and also 
among the San Carlos Apache, with the whites as well as intratribal, 
and the same is probably true of the Mescaleros. Among the Jica- 
rillas, however, mainly from the fear of a possible introduction of 
venereal diseases, the women are threatened with death for sexual 
transgressions with white men and shun such relations. The fact 
that a girl has borne a child before marriage does not bring her into 
great discredit among any of the Apache. 

Among the Navaho girls marry quite early (after puberty), but 
the young men, obliged to accumulate some property before they can 
obtain brides, marry at later ages. The writer has seen several 
brides of from about 14 to 16 years of age, and, on the other hand, 
has met a number of adult individuals of both sexes who, though in 
normal health, were still unmarried. Some of the richer men still 
have two or, rarely, three wives. In one of the families living near 
Pueblo Bonito, a Navaho is married to two sisters. 

All the Hopi women, the writer was told by the chiefs, marry, as 
do all the men; they could recall but one man who remained his 
whole life single. Marriage results often from mutual attraction, 
though the arrangements belong to the parents. It may take place 
at any time after puberty, but at present a girl is seldom married 
before her sixteenth year. ; 

The Zufi girls marry in some cases soon after puberty’ (which 
takes place mostly at from 11 to 14 years of age); the majority, how- 
ever, marry at from 15 to 18. Sexual indulgence is said often to 
precede marriage; illegitimate children, however, are considered a 
disgrace. 4 

The Papago girls in the more civilized villages marry, on the aver- 
age, rather later than the girls of the nonreservation Papago and 
those of some other tribes. At San Xavier the writer was informed 





a Report on Indians, Eleventh Census, 1890, 150, Washington, 1894. 

+ According to Mrs. M. C. Stevenson (The Zufi Indians, Twenty-third Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, 303), marriages in the tribe also take place before the girl has reached puberty 
(belated puberty ?). 


3452— Bull. 834—08——_4 
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that a marriage before the sixteenth or seventeenth year on the part 
of the girl, and the twentieth on that of the young man, is rare. 
Marriages are arranged by parents ‘‘when they think the boy or girl 
ready to marry,’ the feelings of the parties not being always heeded. 
Individuals who never marry are but few. 

Marriage among the Pima, according to Chief Antonio Azul, takes 
place sometimes from love, but perhaps more often by the will of 
parents. The first menstruation is regarded as indicating fitness for 
marriage. Some of the girls, especially before the large boarding 
school was established, married at as early an age as 14. In one 
case both the young mother and her child were pupils in the agency 
school. E 

The Mohave young men and women do not live together before 
their marriage. There is, however, but little restraint on sexual 
relations. Not afew girls have one or more children before marriage, 
mostly by their brothers-in-law or stepfathers. There is but little 
shame attached to this practice, and such girls marry the same as 
others. The father is made to take care of the illegitimate child, 
which is usually called by some ancient name. 

Among the Yuma on the Colorado, according to reliable reports, 
sexual relations with girls are usually established soon after puberty 
and quite irrespective of marriage. Prostitution, especially with 
whites, appears to be tolerated; at least, there are indications that 
it is not uncommon. 

Among many of the Mexican tribes much that related to marriage 
has been more or less altered by views resulting from contact with 
whites and change in religion. On the whole, a moderately early 
marriage (girls 16 to 18, men 18 to 21) is favored. Among the least 
civilized tribes the conditions are much like those among the major- 
ity of the Arizona and New Mexico Indians. Chastity in a girl is not 
held very high. The fact that a girl has a child before marriage, or 
has been divorced, is, where church influence does not reach, of little 
hindrance to marriage. Some intratribal prostitution is everywhere 
freely acknowledged, and wherever the natives live near the whites 
mixture, both clandestine and by marriage, is prevalent. Very early 
marriages (13 to 15 years) take place occasionally among the Tara- 
humare, Huichol, and probably among others of the more primitive 
tribes. Among the Tarahumare old men seek to marry young girls. 
Among the Cora the parents of the young man approach those of the 
young woman whom they believe to be suitable for their son, and if 
an agreement is reached the couple are married even if not known to 
each other. Polygamy is still prevalent among the Tarahumare, 





a Compare accounts in the Reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and those in the Report on 
Indians, Eleventh Census, 1890. Although exaggeration must be guarded against, the evidence as to 
the dissolute life of at least some of the Yuma women is ample. 
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Tepecano, and Huichol, and to lesser degrees among the Cora and 
Tepehuane. It has disappeared wherever the white man’s religion 
has gained a firm foothold. 

The life of the married Indian is ordinarily, as the writer had a 
chance to observein many localities and instances, one of quiet and 
contentment rather than of active, demonstrative happiness, and often 

one of greater independence of action of both parties than among 
most whites. It is decidedly a more primitive, more natural family 
life, one of less mutual regard as well as helpfulness. In some tribes 
the husband exercises more authority over his wife than in others, 
In most tribes if the woman displeases her husband, or if he becomes 
jealous, she is liable to be maltreated by him. Among the Huichol, for 
example, a man beat his wife because she permitted herself to be 
measured by the writer against her husband’s wishes; the woman was 
old and it could hardly have been a question of jealousy. Unfaithful- 
ness on the part of the wife, if detected by the husband, is generally 
punished corporally. Among the Apache, until about twenty-five 
years ago, in some instances the jealous husband or the female relatives 
cut off the unfaithful wife’s nose;% in rare instances the husband 
kalled her. 

After marriage, conception with the Indian woman occurs usually 
without much delay. There were no signs of any important _differ- 
ences, either in this respect or in the periods between successive 
pregnancies, as compared with the average white woman. 

Further peculiarities of the sexual life of the people could not be 
inquired into with profitable results. From various indications the 
subject does not offer much of unusual interest. 

There are no mutilations of the genital organs, with one possible 
exception. An artificial production of the so-called ‘‘mujerados,” for 
purposes of ceremonial pederasty, among some of the Pueblos was 
reported, but it is not known whether this is still practised. 


STERILE WOMEN; PREFERENCE OF SEX; GESTATION 


Women sterile by nature occur in every tribe, but the proportion is 
always small. 

There are only a few childless women, known as ka-tu-a-wit, among 
the Southern Ute. The people have no definite theory concerning the 
condition. 

Some naturally sterile women were met with among the White 
Mountain and other Apache. There is no special term by which 





a “Asa punishment for adultery on the part of the wife [among the Apache] the nose was formerly cut 
off, but this practice seems to have been abandoned in later years, for, ona visit among them and aiter 
observing about 3,000 Indians, I saw only seven women so disfigured, and they had reached or passed 
the middle age.’’—Special Agent Stephen Whited, Report on Indians, Eleventh Census, 1890, 150. 

Four women, all above 50 years of age, with their noses cut off, were seen by the writer in 1905 at San 
Carlos. It was said that most of the mutilations were the work of the other women of the tribe, 

6 Hammond, W. A., Sexual Impotence in the Male, New York, 1883, 
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others designate such women except tu-il-sih-ta (‘‘never-get-a-child’’), 
and, as elsewhere, not much attention seems to be given to the condi- 
tion. At San Carlos sterility in women is well known, and is believed 
by the women to be the men’s fault. A young woman who, though 
well developed and healthy looking, and menstruating regularly, 
remained sterile, was pointed out to the writer. Her first marriage 
was dissolved on account of the sterility, on the supposition that the 
man might be the cause of it. She was given another husband, with 
whom she has now lived for more than two years, but there has been 
no conception. Among the Navaho, Zufti, and Papago women ste- 
rility is rare. A few sterile women were pointed out to the writer 
among the Pueblos and the Pima, and several such, known as 
cha-aik (“barren”) were living at the time of his visit among the 
Mohave. On the First mesa of the Hopi there were in 1900 four 
women who, although married for more than ten years each, had 
never become pregnant. Among the Tarahumare sterile women are 
called “mules.” The Cora told the writer that occasionally one of 
their women has no child until the third or fourth year after matriage, 
and a few have never borne any. Similar accounts as to childless 
women were heard in all the other tribes. The opinion that the male 
may be the cause of the childless marriage was met with in several 
tribes besides the Apache. 

All the young Indian wives want to have children. In some in- 
stances they prefer boys to girls; in others they desire children of 
both sexes. 

Usually, though not always, the White Mountain Apache woman 
desires a boy. In this tribe when a pregnant woman wants especially 
a boy or a girl, she calls on a medicine-man or woman, who plays on 
the violin, uses certain incantations, touches the woman’s abdomen, 
and gives her to take internally some of the much used sacred yel- 
low tule pollen (hadntin). Women who wish to have children, or who 
want morechildren after being unfruitful for a time, are sometimes given 
by a medicine-woman a cluster of the eggs of a certain spider; this 
dose is handed to a relative to put into meat or other food without 
being cooked or otherwise prepared, to be given the patient without 
her knowledge. It is supposed that the many eggs of the particular 
spider referred to will bring about conception—in other words, that 
the prolificness of the spider will induce a similar condition in the 
woman. The San Carlos and the Tonto Apache women want girls as 
well as boys, for the former would soon be able to aid the mother in her 
domestic duties. . 

On one occasion the Walapai women were observed by Doctor Per- 
kins, their agent, to cut off, with avidity, the feet of a gopher; they 
said that the feet are boiled and eaten by young women in order 
‘““to have many boys and girls,” 
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As to preference of sex among the Pima, formerly, when the people 
used to fight, the women say they wished for boys; now they wish 
more for girls, who can cook for them and help them in other ways. 
They believe that if a woman will eat one seed of the gourd which is 
commonly used for water she will have a boy.* The Zufi want many 
children of both sexes; only a few of those asked with regard to sex 
showed any preference,” and the same may be said of the Mohave. 
The Tarahumare desire boys much more than girls. A woman who 
wants a boy will sing during the sexual intercourse ta-ur, ta-wr. 
They want boys because they may become great foot racers or even 
governors. 

Pregnancy in its earlier stages generally interferes in no way with 
the woman’s habits of life and occupation in any of the tribes, but 
it is very rare in any Indian settlement to see a woman near her 
term working hard, or even to meet her outside of the dwelling. 
Functional disturbance and diseases of pregnancy are much less fre- 
quent and less serious than with white women. 

There are some curious notions about gestation as well as about 
the unborn child. In all the tribes the pregnant woman must observe 
certain tabus. 

The Apache women believe that with both boys and girls gesta- 
tion lasts during a period of from nine to ten moons, the time being 
counted by'the new moon and from the last menstruation. The day 
of the new moon is fortunate for the child. It is believed that boys 
who begin to walk on that day will be fast runners. The women 
know no means of determining the sex of the child in utero. 

The San Carlos Apache pregnant woman keeps about her usual 
duties as long as she is physically able to do so. She avoids no work 
from precaution. Beyond ordinary care the younger people know of 
no special tabu for her, but among the less civilized element of the 
tribe she is not allowed to be visited by strange people who might 
frighten her. She may eat anything she likes, and does not nee to 
abstain from looking at an animal being killed or at blood. Some 
women have a little morning sickness, but others have none at all, 
suffering, on the whole, but little. 

Among the Hopi the pregnant woman must not see blood or any- 
thing else likely to frighten her. The gestation period is counted by 
moons, and the rather prevalent opinion, perhaps based on the slight 
excess in size of the male child, is that it lasts longer with a boy than 





aIn case a child is born dead to a Pima woman and she does not want any more children, the body 
is buried with the face covered with wrappings and with the head deep in the little cave which is cus- 
tomarily made at the base of the grave. If, on the other hand, the mother desires to have more chil- 
dren, the face of the dead baby is not covered and the body is placed so that the head is directly under 
the shaft of the grave. Much faith is put in these expedients. 

b Occasionally, when either a boy or a girlis specially desired, the people visit certain shrines to pray 
for the object of their wish. See Mrs. M.C. Stevenson, The Zuni Indians, Twenty-third Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 294. 
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with a girl. No sign is much relied on as an indication of the sex of 
the unborn infant. Transgression in some of the tabus may result 
in the child being born an albino. 

The pregnant Zufi woman “must be guarded from the sight of 
moving water, fish, and water reptiles no less than from fierce and 
fearful things.”’* The period of gestation is supposed to be ten 
lunar months in the case of a boy and nine lunar months in that of a 
girl. The mother has no means of determining whether she will 
have a boy or a girl. Artificial abortion, the people believe, is apt 
to be followed by sterility. 

The Pima have no definite ideas as to the period of viability of 
the fetus. They feel it, and hence know it must be alive. They have 
no means of determining the sex. The tabus of a pregnant woman 
among the Pima do not allow her to see a sick person, because it 
may cause the latter’s stomach to swell and perhaps cause his death. 
Even the husband of the pregnant woman must not visit the sick. 
There seems to be no idea that the sick person may have an injuri- 
ous effect on the mother or her infant. Further, the pregnant woman 
is not allowed to eat impure things, particularly food that may have 
been touched by vultures or coyotes, nor must she look on anything 
that is regarded as bad. This does not include fresh blood. The 
pregnant woman takes no special precautions on account of her condi- 
tion. She works as long as she is able to do so. She has no special 
diet until near confinement, when she eats sparingly. Most of the 
pregnant women have a little morning sickness, but there are also a 
good many who have none. Some have only slight nausea, without 
vomiting. The principal midwife in the tribe never knew of a case 
of really severe vomiting due to pregnancy. 

Among the Papago also gestation is believed to last one lunar 
month longer in the case of a boy than in that of a girl. ‘There is 
no telling”’ about the sex of a child before its birth, except in the case 
of boys “by the long time they stay in.”’ 

With the Mohave, gestation is supposed to last regularly ten lunar 
months. It is believed, however, that if a new conception takes 
place soon after the birth of a child the subsequent fetus will grow 
very slowly, and the gestation may be prolonged to a whole year. 

In some of the Mexican tribes the women have largely adopted 
the Mexican views on these points, while in others the notions of the 
people are much like those of our Indians. The Tepecano, for 
instance, believe that the period of gestation for a boy lasts nine 
(calendar) months, but only seven or eight for a girl. Nowhere is 
much reliance placed on any special sign as to the sex of the unborn. 


sae = Geet oe —- i 5 = 

aCushing, in W. Matthews’s Ichthyophobia, Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1X, 1898, 110. See also 
Mrs. M. C. Stevenson, The Zufi Indians, Twenty-third Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 296. 
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Among the Opata, in Sonora, the fetus is believed to breathe, air 
gaining access to it through the vagina. Should the latter be occluded 
in any manner the child would lose its breath and die. An Opata 
woman recently testified to this effect in a case of suspected infanticide 
before a court. 


LABOR; MULTIPLE AND ABNORMAL BIRTHS; PLACENTA, REAPPEAR- 
ANCE OF MENSTRUATION 


Much has been said about the ease with which the Indian 
woman undergoes childbirth. From what the writer has learned and 
observed, and from what he knows of the subject in the case of white 
women, however, it is his opinion that a healthy Indian woman of 
normal physique, with a normal child, on the average suffers 
quite as much and as long as does the normal white woman under 
similar conditions. The differences lie in the facts that the Indian 
women as a rule are well built; that most of them are used to outdoor 
life, and are healthy, strong, and very patient, and that, as com- 
pared with the whites, a larger proportion of the children are abso- 
lutely normal. Owing largely to these same factors the puerperium 
in the Indian woman is often a very healthful one, and return to the 
ordinary mode of life is quite rapid. There is no indication of any 
less organic sensibility in the Indian woman, comparing her always 
with other women of similar social position. Nor are all the labors 
of Indian women easy. Dystocia is well known, and manual assist- 
ance is often needed and employed. 

There is generally but little visible preparation for the event of 
childbirth. The woman walks about, at least within the dwelling, 
and does more or less work up to the time when the pains have well 
set in. Sometimes she is urged to walk or stand up to the last stage 
of labor. She then reposes in different positions on a skin, a mat, or a 
blanket, or on warm sand spread on the ground. Delivery takes 
place while the woman is squatting, or on her knees, or on hands and 
knees or elbows, or lying down; frequently she holds on toan attendant, 
or to a sash, rope, strap, or stick which is fastened somewhere near 
for the purpose. Ordinarily the only assistant is the mother or some 
other female relative of mature years, but more than one woman or 
person may be present. In most tribes there are older women who 
are reputed especially apt helpers, a sort of midwives, who are ex- 
pected to aid spiritually as well as physically. 

The assistance given is everywhere substantially the same, con- 
sisting mainly of pressure or kneading with the hands or with a 
bandage about the abdomen, the object of which is to give direct aid 
in the expulsion of the child. The procedure, which is not always 
gentle, accomplishes very probably the same result as the kneading 
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of the uterine fundus under similar conditions by the white physician, 
namely, more effective uterine contractions. 

Among some tribes steaming the lower part of the body is occasion- 
ally resorted to as a help to speedy delivery. Decoctions, especially 
that of cedar (Juniperus sec.), are drunk, particularly among the 
Pueblos; and there are prayers and ceremonial observances, as well 
as appropriate fetishes. Internal examination of the patient is 
resorted to only when she isin great distress. When strong manual aid 
is needed it is given by the husband, a brother, or a medicine-man. 
After birth the cord is usually cut and tied. Delivery of the placenta 
generally follows in a short time, on the average more promptly than 
among the whites. 

To determine the exact progress of labor would require numerous 
precise personal observations impossible for the stranger to make, 
and information obtained through mere inquiry is necessarily unsatis- 
factory. 

After confinement the woman remains on the skin or mat as long 
as exhausted or weak. - The generative organs, external and internal, 
receive no special attention or merely superficial cleansing. Save 
in exceptional cases, the woman generally rises earlier than is the 
custom among whites; not seldom the first, but usually the second 
or third day; and she does not take as much care against exposure as 
the white woman. The period of her confinement to the house 
differs among the various tribes, and is a matter of purely religious 
custom. 

~ There are well-authenticated instances in which an Indian woman 
has given birth to a child on a journey, and after a shorter or longer 
time has resumed travel, or where she brought forth one day and was 
at work the next. Similar cases, however, occur among the whites. 

Among all of the tribes after childbirth the mother is dieted in dif- 
ferent ways. This observance is partly prophylactic, partly religious. 

Abnormal positions of the child are infrequent, but their occurrence 
is well known and dreaded among all the tribes. The same may 
be said of puerperal troubles, which, however, are also rare, the 
puerperium being freer of abnormalities and diseases than among 
whites. Twins are not uncommon; triplets are very rare, and are 
regarded as something uncanny; of more than three children at a 
birth none of the persons questioned had ever heard. Monstrosities 
are rare, but occur among all the tribes; if of a pronounced kind the 
child is not allowed to live. 

The delivery itself is nowhere surrounded with much secrecy, and 
female members of the family, in some instances also male relatives 
and even children, may be present. 

Tribal details. — Among the White Mountain Apache after childbirth 
the woman, unless too weak, runs about among the bushes outside 
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the hut im order that ‘‘the blood may not clot.’ The first day she 
partakes of a little soup or gruel, but as soon as she begins to resume 
her customary occupations—that is, from the second day on—she 
may eat what she likes. 

The San Carlos woman is delivered in the kneeling position, with 
the limbs well apart. A helping woman, kneeling or squatting 
behind, puts her arms about the upper part of the abdomen of the 
patient. and presses upon the uterus. If the progress is not satisfac- 
tory, the patient has to rise and walk toward the east, then to the 
north, then to the west, and finally to the south. This procedure is 
believed to hasten delivery. Sometimes but not often there is trouble 
with the placenta. If it does not appear, the old woman attendant 
presses on the abdomen and kneads the fundus of the uterus. Only 
in very exceptional cases will she touch the genitals. If no other 
help remains, a woman especially skillful in such emergencies is called. 
She takes the cord between two fingers and, followitig its course, 
introduces her hand and with one finger tries to loosen the afterbirth 
(this was illustrated to the writer very skillfully by one of the old 
women), or she may introduce her hand with a little knife with which 
she tries to obtain a better hold on the placenta and help in tearing 
it away. Even with these expedients she may fail entirely. Another 
way is to pull on the cord and work little by little. When the cord 
breaks, however, there is trouble, and several women in the tribe are 
remembered as having suffered much or as having died from illness 
consequent on a retention of the placenta. External aid (kneading 
and pressure) is always relied upon most, internal manipulation 
being almost abhorrent to the people. After confinement the San 
Carlos woman is not allowed to go about as does the White Mountain 
woman. She either lies quiet or, according to an old custom, there is 
built in the hut a little separate fire, from which, after a while, the 
remaining wood and ashes are taken away and the heated earth is 
covered with grass. The woman lies on her abdomen upon the grass 
and is well covered up, remaining thus for some time. This is done 
particularly when there is profuse hemorrhage. There is no definite 
number of days of seclusion. The mother is kept indoors until she 
feels well. A child is sometimes born in a temporary habitation or — 
on the road, and sometimes it is impossible, from other causes, for 
the woman to remain indoors for any considerable length of time. 
For the first day or two the mother eats nothing: “‘strong’’—no beef 
and no salt. After four days her face and hands are washed. In 
eight days she is completely bathed and then can eat anything that 
is to be had. If the woman is not well after delivery, more care is 
taken with her diet. She is given only a little bread or coffee or 





@ The placenta is wrapped up in an old cloth and buried or otherwise disposed of, so that no animal 
can get atit. Should it be eaten, it is believed that the child may not live. 
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gruel. On the other hand, if strong, she can soon eat almost every- 
thing, even with salt. She is never given any tulipi, however. 

When asked about the occurrence of twins in the tribe most of the 
‘San Carlos women said it was quite rare, and they could refer to no 
recent instance. When asked about triplets, they usually answered 
with a laugh, saying that they were not dogs to have so many. 
None of them had heard of any such occurrence in the tribe. The 
only instances of congenital abnormalities among the San Carlos 
Apache learned of by the writer were a harelip and a case of imperfo- 
rate anus. When a deformity is considerable, the infant is usually 
allowed to die. In the tribe, however, there is a man who has no 
external ears, but simply an opening on each side into the head. 
He was born thus. No one could remember any instance of multiple 
breasts or limbs. 

Among the Mescaleros a woman in labor kneels on the ground with 
her limbs separated, while another woman kneels behind her and 
from time to time presses on the abdomen. Old women assist in the 
labor. When the delivery is difficult, they give some medicine, press 
and knead the abdomen, and often endeavor to remove the child 
manually. No one except tlie attending woman is allowed to be 
present. The placenta is wrapped up and buried. After labor the 
woman observes no special diet and eats almost anything she desires. 
No fixed period for her to stay indoors was observed. One Mescalero 
woman is known to have had three children at a birth. One was a 
monster without arms and another had only one eye. Both of 
these were killed. This occurred about thirty-five years ago. 

Among the Lipan the position of the woman in labor is on her 
knees with limbs well separated, aid being given by an attendant 
who from behind holds back her shoulders. The placenta is so dis- 
posed of that it may not be disturbed by beasts of prey. A cradle 
board is made when the child is four days old. The woman is not 
allowed to go out before four days have elapsed. The baby is shown 
to the sun soon after birth, but is not taken out until 2 weeks old. 
These old observances, however, are being slowly abandoned. 

Among the Navaho generally only the old women assist, but when 
the childbirth is difficult one or more men may be called in, who 
aid the woman in labor by encircling her abdomen with their 
arms, endeavoring to hasten the birth. A medicine-man is occa- 
sionally called in to aid with pressure and also with “medicine” and 
incantations.@ 


aA curious case was reported to the writer by Doctor McKee, formerly physician to the Hopi and 
Navaho at Keams canyon. She was called to attend a Navaho woman who thought that confinement 
was delayed. On arriving she found the patient at about the end of the seventh month of pregnancy 
and with absolutely no signs of approaching labor. The doctor was informed that, according to the 
calculation of the woman and her relatives, the time for the confinement had passed and for two 
days the men in the family had been aiding the woman to be delivered by pressing her abdomen. For- 
tunately the manipulation had not been violent enough to injure either the mother or her infant. The 
child was born nearly two months later. 
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Especially reliable information was obtained in this line among the 
Pima from an old midwife known as Mary, sister of the chief, Antonio 
Azul. She comes from a family of chiefs and learned her vocation 
from her mother and sister. She is in every way comparable to a 
country midwife among the whites, and is called on to aid in most of 
the confinements in her neighborhood. According to this woman the 
preparations for labor among the Pima are very simple. The woman 
at term is directed to walk as long as possible, as the delivery will be 
easier than if she takes to her bed on the approach of the first pains. 
When walking becomes impossible she is placed in a sitting posture 
on a little bedding or merely a cloth. If the progress is then satis- 
factory she is let alone until the child is born. In some cases the 
patient sits on the ground with the knees drawn up, and inclining 
slightly backward on a helping woman, who sits behind her. Occa- 
sionally a depression is made in the ground in front of the woman to 
receive the baby. The practice differs with different families. If the 
birth does not take place promptly, the midwife squats or kneels, 
takes the woman on her lap, puts her arms around her abdomen, 
and bears down with all her strength. When the patient writhes a 
little, she shakes her moderately from side to side, and if satisfactory 
progress is not made the midwife goes in front while the husband 
from behind presses on the abdomen of his wife with all his strength. 
The midwife never examines the patient internally, and she does not 
pull on the child, as this would be contrary to custom. My informant 
never had a case where success did not attend the expedients men- 
tioned, although the time might be long. If the. placenta does not 
follow the birth directly or within a short time, as it usually does, 
the cord is tied and the midwife commences pressing on the uterus 
and kneading it—a practice which is usually successful. She does 
not pull on ‘the cord or introduce her hand. In one instance a 
peculiar treatment for retained placenta was administered by a 
female helper. The confined woman was made to pull herself up 
on a rope suspended from above. When she was nearly erect, she 
was told to open her mouth and into this the midwife quickly intro- 
duced, as far as she could, one of her fingers. The object was to in- 
duce a violent effort at vomiting while the woman was in that 
peculiar position, with the muscles of the upper part of her body, 
as well as those of the abdomen, well contracted: The effort, 
whether by inducing great and sudden pressure on the uterus or a 
reflex relaxation of the os uteri, succeeded, the afterbirth being 
promptly expelled. The placenta is buried by the women. 

’ Attentions to the Pima mother after labor are also very simple. 
If she is in good health and seems well, as is often the case, she is 
left entirely to herself. For the first few hours she receives no food 
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and is not washed. After that she can have a little food when she 
likes. If she is weak or inclined to faint, she has to be fed at once 
and is given warm soup made from flour and water. Formerly she 
was not washed until sixteen days after labor, but now the cus- 
tomary time is four days, provided there is no danger of her 
catching cold; but meanwhile she cleanses herself somewhat with dry 
cloths. No medion is given, except in cases where the woman 
feels ill. 

Formerly a Pima woman after delivery tabued salt for eight days 
or more. At present there is no observance of any special diet, 
except that for the first day or two she avoids whatever is considered 
‘“strong.”’ 

Accidents to a mother after delivery are not frequent. When 
there is too much milk, the midwife relieves the pressure with 
her hands. The mother is seldom able to nurse her babe at once; 
often the milk does not appear for two and occasionally for even 
three or four days. Meanwhile the child is given some simple diet. 
The writer’s informant never knew of the birth of a monster. She 
knew, however, of an infant without arms born to a Pima woman; 
it was not allowed to live. Her own grandson shows a congenital 
defect of finger nails; so small an abnormality would not be con- 
sidered sufficient cause for disposing of the child. 

Only one case of triplets had occurred in the tribe within the recol- 
lection of the persons interviewed. In this case all three children 
lived to advanced age and died within recent years. 

No case of deformed pelvis was known in the tribe. 

Difficult and long labor, the old Pima think, is due largely to the 
fact that women do not now always make sufficient effort to hasten 
birth. Difficulties are especially noticed in the women who have 
adopted to the greatest extent the ways of the whites. 

Among the northern Papago assistance in delivery is given by 
older female relatives. During the later stages of the labor the 
patient, who sits down on the ground, aids delivery by raising herself 
by means of a cord fixed to the wall or ceiling. After confinement 
the Papago woman in some localities is expected to stay indoors 
for two or three weeks, a custom probably of Spanish derivation. 
Several years ago a Papago woman at Sacaton had a retention of 
the placenta. When all ordinary means had failed, the white agency 
_ doctor was called, but the woman refused to have the afterbirth 
removed manually or with the aid of instruments, and died some 
days afterwards. 

Among the Maricopa the position in labor and the ordinary usages 
connected with delivery are like those among the Pima; no depres- 
sion, however, is made in the ground in front of the patient, as is. 
done at times among the latter. 
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The Hopi woman, if her health is good, goes about her lighter 
duties to the last and, if no complications develop, takes actual rest 
for a day or two only after confinement. She is delivered in most 
cases in a kneeling or squatting position, on sand covered with rags. 
She stays at least four days indoors, in obedience to a religious 
custom, and observes a stipulated diet.¢ 

Methods of delivery in the Rio Grande pueblos and among the 
Zufi are given by Mrs. M. C. Stevenson in The Sia (Eleventh Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 132-143, and The Zuni Indians 
(Twenty-third Annual Report of same Bureau, 297 et seq.). 

Jn an ordinary confinement among the Mohave the little help that 
is necessary is given by the older women among the relatives or 
acquaintances. When the labor is difficult a woman is called in 
‘““who knows how to help.”’ There are several such women in the 
tribe, and they have to be paid like the medicine-men. Most labors 
are completed within half a day; some last up to two days. It is 
believed by Mohave mothers that more pain is suffered in the case of 
a.girl, a boy being easier to deliver. The mother eats nothing the 
first day, drinking only warm water or a little soup. With her first 
child the mother abstains from meat and salt for one month. With 
successive children this time of abstinence is reduced to three or two 
weeks.? ; 

There is but little preparation for parturition among the Tara- 
humare, and the labor usually does not last many hours, though 
there are exceptions. The woman ties a sash about her waist, and 
the tightening of this, which may be repeated, is supposed to aid the 
delivery. Unless suffering from some accident the mother leaves the 
dwelling within a few hours to wash herself.° 

Among the Opata labor lasts usually from eight to eighteen hours, 
but instances are known of duration of but a few minutes, while, on 
the other hand, in a small number of cases several days elapsed 
between the first occurrence of pains and the delivery, without pro- 





a At Oraibi, according to H. R. Voth, the’ parturient woman assumes a kneeling position with both 
hands onthefloor. At themoment of birth the woman is usually left alone. When the child is delivered 
the mother chews juniper twigs and some warm corn gruel isgiven her. If the delivery of the placenta 
is retarded, the attending woman gently presses and kneads theabdomen. If that fails, she resorts toa 
little broom (or brush) made of stiff grass, and with this gently strikes the hips and back of the patient, 
at the same time pulling lightly on the cord. The mother is not allowed to eat or drink anything cold 
throughout the lying-in period. Mr. Voth gives also, besides other details, an interesting account of 
aid in difficult labor and in a case of retained placenta. A woman was in labor for two days and a night 
and was exhausted. Directed by an Indian called to help, the husband of the patient knelt, placing 
both of his hands on the floor. The woman was then laid across his back, but somewhat to one side 
so that a downward pressure was applied to her abdomen. At the same time the helper applied gentle 
pressure with his hands‘on both sides of the abdomen. The child (dead) was expelled in a very short 
time and the woman’s life saved. In another case where the placenta was retained, manipulation and 
pressure were employed on the uterus, an old woman meanwhile pulling gently on the cord.—See 
H. R. Voth, Oraibi Natal Customs and Ceremonies, in Field Columbian Museum Publications, Anthro- 
pological series, VI, no. 2, Chicago, 1905. 

b The placenta and hlood clots are placed in a cloth and buried by the women in some out-of-the-way 
spot, although there appears to be no superstition connected with the act. 

¢ The placenta is buried deep and a stone is laid oyer it, so that dogs may not eat it. 
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longed interruption in the pains. There are but few cases in which 
labor is atypical and really difficult. Among nearly 50 cases in which 
he assisted, Doctor Alderman, the principal informant of the writer 
among this tribe, had but one feet presentation. In labor the woman 
usually kneels or squats with knees apart. She is attended by her 
nearest female relative, but other women and even men and children 
may be present. The event is not considered one requiring great 
secrecy. A light shawl is tied about the woman’s abdomen, over the 
fundus, and tightened as much as ‘‘two women can draw,” or a large 
pad of cloth is laid over the uterus and bound there tightly with a 
bandage. During the pains (at any period of the labor) a helping 
woman takes the patient, who has assumed a kind of sitting posture, 
by the hips and shakes her quite forcibly to and fro. This manipu- 
lation is repeated at intervals until the child is born. Sometimes 
two women, one on each side, alternate in pressing strongly on the 
fundus. ‘The placental portion of the cord, after severing, must be 
fastened in some way to the mother’s thigh, otherwise, it is believed, 
it might recede and be lost within, when the mother could not be 
delivered of it and the afterbirth. The placenta, however, seldom 
causes trouble.* The toilet of the mother is restricted to drying 
with pieces of cloth, washing being delayed until the period of the 
‘“‘dieta”’ has passed. 

After delivery the woman usually remains four or five days in bed, 
but she observes a diet for forty days, during which time she must 
not wash or comb her hair. Under the ‘‘dieta” chile, beans, fresh 
meats, and certain other articles may not be eaten. The woman sub- 
sists solely on a little dried meat, chicken, eggs, and a few other 
simple nonstimulating foods, with but a smali allowance of salt. It 
is probable that this limited diet is in part, though not wholly, the 
result of Mexican influence. 

Among the Tepecano parturition is generally accomplished with 
the aid of one or more related or friendly older women. There are 
no professional helpers and the woman in childbirth is not secluded 
from her family or friends. The ordinary labor lasts about twelve 
hours, but there are not a few cases in which the duration is less and 
some in which it is greater. The woman is delivered squatting on 
her knees and toes, or on knees, toes, and hands, with the lower limbs 
well separated. In difficult labor the husband or brother or helping 
woman encircles the patient’s abdomen from behind with the arms 
and tries to expel the child by pressure, which is continued without 
intermission as long as possible. If this treatment does not accom- 
plish its purpose, a medicine-man is called and proceeds with the 
woman in labor much as with any other patient; that is, prays and 
exerts his magical powers in his wonted way, but gives her at the 
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same time a decoction of ‘‘herba buena” or ‘‘rosa de castilla,’’ and 
may himself try abdominal pressure or kneading. The abdomen of 
the delivered woman is bound with the ordinary broad sash, a cus- 
tom probably acquired from the Mexicans. The woman is urged to 
remain in bed as long as possible, and she generally stays indoors 
eight to fifteen and even thirty days. 

The Huichol women in labor are assisted by older women, as among 
other Indians. As soon as able afterwards they wash themselves 
all over. 

Among the Nahua, most of the Tarasco, and the Tlahuiltec the 
observances as to help, cleanliness, diet, and other matters of medical 
interest concerning the woman before, during, and following delivery 
are more or less modified by Mexican usages. 

The primipara receives everywhere a special attention and is more 
bound than a multipara to observe diet and other customs. 

In order to obtain more exact information respecting the duration 
of labor and other matters relating to childbirth, the writer questioned 
directly a number of Apache and Pima mothers. It was found almost 
invariably that after proper introduction and explanation as to the 
inquiries to be made the woman was willing enough to give all the 
information at her command, but in many cases her remembrance 
of long-past events was so imperfect that a portion of the data 
could not be utilized. The best answers were those relating to the 
length of labor (it being possible in almost every instance to learn the 
approximate time of the day or night when the pains began and 
when the infant was born) and those relating to the last child. 

The results, so far as the duration of labor is concerned, show con- 
siderable individual variation in both series; yet it will be noted from 
the table below that there is in both series a tendency toward 
groupings of frequencies, which are quite similar in the two tribes. In 
nearly 29 per cent of the 35 tabulated cases among the Apache and 23.5 
per cent of those among the Pima, the labor lasted only two hours or 
less; labor of between seven and twelve hours’ duration among the 
Apache (31 per cent), and seven to ten hours among the Pima (32 per 
cent) forms the second and largest group; while the third group 
embraces the prolonged labors, of more than one day’s duration (17 
per cent among the Apache and 17.6 per cent among the Pima). 
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a More detail tables will be found at the end of the chapter, 


In the majority of the cases the labor with the first child was pro- 
longed; there is, however, but little uniformity as to duration in this 
or other series of births (see detail table). In eight families where 
records of more than one child, including the first, were obtained, the 
labor in the first case was longer than in the second in four, about 
equal in one, and shorter in three instances. The longest labor (seven 
days) occurred with the third child; the two next longest (each four 
days), one with a first and one with a second child. 

The delivery of the placenta took place in all but two instances 
within less than one-half hour after the birth of the child. In the 
majority of the cases the interval was very short—one or two pains— 
“a very short while,” ‘‘a short while.”” In one case, however (first 
child), the afterbirth was delivered only after a delay of four hours, 
and in another (fourth child) after five hours. There is no suggestion 
of any relation between the promptness of the delivery of the child 
and that of the placenta, or between this and the order of birth of 
the child (first, second, ete.). 

Another point in the inquiry may be considered in this place, 
namely, the reestablishment of the menses after childbirth. There 
were collected only 21 reliable’records of this class, but there are in 
addition a number of others of negative nature, showing the time (age 
of the infant) at which menstruation has not yet reappeared. The 
data, given in a table below,* show much irregularity. While in indi- 





2See also the details at the end of this chapter. 
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vidual instances the function was reestablished as early as the fourth or 
the fifth month, in numerous cases it did not manifest itself again 


until after the tenth or twelfth month, or even later. 


In the same 




















woman the regularity is probably greater (though there are excep- 
tions), but accurate records are lacking. 
Reappearance of menstruation after childbirth 
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The detailed data relating to individual labor cases and kindred 


subjects are as follows: 
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HREM Ks) PHYSIOLOGICAL AND MEDICAL OBSERVATIONS == 9a 
FARLY ATTENTION TO THE INFANT: NURSING AND FEEDING 


The treatment of the newborn child among the Indians herein 
dealt with, so far as it is of physiological or medical interest, is every- 
where quite simple. After being cut and tied, the cord is wrapped 
in a piece of fabric or, in some instances, simply laid upon the abdo- 
men. A bandage is sometimes placed about the child’s abdomen. 
The infant is taken in charge by the grandmother or another old 
woman, and is then washed or rubbed, in some tribes given a taste of 
a sacred food or drink, and Jaid to sleep at first on bedding and later 
on a cradle board. As soon as the mother’s flow of milk commences 
the child is nursed. No difference was found anywhere between the 
manner of nursing or feeding the male and the female infani. 

With the Apache newborn infant the cord is usually tied an inch 
or a little more from the body and then cut about the same distance 
farther away. But little or no wrapping is used. In four or five days, - 
if all goes well, the cord falls off’ The child is then cleansed somewhat 
or washed with warm water. 

About San Carlos, in families in which the old customs still prevail, 
the child receives its first thorough bathing after four days have passed 
and is then taken out of doors for the first time, this course being pur- 
sued especially with the first child. A woman recently confined, on 
being asked why she did not wash or take out her baby until afier 
four days, could give no reason other than that in case of the first 
child the old folk make the mother wait so long. One San Carlos 
woman told the writer that her babies when born were washed with 
warm water as soon as it could be made ready. In some instances 
the children were washed by a woman attendant and in others by the 
mother herself. At first the child is laid in a warm bed improvised 
from old clothing, but it is put into the cradle as soon as the latter is 
made, usually during the first or second day. In no case do the 
women put anything into the water in which they wash the babies. 

__ A Tonto Apache mother of nine children said that her infants were 

washed with warm water soon after birth. Among this tribe the cord 
is tied with a clean string about an inch from the body and covered 
with some of the “‘cotton” and powder of the root of a certain plant 
(me-tci-da-iltso, Perezia wrightii), which make it heal quickly. If 
soreness develops more of the same root is applied. In a day or two 
a cradle board is made on which the babe is placed. Among the San 
Carlos people ashes or clay are never used in cleaning the newborn 
child. With the more careful mothers infants are washed daily, or 
nearly every day. 

Among the Mescalero Apache the cord is tied about 11 or 2 inches 
from the body and then cut. The cradle board is made after the birth 
of the child, which is laid thereon the second or third day. 
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Among the Jicarilla Apache the cord is tied and cut much as among 
the whites. It is then wrapped in rags and the child is incased in a 
goatskin. After four days the infant is taken out of the skin and 
given its first bath. 

Among the Lipan the cord is tied about 14 inches, and is cut about 
4 inches, from the body. Ordinarily nothing is applied to the end, 
but should it become sore horse excrement is burned and used as a 
remedy. When the cord is attended to and the child is cleansed 
somewhat with warm water, it is held in turn to the four points of the 
compass; then it is wrapped in some old soft cloth and laid on a skin 
or bedding spread over weeds known as #lo-til-spai. In former times 
the toilet cf the newborn infant, after the cord was tied, consisted of 
a simple washing with warm water, which was brought in the horn of a 
buffalo. The baby’s bed was always made over some of the #lo-til- 
spat. The mother was not allowed to nurse the infant for at least 
two days. 

The Navaho tie the cord about 14 inches from the body and cut 
it at a somewhat greater distance, much as among the Apache; the 
remaining part of the cord is usually allowed (at least in some parts 
of the reservation) to lie on the skin without any covering, unless 
soreness is apparent. 

Among the Hopi the cord is cut and tied. The child is washed 
with a little luke-warm water or soapsuds (made from the soap-weed) 
and then the skin is rubbed all over with wood ashes. Occasionally 
a whitish clay is also used for the rubbing: The washing and rub- 
bing are repeated daily until the skin is sufficiently clean. This is 
the practice in a few other pueblos also. At Laguna, according to the 
writer's informant in the village, only the clay is used. The Zuni 
cut and tie the cord and use soapsuds and ashes, in 2 manner similar 
to the Hopi.  — 

The Pima generally cut the cord about 1} inches from the body 
(the women indicate the breadth of three fingers), and then tie it. 
Further attentions to the infant are as follows: It is carefully handled, 
washed with warm water as soon as possible, wrapped in something 
warm, and placed on a little bedding on the ground or ina bed. Ifa 
cradle is obtained or made, which is not frequently the case, this is 
used for several days only until the baby is stronger, after which the 
usual swing is prepared for it. To prevent soreness of the cord the 
Pima apply powdered bark of the mesquite, finely ground red pigment, | 
probably ocher, pulverized dry grease wood (Covillea tridentata) 
mixed with fine dry mud from the river, or the dry spores of a little 
puffball fungus, a-te (“carries-earth-on-head,” Tylostoma). Occa- 





«Compare H. R. Voth, Oraibi Natal Customs and Ceremonies, Field Columbian Museum Publica- 
tions, Anthropological series, v1, no. 2, Chicago, 1905. 
6 Compare Mrs. M. C. Stevenson’s accounts in publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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sionally the navel becomes sore, but heals under these applications. 
A band is put around the child’s abdomen, the extremity of the 
cord is laid on it, and another band then passed over it. If the 
mother can not nurse the infant soon, it is fed on a little pinole 
and water or diluted milk. No teas or medicines are given and no 
clay or ashes is used. 

Among the Papago some tie the cord, others cut it within 2 inches 
of the body and then apply live coals or a burning stick to stop 
the bleeding. In the latter case there is no tying. The northern 
Papago have no cradle boards. After being washed, the newborn 
child is put on a bed made of blankets or cloth and kept there until 
_ two or three weeks old. After that it is put into the hammock, which 
is hike that used among the Pima.* 

Among the Maricopa the cord is cut and tied. Cradle boards, 
much like those found among the Apache, are in general use in this 
- tribe. 

Among the Mohave the cord is squeezed out so that ‘‘no blood 
remains inside,’ and then tied and cut off about 14 or 2 inches from 
the abdomen. It is covered or wrapped a little and generally falls 
off in a few days without trouble. The child is washed in warm water 
as soon as possible and is then rubbed with hot sand. There is no 
rubbing with ashes. 

Among the Tarahumare the medicine-man “‘cures”’ the cord; after 
cutting the cord he ties it, and applies a covering of palo santo. The 
body of the newborn infant is rubbed with sour liquid called 
“mancha.”’ 

Among the Opata the cord is tied with a piece of calico or cloth, about 
6 to 8 inches from the body, and is then cut. A rag is wrapped around 
the cord, which is allowed to fall down between the legs, after being 
further protected by a bandage. There is no washing. Whena child 
is born the common custom is to wipe it with adry cloth. Assoon as 
the child is dressed it is applied to the breast. If it does not nurse itis 
taken away and given manzanilla (camomile) tea. In many cases after 
the child receives the first attentions its head is thrown back, or it is 
held up by the feet, and the midwife apples the ball of the thumb to 
the roof of the mouth, pressing it up with considerable force. This 
treatment is called ‘“palidar’’ (forcing up the palate); it is for the 
purpose of raising the ‘“‘mollera’”’ or ‘“‘mojera’”’ (anterior fontanel). 
Falling of the mojera is supposed to be a very common complaint of 
childhood, and sometimes older people also are afflicted with the 
same trouble. 

Among most of the remaining Mexican tribes opportunities to 
obtain details on the various points under consideration were lacking. 


a The name of the babe is selected by an old man, so that the child may live as long as the latter. 
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The nursing* of the infant presents one characteristic feature, 
found among all the tribes visited: It is generally prolonged much 
beyond the period customary among the whites. Nursing is begun 
from within a few hours to several days after confinement, according 
to the flow of milk, and, unless a new pregnancy intervenes, the 
infant is not wholly weaned until 2, 3, or even 4 or more years old. 
The reasons usually assigned for this custom are that “it is good for 
the infant,” “it makes the child strong and healthy,” “it wants it,” 
and “does not want to give up.” There are rare instances in which 
a mother nurses the newly arrived infant as well as the last preceding 
child. The infant does not live exclusively, however, on the mother’s 
milk, except during the first three to eight months; after this stage, _ 
which differs in duration with the various tribes and with cireum- 
stances, it receives in addition more or less of the food forming the 
diet of the mother. 

The Indian woman, particularly in the uncivilized tribes, has gen- 
erally breasts of but moderate size, which produce a fair but not an 
unusual quantity of milk. A few instances were learned of in every 
tribe in which the secretion was insufficient, but such cases are rarer 
than among the whites of the larger cities. When the child can not 
be nursed by the mother recourse is had to goat’s or cow’s milk, it 
may be fed on what the people consider light diet, or another woman 
may nurse it. When a new pregnancy supervenes nursing is usually 
stopped, although, as mentioned above, there are exceptions to this 
custom. After they get teeth and run about some children wean 
spontaneously; in other cases the woman must absent herself for 
a time or apply some substance to her nipples, the bad taste of 
which does away with the child’s desire to nurse. In some of the 
tribes included in the writer’s researches the beginning of nursing is 
purposely somewhat delayed on account of peculiar notions of the 
people. 

Details—For the first five or six months the Apache baby gets 
only mother’s milk; later on it receives a little food of any kind 
eaten by the mother. The nursing is continued until after the child 
walks, unless there is a new pregnancy; but even the latter does not 
always cause an interruption. The ordinary method of weaning a 
child is to put a little red pepper on the nipples. If the mother has 
milk very soon after confinement, she begins to nurse the baby when 
it commences to cry; in some cases, however, she delays “until the 
baby’s mouth gets all clean.” If milk does not appear promptly, 
the child gets nothing for about a day, and it-is then fed on milk or 
something else that is not ‘“‘strong.” The results of special inquiry 
as to the appearance in different women of milk sufficient for nursing 


@ See also notes on pp. 66 et seq. 
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and the substances on which the child is fed when lactation is delayed 
are here summarized : 7 


San Carlos Apache 


Woman could begin sto, nurse after birth of | aia fe don ante ee 
child— ok te 


One very soon, had milk before delivery ..._....... | = 
One within one-half day (about 6 hours) ........... | — 
One after a night (about 10 hours) ..........-..-.-. | —— 
Omeriinow My NOUS sen sacc cess ek 2-25 Se eeSe ecm ee oe’ ip A eg pe ig aT 
NOIeRAELOTINS NOUES facia ce. als Sagar sos Soh es eee ses we | —- 
Mires ntter 24 NOULS. 2 J2<<-- 1.22 = 22-2 <cicnn saeee- = : aaa 
METMLLOL SO OUES 2 ene cath niaisse Seer cca woe i 


IMATE TE ORI eras Se etx Sek <aicowiad aside Damen ne | Thin soup of flour ane water and a little mescal 
juice with water. 

Ong atter beveral days... -< 22.2. v-2.- ease tes ese eee | Weak coffee. 

Three (one mother) ninth to tenth day.....-..-.- ae Cow’s milk. 





It happens only very rarely that an Apache woman after delivery 
is permanently without milk or with but little milk. In such a case, 
cr if the mother dies, 2 nursing woman among her relatives helps in 
caring for the baby, or it is brought up on fresh cow’s milk or on 
condensed milk and other liquid diet. The nursing is especially 
prolonged when the child has been sick or if it is weak. The Apache 
women do not continue to nurse children for long periods with the 
aim of preventing by this means new conceptions. If a nursing 
wcman becomes pregnant anew, in many instances she does not stop 
nursing. A few nurse the last preceding baby until the new one is 
born, and rarely a mother nurses both children at the same time. 
The flow of milk does not seem to stop because of pregnancy. 

Among the San Carlos people feeding begins generally about the 
time the baby commences to sit up (after the seventh month). At 
first the child usually gets something “light,” as coffee, milk, soup, 
crackers, tortilla, or fruit. One of the women said that she ‘would 
not think of giving the baby anything solid to eat before it could 
chew.’’ When the child begins to eat, however, it gets everything 
it desires of what can be provided, including even candy. The 
earliest case of additional feeding of the nursing infant was recorded 
among these Apache in a girl of 8} months, but was almost the rule 
among older children (see details in Appendix). 

Some of the women among the Mescalero Apache do not begin to 
nurse the child until two days after it is born and is “cleaned out.” 
. Among the Hopi a boy was pointed out to the writer who, though 
he must have been nearly 5 years old, was still occasionally nursing. 

The Zuni infant begins usually to receive articles of diet other than 

the mother’s milk after it is 4 months old. 


From the detail table with the chaptor on Labor, pp. 66 et seq. 
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Among the Pima women detailed inquiry as to the appearance of 
sufficient milk and the feeding of infants pending its appearance was 
made as among the San Carlos Apache, with the following result: 








Pima. 

Women could begin to nurse after birth of child— | Child fed meantime on— 
Two at once; nursed older child up to the time of labor.............-.- — 
Twoatonce, hadanilk before delivery *p22-c apse ee ee eeeceeee eee | — 
One after 3 hours S22 f5.2-5 6 otek eee bes ceo ek = ee ee ee | —— 
One after 6 hours........... oP as Sug alee eee Poaike melee > ge eae eee eS —— 
Two: after LOQOUrs!. «<6 sececs case sel caine ba iste aoe ene eee Seen ee emcee —~- 
One. after 12 hourss..2 :.i< afsca-ts pssceck a teen. ise eee ee tale —_— 
Onesatter' 1s hours’... 2 Teese Sa eee ce eee eee ee ee | sa 
One atter20 hours'-. ee Rete eee eae eee ee tee ee eee A little warm water. 
Onevsfter 20 hours... 25 5¢eee- eh asc dace ce oe toe ee ee ee ee aes it * ——— 
Tiwo'atter lidayi(24 hours) a. art nahiee coe seer ae ere eoe ee eee | —- 
One after-28 hours. 4.24 sates ae eee on te So OR ee eee | Cow’s milk. 
One afteri36 hours 45S Saco es nse aac ook See Cee eee ee eee Weak black coffee, 
One after 40 hours <7) .tr eee ds os eee ee Oe ee eee ae Cow’s milk. 
One after 2 days (48 hours) ..............-... eh Sh RS ee (2) 
One aiter sdays oes sets <8 eaten ie ee ees See ae ae rte (?) 
Oneiattemsa de ysis oe meta ecr te <pene oe aay rc atte ole Oe ear ee ee | Condensed milk. 
One aiter4 days: Sos ses teers se sass Cee ee ee ee ee es Cow’s milk. 
Oneaittend dayae. 2cttma ok jaca o-kicciss etc ahaa oelee Soe eee | do. 
One lations davies. so aaa- Se eee eee mac oat eee cil one et ete seen eee Nursed by another, 
Onetartarrasdaye. acts Goes ae stele tenis Sa Se ee a alc ee ee Cow’s milk. 
One:aiter sda ys’: 27 eeeeincctose cates a acts oe = eee tee td Saree a eee Condensed milk. 
Onecatter'd. daysrs.-.. saan cet eee iene SS Meee tere Rete tS Te. | Cow’s milk. 
One atten Gi days cnc. eae ate ee cae mere cen tal nC teas eisionen nen ee | Condensed milk, 
Onevatter:G) dayasecns 2258.5 eee ee eee eee ence ee ne eee eer ee tee do, 


Cases in which three or more days elapsed before the mother could 
nurse the child were remarkably numerous. The author suspected 
that, especially because of the frequent occurrence of the number 
four, in some cases the belated nursing was due to observances con- 
nected with that number, but this was always denied by the women. 

Some of the Pima feed the child on fruit and other-things from 
the time it is about 4 or 5 months old. Occasionally they even let it 
suck a piece of meat. The youngest of the children examined who 
were fed in addition to being nursed were a boy of 74 months, fed 
since he was about 43 months of age, and a girl of 7 months and 6 
days, fed since she was 6} months old (for details see Appendix). A 
very remarkable authentic case of prolonged nursing was met with in 
this tribe. The present teacher at Casa Blanca, a full-blood Pima, 
was nursed till he was 7 years old, even after he went to school. His 
mother became a widow when he was a baby, and she wanted to 
nurse him as long as she could “to give him all the good possible.” 

The Papago baby is usually nursed until dentition begins, when 
the mother gives it in addition portions of almost everything she her- 
self eats. Nursing is often prolonged. 
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The Mohave told the writer that there are some women among 
them who even when pregnant nurse their babies. 

Among the Yuma, children of 1 year partake invariably of a diet 
similar to that of the adults, though they are nursed besides. 

Among the Opata nursing is generally normal, although it happens, 
particularly with the more fleshy women, that the secretion of milk 
is scanty. As sagen other Indians, the nursing is often prolonged 
until the child is 2 years of age or even older, but weaning follows at 
once if the woman finds that she is again pregnant. 

As to other Mexican tribes, the conditions of nursing are much like 
those among the tribes in southwestern United States. Among the 
Tarahumare nursing begins with the flow of milk. If this is retarded, 
the mother tries to press out the milk. In the meanwhile the infant 
is given warm water. 


LATER ATTENTION TO THE CHILD; HEAD DEFORMATION 


With nearly all the tribes, owing to peculiar beliefs of the people, 
the infant is kept within doors for a certain period. Among some of 
the Rio Grande Pueblos and the Papago the time is four, among the 
Zuni four to nine, among the Hopi twenty, and among some of 
the Tarahumare thirty, days. 

There is no trace in any of the tribes of circumcision or other muti- 
lation; but there is a phase of the treatment of the infant by the 
mother in some of the tribes which frequently results in head defor- 
mation. 

In nearly all the tribes here dealt with the infant spends a large 
part of its existence from soon after birth to the tenth month or 
later, until it can sit up, on a cradle board or in a baby carrier or 
a swing.“ In cases in which the appliance by reason of its nature 
or of the method of securing the infant to it permits free move- 
ment of the head of the child, as among the Ute, Jicarillas, Pima, 
Papago, Walapai, Havasupai, and most of the Mexican tribes, the 
head develops in a normal way. In cases in which, on the other 
hand, as among the Apache, Navaho, all the Pueblos, Mohave, and 
Yuma, the infant is so fastened to-the board that the motion of its 
head is limited (though the head itself is in no way fastened) and in 
which, in addition, it is obliged to lie much of the time on its back, 
flattening of the back of the head of various kinds and degrees is the 
result. The compression persists throughout life, seemingly with- 
out marked change in form and relative dimensions, and is without 
appreciable effect on the intellect or longevity of the individual. 
The cranial modification here considered is certainly in no way or 





aSee writer’s A Cora Cradle, PT ean Nn. S., VI, no. 2, Apr.—June, 1905, 361; Bates on 
the San Carlos Apache, ibid., no. 3, July-Sept., 1905; and Notes on the Pima, ibid., vi, no. 1, Jan— 
Mar., 1906; also his Notes on the Indians of Sonora, Mexico, ibid., v1, no. 1, Jan.—Mar., 1904. 
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degree hereditary. Figure 1 illustrates a pronounced lateral com- 
pression of this nature in the skull of an ancient Pueblo. 

In some tribes head deformation is diminishing in frequency. It 
has existed in all localities, and still is, on the average, more pro- 
nounced and also somewhat more common among males than among 
females, probably in consequence of the shghtly greater weight of the 
head of the male infant. The writer has amply satisfied himself that 
this deformation is wholly incidental. The treatment which gives 





Fig. 1. Ancient Pueblo skull, showing in a high degree effect of lateral occipital compression. 


rise to it is not watched or regulated in any way in any of the tribes. 
The deformation is well known and its cause understood by the 
Indians, but most of them feel helpless about it. In some localities, 
however, the flat occiput seems to be viewed with favor. There may 
be a natural explanation for this; if the occipital compression is pro- 
nounced there is developed a high and rather vertical forehead, 
possibly admired in some tribes, as it is sometimes among whites. 
The baby is nursed while laced up, the mother taking the cradle 
board on her lap. The infant is taken out of the cradle board three 
to five times each day, first at the beginning of the day, and lastly 
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before the family goes to sleep. At night it is kept in the cradle, 
mothers believing that their infants remain more quiet in this way 
and are thus less likely to disturb them. It was observed during the 
examination of the pulse that as soon as unlaced the infant would 
generally awake and become restless. 

The time gradually to dispense with the cradle begins when the 
child is sufficiently old to sit. By this time he usually has a second, 
larger cradle board. The board is wholly discarded when the child 
walks. In one observed instance a boy, the first child of the family, 
13 months old, was still kept part of the time on the cradle board. 

The confinement of the child in the cradle board or swing varies 
with tribes and families. In cases in which the cradle board is used, 
the child is usually kept strapped init day and night, being freed fora 
while only when it is to be cleaned. When the child is old enough 
to begin to sit, the intervals spent outside the cradle during the day 
are longer. The time of complete abandonment of the cradle board 
is regulated in no way, and usually coincides with the period at which 
the child learns to walk. Where nets and other swings are used, the 
child has more freedom. 

Besides the attentions connected with the cradle board, nursing, 
and feeding, the growing infant receives but little care. It is washed 
infrequently, except in some of the more civilized families. On jour- 
neys it is carried in its cradle board or in a blanket on the back of 
the mother. At the proper time the babe is encouraged to sit, and 
later on to walk. Though not less loved, it is generally played with 
and especially talked to somewhat less than among the whites. As 
it grows it is left largely to the attention of the older children. 

Tribal details —Among most of the Apache, Maricopa, Mohave, and 
Yuma the cradle board consists of a reed frame, to which are fast- 
ened numerous flat crosspieces of light wood and a hood. The base 
is covered with a specially made mat of soft cedar bark, overlaid 
with cloth, or with several layers of old calico, some cotton wad- 
ding, or only a layer of excelsior. Under the head is placed an 
additional fold of calico or a special pad, and a similar pad may be 
used under the shoulders to keep the child’s body straight. The 
infant is covered with two or three layers of calico or cotton cloth, 
and over these are folded the cradle flaps, laced or bound together. 
The bow is covered on the back with a larger piece of cotton cloth 
to protect the head of the child from wind and dust; from the fore 
part of it are suspended rattles or other playthings to amuse the 
infant, and perhaps an amulet to protect it. 

Occipital flattening in various degrees is very common among 
Apache children, much more so than among the adults. The cause 
of this is not apparent, though it must result from some change of 
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habits. Possibly in former years the children, brought up in times 
of unrest, were carried about much more than they are to-day, being 
thus less likely to acquire the deformation. 

The Navaho and Pueblo? infants also are carried on cradle boards. 
The Navaho appliance consists of one or more, frequently two, boards, 
to the sides of which are attached leather strings, with which the 
child, wrapped in cloths or a buckskin, is fastened. A layer of cedar 
bark or of other soft substances and pieces of fabric cover the 
boards. Under the shoulders of the child is placed by some a soft, 
oblong cushion or fold ‘‘to make the child straight.’’ Under the 
head is another cushion or fold, most often made of calico, not hard, 
yet firmer than a feather or a wool pillow. This somewhat rigid sur- 
face undoubtedly aids in producing the occipital flattening, which is 
found frequently, and often in a high degree, in the tribe. The child 
is strapped on the board tight enough not to be able to turn on its 
side, with the result that whenever the cradle board is inclined or 
placed horizontally some part of the occiput of the child is in contact 
with the head cushion. The infant undoubtedly acquires a habit of 
lying in a certain position, either straight on the occiput or a little 
to one side, and a flattening of the part habitually compressed results. 
Most of the occipital compressions found among the Navaho, as well 
as elsewhere are more or less unilateral. They are, the writer is 
satisfied, not the result of any inherent or acquired weakness of the 
skull. On examination no weakness of the occiput was detected in 
any case, and there is no rachitis as yet in this or in any other of 
the southwestern tribes visited. 

As elsewhere, the occipital compression is found more frequently, 
and on the average more pronounced, in the male among the Navaho. 

As to any intentional deformation in this tribe, most of the women 
questioned in this matter did little more in response than laugh. 
One older woman said that the Navaho ‘‘do not like a head that 
protrudes behind,”’ illustrating the words with her hands. 

The occipital compression of the Apache, the Navaho, and the 
modern Pueblos is identical with that found among other tribes in 
Arizona, the ancient Pueblos,’ some of the prehistoric cliff-dwellers, 
and among the so-called ‘‘mound-builders.’’ This characteristic 
feature occurred among tribes extending in prehistoric times over a 
very large part of our present Southern states, almost the whole of 
northern Mexico and other parts of North America, as well as 
over certain areas in Central and South America. 





a At Laguna, San Felipe, and other pueblos the child is laid in its cradle soon after it is washed 
and is kept there nearly all the time during the first two or three months. After that it is taken out 
several times each day. : 

> When some of the Laguna and San Felipe Pueblos were questioned as to the cause of the former 
frequent occurrence among them of occipital compression they replied that long ago they used harder 
head cushions, not hax ing materials so soft as are available to-day. 
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‘The deformation was not observed in any instance to have produced 
disease of the brain or abnormality of its functions. It is the only 
form of artificial deformation of the head that exists or ever existed 
among our southwestern Indians or among the Indians of northern 
Mexico. 

The following table shows the proportion of individuals with vari- 
ous forms and grades of occipital compression found in the different 
tribes among those who were measured and examined: 
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The principal physical effects on the skull of this deformation are 
as follows: The antero-posterior cranial diameter is shortened, the 
extremes of shortening ranging from a few millimeters to about 
3cm. The breadth and height of the skull are augmented, the for- 
mer by up to 2 cm., the latter 14cm. The size, capacity, weight, and 
thickness seem to be unaffected, or but slightly altered. The vault, 
and occasionally also the base, of the skull show more or less asym- 
metry; in a few instances the compression is wholly unilateral (see 
fig. 1). The facial bones proper suffer but little, but the orbits are 
modified in the more pronounced cases of compression. 

The exact effects of the deformation on the brain form and gyra- 
tion to a large extent remain still to be determined. Intracranial 
casts show mainly a flattening and spreading of the occipital lobes 
and a compensatory augmentation or prominence of the part poste- 
rior to the central fissure. The majority of the fissures must be 
changed more or less in direction. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON CHILDREN 
GENERAL 


Thorough anatomical, physiological, sensimetric, and psychological 
studies of the Indian child are most desirable and promise valuable 
results, but thus far contributions to these subjects are very limited. 
They consist, in fact, of no more than small series of physical meas- 
urements. The writer made it a point, especially during his last 
expedition, to inquire into a few particulars of the Indian child’s 
development and functions, with the following results. 

Indian children of all ages are, as a rule, well nourished; excep- 
tions are rare, particularly among nursing infants. Up to the time 
they begin to walk the babies spend much time in sleeping, and, 
being less subject than white children to minor digestive and other 
disturbances, they are on the average more quiet and less restless. 
When they begin running about, they are active at all times of the 
day. Their first teeth begin to cut mostly during the sixth month, 
and the process is usually accomplished without noticeable difficulty. 
The functions of crawling, sitting, and walking manifest themselves 
nearly as among whites, though individual peculiarities are met with. 
The Indian child is not backward in talking, although he does not 
receive quite as much teaching or exercise in this particular as the 
white child. 

Growing Indian children are plump, and many have very pleasant 
features. When at home or alone they are playful; in general, how- 
ever, they are somewhat more shy and less demonstrative, exuberant, 
or moody than white children. There are comparatively little fight- 
ing, little feud, and very little care or prolonged unhappiness among 
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them. The school children appear on the average better nourished 
than those of the whites. According to the general testimony of the 
teachers, and from personal observation, they are easily managed; 
but owing to lack of attention at home, they require considerable care 
in the matter of cleanliness. Like white children, they manifest an 
organic need of abundant and varied physical exercise, without which 
their health suffers. 

Mentally, as a rule, Indian children appear to possess somewhat 
less initiative and to be slightly less bright than white children, but 
there are numerous exceptions. They show much natural patience. 
They learn well, though more by memory or imitation than by the 
exercise of reason. Here, however, there are again exceptions, and 
the fact that the Indian children have to learn in a language different 
from that in which they are brought up may be largely responsible 
for their apparent shortcomings. They are apt in learning English, 
and those who are long in school speak it without unusual accent. 
Not a few learn more than one language, particularly the languages 
of other tribes. They generally make rapid progress in drawing, 
music, history, and geography, and were it not for their peculiar ways 
of viewing things, acquired from their elders, they would show apti- 
tude for natural science; but they find difficulties with grammar, 
and especially with higher arithmetic. 

The school children, particularly the girls, are by nature fond of 
dressing nicely. They are not, in general, quite as demonstratively 
affectionate, emotional, impatient, and sentimental as white children 
of similar age, and have not yet to the same degree the white child’s 
ambitions, but most if not all of these differences are the result of 
home training and influence. Really vicious children seem to be un- 
known among the Indians here dealt with. The chief transgressions 
are untruths, little thefts, and fighting, while among the children 
attending school not far from their parents’ homes there is some 
truancy. Among the older pupils—those above 16—transgressions 
are also comparatively rare, although serious wrongdoing, as insub- 
ordination, violence, loss of chastity, and other offenses, now and 
then occur. ‘‘Bad habits’ (self-abuse) have not been observed 
among the Indian school children by any of the teachers or matrons 
questioned on that point. 

The foregoing observations are applicable to the children of all 
the tribes studied. A few special notes concerning the Apache and 
the Pima children, particularly those attending school, were made 
by the writer on his last expedition. 

At San Carlos the children generally learn to walk before they can 
speak more than 2 few simple words; but thereafter they quickly 
learn to talk. Children between 1 and 3 years of age are occasionally 
seen to go about on the ground on their hands and knees. Walking 
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on all fours also occurs.*. Some children do not either crawl or walk 
on the hands and feet. A woman told the writer of a little child who 
walks, although only 1 year old. 

Near 6ne of the dwellings of the San Carlos the writer came across 
a peculiar contrivance put up for teaching a little child to walk. It 
was a horizontal bar, crudely made, 4 feet long, fastened 20 inches 
from the ground to three small vertical posts. ‘Phe whole appa- 
ratus bore the long name of ci-ma-ni-dn-co me-yi-no-di-ta. The 
parents thought that their baby, who was about a year and a half 
old, was backward in learning to walk, so they put up this con- 
trivance, which is said to be used also by others under similar circum- 
stances. The child was seen to grasp one of the vertical posts and 
lift itself until it got hold of the horizontal bar, when it walked along. 

The San Carlos Apache children of from 1 to 4 years of age are 
usually quite neglected in the matter of cleanliness. Even profuse 
nasal discharges are often disregarded.? 

The school children are an active and happy lot. They greatly 
enjoy and benefit by all sorts of exercise provided for them. There 
is little trouble in the San Carlos schools on account of quarrels. 
Occasionally there are dissensions or fights, but there are no brutali- 
ties, feuds, long-lasting bad feeling, or jealousies. The elder girls are 
motherly to the younger, and all are quite unselfish. As a rule the 
children are not given to lying, though in every class there will be 
found a few, especially girls, who can not be fully trusted. Some of 
the school children, particularly girls, will steal little articles when 
they have an opportunity. The girls seem always prone to take 
vaseline, which they rub into their scalps, supposing that it makes 
the hair grow better. Occasionally one will abstract something of 
value. For this wrongdoing, however, their home training, which is 
not so good as in other tribes, is responsible. - 

The children are not inordinate eaters, even when the food supply 
is unlimited. A few, however, habitually take more than they can 
consume. Under discipline they are clean. Both girls and boys 
show aptitude in singing and declamation, and have agreeable, fairly 
strong voices. The girls are less shy and backward than those in 
some of the pueblos. The San Carlos children are not much afraid 
of darkness. One of the school girls ran a distance of several miles 
at night from the school to her home. Yet they believe in spirits 





aIna Yuma hut the writer saw an infant of mixed blood about 2 years old run on all fours; he saw 
also a similar case of a full-blood child about 18 months old among the Maricopa, and before that of an 
older full-blood infant among the Huichol in Mexico. In every instance the child moved with the arms 
straightened and the legs bent forward but slightly at the knees, much after the manner of a quadruped. 
A more common form is that in which the child moves on its hands and knees. (See C. Lumholtz, 
Unknown Mexico, 11, 90, and following plate; but in that publication the frequency of the phe- 
nomenon is possibly overestimated.) 

b These discharges are removed by the mother or others, among all the Indians, with the thumb and 
forefinger, in a characteristic manner. 
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who may visit them at night. They speak very seldom of dreams. 
Nightmares are infrequent. On different occasions two of the school 
girls had each a dream of spirits. One dreamed of being carried away 
by a spirit, and when she told of this on awakening it was observed 
that all her companions believed the story and went so far as to show 
to the matron alleged traces of the presence of the spirit, but there 
was no panic.- Among the children from about 12 years of age 
upward it was noticed that they like to be up late in the evening 
and to stay in bed late in the morning. None of the healthy children 
ever sleep during the day. ; 

The Pima school children are easily managed, more so than the 
Apache, and they are not so noisy. They are somewhat given to 
falsehood, but very seldom steal, and are in general quite timid. 
The school girls pilfer marrow, fat left in the pans, and vaseline, and 
at night rub these substances into their hair ‘‘to make it grow thick.”’ 
The children are affectionate, and sensitive to slight, neglect, or repri- 
mand. They do not like to be alone, and the girls are easily fright- 
ened. In the memory of the present teachers (a period of about three 
years) there was one panic in the Sacaton school. It occurred among 
the girls returning from evening school. Catching sight of a white 
dog dying, they ran screaming all over the school grounds. 

The children of the more primitive tribes (as the Huichol, Cora, 
Tarahumare), especially those who seldom see strangers, on being 
approached either scatter instinctively in all directions and hide 
most effectually behind plants or rocks, or lie in hollows; if caught 
before they can make their escape, they burst into angry crying and 
struggling. 

The Indian children usually play in groups. There is less laughing 
and screaming, as well as less crying, among them than among 
ordinary white children, though they are by no means stolid or 
voiceless. On occasion they show much agility and endurance. 

Among the Indians punishment of children is not totally abstained 
from, as is usually believed, but it is only manual and light. Scolding 
a naughty child iscommon. More severe chastisement of children, 
even stepchildren, is absolutely unknown, except rarely in case of 
drunkenness on the part of the parent or guardian, and no child is 
ever abandoned to become a public charge. 


SPECIAL STUDIES ON CHILDREN 


- Desiring to learn more precisely the conditions of development of 
Indian children, the writer went from dwelling to dwelling, among the 
San Carlos Apache and the Pima, two tribes representing, as before 
mentioned, the most dissimilar physical types, and into the schools, 
conducting a line of special examinations. At the outset the serious 
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obstacle of a frequent lack of proper age records was met with, par- 
ticularly with older children, and this necessitated a division of the 
subjects studied into two series, one in which the age could be and the 
other in which it could not be accurately ascertained. The series in 
which the age was known is restricted to 54 Apache and 80 Pima 
children of both sexes, mostly infants, while the group in which the 
age was more or less uncertain embraces 392 Apache and 310 Pima, 
nearly all school children, ranging from the earliest school age to late 
adolescence. Owing to differences in the stage of development, the 
points of inquiry differed a little in the two series. In the first series 
they were height, pulse, respiration, dentition, sitting, standing, walk- 
ing, speaking, nursing, and food; in the second series, height, weight, 
principal head and face dimensions, pulse, respiration and tempera- 
ture, dentition, manual strength, puberty (in girls), and the appear- 
ance of beard. The results of the investigations follow. 


CHILDREN OF KNown AGE 


Height.—Owing to the sensibilities of the mothers, it was not con- 
venient to measure the length of any of the infants under 1 year of 
age, and among the Apache there were difficulties even with the 
older children at home. The table below gives the data secured, and 
also similar observations on white children for purposes of comparison 
(those of Bowditch are on children of American parentage). 


Average height, in centimeters. 
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a Landois and Stirling, Human Physiology, 4th ed., Philadelphia, 1892, 471. 
> Daffner, F., Das Wachstum des Menschen, 2d ed., Leipzig, 1902, 323. 
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Average height, in centimeters—Continued 
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a Dafiner, F., Das Wachstum des Menschen, 2d ed., Leipzig, 1902, 323. 

+ Landois and Stirling, Human Physiology, 4th ed., Philadelphia, 1892, 471. 

¢ Bowditch, H. P., The Growth of Children, Twenty-second Report of the State Board of Health of 
Massachusetts, Boston, 1891. ‘ 


Even though much less complete than desirable, the foregoing table 
shows plainly the surprising fact that with only a few exceptions the 
Indian children dealt with of both sexes, and at all ages up to 13—that 
is, up to or nearly up to puberty—are somewhat taller than the 
average white children of corresponding sex and age. This fact has 
further significance: as the stature of the adults of the several groups 
of whites and Indians included in the table is nearly alike, it necessa- 
rily follows that either the growth of the Indian child suffers at 
some period in or during the whole adolescence a relative retarda- 
tion, or that the adult height is reached earlier, growth in stature 
stopping sooner, than among the whites. The matter resolves itself 
into new problems of much interest, which furnish a strong incentive 
for further investigation. 

Pulse and respiration.—The tests for pulse in infants which could 
not yet sit freely were made while they were lying down and quies- 
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cent, by listening directly to the heart beats; in the older children 
as a rule the radial pulse was examined, with the subject invariably 
in a sitting position and quiet. Respiration was counted in the same 
position and, wherever there seemed to be any danger of developing 
nervousness, before taking the pulse. In general, every reasonable 
care was used to obtain data only from children in normal condition, 
mentally and physically. None of the results of any examination 
were tabulated or analyzed in the field, to avoid the formation of any 
preconception; most of the conditions were learned by the writer only 
while finishing the various tables and comparisons. 

As to the quality of pulse, it was found frequently in those under 3 
or 4 years of age to be slightly irregular in rhythm; later on such 
irregularities are rare. In a few instances a slight systolic hushing 
sound was present, as it is in not a few white children, without appar- 
ently any actual valvular defect. No organic lesion of any nature 
was met with. 

Respiration was often found to be irregular, the child holding its 
breath for-a while and then, to compensate, breathing more rapidly 
than on.the average. This holding of the breath, which calls for 
much patience on the part of the examiner, is subconscious and 
occurs even in very young infants. 

The following table gives the main results as to the frequency of the 
heart beat and some comparison with that in white children:¢ 





a For detail data sce Appendix. 
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With newborn San Carlos Apache and Pima, in the waking state, 
the pulse is somewhat more frequent than in the average newborn 
white, reaching 160 or more beats per minute; but the heart slows 
down, especially during the first six months, and the averages for the 
whole first year show but slight differences from those of whites. 
‘The children of the two tribes are, during the first year, in respect 
to pulse ratio, much alike. 

In children above 1 year of age the Apache show, so far as the 
limited material indicates (up to 6.55 years), more pulse beats per 
minute than the Pima. The number of observations is small, but 
the fact is too uniform to be wholly fortuitous. The average fre- 
quency of the heart beat of the Apache child during the second and 
third year of life also exceeds a little that of the white, while among 
the Pima the frequency of pulse is slightly greater only during the 
second year, falling below the average in whites after that age, and 
remaining below it through all years thereafter. As will be seen from 
the data on the second series of children, the Apache child even- 
tually reaches the same condition. The whole phenomena may be 
summarized thus: Both Apache and Pima children start in life with 
a somewhat higher rate of heart beat than that of white children of 
similar age; this relative frequency appears to last during the first 
three years among the Apache, but only up to the end of the second 
year among the Pima; after this period the pulse of the children in 
both tribes falls and stays permanently below the average in white 
children. 

The sexual differences between the two tribes are slight and some- 
what irregular. At the same age the Apache show a somewhat 
higher pulse rate in the female; among the Pima the reverse seems 
to be the case in a number of groups, but the average age of the girls 
in these groups is greater than that of the boys; hence comparison 
becomes unsatisfactory. 

As to respiration in the children of the two tribes, considered sep- 
arately and compared with whites, the conditions set forth in the next 
table will be seen to be related to those observed with pulse. 








@ See also detail data in the Appendix. 
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During the first year the respiration of the Apache children is 
somewhat more frequent than that of the Pima, and in the infants 
of both tribes it is more rapid in the females than in the males; dur- 
ing the second year the frequency is nearly the same in the two 
tribes, and in both it is greater in the male, but the average age of 
the females in this group is higher; during the third year the fre- 
quency of respiration is again greater in the Apache and is also 
somewhat greater in the Apache males than in the females; during 
the fourth year the rate of respiration in the two tribes is about 
equal and in both greater in the males, but once more the average 
age of the female subjects is somewhat greater, so that the figures 
are not directly comparable. Comparison with whites is difficult 
on account of a lack of good data obtained under similar regulations. 
If the old Quetelet figures and some of those collected by Vierordt 
be taken as representative, then respiration is more frequent than 
in the whites until at least the end of the fourth year among the 
Apache males and the end of the third year among the Apache 
females, and during at least the second year among both sexes of the 
Pima. After the fourth year the rate diminishes, probably fall- 
ing in both tribes and in both sexes (see data of the second series 
of children) slightly below the average in whites, and thereafter 
remains for a long period nearly stationary. The relatively higher 
rate during the earlier infancy of the Indian children corresponds 
to some extent with their more frequent pulse rate at that period. 
It is to be regretted that the groups are not larger and the results of 
the investigations more conclusive. 

The ratio of pulse to respiration was found to vary within com- 
paratively wide limits among the smaller infants, even though there 
was no excitation or sickness. There was no chance to study prop- 
erly the variation in single individuals. The following figures show 
the ratio at different ages of the Indian infants. Precise and ample 
data for white children for comparison are wanting, but from the. 
observations made it appears that a large majority of cases among 
the whites are within the range of 2.5 to 4.5 pulse beats to 1 respiration. 


Pulse-respiration ratio, according to age 
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Pulse-respiration ratio, according to age—Continued 
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The data show that up to the end of the fourth or fifth year the ratio 
of pulse to respiration increases somewhat in all the groups with age; 
this means that respiration suffers a relatively greater retardation 
during this period than the heart beats. Among both the Apache 
and the Pima the number of pulse beats to each respiration during 
the first year is higher in the male children. After that age the con- 
ditions, with some exceptions, remain the same among the Pima, but 
are reversed among the Apache, the number of pulse beats to every 
respiration being greater in the girls than in the boys; the number of 
cases, however, is not sufficient to justify definite conclusions.@ 

Teeth—Among the San Carlos Apache the youngest child with one 
or more teeth was a girl in whom both lower middle incisors appeared 
at 2} months, and among the Pima a girl who had both lower median 
incisors fairly developed at 4 months and 13 days. Among the 
Apache the oldest infant without teeth was a girl of 7 months, and 
among the Pima a boy of 7 months and 20 days. In general, the 
appearance of the first lower middle incisors takes place at about the 
same age as in whites (5? to 6} months, D.).? 

The upper median incisors follow the lower and appear in whites at 
from 7 to 74 months (D.); among the Apache the youngest child in 
which both these teeth were erupted was 7 months and 20 days, among 
the Pima 7 months and 17 days, but in both children the teeth had 
been out for some days. Delayed eruption of these teeth is rare 
among the Apache, but seems to be frequent among the Pima; the 
oldest subjects in whom the eruption of the upper median incisors had 
not taken place were a 12} months Apache girl and a Pima girl of 
the same age. 





aCompare table Pulse-respiration ratios, in relation to stature, p. 105. 
> Daftner F.. Das Wachstum des Menschen, 2d ed., Leipzig, 1902, 175-176. D. = Daffner. Compare 
also with Welcker, Arch. f. Anthropol., 1, 114. 
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Among the whites the teeth that appear next are the upper lateral 
incisors, the eruption of which takes place during the ninth month. 
These teeth had just broken through in an Apache girl of 7 months 
and 20 days and in a Pirha boy of 7 months and 17 days, while the 
oldest children in whom both were still lacking were an Apache girl of 
14 months and a Pima girl 1 year and 16 days old. The average date 
of eruption is probably very close to that in whites. Again retardation 
was more frequent in the Pima. 

The lower lateral incisors, which in white children erupt on the 
average during the- latter part of the tenth month (D.), were seen 
earliest in an Apache girl of 8} months and in a Pima girl of 9 months. 
The oldest Apache child in whom both were lacking was 124 months; 
the oldest Pima child 18 months and 2 days old. In three instances 
one or both of these teeth were out before the upper lateral incisors. 

Among whites the teeth which appear in most instancesnext after the 
incisors are the upper and then the lower anterior premolars, and the 
average time of their eruption is the thirteenth month. The canines 
follow, appearing on the average from the middle to the end of the 
fifteenth month (D.). Among the Apache children in two cases all 
the anterior premolars were out before the appearance of any of the 
canines, and there are indications of similar precedence among the 
Pima, the order of eruption thus agreeing with that in whites. As 
to the time of appearance, in the Apache the anterior premolars were 
not present in any child up to 14 months, but were found in all 
of 16? months and older, while in the Pima the teeth were not erupted 
in any subject up to 154} months, and were present in all but one 
(where the lower were still within the gums) of the children of 174 
months and older. The eruption of these teeth appears to take place 
somewhat later in the Indian than in the white child. The canines 
were seen first in an Apache girl of 19 months 10 days, all being 
present in every older child, and in a Pima girl of 174 months, being 
present in all but two older subjects (of 18 months and 18 months and 
2 days respectively). Here again a comparison with white children 
indicates some retardation in the Indian. Unfortunately the number 
of Indian children studied is very limited and the point can not be 
considered as decided. 

The posterior premolars, which appear in whites between the twen- 
tieth and the thirty-third month (D.), were all present in an Apache 
child of 19 months 10 days, and in another of 20 months; these had 
not all erupted in three Indian children of from 22 to 23 months of 
age and were wholly lacking in one of 25 months, but were all present 
in every case from 26 months upward. Among the Pima none of 
these teeth were found in children of 2 years or younger; the two 
lower were present in a boy of 25 months, and were just appearing in 
another of 26 months and 9 days, but were all present in every sub- 

3452—Bull, 34—08——_7 
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ject above this age. While the average age among whites at which 
the eruption of the first teeth is completed is about 2} years (D.), it . 
appears that in the Indian child this occurs earlier. 

The whole subject of the first dentition may be briefly summarized 
thus: 

All the teeth of the first dentition appear in the same order in the 
Indian child as in the white.. 

All the incisors erupt on the average at about the same age in the 
two races. 

The appearance of the first premolars and the canines seems to be 
somewhat belated in the Indian. 

The eruption of the posterior premolars and the completion of the 
first dentition are accomplished earlier in the Indian than in the 
Caucasian. 

Between the end of the first dentition and the appearance of the per- 
manent teeth there is in Indians as well as in whites a considerable 
interval, after which appears the first molar. The eruption of the 
molars takes place during the latter part of the fifth year (D.). An 
Apache girl of 5 years and 8 months had all four of these molars, and 
the same is true of the next and last Apache child of known age, 
namely, 6 years 6 months and 20 days. In the Pima the youngest 
child with all four first permanent molars erupted was a girl of 4 
years and 11 months; all four of the teeth were present in every 
child of 6 years and 4 months. | 

The permanent median incisors appear in whites at from 6} to 7} 
years, the lateral ones at from 7} to 84 years (D.). A Pima boy of 6 
years 9 months and 20 days had both lower median incisors; one 
of 7 years 4 months and 7 days had the left upper lateral tooth, but 
none of the other three, and all the children from 8 years onward 
had, with one exception, the whole set of permanent incisors. It is 
plain that so far as the eruption of these eight teeth is concerned 
there is little if any difference between whites and Indians. 

The permanent canines appear in whites during the twelfth year 
(D.). Both of these teeth in the lower jaw were present in a Pima 
girl of 10 years 6 months and 11 days, and all four were erupted in 
another Pima girl of 10 years and 8 months; they were just appearing 
in a girl of the same tribe of 12 years and 1 month while none were out 
in the case of her sister, but these two children were twins and not 
robust. 

The permanent bicuspids appear in whites, the anterior during the 
eleventh and the posterior during the twelfth year (D.). The ante- 
rior ones were all found in a Pima girl of 10 years 6 months and 11 
days and in another of 10 years and 8 months, and each of these 
children had also (in one just appeared) the left upper posterior 
bicuspids. In the twins before mentioned (of 12 years 1 month and 
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8 days) there were as yet no permanent bicuspids; while all eight 
were present in the two Pima girls of 12 years and 9 months and 13 
years of age. 

Of the second permanent molars, which appear in whites during 
the fourteenth year (D.), both ioe and left upper were already 
present in a Pima girl of 10 years and 8 months, the left lower (just 
broken through) in one of the twin girls (of 12 years 1 month and 8 
days) and the lower right in the other, while all four were out in the 
girl of 12 years 9 months and 13 days. 

The following i is a brief résunié of second dentition: 

The incisors appear in the Pima at about the same age as in w Hite: 
and the same statement is probably true with regard to the perma- 
nent first molars and both bicuspids. 

The canines seem to appear somewhat earlier in the Indians than in 
the whites, but there were not enough cases in the series to decide 
this point. 

The second molars apparently erupt earlier in the Pima than in 
white children. 

The shedding of the teeth is dealt with in the detail tables in the 
Appendix. 

The subject of dentition will be considered again in connection 
with the second series of cases, in which the children whose exact age 
could not be ascertained are arranged according to stature. 

Locomotion and speech.—Sitting: This particular investigation 
relates to the period at which the Indian child is able to sit without 
support. From the data gathered it appears that this period is the 
latter part of the eighth month among the Pima and during the ninth 
month among the San Carlos Apache. The difference between the 
tribes is undoubtedly due to the greater bodily freedom enjoyed by the 
Pima child, which is not confined to a cradle board like that in use 
among the Apache: 

Crawling: This follows soon after the child is able to sit alone, or 
from about the ninth month. } 

Standing: The ability of the infant to stand while holding to some 
support manifests itself very nearly at the same time as the ability 
to sit without assistance and to crawl. The ability to stand freely 
was recorded in all the Apache children of 14 months or older and in 
all Pima of 153 months (no subjects between 124 and 154 months 
were examined). 

Walking: In both tribes the acquirement of the power to walk is 
nearly contemporaneous with the ability to stand freely, soon after 
the child is 1 year old. It appears that all the healthy Apache as 
well as the Pima children of 15 or 16 months can walk alone at least 
afew steps and that all run about quite freely before the age of 2 
years. 
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The functions just mentioned show practically no differences in 
the two tribes selected, and are very nearly alike in the time, order, 
and methods of their manifestation as in the case of normal and 
healthy white infants. Retardations, however, which are quite fre- 
quent among white children taken at large, are apparently very rare 
among the Indians. 

Talking: The youngest mpsene child seen who could say one or two 
simple words (‘‘mama,” “‘ papa”’) was nearly 10} months old; in infants 
older than 1 year the ability to say a few simple words is general. 
At about 2 years of age, sometimes earlier, the child begins to employ 
a few simple combinations of words and gradually improves until the 
fourth year, when it talks quite well. Among the Pima the youngest 
child seenable to say afew words was a girl of 174 months. Twin sisters 
of 22 months and 5 days could each say “papa” and “mama” only, 
but a girl of 23 months not only knew more words but already em- 
ployed very simple combinations (as “mama, bread ;” “papa, water’’). 
After they are 2 years old the Pima children in general, like the 
Apache, use the words they know with a slight idea of connection, 
and thereafter improve, until toward the end of the fourth you they - 

speak quite properly. 

As compared with whites, it seems that in the Papin e of the 
function of speech and in this ability to learn the Indian child is in 
no way backward. It is quite certain, however, that the average 
white child gets more exercise in talking and that after the second 
year it knows a greater number and variety of words. 

Defects of speech, as stammering or stuttering, have never been met 
with by the writer in any of the tribes visited. 


CHItpREN Wuose AGE CouLp NoT BE ASCERTAINED 


The number of subjects in this series exceeds considerably that in 
the previous category ; the approximate ages embraced are from about 
the fourth year to advanced adolescence. 

In the absence of age records it is necessary to choose another basis 
of comparison, and the most suitable one for the present purpose is 
stature. The correlation of stature and age in both sexes among the 
whites being well known, it is possible to assign to each division of 
the Indian children also an approximate age. 

The investigation of this series of children was extended somewhat 
so as to include determinations of temperature and muscular force, 
some observations as to puberty, and especially a number of meas- 
urements of the body besides stature, which may be expected to 
throw light on several important lines of development. All these 
data, and those on pulse and respiration, are supplemented by other 
data on the adults of the same people, secured by the writer, 
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Approximation of age.—For the sake of brevity and facility of ref- 
erence, classification by stature and the probable corresponding ages 
of the Indian children are given in the following table, in precedence 
of other data. The estimates are based on the records obtained of 
children of the same tribes of known age, and on Bowditch’s and 
Quetelet’s measurements of whites; it may be added they are doubt- 
less imperfect. 


. Approximations of age to stature among Apache and Pima children 











Height. Males. | Females. Height. . Males. | Females. 
Years. | Years. Years. Years. 

RUTO co Demise Pee sho 55: 1-13 i= 1} 130;¢0.139.9' Gir Ay. 22 eS. ke 10 -12 10 -12} 
(Ua fates! Ae TT cha ee rn 1} 22 | 12-3 140'¢0'149.9 em. 22. 25.0 2.<.650 12 -14 124-14 
SCO 99:9. 6m = Soren 8S 23— 43 Sener) LOO bO.459\9 ell. o-) 2.5.2.2 14 -154 | 14-adult. 
100'C0 109:9:em:s <5. 222. 0s- le 43— 62 44— 64 || 160 to 169.9 cm_.._..-.___..... 154-18 
UL Uys Gc a a 6.- 8 OF-98%) let. O COUR orem). -- 2 eee etek 18-adult, 
120°Co 129:9.6m. 25.2 cee ee 8 -10 84-10 





Pulse, respiration, and temperature—Pulse in relation to stature: 
The next table gives the average pulse rates by stature as collected 
by Volkmann for whites, and the average, the slowest, and the most 
rapid pulse in corresponding groups of the Indians;* and plate xu 
shows in a graphic manner the changes in pulse rate with age among 
the Indians. 


Pulse rate in relation to stature 


























Whites. } San Carlos Apache. 
Males. | Females. 

Stature. Males. pore Average | Mini- | Maxi- ate Average |} Mini- | Maxi- 

pulse. | mum. | mum. “pulse. | mum. | mum. 
ROROWOO CHD. ES. . 116.5 1 CL ceases | eee |e ee eee SI lh 
SOTO 89:9' Gin _o 8 soto. HCE leema ee eee lee ee lara ref pcsibe va ER elegy Wd lay 
90;'t0 99.9'em= 2.2... 106.6 2 88 84 D2) pee cites eee ao ee ise eee 
HOOMO-109-9'emi. 2.2. 5-222 5 101.5 4 88.5 78 104 2 86.5 79 94 
TOGO 19.8: emi es 3o5 5. . 93.6 5 81.2 66 92 11 86.2 76 93 
BODO 20:9 eit soo os eee 92.2 18 73 64 84 21 79.5 66 90 
130;b0' 130 9:cmae 7. see. 87.7 30 72.6 58 84 22 76.3 62 90 
PaO! 149-9 "Crm es 85.1 32 68.6 49 84 42 76.2 60 84 
150 to 159:9 em... ce. 77.8 23 69. 1 54 78 48 71.9 58 84 
160 Goi169.9' emi). 222-5252. 2c 73.2 34 66. 2 57 78 13 73.3 56 84 
H/OsLO)d70\0'em. 2 es 2s A 71.9 11 65 58 TER eee eeein ee se 




















a The examinations of all the children were conducted in an inside porch or room of the schools, during 
January to March, the weather being rather rainy and the outside day temperature ranging from about 
45° to 80° F., the average being slightly less in the region occupied by the Apache than it is in the 
Pima country. 

>Volkmann, A. W., Die Haemodynamik nach Versuchen, 1850, 431; also in Vierordt’s Anatom., etc., 
Daten und Tabellen, 2d ed., Jena, 1893, 153; the groups in the original are 70-80, 80-90, etc., hence very 
nearly identical with the aboye. 
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Pulse rate in relation to stature—Continued 
Whites. Pima. 
Males. Females. 
4g Sub- | Sub- |- = 
Stature. Males. jects.| Average | Mini- | Maxi- | jects.| Average Mini- | Maxi- 
| pulse. | mum. | mum. pulse. | mum. | mum. 
UOT ERMC Ne a amass Tuo a eee rem ates Veet oA aes Ae RSENS | 
SOGO'So SCM ee ep eeer eae 110.9 Z| 111 108 114 1 105: -:|. 2. S| Se 
90 60:99:90 Giese eee eae 106.6 1 | 79 Neicis im = inl ew sera 6 98.3 86 108 
100! tO: LO97O:en. .< 32 2 eee oe 101.5 6) 81.5 | 72 96 3 96 96 96 
LAO GOs 99 oni soa Sas ae 93.6 8 | 81.5 72 90 7 85.1 78 102 
120)G0sL29:0lemecomepeee osee 92.2 13 | (ites! 68 90 18 77.8 70 86 
130) GOm59°0 cme. eee 87.7 22) 72.5 60 85 28 75.2 66 84 
140'to 149.9: em... 22-22-2252 85.1 20 | 69.6 60 78 32 72.3 60 84 
150) TOo159!9 ena reek eee ce 77.8 13 | 64.9 54 a2, 36 72.4 58 84 
AGOTO 1699 emivere 22 e2e2e see: 73.2 24 | 66.8 55 78 5 66.0 60 72 
MOO: 17929 CMSs Be ee asses TPES oe | SESS e ek MS pedis ees eee alles eet ERA oc ee ete Bell ee 























The figures show that the average pulse in all the groups and in 
both sexes of Indian children above 90 cm. in height (or about 3 
years of age) is slower than in whites. There are, of course, a few 
exceptions in individuals. In many of the subdivisions, however, 
particularly in the males, even the maximum in the Indians is less 
than. the average in the male whites... 

The differences are not the same during the entire period of growth. 
It was shown in the first series (Children of known age) that the 
Indian child begins life with a pulse rate’ higher than among whites. 
Then follows, during the first six months, a rapid decrease in the 
pulse rate, followed by a more moderate diminution (although exceed- 
ing the rate of retardation in whites) until at least the third year. 
After this, as may be seen to better advantage in the figures given 
below, the rate of retardation in the Indian child diminishes until about 
the eighth year; from 8 to about 13 there is again a more marked 
decrease of the pulse rate in the Indian; while after 13 the diminu- 
tion in the rate progresses decidedly more in the whites until nearly 
adult life. When ultimately a relative stability is attained the differ- 
ences in pulse rate between the two races are reduced to a consider- 
able extent.¢ 


Differences in pulse rate between Indian children and white children of same heichts 











San Carlos A San Carlos s 
Apache. Pima. Apache. Pima. 
Stature. = Stature. z . 

Fe- ‘e- e- Fe- 

“ Male. male. Male. male. Male. male. Male. male 
100 to 109.9 em... .| —13.0 | —15.0 —20.0 — 5.5 || 140 to 149.9cem ...) —16.5 | — 8.9 | —15.5 | —12.8 
110 to 119.9 em. -.| —12.4 | — 7.4] —12.1 |] — 8.4 || 150 to 159.9cem ...| — 8.7] — 5.9 | —12.9] — 5.4 
120 to 129.9 cm...) —19.2 | —12.7 | —15.1 | —14.4 || 160 to 169.9em...] — 7.0] +-.1]— 6.4] — 7.2 
130 to 139.9 em. - | —15.1 | —11.4 170.60 T7560 Crm <2.) = 69 } aeccad Puecste a! oameee 


+15.2 | —12.5 | 
| x } 


a See Pulse in adults. 
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Stature in cm. Adults 
105 110 120 130 140 150 160 170 
to to to to to to to to 
109.9 119.9 129.9 139.9 149.9 159.9 169.9 175 
"__ oe i ee OOS ee ee eee eee 
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PULSE-RATE IN RELATION TO STATURE IN THE INDIAN CHILD 
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The differences in the pulse rate as compared with the whites are 
seen to be pronounced and quite similar in the two tribes. In the 
males the scale of differences is practically the same; in the Apache 
females the differences in most of the groups are found to be slightly 
less, this condition being due to the presence of a somewhat 
larger proportion of cases with relatively rapid pulses, among the 
children of this tribe. 

The differences in pulse rate between the Apache and the Pima are 
quite insignificant. In the males of the two tribes the rate is nearly 
the same; in the females the Apache show in most of the groups a 
slightly higher rate than the Pima. The reason for this was not 
detected. . 

The differences between the sexes in pulse rate are pronounced and 
persistent in both tribes. Taking only the larger group8 into con- 
sideration, these differences may be expressed. in figures as follows: 


Excess of average pulse rate in females over that in males 

















| San Car-| San Car- 
Stature. | los | Pima. Stature. los Pima. 
Apache. Apache. 
DEONCOMILO OGM a. esse ter aes +5.0 +3.6 || 150 to 159.9cm.....- Besse ae -+2.8 +7.5 
fetcOrbOn20;0) Git Toe een +6.5 Steele OO tb OpLOO. 0) CIR 2a eel = Sealy ere eee ec 
SB0/tOt39-9icm. --..--- 22-52-27. te doit) +2.7 : eee a 
Approximate average 
GAO MO N49O CM 2 ec cee. +7. 6 +2.7 ExXCeNSe ose tec ene. a5.0 a3.5 
a Beats. 


The condition of a relatively high pulse in most of the groups of 
the Apache female children is here met with again. The cause is 
unknown to the writer, for equal care was taken in the case of both 
tribes as to the exclusion of records of children not in full health, and 
there were no differences of moment in the circumstances of the 
examinations. In the adult women of the tribes the pulse rate is 
about equal. 

Respiration in relation to stature: No records on respiration in 
whites have been found that correspond directly to the classification 
by stature of the Indian children. From data obtained indirectly, as 
given in the table below, it appears that between the ages of about 3 
and 5 years there is little if any difference in the rate of respiration of 
children of the tworaces. From about 64 to 20 years of age the condi- 
tions differ with respect to the two tribes represented; in the Pima 
children of all groups and of both sexes the average rate of respiration 
is about the same as among whites, but in the Apache it is slightly 
lower in all groups and in both sexes. (See pl. xiv.) The adult 
rate in whites is nearly equal to that among the Indians of the two 
tribes here dealt with. 
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Rate of respiration in relation to stature 


SAN CARLOS APACHE 




















Male. Female. 
ies Sub- roar | Minimum. | Maximum. Sub ¥ noose Minimum. Maximum. 
Jects minute. jects minute. 
| 
40) CON:O.91em =: a 1 AZO o Sen Semele sacs sell genes Secemacnee 
SO TO=. 89-9 1CME Rae hose He cam tease cal ae oe mie ats om rere taet ois etree | eee eres retesiere 
90 to 99.9em..... 2 SAOMIN GS Se DD Vin is SRC eae les eect 
100 to 109.9 cm_-..-- 4 22.7, 2 2 22.0 
110 to 119.9 cm..... 6 20.8 18 24 12 21. 1 
120 to 129.9 cm..... 20 19.9 16 24 22 20.9 
130 to 139.9 em...-. 32 18.7 16 24 28 20. 0 
140 to 149.9 em.-_... 32 18.2 15 23 41 19.1 
150 to 159.9 cma... 26 18. 7 14 24 51 18.7 
160 to 169.9 cm..... 33 17.6 14 24 13 17.8 
170 to 179.9em..... 11 17.5 14 QO le 2s wine Hae shee ee see Cee ae a ee 
PIMA 
80 to 89.9 cm..... 2 28.0 28 28 1 20. Ol = seer Da. ce 22 oe 
90 to 99.9cem..... a BOVE ee we eucaey eae ae 6 29, 2 26 32 
100 to 109.9 em..... 6 25. 8 22 29 4 24.3 21 28 
110 to 119.9 em._...- 9 25.0 21 | 28 8 26.4 21 ¥ 32 
120 to 129.9 cm..... 14 22.4 18 30 19 22.1 18 27 
130 to 139.9 em... .. 26 21.2 15 26 32 21.2 16 : 30 
140 to 149.9 em....- 26 19.8 16 24 35 20.8 16 28 
150 to 159.9 em..... 16 20.8 18 25 39 19.7 14 24 
160 to 169.9 em..._- 24 19.0 15 24 5 19.6 17 22 
170 to 179.9 em....-. 2 18.5 18 19 Wes tes att oacseecalseee ss Secor eee 





























Approximation in whites (after Quetelet, Vierordt, and others) 


Stature, 90 to 99.9 cm., corresponding to ages 33 to 5 years, respectively ...._....-. 27 to 25 per minute 
Stature, 110 to 150 em., corresponding to ages 6} to 14 years, respectively .........- 25 to 20 per minute 
Stature, 150 to 170 cm., corresponding to ages 15 to 20 years, respectively 22 to 18 per minute 
PAGES MECSTIOC UVC Yinaers oe. Soon meee eens oe ane aie eRe see Seat eee eee 16 to 19 per minute 





The intertribal difference in the frequency of respiration is as 
follows: 


Excess in average rate of respiration in Pima over Apache, by main stature growps 











| Pima | Pima Pima | Pima 
Stature. male. female. Stature. male. female. 
AOmouliG-O/emnens. eaeeee se | +4.2 +5.3 || 140'to 149.90m_.__......--...- +1.6 +1/7 
20 GORI 20 Qonne eee eee | 42.5 sole?) 150 0:150.9\Gm_. see eee. ee Oe +1.0 


TsO OkSO9 Ci oseerasecees soe | +2.5 +1.2 | 160Go'169Sleme ao aceeciccee =e +1.4 





These differences seem to diminish somewhat with age, but as will 
be seen from other data, a trace of them persists to adult life. They 
are too regular to be attributed to the operation of chance, and, in the 
absence of apparent cause, they must be regarded as a natural 
- condition, 
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Sex differences in the rate of respiration exist in both tribes. 
They are not great, ranging only up to 1.3 respiration per minute 
among the Apache and 1.4 per minute among the Pima, in favor of 
the females, but they are seen to exist among a large majority of the 
groups. 

Pulse-respiration ratio, by stature: The average relations of the 
pulse and the respiratory rates, as may be seen from the following 
table, do not change materially in the Indian child with increase in 
stature after the age of 5 or 6 years; and throughout life they are 
probably below the averages which commonly prevail among the 
whites, in whom the ratio is usually from 4 to 44 pulse beats to each 
respiration. 


Pulse-respiration ratios, in relation to stature 


SAN CARLOS APACHE 









































Male. Female. 

can beg ee Minimum. |Maximum. tote Sina Minimum, | Maximum. 

70to 79.9¢em..... i 2AOAT | Moen eee Eee mee ueeae Sake eee ll eB ee ee Sen 
PESO GTLS eeres een ge (Peer etn. Cale cee Ie WR ogee SS heel ee ee 
90 to 99.9cem..... 2 3. 52 3. 28 SPOON Rae AAR AE eae ns oi eee 
100 to 109.9 em._... 4 3. 89 3. 54 4.27 2 3. 93 3. 91 3.95 
110 to 119.9 em_.... 5 3. 90 2.75 5:11 11 4.10 3.17 4. 83 
120 to 129.9 em..... 18 3. 65 3. 00 4. 50 21 3. 82 2.92 4,72 
130 to 139.9 cm.._... 29 3. 90 2. 92 5.12 22, 3. 84 3.00 4,94 
140 to 149.9 em..... 31 3.77 2.23 4. 87 41 3. 99 2.72 5. 00 
150 to 159.9 em..... 23 3. 69 3.00 5.14 48 3. 83 2.91 4.94 
160 to 169.9 cm._... 33 3. 76 2. 62 5. 57 13 4.11 2. 82 5.12 
170 to 179.9 em..... il 3.70 3.20 ARO ee ote ete Penta Stee ees cl SEY eee 

PIMA 

80 to 89.9cem..... 2 3. 97 3. 86 SNOT eet tect cic cm ot mela: toe oa aateee 
90 to 99.9em....- 1 DUO sul ears ean ee ees ee 5 3. 32 2. 69 3.78 
100 to 109.9 em___.. 6 3.15 2.77 3. 69 3 | 3.79 3. 43 4. 00 
110 to 119.9 em..... 8 o ol 2.77 4.19 7 3. 29 2. 69 3. 82 
120 to 129.9 cm._... 13 3. 48 2. 80 4, 44 18 3. 50 3.13 4. 00 
130 to 139.9 em...-. 22 3. 44 2.77 5.19 28 3. 49 2. 20 5. 00 
140 to 149.9 em..... 24 3. 49 2.78 4. 87 31 3. 50 2. 50 4, 50 
150 to 159.9 em__... 13 3.11 2.70 3. 94 36 3. 67 2. 42 6.00 
160 to 169.9 em...-. 24 3. 52, 2. 50 4. 40 5 3. 37 3.00 3. 68 
BORE Oi O: Ol CI nceles meters one Salk am yc. mie tata ee Saneaeooce = 

















The relations differ by tribe and: by sex principally in conformity 
with the differences in the rate of respiration. The number of heart 
beats to every respiration is perceptibly higher among the Apache of 
both sexes (though slightly more among the males), and in all the 
stature groups, than among the Pima. Considering sex alone, the 
ratio is somewhat higher among the Apache, and very slightly higher 
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among the Pima in the female than in the male. These conditions 
are more clearly shown in the abstract that follows: 


Pulse-respiration ratios in relation to stature, by tribes and sex 





Excess in number | Excess in number 
of pulse beats to of pulse beats to 
each respiration each respiration 

Stature. in Apache over in females over 

Pima. males. 





Male: | Female. | Apache. |} Pima. 











PLO OMDIONG Omi eetr ys cece Soe Resse oats saeco eee eee es | -+0.59 +0. 81 +0. 20 —0. 02 
120) tonl29:9 emia. Jee: ste eee eer eee ccictecinas = sete eee ees + .17 + .32 + .17 + .02 
130,00.139:9 Gmiss8 25. enact eee aoc bose eae eae eee |} + .46 + .35 — .06 + .05 
L40 tow4G Giemier.—. scene eee tocene cen cae eae Cae eee + .28 + .49 + .22 + .01 
1:50) FOWL59.9 Cm. 5 Se eee ngepiseise= some es see see sone Neeser + .58 + .16 + .14 + .56 
160; tONLGO:9 emma: oxc12 eee emanate eclecin oce.s sa nate weet ae \e Sod ae eae +35. eae 

Average, approximately .........----2-2-+-ceee-2e-----| + .40 + .35 + .15 + .10 





It should be borne in mind that the foregoing intertribal differences 
in the pulse-respiration ratio are due not to differences in the pulse 
rate, which are small, but to the relatively slower respiration in the 
Apache. It is difficult to fathom the cause of this characteristic 
without much further study. The condition of life of the two series 
of subjects on whom tests were made, particularly the school children, 
differed but little. 

Temperature in relation to stature: The tests for temperature were 
made with good clinical thermometers and invariably under the tongue. 
To insure greater accuracy two thermometers were used simultane- 
ously in most of the cases, one under the right and the other under 
the left side of the tongue. The instruments were left in the child’s 
closed mouth for at least six minutes. Nothing was done on the part 
of the children to disturb these tests. The following table and curves 
(pl. xtv) show the results: 


Tem perature in relation to stature 


SAN CARLOS APACHE 











Male. Female. 
Stature. Sub- | Average tes . Sie Average Se; i 

: tempera-| Minimum. |Maximum. | ' tempera-| Minimum. | Maximum. 

jects. tres jects. pare 
100 to 109.9 em..... 3 99. 6 ' 99.3 . 99.8 2 99. 3 98. 2 100. 4 
110 to 119.9 cm....- 6 99. 7 99. 4 99.9 12 99. 9 99. 0 100.8 
120 to 129.9 em..... 16 99. 0 97.6 99. 7 21 99. 3 98. 2 100. 6 
130 to 139.9 cm..... 32 98. 9 97.3 99. 8 27 99. 1 97.9 100. 1 
140 to 149.9em..... 32 98.8 | 97.0 99. 5 40 98. 7 97.2 99.9 
150 to 159.9 em..... 24 98. 9 97.9 99. 7 51 98. 7 97.3 99.9 
160 to 169.9cm..... 33 98. 8 97.3 99. 5 13 98. 6 97.8 99.3 
170 to 179.9 cm..... 11 98.9 98.0 | 100.1. |. <2 SSS eeeeee mee Eee see ec nae eee 
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Stature in em. Adults 
105 110 120 130 140 150 160 170 
to to to to to to to to 

109. 119.9 129.9 139 9 149.9 159.9 169.9 175 


SE ee OOOO — eee eee eae Oe eee 








Respiration = 
Average permin. 
Apache 
25 25 
20 20 
15 “145 
Average j 
temperature 
sub lingua 
99.5° Se 
ee 99° 
98.5 98. 5° 
Respiration Pima 
25 25 
20 20 
15 16 
Temperature 
99.5° 99.5° 
99° 99° 
98.5° 98.5° 











Boys ——-— Girls 


RESPIRATION AND TEMPERATURE iN RELATION TO STATURE 
IN THE-INDIAN CHILD 
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Temperature in relation to stature—Continued 














PIMA 
Male. Female. 
Stature. Average | Average | 

Sub- > a F Sub- , Pi 2 

jects. er Minimum. | Maximum. jects eee al Minimum. | Maximum. 
109 to 109.9em..... 3 99.8 90.2 Hoo Sper He Vane ee Ne 1 
110 to 119.9cm..... 4 99.9 99. 5 100. 3 5 | 99.9 | 99. 5 100. 6 
120 to 129.9em..... 12 99. 7 99. 4 99.9 18 | 99. 8 99.1 100. 3 
130 to 139.9 em..... 25 99. 5 98. 7 100. 0 28 99. 7 99. 2 100. 3 
140 to 149.9em....-. 26 99. 5 98.9 100.1 | 35 99. 5 98. 2 100. 4 
150 to 159.9cm..... 13 99. 3 98. 9 99. 9 39 | 99. 5 98. 9 100. 1 
160 to 169.9em..... 24 98. 8 98.5 | ° 99. 8 6 99. 3 98. 8 99. 6 
170 to 179.9 cm... 2 99.3 99.3 Garg ee oe Wee eee aera? colt ee TREE 





Comparisons of the Indian temperatures obtained with those of 
white children of similar statures are possible to only a limited extent, 
owing to lack of suitable data respecting the latter. According to 
Landois and Stirling“ the sublingual temperature of white children 
of from 5 to 9 years of age (about 99 to 123 cm. in stature) averages 
37.72° C., equivalent to 99.9° F. This is practically the same as 
the temperature of the children of similar height among the Indians, 
with the exception of the Apache boys, for whom the records are slightly 

lower. In the white adult the temperature in the mouth averages 
37.19° C., or 98.9° F.(Landois and Stirling), andthat of adolescent In- 
dians is very nearly the same. Onthe whole, up to adult life, the dif- 
ferences in temperature between the two races are quite insignificant. 

As to the differences, in both sexes and in very nearly all the stature 

groups the temperature in the Pima exceeds by from two-tenths to 
eight-tenths of a degree that in the Apache. With the females this 
difference, as will be seen later, extends even to the adults. 
- Sex differences are not prominent, nevertheless there is a slight 
excess in temperature in most of the female groups. The taller girls 
(above about 12 years of age) among the Apache make the excep- 
tion, showing in three groups a very slightly lower average than the 
boys. This is probably accidental, for the minima and maxima in 
these groups suggest a contrary condition with regard to the girls, 
and there is no inferiority in this respect in the average of the adult 
females of these people. The following table shows— 


Tribal and sex differences in temperature 





Excess of tempera-| Excess of tempera- 
turein Pima over ture in females 








Stature. Apache. over males. 
Male. | Female. | Apache. | Pima. 
PUMP CO selthi es. TYG rate testear aia a Petra Shee shee = fete cls ales .= iw o1si2 i= ASS oll +0.2 | Equal. +0.2 Equal. 
MAU EO M2010 OM seisais cise an Salon seeca= cae sci esse ne eescareetensee + .7 +0. 5 + .3 +0.1 
MOM UE Lene ad Ol Merete etait ean slemsiaig = a/aiaiesieve is cs Samarcee stern a + .6 + .6 + .2 + .2 
eee IRL Ay OU 1 llom meee late eee aacaenen cain Sco ee en as ae renee tes oust + .8 =—.1 Equal. 
SAMAR ID SOT eters atelata ste ree pia aoa lataicie he hore a a(=inlnta aie (ta sia ioe ae | + .4 + .8 cies + .2 
NERD) ROSIN ERITTS SSS eee ES a aC | Equal. + .7 == ett + .5 





«Human Physiology, Philadelphia, 1892, 414. 
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To recapitulate: The examinations of pulse, respiration, and tem- 
perature in San Carlos Apache and in Pima children more than 110 cm. 
in height (or more than about 6 years of age) show the following 
peculiarities: 

(a) The average pulse is slower than in whites in both sexes and 
in all the stature groups. : 

(b) There are but minor differences in the pulse rate between the 
children of the two tribes in groups of similar height. 

(c) In both of the above-named tribes and in all groups the aver- 
age pulse rate in the female exceeds that in the male by several 
beats per minute. 

(a’) The average frequency of respiration is about the same among 
the Pima as among the whites, but is slightly less in both sexes and 
all the groups of the Apache. 

(b’) The respiration rate is higher in both sexes and in all groups 
of the Pima than in similar divisions of the Apache, but the differ- 
ences diminish with age. 

(c’) The rate of respiration is slightly greater in the females of both 
tribes than in the males. 

(d’) The pulse-respiration ratio is slightly higher among the Apache 
children in all the divisions than among those of the Pima and in 
both tribes it is very slightly higher in the females than in the males. 
The ratio shows no material or regular differences accompanying 
variations in the stature—that is, in the age of the children—and 
throughout is lower than in the whites. 

(a”) The temperature (sub lingua) differs on the whole but little 
from that of whites. 

(b”) The temperature is slightly higher in nearly all the divisions 
of the Pima than in the corresponding groups of the Apache. 

(c’) The temperature is very slightly higher in the rae of the 
groups in the females than in the males. @ 

Muscular force—All the tests for muscular force were made with 
a Collin? dynamometer, the same instrument being used through- 
out the examinations. The pressure tests were made with the sub- 
ject in a standing posture holding the hand and forearm free from the 
body, exerting the maximum pressure on the instrument by squeez- 
ing it, first in the right hand and then in the left. The traction force 
was tested by the subject in a standing posture, hooking his medii 
into the ends of the dynamometer and exerting the maximum trac- 
tion, without raising the instrument above the chin.¢ Repeated trials 
for both pressure and traction were made in many instances. There 





a For further details consult general table at the end of the chapter, aoe for individual variations 
and sets of observations see tables in Appendix. 

6 The instrument is identical with that made by Mathieu, of Paris. 

elf raised above this height, it is possible to augment the record. 
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was but little misunderstanding on the part of the children of what 
was desired; usually the testing was soon looked on by them as a 
sport; this attitude assured the best exertions of every individual. 
Owing to the nature of the instruments, the records probably do not 
represent the force in kilograms with ilesolinte accuracy,® and they 
should not be compared with data obtained with dynamometers of 
other construction. These records are of value, however, when 
compared with records of tests secured by the use of instruments of 
the same make and by the same method. 

The average results of the tests outlined above of the Indian chil- 
dren are as follows: 


Pressure and traction force in Indian children and adolescents in relation to stature 



































Pressure. 
5; Traction. 
Right hand. | Left hand. 
Stature. Apache. Pima. | Apache. Pima. Apache. | Pima. 
| Fe- Fe- Fe- | Fe | | Fe- Fe- 
Male.| jmale. Male. male. Male-| male. Male-| male, Male-) maje,| Male-| mate, 
| | *s) ‘ | 
kg. | kg. | kg. | kg. kg. | kg. | kg. | kg. | kg. | kg. | kg. | ko. 
IO} 60 11919 mi -- 2. 2 aS CO} 923.) 3404 | 3. 75 | CcONne Ou) ed.) AOnp 1 Onl: 14 et 20 15 
}220/00.129°0 Gm...) 25.- - 2 12:5) 11.1 | 1354 | 9.8 | 11.0 9.5 | 1d eS Oe Se loans eel 1.4 
SO GOr139:9 Cie 22-5... --<- 14.8 | 13.8 | 15.9 |18.4 | 13.8 11.9 | 14.6 | 11.7) 5.6) 3.9| 5.4 2.4 
240-40) 149:9' cm). 5... 5.5.25. - 18.9 | 19.6 | 19.4 17.2 16.5 | 17.5 | 17.0 | 14.9 9.2 9.4 8.4 5.8 
150 0° 159:9 Gime. c.- =. s s 25.9 | 24.8 | 28.6 |22.7 | 23.7 21.9 | 24.2 | 19.9 | 15.1 | 14.6 | 14.2 11.5 
160 GOM69: Siem o.. -as sha. 36.4 27.9 | 38.5 |29.3 33.9 | 25.0 | 34.2 | 25.8 | 22.7 | 18.7 | 22.6 16.3 
HOOP 75.0 iam. 285-225. ead Ques. 32 (46.3 lca n ae SQESReL sace | 39.0 | Pe Sart 2606-520 . 24st deta es 
| 








Data on whites for comparison with these interesting results are 
very meager. There are certain dynamometric observations on white 
children recorded in literature, but either the manner of presentation 
or the method used does not quite agree with that of the present 
author or there is some doubt about the instrument employed, so - 
that the data can not well be utilized in this connection. In 1897-98 
the writer made dynamometric determinations on 908 white children 
of both sexes, of the New York Juvenile Asylum,’ the instrument and 
the method employed being similar to those used by him with the 
Indians. The results embodied in comparative form are given in 
the following table: 





a As to accuracy of the Mathieu and Collin instruments, see Manouvrier, Sur quelques erreurs dyna- 
Mométriques, Bull. Soc. d’ Anthropol. de Paris, 3 sér., V1, 1884, 271 -et seq. 

6 Of particular value are those of Dementyeff, in Razvitie mishechnoi. sili chelovieka, etc. (Develop- 
ment of Muscular Force in Man in connection with his General Physical Development), 1 vol., 8°, Moskva, 
1889, with bibliography. See also Kotelmann, messungen an Hamburger gymnasisten, Zeitschr. d. 
KO6nigl. preuss. statist. Bureaus, 1877; and Riccardi, P., Intorno a la forza muscolare di compressione, 
(mano diritta e mano sinistra) studiata in una serie di maschi Bolognesi, Rassegna di sc. med., Modena, 
1887, 11, 206-214. The data obtained by Riccardi are abnormally high. 

cHrdli¢ka, A., Anthropological Investigations on One Thousand White and Colored Children of 
Both Sexes, New York and Albany, Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Co., 1899, 45-47, 
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Comparison as to force between the Indian children and the white children of the New 
York Juvenile Asylum 





Pressure, right hand. 

















| Traction. 
ie \- = = a 
| White chil-| White chil-| 
Stature. | dren, New | dren, New 
York Juve-| Apache. | Pima. | York Juve-| Apache. | Pima. 
nile Asy- | nile Asy- 
lum. | lum. 

\ MALES. kg. SOB kg. kg. | kg. kg. 
120:LO:420:9iem! at aes gcse see eetees 11.0-15.0 | 12.5 13.4 7.0-12.0 3.5 | 3.1 
TO COMSO 9 CM A eee ee 2 se ee ears | 15.0-17.0 | 14.8 15.9 | 12.0-14.0 5.6 ' 5.4 
1406011 4050 ermnie ae eas eae | 17.0-24.0 18.9 19.4 | 14.0-16.0 9.2 8.4 
150G02159:0' CI ee eee och eee eas 24, 0-32.0 25.9 28.6 | 16.0-21.0 | 15.1 | 14.2 

| 
FEMALBS, | | 
120)t01129.9'eml 22 see er ee =e = isteeeie | 10.0-12.5 11.1 9.5 6.5- 9.0 2.1 1.4 
13010 139-9 CMe eee se ee eee oe 12.5-17.0 13.8 11.9 9.0-10.5 3.9 2.4 
140 OMAO Oem eee tc fee eee meen ee 17.0-21.0 19.6 17.2 | 10.5-13.0 9.4 | 5.8 
| | 








The white children of both sexes within the heights included are on 
the average slightly superior in pressure force to the Indians of 
similar stature and markedly superior in traction force. The height 
groups of the somewhat retarded Juvenile Asylum children represent 
an average age probably from one to two years greater than that of 
the children in corresponding stature groups of the Indians, and on 
this account the series is not satisfactory. 

Tests on older adolescents have shown the persistence in the 
Indian of a somewhat inferior pressure force; the traction power, 
however, increases rapidly in the Indian subjects after they have 
been employed in physical labor and may equal that of whites of 
similar ages or statures and occupations. % 

The differences in force between the subjects of the two tribes 
under comparison are very clear and in the females quite marked. 
The Apache children on the whole seem the more vigorous; they are 
in all the groups superior in traction, and the females surpass the 
Pima females in every particular. Curiously, however, the Pima 
boys show in all the groups and in both hands a slightly greater aver- 
age pressure. Possibly this feature has been developed by differences 
in occupation afforded the school boys on the two reservations. 


Force in Pima boys contrasted with that in Apache boys, main groups 





Average excess in Average 

Pima boys in pressure.| deficiency 

Stature. SS ea ae en 

: Right Left boys in 

hand. | hand. traction. 

kg. kg. kg. 

ZO IDO O LO CIN fae arate a atsie isis eter iate aire horas Sees sul eee ee encsess +0.9 +1.3 —0.4 
1300011 30:9 Crm Selo 23 ace alec cele he eis, «s eaeee se SEEE Rees cee wae ae +1.1 + .8 — .2 
CAO NG OME4OLS Cine SSNs Sree seks were nites lp se he plas eit era eae ee ee + .5 + .5 — .8 
P5OGO SOO Cris ies: esis nes ae ao eet pelts SAG eas paeeae ae Meee +2.7 + .5 — .9 
160: GO: 169.9) ena cs wee Jace 2. Se Se pa Baie c ees Boe ies de eeP me enl +2.1 + .3 —.l1 








a See the subject under Adults, p. 143. 
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Force in Pima girls contrasted with that in Apache girls 


Average deficiency in Average 
Pima girls in pressure.| deficiency 





Stature. in Pima 

Sat Right Left | girls in 

hand. hand. | traction. 

| | 
kg. kg. | kg. 

HALON CO: 0 Gra eMmePERnOREE eos seas ee == 1.3 | —0.6 —0.7 
SMR CpUAS Oty Cad tee Ie 1) Aye oy sal Sano e wisiaicte Soe obce cee — .4) — .2 —1.5 
re ep erg eo ae ooo eek. —2.4 | —2.6 3.5 
WEORHORLGD MCT ii setren tesa set Pease ee —2.1 | Eon) al 


The sex differences in both tribes under consideration are pro- 
nounced, particularly between the taller girls and the young men of 
corresponding size. 

Another class of observations of value which, were there sufficient 
data on other children, would make possible very interesting com- 
parisons, is on the pressure force of the hands and the arms with 
relation to the weight of the body. Dividing each of the force records 
by the weight gives the fraction of kilogram of the former to each 
kilogram of the latter. The average results of this class obtained 
from the data on the Indian children examined by the writer are 
given in the succeeding table, and in the curves to be found on plates 
Xv and xvi). 


Average force, in grams, for each kilogram of weight, in the principal stature groups 

















APACHE 
Male. Female. 
Stature. Pressure. Pressure. 

Right Left |Praction. Right Left Traction. 

hand. hand. hand. hand. 
HRD OMAN GME Sense recone ype nteo ce 422 372 118 402 344 76 
MUOMROUSO CLO © deci 2 cic ou pie ae oes c ry 446 416 169 419 362 118 
TAO TLONAD G CTn sate ee Se ce ea So ne ee 475 415 231 477 426 228 
PERU NOLO CTI Meese tee he Get en a. be se! 536 491 312 477 421 281 
POO UOUWLOOO OMI as cee nt eo oe Shins cucu = 621 578 387 471 422 316 
HOUGOML) OLO\CTimaae ke ree te «sot aed ace sec 699 625 ADS Il eee e eM Se ee ee me 

PIMA 

ZO GOGO. CI RO Ie eee 2 oe 480 441 111 369 336 53 
HOOTEO) 130: 0:cmi eee nee SET 486 446 165 409 357 73 
BAD O40) 9} ern Pema ee oe Se 491 430 213 401 347 135 
EDO COMO O CDN e Meme. seem close es aten ek 584 494 289 425 372 215 
LOMO LOO OOM sameeren 669 595 393 472 416 271 
AC ORT OO: Cri erg ats on ee etl JT eee) 707 595 Cfo) le ese oy ecae eSeaeelee 

















The main features brought out by these force-weight comparisons 
(pls. xv, xvi) are much like those obtained by contrasting force 
with stature. There are seen again the preponderance of male over 
female and the somewhat greater strength of the Apache of both 
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sexes in all respects except in so far as pressure force among the 
boys is concerned; in this last-named characteristic the Pima youth 
are superior. : 

Of special interest are the hand-pressure results obtained from left- 
handed individuals. It was found that among the 13 left-handed 
Apache the right hand was stronger in 5, the left hand in 8, and 
among the 9 left-handed Pima children the right hand was stronger 
in 2, the left in 7. On the other hand, there were a number of right- 
handed children in whom the pressure force in the two hands was 
equal, and in 12 right-handed Apache and 7 Pima the left hand was 
the stronger. The cases are given in detail below. The irregulari- 
ties agree with what was before observed by the writer as the result 
of investigations among the white children of the New York Juvenile 
Asylum. 


Pressure force in left-handed and in exceptional right-handed individuals 














eee Right-handed individuals 
Left-handed individuals. 3 (exceptional). 

Pressure force Pressure force 

(in kilograms) . (in kilograms). 
No eS ENO a 

Right | Left F Right | Left 

hand. | hand. 3 hand. | hand. 
524 | Apache boy..---.---------- 13.0 17,.0) 1) 541 |, Apache boy... 2-222. 2. 19.0 20.0 
529 Sees G0 oan See 16.0 18.0 || 548 |...-- do 17.5 18.0 
SOiiea2: (ile Gace Be amaaanose:: 22.0 22:5 BSS sos! do 20.0 20.5 
HO ca Oa eee es 23.5 | 2475.1/ 568 |--—-- do 24.0 25.0 
SO Taleeeee Os Ra She eee 32.0 | 34.0 ||) 577 |----- do 23.0 26.0 
61S? see Oana eens eee cate 42.0) 42.5 || 590 |.---- do 32.5 37.5 
633i ee2 AG eee Dee eee kyocera 43.5 39.0 || 601 |.---- do 39.0 40.0 
689) |soe- Onan eee eee eee 44.0 AB 25 WGL2 ee. do 30.5 35.0 
GaQiae re CO Fe ee ee ce eae oe 41.5 S25. POZA aes do 31.5 35.0 
707.) Apache gitl-...--<. -s2--.-5- 15.5 V4 rON 624" (C2222 do 31.0 34.0 
fo ilee see Ge ees tat saeco soma 16.0 16.5 || 719 | Apache girl 12.5 13.0 
Wootee. Ono ies tnae eee 29.5 QTAON WTS slacks Ones 19.5 20.0 
788 jss~ i Gls Rates ee see cos 21.5 2520MMn TOON | Seer do 17.5 19.0 
IBTWERinia DOve ceo aeseee eee 11.0 12.0 || 105 | Pima boy 15.0 16.0 
TSO" Re. Olea-neetecmeses-e eee 13.5 15.05) 110) ee do 14.5 16.0 
Aaa sees GOs. =o Nee sae ee ec 15.5 13759) Lise e do 15.0 1525 
168: 15... DOAeee seater eee 24.5 23 5: ll 119) 2s o22 do 15.0 16.0 
180 s\o5 2.2 COS a. 2 Oaetes pane eee 23.5 25.0 || 238 | Pima gi 5.0 6.0 
AS ese= dO) 3.25 We seca ae 35.0 BE L0u i eoebalee ee do 16.5 17.0 
20S eee Oe Be Se sete eee ee 37.5 SS Oli parle aerate do 25.0 25:5 
ae Piaia Biel To oles aes a 9.5 12.0 
Sees gS he eee ee a ee 13.0} 20.0 | 





























Growth.—The lack of records of actual age makes all determina- 
tions based on this criterion impossible, which is particularly regret- 
able in so far as it concerns the period near puberty; it is known 
that, at this time, white girls surpass the boys in both stature and 
weight. 

Height sub- and supra-ischia.—The average percentages of the height 
above ischia (height sitting) in the children of the two tribes were 
as follows (see also pl. xvi): 





a Anthropological Investigations on One Thousand White and Colored Children of Both Sexes, New 
York and Albany, Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawiord Co., 1899, 44-47, 
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MUSCULAR FORCE IN HANDS AND ARMS IN RELATION TO STATURE 
IN THE INDIAN CHILD 
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MUSCULAR FORCE IN HANDS AND ARMS IN RELATION TO STATURE 
IN THE INDIAN CHILD 
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Height (sitting) supra ischia in relation to stature 

















Hace a San Carlos Apache. | Pima. yee Or peene 
Male. Female. | Male. | Female. | Male. | Female. 

cm. cm. cm. em. cm. | cm. 
abe io M109 Gra eaate cee. s 0p. ots. 55. 1 55. 8 5.6) 645) -08/ +13 
B20 G0, 12000 Dim anni cts anes son's 54.6] 54.2 pat'| 6401 = go} 9 ina 
BoM eOuL a0: 0, CU erewena fm Sue 2st ben SeacS 53.8} 53.8 52.8) 529) +10} +.9 
PAU NGO wiAg.9 Grn eso ee. tawiasng-ssee 2 52. 3 | 53.3 52.3 52.8 0 + .5 
ROG SERV: S52 2.- S001. fice. eee 52.1 53.5 BM 583 Se 4.22 
PGOWORLUNG Croc bees icons 22.2 e! 523} 52.4 52.3, 52.6 | 0) 432 
Piatra etc 'en oo e Pee Batten) baa faa 4 

| | 





The height of the Apache above the ischia, it is seen, exceeds that 
of the Pima in both sexes and in most of the stature groups, but the 
differences are too small to be of much importance. It is difficult 
to account for this peculiarity, which extends to the adults; it is 
possibly connected with former differences in nutrition in the two 
tribes, which were in favor of the Pima. The thickness of clothing 
worn by the school children was practically the same, and a like 
statement may be made regarding the conditions under which the 
measurements were taken. 


Rate of increase of height above ischia for each 10 cm. increase in stature 














Apache, Pima. 
Stature. = i- 
Male. | Female. Male. | Female. 
cm, cm. ! cm. | cm 
Bee POD ON pesca et 2s iee ck 2 s<eoe ccs eee Wi | +54| +89) 46.6 +5.0 
POURnCB ldo OIGIn nam meee est aes a. See icine cece nckces as | +3.0 +4.3)° +3.4 +41 
RPO RNS Otte ears, (ete AE is? give 5250. ocos eereesre |! a 44g +5.2 
AED Oso CLUE eer iets a= Se toes San ose sa-ceee. 52 hae<ecis |; +47 +4.8 +5. 3 +5.1 
CWRU ORNDO OCU emieer eRe reer se So ecee s eon. desks seemed | +5.9 +2.9 +5.3 +3.3 
POLI MEL nel CL bee east as nase See Se aha eo houe aan leeds Giada) |lBraeeeoee abe Se) sos Seer Se 


There is noticeable slowness in growth of the upper part of the body 
in all divisions between the heights of 130 and 139.9 em.; there is a 
period of relatively rapid growth from 140 to 159.9 em. of stature in 
the females and from 150 to 169.9 cm. in the males; then a decrease, 
particularly in the females, is again apparent. 

The percentage of the height supra ischia to the total height, as 
shown by the accompanying figures, diminishes in both sexes and in 
all the groups up to the stature of 150 cm., corresponding to about 14 
years of age, a condition which points to a relative preponderance up 
to that age of the growth of the lower limbs. Thereafter the upper 
part of the body shows in most of the groups a slight augmentation in 
its relation to the whole stature, in other words a condition which 

3452—Bull. 34—08——8 
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clearly indicates at these periods a relatively diminished growth of 
the lower limbs. 


Variations in percentage of height swpra ischia to total height in 10-cm. groups of latter 


Apache. Pima. 
Between stat- P 


UES bourses Male. | Female, Male. | Female. 





Stature groups. 





Per cent.| Per cent.) Per cent.| Per cent. 


Als 110'$6;119:9.cmis5.7 sao ee eee eee ee Roe A and B...... —0.5 —1.6 —1.9 —0.5 
B..120'¢6:129:9 ent oo. sac ace eee eeeroee Briand (Cee — .8 — .4 — .9 —1.1—7 
CEA30t0:139.9 cit. See ate ee eee ae eae eee Cand Ds -..5. —1.5 — .6 — .6 —.1 
D.7140FoA4O 9 cit eee ese eee eee ee ees Diand Eieseee — .2 + .2 + .1 + .5 
B50 iho 159:9\eme ee -ee eee eer eee eee amd Bye + .2 —1.1 rol —.7 
F. 160 to 169.9 em. (or adult in females) .....-.- 

G:, 170 emi. to:adultiin males: 22-222 2-22 ee br and G...... | sd + i + .6 rhs 














As to the percentage of the body above the ischia to the whole 
stature in the male and the female children, the following differences 
appear: . 


Excess of females over males in ratio to height of body abeve ischia 





Stature. Apache.}| Pima. Stature. Apache. | Pima. 
Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent. 
ALO POMESG Cun oo os Sioa ceeiae +0.7 =0.9) || LO0'¢0 1599 em o.oo cc sec yee + .4}- +0.9 
120 $o1329:0 enc ease ceeiseee — .4 fo LOO TOuGS.0: em ae pens tener + .1 + .3 
130GOA39;9 emi cee oe wre lain = can 0 Eee Ald alta ee eee ee = 4 ee 
140/%0) 149:9\emi. 2 eo seas 52 ons +1.0 + .5 





In most of the groups, in the females the percentage of the height 
of the body supra ischia is slightly greater, and that of the lower 
limbs slightly less, than it is in themales. Thisconditionisespecially 
marked in the stature divisions of 140 to 149.9 and 150 to 159.9 cm., 
or in children from a little more than 12 to a little more than 15 
years of age. These statures and years embrace in the Indian girls 
of the tribes included in the present studies almost the entire period 
of puberty. 

Weight.—All the children were weighed bareheaded and in their — 
ordinary school clothing, of moderate weight, not exceeding at the 
maximum about 4 kilograms.¢ The average results in the main 
stature groups are given in the following table, accompanied by the 
weights of white children of similar statures. The data for the latter 
were obtained from Professor Bowditch’s tables’ on Boston school 
children of all nationalities. 


a The stature of the subject was invariably measured with the shoes off and the weight with the 
shoes on. 

> Bowditch, H. P., The Growth of Children, Fighth Annual Report of State Board of Health, Massa- 
chusetts, Boston, 1877, 40-47, This valuable work contains references to German and English children. 
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HEIGHT SITTING IN RELATION TO STATURE IN THE INDIAN CHILD 
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Average weights of white and Indian children by stature groups 




















Whites. | San Carlos Apache. | Pima. 
Stature. = | 

Male. Female. | Male. Female. Male. | Female. 

kg. kg. en aap | kg. | kg. kg. 
EGA 2OOeM sae oc ose 2e<- ae 3c 24, 0-29.0 | 23. 4-28. 2 29.6 | 27.6 | 27.9 | 26.5 
SO: borlso:Oiomiaemema yp O54, once ss hs 29.0-34.9 | 28.2-34.5 | 33.2 | 32.9 San 32.8 
ReONE OEE 40-0) Clue eae sla cce = aces va woe | 349-42.0 | 34.5-41.5 | 39.8 | 41.1 | 39.5 | 42.9 
ADO guoMUs01O Cm eee es ods se s0.<5..<. | 42.0-50.0 | 41. 5-52. 5 | 48.3} 52.0}: 49.0 | 53.4 
NBA UOPLOO OO eme ste sak cee Sete. cea SORO-G0F SES ee seo. s as | BS. Gun e sene | OT eee ck 


The weight of the Indian children of both tribes and both sexes, 
and of all the stature groups, compares favorably with that of the 
whites; it is, in fact, almost throughout greater than would be the 
mean in the various groups of whites. It was seen that the younger 
Indian children also exceeded in weight white children of similar 
ages. This excess consists probably in a larger amount of the 
reserve elements, mainly fat; the force tests, which have shown 
results rather unfavorable to the Indian, do not indicate any excess 
in musculature on their part. 

There are certain differences in weight between the children of the 
two tribes (pl. xvur): 


Average excesses and deficiencies of weight in grams to each centimeter of stature in the 
San Carlos Apache compared with the Pima children 








Stature. Male. | Female. | Stature. | Male. | Female. 

| | 
PARR LO GCM So pse cen ccct +13 ab “¥50'to 1500 em... 2.2222. .2. ess | —3 . —10 
#30°bO 139.9'cm <=... iocz 22.22 +°6 BE Dallet60 bo 19:9 cms. .n2--scce cee +6 =i 





EAD OULAD.9 CNUs ao 2 o.oo tt +6 13 | 





The table shows that at almost all stages the Apache boys are the 
heavier. Up to about 124 years of age the Apache girls are slightly 
heavier, but from then on, even into adult life, they are exceeded 
in weight by the Pima. This agrees well with general observations, 
which reveal among the latter a larger proportion than among the 
Apache of stout girls among those in whom the period of puberty 
has been passed, up to full womanhood. 

It may be observed, by reference to the force tests, that muscular 
power, especially hand pressure, does not stand in close relation to 
the weight of the body. This suggests that the intertribal differ- 
ences in weight in the same stature groups, like those between Indian 
and white children, are due in the main to differences in fat deposits. 

Sex differences in weight show (see Average weights, etc., table, 
above) that, as among whites, there is reached in the Indian children 
a period when the average weight of the girls exceeds that of the boys 
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of the same stature; but this period in both the Apache and the 
Pima is reached earlier than in the whites by approximately one 
decimal stature group, or about two years. This corresponds, as will 
be seen later (under Menstruation, Pe: 126-127), with the earlier 
puberty in the Indian girl. 

The data on weight were further utilized to obtain a view of the 
relation between the increase in weight and the increase in stature, 
with the following results: 


Gain in weight in grams for cach centimeter ( = gc.) of stature 





Excess over preceding stature group. 





Stature. San Carlos Apache. | Pima. 





Male. Female. | Male. | Female. 





ge. Gea alte MOGs ge. 

120 iG 129.0 era ho sete tem Soe eee ee eee eee eo een e eae +33 +21 | +38 +38 
30 bOt80:9 GmeN 3. aa eee eee eee eee pcre tee +14 +22 | +22 +31 
140 iG DAO Chat os de dca ee ee aoees ae eno eee Eee ee ae +28 +38 +28 +53 
THO EO 15029 GIs: & Nun cue se CHER ce ces Se cee eee oe ote +36 +55 +45 +652 
$000 260.0 Omi2 yy 2. Sect see aces be eels see ncace een eke ona +46 +28 +37 +35 





The figures show that there is a fair increase in relative weight 
between the statures of 120 and 129.9 cm. (about 8 to 10 years), 
followed in all the children by a diminution in the increase in the 
next group (130 to 139.9 cm. equals about 10 to 12 years in age) 
and rising again thereafter. The maximum augmentation in relative 
weight is attained in the females of both tribes in the two stature 
groups of from 140 to 159.9 em. (approximately 12 years and older) 
and in the males of both tribes in the two stature groups of from 
150 to 169.9 cm. (approximately 14 to 18 years), that is, about at, or 
more likely after, puberty. 

Growth of the head oor absolute measurements ne three principal 
diameters of the head increase in the Indian child through the vari- 
ous stature groups as follows: 


‘ 


Diameter antero-posterior maximum (glabello-occipital), average 





























Sen Carlos Apache| Pima. | Bxoosea Pima | Exoose in male 
Stature. 4 a 

Male. Female. | Male. | Female.; Male. | Female. | Apache. | Pima. 

cm. | ‘com. | om. cm. cm. | cm. cm. cm. 
110 to 119.9em....... 17.0| 17.0 17.7 17.2 +0.7 +0.2 0 +0.5 
120 to 129.9em....... 17.3 | 16.8 7 17.4 eA 26 nb “Peg 
130 to 139.9em....... 17.5 171s ewer SaleleemTAG er G Let 8 seed 4 5 
140 to 149.9em.....-. br SATS | 74 | si8keceeea7es nenG ny Oe Seaes 
150 to 159.9em....... | 17.8) 17.5 | 194) 279 EERO eta A +3 5 
160 to 169.9em....... 18 OU ook TS. 6s|Vateateres pp eee eee ne A | cece 
Mdnltaees 42.8 a 17.5 19.2 1893) lee tek ea ieee +12 | “2g 
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IN RELATION TO STATURE IN THE INDIAN CHILD 
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The increase of the length of the head continues, it is seen, without 
much irregularity throughout childhood and adolescence. The most 
pronounced augmentation occurs in the males between the period of 
later adolescence and that of adult age; this change is undoubtedly 
due to the development of the region of the febtital sinuses and the 
glabella. 

In the Pima of both sexes and of all the stature groups the antero- 
posterior diameter of the head is longer than in the Apache, but this 
is a result of a difference in shape of the head and not in its size ag a 
whole. 

In the males the length of the head at nearly every stage is a little 
greater than in the females of the same stature. The difference is 
quite uniform during childhood and earlier adolescence, but becomes 
more marked at the completion of growth, owing in the case of the 
adult males to excess of development in the region of the frontal 
sinuses. 

Data bearing on the subject, arranged by stature groups, is here 
set forth: 

Diameter lateral maximum 

















Bod. San Carlos Apache, Pima. z eae LO ae * ee 
Male. | Female. | Male, | Female. | Male. | Female. Apache. | Pima. 
er i “4 = = a -| 
cm. cm. cm. cm. cm. cm. Cite eek CID 

110 to 119.9 em....... 15. 2 | 14.7 _ 14.0 13.5 —1.2 —1.2 +0.5 | +0.5 
120 to 129.9 em._..... 15.1 14.9 14.0 13. 4 —1.1 —1.5 + 2 + .6 
130 to 139.9 em_._._.. 15.1 15.0 13.8 13:7 —1.3 —1.3 + .1 + .1 

140 to 149.9em......- 15. 2 | 15. 1 13.9 13.9 =1.3 —1.2 + .1 0 

150 to 159.9 em_.___.- 15.6 | 15.3 14.2 14.2 —1.4 soiled + .3] 0 
160 to 169.9em....... LBNOR Mao och At TARAS Eee Pee SD tec ee ae | eee 
pAGUES oy. oe 15.8 | 15.5 14.7 14. 4 —1.1 —1.1 + .3 | + .3 




















The maximum horizontal breadth of the head follows the growth 
of the body somewhat less regularly than does the length. There is, 
apparently, but little advance in this dimension in ake lower stature 
groups, the main increase taking place after the children have reached 
the height of 150 cm. This condition may be observed in all the 
divisions, 

As to eee between the two tribes, the conditions are the 
reverse of what they are with respect to the length of the head. As 
to sex, in males the breadth of the head, like its length, is at nearly 
every point in growth alittle greater than in the females of the same 
height. In both the tribes dealt with in this paper the differences are 
least in the case of children ranging from 140 to 150 em. in stature. 
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Height of head (biauricular line-bregma)@ 
Excess in Pima | Excess in males 




















San Carlos Apache. Pima. over Apache. | over females. 
Stature. PEST | Fae See Le (a) fe a 
Male. | Female. Male. Male. Female. | Apache. “Pimal 
em | cm cm. eS cm. cm cm | em cm. 
1100) Lh9:9 om See | 12.7 12.5 | 12035) 12.4 +0.1 —0.1 +0. 2 +0.4 
120 to 129.9 cm.....-- | 12.8 12.6 12.8 | 12, 0 — .1) + .2 + .3 
130/60: 13929emvs =e | 12.8 | 12.3 | 13. 1 12.6 | + .3 7 | + .5 + .5 
140 to 149.9 em.--.--- 13.0 | 12.8 | 13.2 | 12.9 | + .2 + .1| + .2 + .3 
150 to 159.9 em------- | 13.3 | 12.9 | 13.3 | 13615 0 + .2) + .4 + .2 
160 to 169.9 cem.._-.-- | 13. 4 Peo beehe sas 13.5 | Seely tae | + .1 | sons curke dl|.2 oe: Seocle eae 
Adults.......- 13.5 | 13.0) 13.8 | aed lee ees ars Re reeend | lc pil te ee 














a Obtained by a spreading and a sliding compass. The branches of a suitable compass d’epaisseur 
are introduced well into the auditory meati and allowed to rest on their floor. The expansion of the 
instrument is noted, with the scale held over the bregma region; the distance from the bregma region 
to the lower edge of the scale is measured by'the rod of the compas glissiére, and a simple arithmetical 
process gives the biauricular line-bregma height. With practice the measurement becomes easy, rapid, 
and at least as reliable as the measure of the same height by any other method. With due care, par- 
ticularly as to the temperature of the instrument, the branches of the compass in the ears cause but very 
little discomfort. The writer has used this method for many years with satisfactory results. 


The preceding tables show that the height of the head increases 
slowly and quite regularly up. to full adult age. In nearly all cases 
it is slightly greater in the Pima than in the Apache, the difference 
being most marked in the adults. In the several stature groups this 
measurement is found to be greater also in the males than it is in the 
females. 

To summarize: (1) It is found that in the Apache and the Pima 
the three principal diameters of the head increase slowly and without 
much irregularity throughout childhood and adolescence until full 
adult life. In this important phase of development there is no radical 
difference as compared with the whites. 

(2) The proportion between the three dlimetsts differs in the two 
tribes. The Apache children and the adolescents of both sexes and of 
all stature groups show less length, decidedly greater breadth, and 
less height of the head, than the Pima. 

(3) Sex differences in the two tribes are uniform, showing through- 
out the period of growth and into adult life a slight excess for the 
males in all the diameters. 


The relation of the three head diameters to one another may be 
shown to advantage throughout the different stature groups by rep- 
resenting the measurements in their relation to their mass taken as 
100, as in the succeeding table. These measurements show how small 
are the changes in the relative values of the three dimensions through- 
out a large part of the period of growth. This is manifest also in the 
indexes calculated from the measurements (see general tables at end 
of chapter). 
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Per centum relations of the three principal cephalic diameters, by stature growps 


(The three measurements combined=100) 



































Diameter antero-poste- Diameter lateral 37 

rior maxim. | maxim. Height of the head. 
| j | x a i) Fe = 2 sa ete Fee DF ¢ —% 

Seatac Apache. Pima. Apache. Pima. apadie. ne Pima. 

Fe- Fe- Fe- | Fe- ale | He- Fe- 

Male. male. Male. male. Male. male. a male. Male. male.| Male. male. 
ORO s19: 9) CM tc se «1-2 37.9 -| 38.4 | 39.8 | 39.9 | 33.8 | 33.2 | 31.4 | 31.3 | 28.3 | 28.47] 28.8] 28.8 
#20) G0.129-9' em se. = <-.-.-< 38.3 | 37.9 | 39.8 | 40.2 | 33.4 | 33.6 | 31.4 | 30.9 | 28.3 | 28.5) 28.8] 28.9 
130) t07139:9 em_..-- <- = = =: - 38.5 | 38.5 | 40.2 | 40.1 | 33.3 | 33.8 | 30.7 | 31.2 | 28.2 | 27.7 | 29.1 | ° 28.7 
140 to, 149:9.em............- 38.2 | 38.4 | 40.3 | 39.9 | 33.3 | 33.3 | 30.6 | 31.1 | 28.5 | 28.3 | 29.1] 29.0 
150 to 159.9 cm....------- 38.1 | 38.3 | 40.1 | 39.6 | 33.4 | 33.5 | 30.9 | 31.4 | 28.5 | 28.2 | 29.0) 29.0 
TCO OnNGS:9 Cm 8 ss 2a8 < Boe eee oe 40,06 | -des = Se) 0) eto sres 3059 |S eee 28iainl|Saacee 120, ieee ci 
MLMTBG Sc Se.diatm aan t= 38.95 | 38.0 | 40.2 | 39.7 | 32.9 | 33.7 | 30.8 | 31.2,| 28.15 | 28.3 | 29.0 29. 1 




















The mean of the three principal diameters of the head is known as 
the cephalic module. This indicates the size of the head and is of 
much use as a concrete figure in the study of head growth. It is con- 
venient further in contrasting the size of the head with the stature. 

The module and its relations to stature are given in the following 
table and curves (pl. x1x). Of the conditions which these data reveal 
the continuous growth of the head until full adult life, the slight 
excess in the size of the Apache head as compared with the Pima head, 
and of the male head as compared with that of the female, have 
already been shown. 

The module-in-relation-to-stature figures show that the head in 
relation to the height of the body is largest in the smallest—that is, 
in the youngest—children, the proportion decreasing steadily with age. 
Im adult and in some of the groups of adolescent females the proportion 
of head to stature rises and finally exceeds considerably that found 
among adult males, a fact which shows that head growth in the young 
women continues even after the cessation of growth in height. 


Size of the head, as expressed by the mean diameter of the head, or cephalic module, by * 
stature groups E 





@ephalie module. | Cephalic module in relation to stature 




















(stature=1,000). 
Stature. Apache. Pima. Apache. Pima. 

| Male. Female.| Male: Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 

} * a 

| 

| cm. cm. cm. cm. 2 
110 to 119.9em-_.....- 14.9 14.6 14.8 14.9 128 126 131 130 
120 to 129.9 em....2.. 15.1 14.8 | 14.8 15.1 118 118 17 120 
130 to 139.9 em.....-. 15.1 14.6 15.0 14.6 112 111 110 108 
140 to 149.9 ecm....... 15.3 15 15.1 14.8 105 104 104 102 
150 to 159.9 em....._- 15.6 | 15.2 15.3 15.1 100 98.9 97.9 98.1 
160 to 169.9 em._._... A 15.8 | 15.5. 15.5 . 15.4 96 95.6 93.7 94.9 
170 to 175.0 cm......- MSO MI cy. Ses cies HOLT) | akece aa OS et ee Ol Ti eeeeeee 

PUN GB ooo ciate, 16.0 15.35 15.9 | 15.35 94 97.9 | 92.3 98.1 
} 
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Size of the head, as expressed by the mean diameter of the head, or cephalic module, by 
stature groups—Continued 





























| Apache compared with Pima. | Males compared with females. 
| = WE : | 
| i ation | - Module in relation 
Stature. Cephalic module. ee tostature. Cephalic module. | FoImtanieel 
Male. Female. | Male. | Female. | Apache. | Pima. | Apache. | Pima. 
| _ = | 
| 
cm. | cm. | | em. cm. } 
110 to 119.9cm....--- SOF) OS Le ee Clee Reuss —0.1 | 42.0 | cot O 
120 to 129.9cm.....-- + -3 | — .3} +1 —2 + .3 hese et +0.0 | —3.0 
130 to 139.9 em....-.- epee tae 0) |e a eed +.5 | +.4 | 410] 42.0 
140 to 149.9em._..--. sea | ee 3 | Srsie | es cease ues +1.0 +2.0 
150 to 159.9em.....-- Seeody ak Aj 424 eae 8) +.4 Ei Deal) gested a 
| | 
160 to 169.9cm-....--- + =3)] 1 | 42.3 + Af bd + .1 + .4) —1.2 
170 to 175.0cem....... fae e teas Nieetelecs ere tear Passe eet [toe | ee lec <2 
Adults: 2.2 She ee Rr iy | = Sills 4788 ee ee 5.8 








Growth of the face.—The measurement of the face was restricted to 
its two principal dimensions, namely, height and maximum breadth. 
The height, measured with the compass d’épaisseur (Mathieu), is 
the distance from the lowest point of the chin in the median line, 
the compass being applied with some firmness, to a point corre- 
sponding to the nasion. The location of this point is not difficult to 
determine with fair accuracy if the investigator has a working 
acquaintance with the location of the naso-frontal suture in chil- 
dren’s as well as in adults’ skulls.4.- 

The breadth is the maximum bizygomatic diameter, measured also 
with the compass d’épaisseur. This measurement offers no special 
difficulty in subjects of any age. 

The data obtained are arranged in the succeeding form: 


Growth of face, by stature growps 























Z Height of face. Diameter bizygomatic maximum. 
Stature. Apache. ) Pima. . Apache. Pima. 
Male. Female. ) Male. | Female. | Male. | Female. | Male. | Female. 

em. em. em. cm. cm. cm. cm. cm, 
110 to 119.9em-....... 9.4 9.3 9.4 9.1 12.8 12.6 12.0 eT 
120 to 129.9em....... 9.8 9.7 10.0 9.9 Toad 12.9 1253 12.2 
130 to 139.9em..-.... 10.0 10.0 | 10.4 10.2 | 13.3 13.2 | 12.8 12.5 
140 to 149.9em.__.__. 10.5 10.5 | 10.7 10.8 | 13.7 13.6 | 13.0 13.0 
‘150 to 159.9 em... .._- 2 10.9 11.3 11.2 14.1 14.0 13.5 13.5 
160 to 169.9em-....... 11.6 11.4 | 11.9 LLeS 14.6 14.4]. 138.9 13.8 
170, tO175.0\em :.....< ELSA eee aoa SOD lo tee ee PSO oo seek a a Oe epee 
Pus ees: | dks 10.8 12.3 11.5 14.9 14.1 14.5 13.8 

















a The writer prefers the nasion point as the superior terminus of the facial height measurement to 
either the obelion or crinion (hair line). The former is always uncertain and the latter is particularly 


difficult to determine in the younger children, in some of whom much of the forehead is covered by a 
rather long hair-like down. 
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Growth of face, by stature growps—Continued 



































Apache compared with Pima. | sales pope red with females. 
: ; | Diameter bizygo- Tas : Diameter bizygo- — 
Stature. Height of face. 5 SaGIGae Height of face. Rita 
Male. | Female. Male. || Female. Apache. | Pima. | Apache. | Pima. 
| i mel it | 
| | 
cm. Cie ahs Cm. CHA SU PO le SCN. pillke CMe | CMe 
110 to 119.9 em..--... +0.0 | +0.2 +0.8 | +0.9 +0.1 +0.3 +0.2 | +0.3 
120 to 129.9em....... = 2 = 2 + .8 + .7 sees ee eet Seed 
130 to 139.9em.....-- — .4 — .2 + .5 + .7 +0 + .2 + .1 + .3 
140 to 149.9em....... — .2 en) toatl - 6 +0 — .l + .1 +0 
150 to 159.9cem. -..--- — .2 = -3 | + .6 + .5 + .2 em +*.1 | +0 
160 to 169.9 cm.....-- — .3 Peres + “7 | a= £0 + .2 + .4 + .2 + .1 
170 to 175.0em-......- erases see SE Sey el ee eee ee SE EA Ce ae ene eae |e eee 
iE L oe " er = 
AaaItS. <2... 5° | — .5 — .7 | + .4 + .3 +1.0 + .8 + .8 + .7 
| 














The foregoing measurements demonstrate, as do those of the head, 
gradual growth of the face among both the Apache and the Pima, 
without much irregularity in both principal dimensions, up to a fully 
adult age. 

Except in the youngest children, the Apache face is somewhat 
lower and especially broader than the Pima face, characteristics which 
agree with the difference in the length and the breadth of the head 
in the two tribes. 

In most of the groups of the children both dimensions of the face 
in males are greater than in the females, but the differences are 
sight—muceh slighter than in adults. It is seen from the figures 
in the foregoing table that, in the two tribes under discussion, the 
growth of the face in the males continues longer than that of the 
stature, though perhaps not beyond the age at which it ceases in the 
Peeing 


An interesting comparison is that between the cephalic and the 
facial index * during the growth period. The cephalic index in the 
males decreases slightly with age, but not in the females; the facial 
index in both sexes increases with age, in all probability by reason 
of the growth of the alveolar processes and teeth, the face becoming 
relatively higher with the increase in stature. As to sex differences, 
the cephalic index, on account of the development of the frontal 
sinuses, becomes eventually lower in the males, while the facial index, 
on account of the greater development in the males of the lower 
jaw, becomes higher in this sex in adolescence (for graphic illustra- 
tion, see pl. xx). . 





diam. lateral max. of head 100. 
diam. ant. post. max. 
Pome facial height X 100 
Facial index= qim. bizygomatic max. 





a Cephalic index= 
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Relation in form between head and face, by stature 



































i ees a Males compared with 
Cephalic index. Facial index. females: 
: Cephalic in- Facial in- 
Male. Female. Male. Female. |gox (in males)./dex (in males). 
Stature. | : ie 
ji leas aes soe ; ov asia 

| o : oD oa o " : 

a) ga lsaned ead lea (85) «en 

a g 8 q gS g 3a | g S g 3 g 

a de a 1g a aE a S| a A i 

< AY < fy <j AY < AY < AY < 
LOOM O:Oiem seers 89.7 | 79.5 | 87.1 | 78.6 | 73.3 | 78.3 | 73.7 | 77.8 | +2.6 | +0.9') —0.4 |) +005 
120 to 129:9 em._..-.-.- 86.9 | 79.5 | 88.4 | 76.9 | 74.9 | 80.2 |.74.8 | 81.0 | —1.5 | +2.6 | + .1 — .8 
130 to 139.9 em.._...... 86.5 | 76.2 | 87.7 | 77.5,| 75.6 | 81.9 | 75.7 | 82.3 | —1.2 | —1.3| — -1 —.4 
140 to 149.9 em........- 87.5 | 76.4 | 86.5 | 76.4 | 76.6 | 81.6 | 77.4 | 83.2 | +1.0 | +0 — .8] —1.6 
150 to 159.9 em........- 87.6 | 77.2 | 87.5 | 79.2 | 78.9 | 83.7 | 77.8 | 83.1] + .1 | —2.0| +11) +.6 
160 to 169.9em...._.... 86.9 | 77.3 | 87.8 | 78.0 | 80.0 | 85.3 | 79.4 | 83.5] — .9 | — }+ .6}] +1.8 
T7Oito 17Siems ees Boe Srlea sth eerie eee BONO Me eee eect Sl. 8 acs 2a aero cee eee 
| 
AGUItS 22 Sanecece | 84.9 | 76.4| 88.7 | 78.8 | 78.8 | 84.6 76.4 | 83.7 | —8.8 | —2.4 | 42.4] + 29 
| 























Dentition considered in relation to stature—Dentition in Indian. chil- 
dren was considered to some extent with the records of subjects of 
known age. In the series now under consideration we can follow the 
eruption of the permanent teeth, but, as accurate ages could not be 
determined, the progress of second dentition must be compared with 
stature. This procedure is not illogical, but has the disadvantage of 
a lack of similar data for white ghildver while records on the progress 
of dentition by age in whites are ene 

On the basis of what is known of the height of white children at 
different ages it is possible to convert the ford by age into those 
by stature, and the author has followed that course, utilizing Bow- 
ditch’s aad Daffner’s data, but the resulting figures can not claim to 
be more than approximations to accuracy. 

The following table affords some basis for comparison: 


Second dentition in relation to stature 


























Whites, ap- San Carlos Apache. Pima. 
Permanent teeth. pear in aver- > : ee 
age at about— Male. Female. Male. Female. 
= . = 
f Height. Height. | Height Height. Height. 
Mirst MOTs: ses. -2e<~ L0sien ss, TOCIGmMEE ae see | LOG: 6iemis. 2... 104-115 em... | 108 em. 
Median incisors... .. 115-120 em... ..) 110-123 em...) 106.6-122 em...| 110-125 em_...| 108-122 em. 
Lateral incisors....... 120-123 em....] 117-129 em....| 115-124em... -| 115-129 em....| 117-126 em. 
First bicuspids._...-- 133 en See. 118-145 em... - 115-142 em... _.| 125-141 em_...] 129-144. em. 
Second bicuspids.....- 135.5-142 em...| 123-150 em....| 117-141 em_...| 125-153 em....| 129-144 em. 
Canines......... -| 185.5-142 em...} 125.5-141 em...| 117-142 em....| 127-145 em-....} 125-145 em. 
Second molars... -| 146-152 em... .| 130-145 em...) 126-145 em. _..| 127-145 em....| 127-148 em. 
Third molars... 22... When nearly | 165.1 em. to | 157.3em. and | 164.2 em. and | 150.2 em. and 
. full grown. full grown. upwards. upwards. upwards. : 





@ Approximations iron data of t Dafiner 





of Boston white school children of all nationalities) . 


(average ages of dentition) and Bowditch (average statures 
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Stature in em. Adults 
105 110 120 130 140 150 160 170 
to to to to to to to to 
109.9 119.9 129.9 139.9 149.9 159.9 169.9 175 
Bs ee ae en ee gs oS Pn 
5 — ~ ~ 
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Apache 


85 |" 85 
80 80 
Pima 


75 
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Facial 
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—— Boys ——-— Girls 


CEPHALIC AND FACIAL INDEXES IN RELATION TO STATURE 
IN THE INDIAN CHILD 
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The figures in the column of whites are not exactly the same as 
those for the Apache or the Pima children; they represent the average 
approximate stature at which the various teeth appear (the smaller 
stature corresponding to the earlier, the greater stature to the later, 
teeth of the same kind), while the figures relating to the Indians deal 
with the presence of the teeth, the smaller stature being that at which 
one or more of the teeth concerned were observed for the first time, 
and the greater that after which all the teeth of the kind dealt with 
were present regularly. 

Ngiibetanding the difficulties of proper comparison, the pre- 
ceding table is quite instructive. With one or two exceptions there 
appear to be no great discrepancies between the whites and the In- 
dians. The eruption of the first permanent molars seems to occur a 
little earlier in the whites, but it must be remembered that the num- 
ber of the Indian children available for comparison was small. The 
incisors and the bicuspids appear at nearly the same statures in both 
races. The canines erupt possibly a little earlier in the Indians, and 
the second molars are decidedly earlier in both of the tribes than in 
white children. The appearance of the last molars is by no means 
retarded in the Indians—rather the reverse—but here comparison by 
stature must be given up, for the heights touch a point where inclu- 
sion of adults is possible. Retardation and nonappearance of the last 
molars occur also among the Indians, but are decidedly less frequent 
than among the American whites. 

The differences in second dentition in the two tribes are insignifi- 
cant. As to sex, there appears to be a little advantage as to prompt- 
ness with the females. This is natural in view of the fact that certain 
statures for this sex represent slightly older individuals than they do 
for boys. : 

Dental anomalies.—Two instances only of a dental anomaly were 
met with in the first dentition, but quite a large number were noticed 
in the second. A great majority of the abnormalities (all but two) 
-were in the upper jaw and the pre-canine region, consisting mostly 
of supernumerary cusps or teeth. 

The anomalies attending first dentition were in one case the pres- 
ence of six instead of four incisors (case 464, p. 124) and in the other 
(case 659, p. 124) a partial confluence of a lateral incisor and a canine. 
With these may be mentioned persistence of the left lateral lower 
milk incisor and absence of the tooth of the second dentition, 
observed in one instance in advanced adolescence (case 626, p. 125). 

The anomalies connected with the second dentition, besides that 
just mentioned in case 626, were of two varieties, both characteristic 
and of more than common interest. The first variety, occurring in 
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more than 5 per cent of the cases in both tribes, consists in the pres- 
ence of an additional cusp on one or both the upper lateral incisors. 
In the Indians the upper incisors of the second dentition are ventrally 
deeply concave and shovel-like, differing in this respect from the form 
usually found in whites. With this character (thus far apparently 
ignored) it is occasionally found that the median point ventrally on 
one or both the lateral (very rarely median) incisors develops into a 
cusp, which when more pronounced gives the tooth nearly the appear- 
ance of a bicuspid. 

The second variety of anomaly is a characteristic supernumerary 
dental element between or in the neighborhood of 
the upper median incisors. This tooth, designated 
‘x’ in the author’s notes, presents in a large majority 
of cases a typical form (fig. 2). It has only a mod- 
erately long root and a regularly conical, more or less 
sharp, enamel-covered, free extremity. It erupts 
seemingly about or slightly after the appearance of 
the median incisors, and may be displaced forward, 
backward, or laterally. It is found in children of 





Fig. 2. A supernu- ‘ 
mary tooth («)oc- both tribes and both sexes, and occurs also among 


i with some other Indians. In one instance (case 831) there were 
requency among 


the Apache and two of these strange teeth. There is very little, if 
mp any, chance of this anomalous tooth being confounded 
with a persistent first incisor. 

The writer has arrived at no definite explanation respecting either 
the supernumerary incisor cusps or the ‘“‘x’’ dental element. Very 
rarely one or the other is observed in whites. The cusps may be 
regarded as in line of further specialization, while the “x” tooth 
seems to be a reversion to an ancient (carnivora, or more remote) 
feature, perpetuated and perhaps to a certain extent locally multi- 
pled through heredity. 

The following list gives in detail the cases of all except the cusp 
anomalies. The percentage of occurrence of “x” in the two tribes 
examined is even somewhat larger, for undoubtedly in a number of 
instances not detected or otherwise learned of the displaced extra 


tooth had been removed before an opportunity was had to examine 
the child. 


Dental anomalies, by individuals 


464. Mescalero boy, 112.6 cm. tall (approximately 6 years old): Has in the upper jaw 
6 teeth anterior to the canines, 4 being first dentition incisors and 2 supernu- 
merary. The extra tooth on each side is small and so much like the lateral 
incisors, also smaller than usual, that it was impossible to say which was which. 

659. San Carlos girl, 118.3 cm. tall (approximately 7 years old): The right lower 
lateral incisor and the neighboring canine, both of first dentition, are smaller 
than those of the opposite side and so close together that they appear like one 
tooth. All the upper front teeth are in a symmetrical arch and not crowded. 
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661. Mescalero girl, 119.4 cm. tall (7 to 8 years old): In the place of the right upper 
median incisor and in front of the canine there is a not-fully-developed (quite 
recently erupted) conical tooth (x); in appearance this tooth is exactly like 
the supernumerary elements observed in corresponding locations in other 
examples, ; 

676. Mescalero girl, 126 cm. tall (approximately 9 years old): A supernumerary, 
somewhat conical dental element (x) erupted about two months ago, ventrad 
to the median incisors and near the median line. 

507. San Carlos girl, 133.4 cm. tall (approximately 10 years old): A supernumerary 
conical tooth (x) exactly between the upper median incisors. 

738. San Carlos girl, 143.7 cm. tall (approximately 12 years old): A supernumerary 
conical dental element (x) ventrad of the upper median incisors and near the 
median line. 

313. Pima girl, 144.3 cm. tall (12 to 13 years old): In the place of the right upper 
lateral incisor is a small conical tooth (probably x). 

546. San Carlos boy, 145.3 cm. tall (12 to 13 years old): A supernumerary conica 
tooth (x), which was found ventrad of upper median incisors and near the 
median line. ; 

508. San Carlos boy, 148.5 cm. tall (approximately 13 years old): A supernumerary, 
somewhat conical tooth (x) in front, just above the two upper median incisors; 
it points forward and downward. 

167. Pima boy, 148.6 cm. tall (approximately 13 years old): A typical conical super- 
numerary tooth (x), just ventrad to the right upper median incisor and partially 
displacing it. 

785. San Carlos girl, 151.4 cm. tall (13 to 14 years old): A supernumerary conical tooth 
(x) between and slightly ventrad to the upper median incisor. 

359. Pima girl, 153.8 cm. tall (approximately 14 years old): A supernumerary, some- 
what conical tooth (x), which was wedged in obliquely between the upper 
incisors, 

827. San Carlos girl, 158.3 cm. tall: A supernumerary, somewhat conical tooth (x) 
situated between the upper median incisors, and displacing the left one back- 
ward. 

586. San Carlos boy, 158.3 cm. tall: A supernumerary tooth (not remaining from first 

dentition), incisor-like but somewhat smaller (x?) between the left median 

and the lateral upper incisors. 

592. San Carlos boy, 159.1 cm. tall: A supernumerary, irregularly conical dental 
element (x) ventrad of the left median upper incisor. 

831. San Carlos girl, 159.7 cm. tall: Two quite conical supernumerary teeth (x, x) 
between the upper median incisors; all incisors and canines were partially dis- 
placed. 

833. Mescalero girl, 160 cm. tall: A supernumerary conical tooth (x) in the place of 
the left lateral upper incisor, which had been lost as the result of caries some 
months before. 

205. Pima boy, 165.3-cm. tall: A supernumerary conical tooth (x) in place of the left 
median upper incisor, which had been lost as the result of caries several years 
before. 

626. San Carlos boy, 167.6 cm. tall: A persistent first dentition incisor in place of the 
left lateral lower incisor. 


Puberty.—Investigations on this subject were restricted to girls and 
of necessity were reduced to the mere facts of the state of develop- 
ment of the breasts and of the existence or nonexistence of men- 
struation. 
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The earliest signs of the development of the mamme, appreciable 
in children when dressed, were noticed in girls of 135 cm. and above 
in height among the Pima, and in those of 140 cm. and above in the 
Apache, these statures representing approximately the age of from 
11 to 12 years. From this period (see detail tables in the ‘Appendix) 
the breasts grow slowly until in later adolescence they reach propor- 
tions which, in whites, would be termed moderate, and in general 
they remain thus throughout life. Mamme of excessive size have 
not been met with among the Indians. 

The data concerning the establishment of the monthly periods were 
furnished by the school matrons, nearly all of whom keep a written 
record of the menstruating girls. Where any doubts arose they were 
easily settled with the aid of the matrons and of some of the older 
pupils. In a few instances, in which the function manifested itself 
first during school life and during the service of the present matron, 
the exact date of its beginning and the circumstances attending this 
occasion could be learned. In most cases, however, all that could 
be found out was that the girl in question had been menstruating for 
at least so long, the term named being generally that of the personal 
acquaintance of the matron with the pupil. In consequence of these 
conditions, and of the total absence of accurate age records, compar-— 
isons with white girls, the data pertaining to whom deal with the 
age at which menstruation begins, can not be direct or fully satisfac- 
tory. Any greater difference that may exist should, however, be 
significant. 

"The conditions found in the two tribes are set forth in the follow- 
ing table: 

Menstruation (established) 





San Carlos sete: Pima. 























Approximate cor- |—— > = 
Stature. responding age Num- mWamber | Num- | Number 
in the Indians. | ber of | menstru-| Per cent.| ber of |menstru-| Per cent. 
girls. ous, girls. ous. 
(WEE O 1s: Crise sneer cle Up to 11 years ... 57 | Sc ee eee all ea tte Sc 56) loa. 20 sek al coe 
$35.1 Go 140\ems . 2255 oo .ce < QU Ee Panos als eee ee 21 a2 9.5 
11 to 12 years. .... | 
140.1 to 145 em... 2... ask | 19 | BZ-l © 40.610" 18 6 46.2 
R454) GO LOO CR. sa5/e 6c. 12 to 13 years. .... 34 11 - 32.4 20 15 75.0 
150.1 to 155 em.:....---.- 13 to 14 years..... 37 29 78.4 27 25 92.6 
TS52in bo TG0 ems sa. <c.42-)- 
° | above ional 19 | 19 100. 0 9 9 100.0 
160:1t0:166;em1. 2.2... 13 | 12 92. 3 5 5 100.0 
a Harliest at 142.2 em. ; » Earliest at 138.4 em. 


It is seen that the conditions are not alike among the San Carlos 
Apache and the Pima, a larger proportion of the Pima girls menstru- 
ating early. This indicates that on the whole the function is estab- 
lished earlier among the Pima, a condition which may be due to 
differences in climate, present and past, in the habitats of the peoples, 


° 
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the present and probably also the former regions inhabited by the 
Apache being the higher and cooler. ~ 

As to comparisons with whites, we can utilize Dr. J. R. Chadwick’s 
data on a large series, (575) of American-born white women living in 
Boston. From these data it appears that the American girl in 
Boston commences to menstruate in nearly four-fifths of the cases 
between 13 and 17, which, according to Bowditch’s measurements, 
correspond to heights of 149 and 157 cm., respectively. The maxi- 
mum frequency of commencement of the periods, as well as the 
average of the setting in of the function, falls between the fourteenth 
and fifteenth years, this age corresponding to 155.9 cm. of average 
stature. In more than 40 per cent of the Boston young women 
menstruation had not begun until after the fifteenth year or the 155.9 
cm. stature mark (average) had been passed. If attention is now 
directed to the table dealing with the Indians, it is seen that in the 
stature group of from 145.1 to 150 cm., corresponding to about the 
thirteenth year of life, in one-third of the Apache and in three-fourths 
of the Pima girls examined menstruation had already become estab- 
lished; in the next group, statures of from 150.1 to 155 cm., or 
thirteenth to fourteenth year of age, puberty was fully established in 
nearly four-fifths of the Apache and in more than nine-tenths of the 
Pima female pupils; and in subjects above 155.1 cm. in stature, or 
approximately 14 years of age, only a single girl out of 46 as yet did 
not menstruate. The figures leave no doubt as to the fact that 
menstruation in the Apache, and especially in the Pima, commences 
earlier than it does in the American-born white girls of Boston. A 
more desirable comparison would be that of the Apache and the 
Pima with white girls born in Arizona, but no suitable observations 
‘on white children have been made thus far in that region. Reports 
on some of the southern races in the Old World, though differing 
with various authors, indicate an earlier average beginning of men- 
struation than is encountered in the temperate zone, and especially 
in the colder regions.“ 

Once well established, the menstruation in the Indian woman is 
generally regular. Neither its beginning (puberty) nor its monthly 
recurrence, with rare exceptions, occasions much difficulty. The 
periodicity and duration, as well as other characteristics, correspond 
closely with those commonly met with in healthy white women. 
The notes on the recurrence of menses which appear in the follow- 
ing table were taken in 1901 among the Mohave school children by 
the matron: 





aIn H. P. Bowditch’s The Growth of Children, Eighth Annual Report of State Board of Health of 
Massachusetts, Boston, 1877, 12. See also Charles Roberts, The Physical Maturity of Women, The 
Lancet, July 25, 1885. : 

b Among the Yuma a school girl menstruated at 6 and another at 8 years of age. A menstruating 
Hopi girl was seen who could not have been more than 9 or at most 10 years old. 

cSee H. Vierordt’s Daten und Tabellen, 2d ed., Jena, 1893, 328-329. 








s 
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Menstruation (commencing days) of Mohave girls, at Fort Mohave school, in the first 
half of 1901 
Numbers designating pupils. Age.| Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May. | June. 
ice e = || 
ire. 
Poot See ee ee 10 oes oo OT les ght lke a ooo eee 4 
Qn, Sue he ht ee ee ee ll 2 7 13 19 | 24 ee 
gt ie Lt eae ee eee ae 11 Sileenaees 29 | 26 | 97 | eae 
Bie alt ale ODE fC a eel eee ll 22 D1) ane | 29 | 97." aes 
Bien eS ee ee oe ei Nec ls ceoemeee 7 OB Wier aera eee 6 
Ge ee AD ON Ae ae oe eee ee 12 2 24 25th ane | 20 12 
7 Shs | ett tte Bis eee ee ee 12 2 31/5 29... 222 eee 
Biante, Uys Meta tees eed eee iene 12 Bile ees 10-26 27 24 21 
OE Oe aie ee ae a ae ae een 12 14 DT Hs 5 ee oe Ve He eee 13 
Ol cress At et IL Se pe te 12 16 8 Some ee 10 10 
Dod A ede RR SUG Se ee eee cee LDS eee eet es oe Be 25 24 21 
1D Ad cad) PE ner 2 ROA a ee ee ae 12 23 17 te 2 9 6 
1B Rote 3 ee, Be ee 19) | eae nee 5. | ete aceereoe 27 22 
(ite oe 26 a Vd Cay a [See coe ee | ee Se lane 13 p24) eae 
ss PR AE Laas Ae 8 te Ee 13 6 5 11 8 2 1 
1G Rie ee ey Oe he Ry ie ee eT 13 Tueed=28 S1iaee Se 12 
L'7i Mame sph ees Dc cen aes ANE RRA Le ihe 13 15 7 12 15 10 2 
ASE eee neds en San Eee tere 18 cet oe ca cena 25a eens 19 24 
19m PON rt Akaka Alc cee Es Oe eee ee 13), Seer 21 1Die ate28 31) lseeeeme 
Dn preter en Saee St ADE Wes 14 6 27 29 24 24 21 
not ae ee OP eM eat te SN AN WS 14 11 OW eee 11| 3-29 26 
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As to changes in the form of the body, it was observed among the 
noncivilized tribes that, for several years after puberty, up to the 
apparent age of from 15 to 17, the bodies of the girls remain lithe and 
of somewhat masculine form, with small legs and thighs, small pelvises 
and in general with but little development of adipose tissue. Above 
18 years the women are generally married, and often mothers, and the 
feminine characters of the body approach more closely those in aver- 
age white women of similar age. Among the more civilized tribes, 
particularly on United States Indian reservations and in schools, the 
girls often begin to grow stout and rather shapeless soon after puberty. 
The Pima offer here a good example. 

‘Adolescence in male; beard.—The male adolescent shows generally 
fair development of musculature, symmetry and plasticity of form, 
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and a state of good nutrition. Stout individuals have not been seen 
among the males in any tribe before fully adult age. The youth, par- 
poulach in the uncivilized tribes, develop high capacity for walking 
and running, as well as for pee exercise ; ea they augment ee 
natural Betirance by training. 

Beginnings of beard appear first on the upper lip, and then on the 
chin, during about the fifteenth to the sixteenth year; hair on the 
sides of ihe face, usually very scarce, appears much Pe and may 

remain absent. 
Special examination as to the appearance of the mustache among 
the Pima showed (see detail tables, Appendix) down in a few Fate 
viduals below the stature of 160 cm. (corresponding to about the end 
of the fifteenth year), and readily perceptible down to slight mustache 
in all above that stature. 

From the first the beard is more scanty, there being less hair for-a 
given area, especially on the sides of the face, than among the whites, 
and its oh is very slow. It is like the typical beard of fhe 
Malay ent the Mongolian. The majority of the yourig men eradicate 
with tweezers every hair that appears on the face and, continuing to 
do so, appear glabrous to an advanced age or even throughout life.« 
This condition is never wholly natural. If not interfered with, the 
mustache attaims the length of from about 14 to 2 inches (3 to 5 
cm.), and the chin whiskers 24 to 3 inches (6 to 8 em.). The former 
is usually shorter and scanty mesially, acquiring the greatest length 
above the corners of the mouth. 


GENERAL RESUME OF PHYSIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE INDIAN 
CHILD 


In order to facilitate a review of the results of the physiological 
investigation on the Indian, particularly the San Carlos Apache and 
the Pima children of all stages of growth, a recapitulation of the main 
facts is here appended.” 


Locomotion and talking 


The functions of locomotion and talking manifest themselves in 
the Indian child (Apache and Pima) on the average about as follows: 
Sitting free, eight to nine months. 
Crawling, nine months. 
Standing free, fourteen months. 
Walking, fifteen months. 
Talking: Commencement (single words) at about 1 year; some con- 
nection, toward end of second year; talking well at 4 years; excep- 
tions more in direction of precocity than of marked retardation. 





a The reason sometimes given for this is that the hair is ugly, or that it is not liked by the women 
because it scratches, but the men for the most part merely follow the tribal custom without knowing 
the cause of it. It is with them a deep-rooted fashion. 
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Heart action, lung action, heat production 


Pulse: The average heart beat was found more frequent in the 
newly born and in the very young Indian children than in white 
infants of similar age; but after the third year it is invariably slower 
than in the whites. 

There are some tribal differences, but they are of minor character. 

Sex differences were found to be not pronounced during the earlier 
years of the Indian children, but after these reach the age of 5 or 6 
years the pulse in the female is slightly quicker than in the male. 

Respiration: Racial, tribal, and sex differences are not pronounced 
during the earlier years. . 

From the age of about 6 years and onward there are only slight dif- 
ferences between the respiratory rate of the Indian and that of the. 
white child. 

‘Between the tribes the Apache show a slightly slower respiration 
than the Pima, but the difference diminishes with age. 

In females more than 6 years old the rate of respiration is through- 
out slightly in excess of that in males. 

The pulse-respiration ratio increases up to about the fifth year; in 
older children it is throughout lower than in the whites; it is lower in 
the Pima than in the Apache children; and, except during the first 
year of life, is slightly lower in the males than in the females. 

Temperature: The mouth (sub lingua) temperature of the Indian 
children of school age and of adolescents was found to differ but little — 
from that in children and adolescents among the whites,“ 

There are slight tribal and sex differences; in most of the stature 
groups the females show a little higher average temperature than 
the males of corresponding divisions. 


Muscular potency 


Muscular force: The pressure force and, in younger subjects, also the 
traction appear on the average slightly inferior to those in whites. 

There are some tribal differences. 

Sex differences are pronounced, especially among the adolescents, 
the males being in all three tests the stronger. 

The right hand in right-handed persons, the left hand in left-handed 
persons, is generally the stronger.® 


Growth 


Body, height sub- and supra-ischia: The proportion of height above 
the ischia to total height diminishes up to about the fourteenth year 
of age; in subsequent years it shows a slight augmentation. 

Tribal differences are quite insignificant. 





@ See Temperature in adults, p. 142. * ® See Muscular force in adults, pp. 146 et seq. 
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In females above 130 em. in stature the percentage of the height 
above ischia in total height is on the average slightly greater and that 
of the length of the lower limbs slightly oe fhe the same. in the 
males of corresponding statures. 


Weight: The weight of Indian children and adolescents is in general 
slightly greater than that of whites of corresponding statures. 

There are some tribal differences in both sexes. 

The boys are the heavier for all statures up to the approach of the 
period of puberty, when they are overtaken by the girls. - 


Growth of the head and face: The growth of the head and face in 
all principal dimensions proceeds without any marked diminution at 
any period throughout childhood and adolescence, ending only at some 
time in the adult life. 

The absolute proportions of the principal head and face diameters 
differ much in the tribes; they are all larger in the males than in the 
females. 

The size of the head and also of the face, as compared with stature, 
diminishes with growth, as in the other races. 

Cephalic index decreases slightly (the head becoming relatively 
longer) with growth in the males, but not in the females; facial index 
increases (the face becoming relatively higher) with growth in both 
sexes. 

Teeth 


First dentition: All the teeth of the first dentition appear in the 
same order in the Indian child as in the white. 

All the incisors erupt on the average at about the same age in the 
two races. 

The appearance of the first premolars and canines seems to be some- 
what belated in the Indians. 

The eruption of the posterior premolars and the completion of the 
first dentition are accomplished earlier in the Indians. 

Second dentition: The incisors, both bicuspids, and the first molars 
appear at about the same age as in whites. 

The canines seem to appear a little earlier in the Indians. 

The second molars erupt decidedly earlier and the third possibly a 
little earlier in the Indians. Retardation in the eruption and the 
nonappearance of the last molar are less frequent in the Indians than 
in the whites. 

There are no pronounced tribal or sex differences. 


Puberty 


Breasts: Development of the breasts commences in the Apache and 
Pima girls during the twelfth year. 
There are some tribal differences. 
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Menstruation commences earlier in the Indian than in New England 
white girls, and retardation is less frequent. 

Tribal differences exist. 

In the males the beard begins to appear on the upper lip and soon 
afterward on the chin, from the fifteenth to the sixteenth year; on the 
sides of the face much later. It is more scanty than in the whites, 
especially on the sides of the face. 

Children and adolescents of the other Southwestern tribes, so far 
as examined, correspond in all essentials, except in the absolute 
measurements of the body, with the Pima and Apache. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON ADULTS 


The observations that it was possible to secure on adults may be 
divided into those obtained by the aid of instruments and those 
gathered in other ways. The former, which receive precedence in the 
text, included many measurements that will be more properly treated 
of in other publications. All the data relate only to normal, full-blood 
individuals, others having been excluded. 


STATURE 


The growth of the body is a definite function of the organism and 
adult stature is its culmination The subject of growth will here be 
dealt with from this viewpoint only. 

The following table gives the results of the writer’s measurements 
of normal and healthy adults between about 20 and 60 years of age 
in 38 tribally or geographically distinct groups. All the heights were 
taken with the subjects barefooted and bareheaded, by means of 
a square and Broca’s graduated plane, suspended 1 meter above a 
solid, level surface. The numbers of subjects, though too small 
in some instances, may be considered on the whole as fairly suffi- 
cient; and the results of measurements agree in every case with the 
more extensive visual observations. 


Average statures 











Males. | Females. | Differ- | Ratio 
Tribe. Gases Centi- ance Centi- ia cant ae 

| or") -eters.. | *| meters. | meters).| 100). 

. | 

IM sri COD HEME oes a0 ck BRL rate | 40 | 174.9 | 30) | 160.4 14.5} 108.4 
SAR le oe a a I~ a7] ayea) 6h mei) ies | 106. 5 
PUA tees eo aac octane des Soeeeee eee | 83) 171.8 | 30) 157.4) 144) 100.1 
Mohave (Needles and Fort Mohave) .......- 45} 171.6 | 25 | 158.5 | 13.1 | 108. 3 
DACRE LAMAN RCD Get s.r Sing Mi Oe eee | 40 | 171.35 | be eee Peeeree eer ee ne |. ae, 
INGE OReeCemasrer cme oes A ese Fe 50} 171.3 | 30) 157. 3 | 14.0 | 108. 9 
WihiteriverzA pache. =. 2226: . so temcescmenceee 624) ee ya ad a 30 | 157.2 | 13.9 | 108. 8 
PA DAE Oseeinemen ae Deny p en ook. ace ec Une See, 50 170.9 | 30 | 155.9 15.0 | 109. 6 
ayasUpalemeee ieee Gels at Seton 101 170/654 eee Seek Fe eat cee (ee 


Yavapai Mohave (San Carlos)...............} 40] 170.4 | 15 | ; 159.9 | 10.5 |} 106. 6 
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Average statures—Continued 














Males. Females. Differ- Ratio 
ae Cases | Canti- | coseg | Centi- [Cin conti- eee 
"| meters. ~~" meters: | meters). 100). 
Parad ORDCUIAN Dae see a PS en 43 169.6 20 157.1 12.5 108. 0 
DESL ere PIR ee mi ae Se ew case ee 50 169.6 33 154.2 15.4 110.0 
ESET OT IR sa 5 ee eee 35 168.6 10 159.6 9.0 105. 6 
RC Br SS en ee 30 NOS Bi boc Shc 25 eee OS = Oh a ee 
PEREDIOTN ATR 8 op oo onsen on 25 RR Re Bek: Sots eho. 3 0s ho ote tee ae 
tn en oe oe ae 53 167.3 30 155.2 11.1 107.8 
AT BRAT Me 8a ee by 8 weet Sao re 30 167.0 20 155.0 12.0 107.7 
OES a ee eee 50 166. 85 20 153.7 13. 15 108. 6 
OET? AV GTR 912) eh ee oe ee 29 16529 piss sees on, Se ee ta eee 
Santo Domingo Pueblos.. ._....._....--.-.- 40 TABOO a ese ee eee ES 225" © 2 ee ae 
Tepehuane (southern)....-.-.-..---.-------- 40 165.3 | 15 151.6 13.7 109.0 
PS ASR NOUN OR Fi oe en ak ean 14 165.0 beset ee Se eke a En ae 
Deion eines Wee iis ke 2 RM ISL St A See MN a En S's Dre cee pe 
SPR AIASENETESEIES cP anes es TAC ei oa ne 23 164.2 10 152.7 11:5 107.5 
CRT TES ee ee 38 S450 Oa ot ee Hee 5A o8 Oe age se 
Cec eM Doky oe Le YS lsh | 7° 53 1641 10 152.2) IL9 107.8 
AOTC aaIO tree) eee EB tases tos 60 163.8 29 150.7 | 12.1 108. 7 
BEER APE TENOR 28 one eee re oe ee os 65 163.7 30 153.8 9.9 106. 4 
CONE BUD a eS ee gee ee } 60 163.5 30 150.4 13.1 108. 7 
ECE 2h a 59 Se oe ee fae S0e 163,44 0° 19 154.3 9.1 105. 9 
SRReTEICR yaaa ee ee a hse os ; 50 163. 1 30 150.8 fe 108. 2 
oer ye ES ie aes el a be eager ree ted eee ee oo oe 
EOE IAN tei oe 2 PoP loth tee rene 40 RAST 2 soos ee Pee. Ste ee 
reamed canta ono). ek Mbeesto te eek. pabee oi, Peds fe SU edd 
vane (inhale) <8 wk ON eel o 22 Sc2=. 2 50-1610 30/ 148.9 | 12.1 108. 1 
ener ee ee tS a ORO ee re Weed Bs 
‘Tepecano PE EPs ea estos Sosa pee . 25 OD SZ = Ps Re eisan ee Pe eit 2 SO Se 
iatamreaAsl oO) So = hee oc ence . 50| 158.5 5 147.3 | 11.2 107.6 
| 


The tribes have been arranged by the average stature of the men, 
beginning with the tallest, and this adjustment brings out remarkable 
features. 

The tallest four tribes are those of the hottest and lowest portion 
of the Southwest, the valleys of the lower Gila and Colorado. Other 
tribes of these lowlands, the Cocopa as well as the Seri, are tall people, 
and, as the table shows, the Papago and Yaqui (among the latter of 
whom are many tall individuals) are not much shorter. The tribes 
do not all belong to one physical type. The Maricopa, Yuma, and 
Mohave, with probably the Cocopa, form one group (moderate brachy- 
cephals), while the Pima and to a certain extent also the Papago and 
Yaqui belong to another (moderate to pronounced dolichocephals), 
with Seri uncertain. A tribe with whom the Mohave claim blood 
relationship, the California Dieguefios, also consists of rather tall 
people. 

The next groups in point of height are the Apache, with the closely 
related Havasupaiand Walapai. These are all highly brachycephalic 
people. Of these only the Havasupai and most of the San Carlos 
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Apache live and have lived for a considerable time in what approaches 
a hot climate. The present Jicarilla and Mescalero reservations are 
situated in comparatively cold regions; but forty years ago both 
these branches of the Apache lived almost free of restraint in New 
Mexico and probably selected warmer localities. _The majority of the 
White Mountain Apache since known have lived in the elevated 
temperate-to-cold region in which they are found to-day. The . 
country of the Walapai is warm, but not excessively so. 

The remaining group of tall people is the Navaho. This tribe, not- 
withstanding the fact that their language is closely allied to that of 
the Apache, are much more directly related in blood on one side to 
the Pueblos and on the other possibly to the Yuma-Mohave. The 
Navaho occupy the more habitable parts of an extensive region of 
high plateaus with a climate quite moderate in summer and cold in 
winter. It is practically the same climate as that in which most of 
the Pueblos live. : 

The shortest four tribes are all Mexican. Of these the Tlahuiltec 
live in an excessively hot region, the other three in moderately hot areas. 
The Tepecano are brachycephalic the other three dolichocephalic. 
Two other short Mexican tribes, not otherwise physically related, 
are the Tarasco and Huichol; the former live in an elevated region 
with a moderate climate, the latter in warm valleys, but also in cold 
spots, of a high, very mountainous region. 

Immediately above the shortest Mexican tribes come several of the 
Pueblos of the United States. The tallest of the Pueblos are the 
Isletas, who live but a short distance from the decidedly shorter 
Lagunas, but occupy the river valley. The Hopi, on the other hand, 
who. live “on high, windy, and comparatively cold, isolated mesas, 
are of quite the same stature as the Zufii (to whom they are other- 
wise closely related physically), although the villages of the latter 
are farther south and in a relatively low basin with shallow neigh- 
boring valleys. None of these tribes have been affected by recent 
migration, though some of the accessions to the Hopi were received 
in the historic period. 

The facts presented above point to the conclusion that blood 
affinity, hence heredity, is a more potent agent in determining stat- 
_ure than climatic influence of moderate duration and intensity. 
The only group of the tribes on which the action of climate seems 
perceptible are those on the lower Gila and Colorado. In other parts 
of the United States, however, equally tall statures are attained 
under totally different conditions. As to food, occupation, etc., it was 
seen in the chapters on environment and food that probably there is, 
or used to be, greater abundance of food, with addition of sea food, 
on the lower Gila, Colorado, and in the Yaqui region. As to other 
localities, there is nothing so characteristic in this respect with any 
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other tribe or group of tribes as would be apt greatly to influence 
the growth of the people. 

The difference in stature between man and woman among the 
whites amounts to ;; of the male height (Gatschet), or 8-16 cm. 
(Vierordt), or 12 cm. (Topinard), being greater in the tall than in the 
short peoples (Tenon) ;* it amounts to a little more than 12 cm., on 
an average, among the Indians, ranging from 9 to 15.4 cm., and, with 
some exceptions, it is appreciably greater among the taller tribes. 

The ratio of male to female height (the latter being considered 
100) is an interesting but generally neglected item. It averages for 
the tribes studied here about 108. The difference between its 
minimum (105.6) and maximum (110.0) is a little more than 44 units 
(6.4 cm.), but in all probability this would be reduced were a larger 
number of méasurements of the females of some of the tribes avail- 
able. Nine separate series of measurements of whites by different 
observers give the above sex ratio as ranging from 106.5 (Italians) 
to 108.3 (Russians), with the mean of approximately 107.5, which is 
very nearly that of the Indians. 

The succeeding two tables show the amount of variation in stature 
within the tribes.- It ranges from 20 to 30 cm. in the larger groups 
of men and similarly in women. Were the number of measured 
individuals much increased, the limits of variation would very likely 
rise to 35 cm., while restrictions as to age of those measured would 
have an opposite effect. There seems to be no exceptional range of 
variation in any particular group of statures studied. 


Variations in stature (males) by stature groups 
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HeieenisG. CMs ho 4|-22 oes |an2 52 AS3 ate 10 MDA ON Ser ele ee Sora ee oaalll eee 20), 04| see 20.0 
eR LS OsAU GIB. 5 erode eae ole = ois BOM re Occ steel eens ete ean ere tale Se Cie Red TR 
eens Ree ee ees eee a eee ea AR eee eine see fie asec pos ate ala ck oe alters ccf clo cic] slew wacbsacmere 
Average stature. |......|.----- 155.2) 1155.0 1158.7 |-.2-.-|.2--.- IU SUE (i ees eS ee GY et itl ee eee 152. 2 
AN BS 8 8 
eee eH os 8 g 
ey 2 n . . 2 3 4 a 
Absolute measure- | & 2 3 S = y 8 a a 3 
2 o 3° . of 
ments. s a oS i & S ma 3 : } i 
Z 3 @ 5 s ° S & > a 5 a S 
Ay a S 3} ae, 3 « a oS oe 
= ef 3 a g Sei iia lee |s-ayuhten te a 
a iq 3 g o g ~~ N 5 3 
io a 5 os i 3 sy y 3 2 = 
es) 4 8 q a ° 5 a < a a ° 
CINE ACI PPaCra Wee Cla | Pon Con | (PNCh=t|).22sCb. | bee Chel ec Clal\lcbee Cha eeterGh. | Peat 
Rem eM hOCLIGIIN er Pun teens | ee ae eae Mc lece coo) Ma wcicleisl| << cttw Sit abo cie's| Metce ball ere ee amren este el owiew oe 
27010165.) em... 5. .|. 2 fs. toil bese Rees See Bete aes [rene te Stn eee eel lees Papeete eens | Gen SMC es 
165 to 160.1cem...... 6.8 ASSAM ec sere 10. 5 De. Be rcelats ilies ice ated Steet MO Soke Galtecclae Mes. aes 
160 to 155.1em...... 13.8 1OG7 fe 2OL0M ZL, 1 LBP 4iits. Cee Reali as sete Sil, sak See e teas tee 
Hppto tol ent. 72... 31.0 |, 40.0 | 26.7 DI Oy) DO. Os SoBe tec eae tie MOOT Ween lessen ce 16.0 
150 to 145.1em...... 38.0 | 23.3 | 43.3 10.6 SONG! |S tee ae eee eres, BOT beaks edee case 56.0 
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PULSE, RESPIRATION, AND TEMPERATURE 


The subjects of pulse, respiration, temperature, and muscular 
strength in adults received special attention in most of the tribes 
visited. The methods of examination and the instruments used were 
the same as in similar studies on children and were described in that 
connection. 

Special care was taken to segregate the data for entirely healthy 
and normal individuals from observations on those who were not 
in full health or wholly normal. The chief guide in this process of 
separation was the condition of the tongue,? only those individuals 
being classed as healthy in whom the organ was normal. Records 
secured on other than fully healthy and normal persons, though 
not always exceptional, were kept and are given separately (see 
detail tables, Appendix). ; 

The following tables give the principal data on pulse and respira- 
tion, as well as temperature, arranged on the basis of stature, the 
tallest heading the columns. In the more analytic tables only those 
tribes are included that gave the larger numbers of healthy individuals 
suitable for that particular comparison. 


Average, minimum, and maximum pulse, respiration, and temperature in adults in good 





























health 
Males. Females. 

Tribes, arranged by |Num- Num- \Num- /Num- Num- ‘Num- 
stature, beginning | ber ber | Res- | ber | Tem-|| ber ber | Res- | ber | Tem- 
with the tallest. of |Pulse.| of | pira- | of | pera- of |Pulse.| of | pira- | of | pera- 

sub- sub- | tion. | sub-| ture. |) sub- sub- | tion. | sub- | ture. 
jects. jects. jects. : jects. jects. jects. 

Maricopa: °F. | oF 

Average... ...... | 65 lt 361 98.6 73 LT AG ( 98.5 
Minimum.......-. 10 | 56 10 | 14 10 | 3 fe | 3 | 14 3 | 98.3 
Maximum....... 72 18 | 99.2 76 18 | 98.7 
Yuma: | 
Average......... | 61 17 98.1 66 if 15 . ee 
Minimum........ 12 | 54 12 | 14 12. | 96.3 1 ZS e sie 1 | Re Jueee Sees 
Maximum. ....__| 72 22 | 99 Biase Ado oe aes sso 
Pima: | 
Average......... | 63 18 | 98.5 67.5 17.5 | 99.2 
Minimum. ......- a | 48 23 16 24 97.3 4 | 60 4 | 16 4 98.9 
Maximum......., 78 21 99.4 72 19 99.5 
Mohave: | | 
Average........- 61 18 98.6 62 \{ 19 98.4 
Minimum....._... 13 54 13 14 1 eile 3 12 3 | 18 1 = aspee 
Maximum....... 66 Zoi) ee aller. 70 . 20-0 UY vemos cael 
Apache: | | 
Average......... li 62 16 98.8 65 (47 (98.8 
Minimum........ 20 54 |} 20 14+ 20 |) 98.4 7 |} 60 7}. 15 7 |, 98.6 
Maximum....... | | 72 | 18 | 99.4 72 | | 18 98.9 

















a The Indians, even the children, are not given to complaining. In many instances they say they feel 


well when there are plain signs of a different condition. 


This characteristic, which has often been 


mistaken for a lack of feeling of physical pain, is due to the naturally healthful nervous system, 
capable of much endurance, and to tuition. Owing to this peculiarity, mere questioning of the 
Indian as to his health can not be depended on. 
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Average, minimum, and maximum pulse, respiration, and temperature in adults-in good 
health—Continued 



































Males. Feinales. 

Tribes, arranged by |Num- Num-| Num- Num- Num- Num- 
stature, beginning | ber ber | Res- | ber | Tem- || ber ber | Res- | ber | Tem- 
with the tallest. of |Pulse.| of | pira-| of | pera- || of |Pulse.| of | pira- | of | pera- 

sub- sub- | tion. | sub- | ture. || sub- sub- | tion. | sub- | ture. 
jects. jects. jects. jects. jects. jects. 
1 
Navaho: | oF, oF 
Average. ........ 67 | A 98.6 73 19 98.9 
Minimum........ | 31 52 30 | 14 32 | 97.6 12 {e | 13 [ 13 | 97.3 
Maximum......- en78: hte 2 99.4 78 23 99.4 
Papago: | 
Ayerage.:....-.. 61 | 18 | 98.8 69 | 18 | | 99.2 
Minimum.._-_..-- 23 52 |> 22 16 |? 21-1) 97.8 | 9 54 8 14 9 98.2 
Maximum....... 72 | 21 | ‘| 99.8 78 20 | ‘| 99.9 

Yaqui: 

Average.......-. 65 | 17 | 3 { Beate SS2e2 ; | ee 

Minimum..__.... 7 51 7 15 rae OGsOn |r eeniare |e ee pal passe tty sade aspren cx ieee 

Maximum....... | 72 20 \{ 99.9 | Seteree Seda es | | i: Ber. 
Tarahumare: | 

Average......... | 65 | 19 | 98.2 || | 73 | 18.5 | 98.8 

Minimum._...... 9 54 18 15 18 |; 96.2 | 7 |, 64 6 |) 16 7 97.7 

Maximum. #...- 78 22 99,2 78 20 | 99. 4 

‘Hopi: “ 

Average........- 60 Veni 98.6 87 19 99.4 

Minimum....-... 34 48 32 14 34 [ss | 16 {2 14 13 16 98.6 

Maximum....... 74 | 207 99.6 il 78 22 ‘| 99.8 
Laguna Pueblos: | | 

Average......... 58 (16 { 98.6 | | 57 16 \f 98.7 

eMinininm.---.-\. 16 | 51 16 | 12 16 |+ 97.1 | 3 56 3 {1 3 98.6 

Maximum....... : 68 18 | 99.1 | 58 A7e || 98.8 
Zuti: ' i 

Average......... 57 17 98.5 | 63 16 99.1 

Minimum...__... | 26 | 44 25 | 14 25 | 97.4 3 {8 ai 15 3 | 99.0 

Maximum....... 68 19 99.3 68 17 99.2 





——— on, ae ———  —— 
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Pulse, respiration, and temperature in relation to stature in adult males 


2ne* 





















































oer Tallest compared... 
Tallest 6 individuals. Shortest 6 individuals. with shortest in- 
dividuals. 
Tribe, aren . | Aver- Aver- 

Aver- | Aver- ne ie age Aver- | Aver- oa oa age Respi- Tem- 

age age a tem- age age ene tem- | Pulse. ration,| Pet@- 

height. | pulse. | ranicnt es height.| pulse. eationt pare. ture. 

cm, if cm, Cer, CRs 

Pitas ssnecances 178.4 | 65.0 18.0 98.4 | 166.1 63.0 18.0 98. 2 +2) +0.0| 40.2 

Apache (White 
RIVGr) i a aees 178.3} 63.0 17.0 98.8 | 166.65 | 59.0 16.5 98. 7 +4) + .5;) +.1 
Navaho... -s.-; 177.1 66, 5 17.0 98.7 | 164.9 64.5 18.0 98. 6 +2 | —1.0 +.1 
Papago......-.. 176.3 | 62.0 18.0 98.7 | 160. 4 57.0 19.0 98. 9 +5/—-1.0| —.2 
LONI a ataneeete 171.2.) 62.0 17.5 98.6 | 156.4 54.0 18.0 98. 4 +8|—.5/ + .2 
UTA curt eine ae tte 169.4 | 60.0 17.0 98.6 | 154.4 53.0 18.0 98. 3 +7) -1.0|) + .3 
Kxcess of average pulse, respiration, and temperature in females over males 

Pulse per Fone Tempera- 

Tribe. minute manatee ture sub 

(sitting). (sitting). lingua. 

- —e 
oR 

IN GAO wale niae's aiordinus citwraalaretarsin arate cecal matin ae eoaiate herein wie tee ‘ +6 +2.0 +0.3 
PRD ARO ice ses sansa. <ccit tact stents dot eine tees Mane eae ee oe eee +8 + .0 + .4 
‘Tarahumare +8 —.5 + .6 
FLO ss citn's iaie's woe sca tng male craw ciete Sees ee eet ae eee ates +7 +2.0 + .8 
SEER 





UTI GO linvstaci state, aosc staatate ele ae +4 | +1.0 





Pulse, respiration, and temperature in connection with time of day, in males 


























a7 Aa A Early compared 
Earliest 6 in the day in each tribe.| Latest 6 in the day in each tribe. with late tests. 
9 d ' ¥ . ' 5 
Tribe. B | Fg 5 g a |Ral§ g | 3 
= a 
Time, & | S& | &8 Time, ® (Ss) hs) | 2 | 8 
5 |b | 68 e easel ale | & 
2 | ba) ea So ey) ol) Soa 
a |< = a |< < a ion Gq 
7 pe, c Sea as Aa 
Wimals sence. soe 8.30-9.45 A.M.. 65.0 | 18.0 | 98.5 | 3.30-5 Pp. M..... 63.0 18 | 98.2 | +2 |+0.0 | +0.3 
Apache(White | 
River) ...... 7.380-10 A.M.... 60.5 | 16.0 | 987 | 1-5.15P.m....../ 63.5] 16|98.9/ —3 |4 .0] — .2 
Navaho....... 7-9 A.M.....-. 68.0 | 16.0 | 98.7 | 3-5 P.M........ 67.0 | 18 | 98.8} +1 |-2.0} —.1 
EVO Fam coe cere 8-9 A.M....... 61.0 | 17.5 | 98.4 | 45.20 P.M... 54.0] 18 | 98.6] +7 /— .5] — .2 
Ahlen. et 9-9.30 A.M.... 57.0 | 17.0 | 98.5 | 2.30-5.15P.m...| 61.0] 17 | 98.7] —4 14.0] —.2 

















| 
pnt ae Fs NL Re LA] Ne 
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Pulse, respiration, and temperature in relation to age 





Youngest 6 adults in each Eldest 6 adults in each tribe. | Young compared with 























tribe. a aged. 
: Aver- | Aver- | Aver- 7 Aver- SS oe 
Eaibe: age age| Aver- heey age |age age) Aver- a age Respi-| Tem- 
| (ap- | age respi-| tem- | (ap- | are respi-| tem- | Pulse. | ation, Pera 
proxl- pulse. ration. pera- proxt- | pulse. ation pera- | 4 : ture. 
|mate). ture. pate). "| ture. | 
|— | —— —_—___—__ 
| | 
Years. St Years. oR: ot 
Rima lew Se! | 28] 61.0) 18] 982 61] 680] 180; 981) -7 | 40.0) +01 
Navaho.......- 23) 600} 18) 987) 57| 680| 17.0} 985] +41 +1 eae 
Tarahumare . .. 25 | 62.0 19; 983 eo) 67.7) 185]: 97.7} =57) +5) 4.6 
Ronee 26 | 62.5 18] 986 57 | 57.0) 165 986) 45.5) 415) + .0 
AR aie 26 | 58.0 18 | -98.8 Boe 61.0) 1620 98 G5 = 3.0") “E20 Se ee 
| | 








Résumé of the data shown in the preceding tables, and comparison 
with whites.—Pulse: The average pulse rate in healthy adult whites 
between the ages of 15 and 50 is from ‘‘70 to 72 in the male and 
about 75 to 80 in the female” (Landois and Stirling, Vierordt, and 
other authorities). It is higher in the young and rises again some- 
what in those above 50. It is slightly more rapid in those of very 
tall stature (Volkmann) and is more rapid in the forenoon than later 
in the day. 

The average pulse rate in healthy adult Indians, in the sitting 
position, is seen from the preceding tables to range in the different 
tribes in men from 57 to 67 (extremes 44 to 78) and in the women 
from 62 to 73 (extremes 51 to 78). The heart beat is, therefore, 
decidedly slower in the Indian ¢ than in the white man. 

The differences between tribes are not marked enough to be of 
much significance. The lowest averages, however, were obtained in 
some of the shortest peoples. 

In the females the pulse was found generally somewhat quicker 
than in the males, the average difference amounting to about 6 beats. 

In the same tribes the tallest individuals show, on the average, a 
somewhat quicker pulse than the shortest ones. No regular pecul- 
iarity of heart action was observed at any particular time of day. 

As to age, in two of five tribes the average pulse is greater in the 
young; in three, in the old. The two groups of the oldest indi- 





a In 1869, in his Investigations in the Military and Anthropological Statistics of American Soldiers, 
Gould states the average pulse in 503 ‘‘Indians’’ to have been 76.31 per minute. This figure must be 
erroneous either through misprint (there are no detailsin the book) or through faulty observation. The 
data utilized by Gould were obtained from various sources, as recruiting posts, where accuracy 
and discrimination were hardly possible. No indication is given as to how many mixed-bloods or 
unhealthy persons were comprised in the 503 individuals, nor as to the position of the body in which 
the pulse was counted. The data should not be utilized as representative of the actual conditions of 
the pulse in the Indians. 

That the relative slowness of heart action is not restricted to the Indians of the Southwest or to those 
who are not civilized is shown by the following records obtained during the last two years on male 
Indians of various delegations visiting Washington. The average pulse rate was: In 3 Creeks, 66; 2 
Menominee, 67; 1 Mohican, 69; 2 Muscogee Creeks, 68; 3 Navaho, 63; 4 Osage, 61.5; 2 Pawnee. 70; 1 
Pueblo (Isleta), 63; 1 Seneca, 68; 1 Ute, 64; 1 Wenatchee, 68; 1 Yakima, 64; 7 Yankton Sioux, 69. 
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viduals in the series (Pima and Tarahumare) showed the highest pulse 
rate. . 


Respiration: The number of respirations per minute in healthy 
whites, in a sitting position,is from 15 to 20. The averages in the 
Indian males as well as females ranged from 16 to 19, much as In 
whites; the extremes observed in males were from 12 to 22 anf in 
the females from 13 to 23.4 

There seemed to be no regular difference between the tallest and the 
shortest tribes, but in the same tribe the frequency of breathing 


was found to be slightly less in the tallest than im the shortest indt 


viduals. 

As to the sexes, in four of the five tribes with larger groups of 
individuals the frequency of respiration was slightly greater in the 
females, and in all probability this is generally the normal condition 
in the Indians. 

As with pulse, there were no regular variations of respiration with 
different times of day, but this may have been in both instances due 
to the fact that the extremes were not sufficient or identical. 

In the young adult Indians, as contrasted with the aged, the 
rate of respiration is quite regularly a httle higher. 

On account of the slower pulse in the Indian the pulse-respiration 


ratio, with about equal respiration oe: is generally lower than 


in whites (that is, less than 4 to 1)- 


Temperature: The temperature under the tongue in healthy adult 7 


whites ranges from 98.S° to 99°F. In the Indians it averages appre- 


ciably less, ranging in males from 98.1° to 98.8° F. (extremes 96.2° to 


99.9° F.) and in the females from 98.5° to 99.4° F. (extremes 97.7° to 
99.9° F.). 


There is apparent a closer correspondence between temperature and 


pulse than between pulse and respiration. 


No regular difference was found between the tallest and the shortest 


tribes; but in the same tribe the temperature of the tallest indi- 
vila averages quite generally slightly higher than that of the 


shortest persons. 
In females it is a little higher than in the males. 


In the morning the tenapera tuts Gi ise sneles) 3s aoa ene 


lower than in the afternoon. 
Finally, in the youngest adults in the tribe the temperature was 
found to average a little higher than in the oldest ones. 


The most noteworthy results of the above tests are the generally 
. lower pulse and temperature in the Indians as compared with whites. 


@ Observations secured in the National Museum om healthy make fuli- blood Indians visiting that 
instifation show the following averages- 2 Creeks. 175; 2 Menominee. 17; 1 Mohican. 3: 2 Muscogee 
Creeks, 1, 3 Navaho, IS; 4 Osage, 175; 2 Pawnee, Sk 1 Pueblo (islets), Mk 1 Seneca, 15; 1 Ute, 19; 
1 Yakima, 21- 7 Yankton Sioux, 2. 
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The simple life, prevalence of vegetable food, and less abundance in 
diet suggest themselves, with other agencies, as the possible causes 
of this. But whatever the actual causes may be, they must lie far 
in the past of the people, for the slowness of the pulse, at least, is so 
general as to constitute already a racial character. appearing early 
in life (see chapter on Children) and strong enough to persist under 
changing conditions.* 
MUSCULAR FORCE 


The tests for muscular force in adults included the maximum 
pressure in each hand ahd the greatest possible traction, all in stand- 
ing position; they were secured with Mathieu's dynamometer of 
recent make. The instrument was of the same type and the methods 
were the same as those in similar tests on children (see chapter deal- 
ing with children), and no special difficulties that might mar the 
accuracy of the results were encountered.’ 

Numerous tests made with the same instrument and with similar 
precautions on adult American-born whites gave the writer records 
ranging, for pressure in the right hand, in males from 35 to 60, in 
females from 25 to 38 kg.; for pressure in the left hand, in males 30- 
to 50, in females 20 to 30 kg., and for traction, in males from 20 to 
35, in females from 12 to 20 kg. A healthy right-handed white 
man, of from 25 to 40 years of age, used to some muscular work or 
exercise, will press with the right hand 50 to 55, with the left 40 to 
45, and pull 25 to 30 kg.; a healthy right-handed white woman 
between similar limits of age and with a good muscular tone, can 
press with the right hand 30 to 35, with the left 20 to 30, and pull 15 
to 20 kg. As age advances the muscular force in general becomes 
gredually less. 

The conditions in the Indian adults of the various tribes studied are 
represented in the succeeding tables, in which the tribes are ranged 
from the tallest to the shortest (masculine stature), while the indi- 
viduals are grouped by approximate ages. 

The figures show that the male Indian, even at his best, does 
not quite equal, so far as the strength in his hands and arms is con- 
cerned, a strong white American; with the women of several of the 
tribes and white working women of similar ages the relation would 
probably be closer. 

Muscular force diminishes, particularly in the males, with decrease 
in height in the tribes. Tall individuals in the same tribe are also 
the stronger, as will be seen from the next figures, though there are 
some exceptions to this rule. 





« For detail data on pulse, respiration, and temperature see Appendix. 
» All cases that might have been affected by any injury wereexcluded. The lack of a larger part of 
any finger was seen to diminish the power of pressure in the hand having the defect. 
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Additional force measurements (males only), taken in the U. S. National Musewm @ 






































20 to 30 years. 30 to 40 years. 
A Ss y | sure. 
tribe: Sub- sae —| Trac- | Sub- Bev | Trac- 
ject. | Right | Left tion. | ject.| Right | Left | tion. 
hand. | hand. | hand. | hand. 
| | 
kg. | kg kg. kg. | kg. kg. 
RUE ON ae aes fee eine ea ok cease cece 1 Ae omieme Sas oa ¢- 1Se HU eae Sets | Saree ae 
LT on ee ee ESE Jo el oe da vct ad saal oes eek pgeee 9 Sil i Te We cea 
“Muscogee Creeks.....-..---2-.e--2--2- Sie aa es.0n) 4970 S31 Ole |) 47.0 = 44eh)) ae 2070 
Sime eee AOE ee BEE ol once: pie 4S! Onl rerA4 Oulart DMs eels ee rand 5 eae 
Oeceem ee Sy Yes Be A DeionimdGrralenZOlsii Da Oller fal eedtoule 5230) © a 20NT 
es PHN Cane Pa i cease eo cS fal ee A ele oS eels Atl. Bh) «48,301 °. 8750 21.7 
Simran. eee de eee eee Oniemes | AOmnmea SO lee O4 Tala a 5 eee sr! aes 
40 to 50 years. 50 to 60 years. 
Tribe. ae Pressure. eps ae balk Re ae ae 
ject. | Right | Left tion. | ject.| Right | Left tion 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
« kg. kg. kg. kg. kg. kg. 
CREO OH ee = asa s sas ates oo sccm ania techs SS -ccs | eae wae ne Ie Sees fetes al ose ea eeteetZone al agora 
MERTENS eee nes el aa4ds2 ese tec oe = 1 45.0 42.0 CO somerset aancGals Sea oe = clita 
Muscogee Creeks.......-.-.---2--2--+--- Dee 42200) e585 N21 Ouhem <2o1) 3045.12 3630, 14° 24,5 
Rare et NS Be Geter el et ite tas er ters < = alt ss clasts atm cleat slice os ce a] sets eo cies ob Seek [eee nes epeacacsers 
WO SaL Ere ee ste oe Soe nes ey ets cece 2 44.0 37.5 25.7 3 43.0 37.3 24.7 
IEE DrOsteee ee ee oe Se tae tenes aserarsin 1 38.0) 32.5 22.0 2 28.5 24.5 16.3 
See eet ay ee ee ee ee er ae ciao tn eiatets asia aici = mia) ore tas ara alae, sl liao cain: llfas «amis nba] sm ata ajo emt «fax males 
SSR cent tee te eat ee a oa ca ais wn lls 2 eta dla Sic cjeie ajelie s e.epcle aie 5 35.8 31.3 17.1 
ON Fea en COSCON As eee tere ees eee aie hey a Ne I 3 lc wees hall 2y Bestia ale Sasn ores « ial snort oial| Wra/arein tice |e a'eiais' =~ «lias Sle stares 
SeE st MPS Bee ats eek Se alee leaoes afeSede che we Sloe bhecmat en's 1 39.5 41.0 22.0 

















a See also L. Manouvrier, sur les Peaux-Rouges du jardin d’acclimatation, Bull. Soc. d’ Anthropol. de 


Paris, 3 sér., VOI, 1885, 313. 
» Left-handed. 


Differences in muscular force in the tallest and shortest men in certain tribes 











Tallest 5 individuals in each tribe. Shortest 6 individuals in each tribe. 

Average |, - | Average te = 
Tribe. 3 - ressure. ver sd .| pressure. ver- 

Sub- Ng we Pp age Sub-, roe 4 P age 

ject. age. |height. Right! Lett | f8C") Jeet. age. height./Right) Left {T" 

hand./hand. : hand./hand. “°?- 

em. kg. | kg. | kg. em. kg. | kg. | kg. 
PPOPIOS Daw fo cee cena 5 28 | 170.3 | 42.9 | 40.4 | 24.1 5 27 | 158.3 | 35.2 | 33.6 20.2 
BOUMMOMO LS Pio = Sana Be 5 27 | 179.5 | 48.8 | 44.9 | 30.5 5 27 | 166.0 | 42.1 | 40.4! 27.6 
EMPL Occ. ol Sites tose Re 5 | 24+) 177.6 | 39.6 | 34.0 | 25.7 5 28 | 162.7 | 34.6 | 33.0 | 25.6 
RR SCO alo 2% a hacscss 5 29 |-170.1 | 38.7 | 34.2 | 24.3 5 24 | 158.5 | 34.0 | 29.5 | 16.7 
Aztec (Morelos) ...-...--| 5 28 | 166.1 | 32.7 | 31.0 | 23.0 6.) 28>) 156.2.) 29.3 | 25.9 | 20.5 
































Sex differences are pronounced in all the tribes and at all ages. 
The following table gives the differences in 12 of the tribes arranged 
by average stature, beginning with the tallest: 
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Average female force in relation to male force (male force=100) 


[Adults of all ages] 


























Pressure. ; | | Pressure. | 
ee Riens) aletes| tion. eabe: | Right | Lett | tion, 

hand. | hand. | | hand. hand. : 

’ | { 
Per tt. | Per:ct»|| Per-ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per Ct. 
Maricopa. .<....225 20958. 54.8 | SIO he ART Blopic a. sora ee | 63.9| 65.4) 63.4 
Pim a: 3e eee eater aN 56.6 | 57.7 43.1 || Pueblos (Laguna) .-...-- |) 58.3 | 58.4 66.9 
Mona vousee t aussseen et [26:77 Sovall| Ppa Phat cane Rea raw 64.2] 65.9] 65.5 
Apache (White Mountain)} 56.6 56.1 62.7 || Tarasco..........--...-. 59.4 56.2 28.8 
PAparONl ee ee eee BAU mes aeONaiieS ‘Agta eae eee eee 55.4| 54.8| 28.6 
Cord eee eee os 65.7| 72.9] 52.0 | Otomieet a eee 60.2 | 56.8 40.0 





The figures show no characteristié difference in the relation of 
force in women to that in men in tribes of widely diverging average 
statures, 

The pressure force in the females equals, it is seen, in the right hand 
from 54 to 66, in the left hand from 53 to 73, per cent of that in the 
males in the same hands. In half of the tribes the differences in the 
left hand are less than those in the right, pointing to a relatively 
greater strength in the left hand in the women of these tribes. This 
point will be brought out more clearly in a subsequent paragraph. 

There is a much greater difference between the two sexes in traction 
force than in pressure, owing to a greater variation in this respect in 
the women. This test gave abnormally low results in the Tarasco 
and the Aztec women. 

It might be objected to the above table that, since in some tribes 
more of the older individuals were examined than in others, it includes 
groups of varying average age, to which fact may be due some of the 
variation. In consequence, a similar table was made of individuals 
of the same tribes, but ranging only between 20 and 30 years of age: 


Average female force in relation to male force (male force=100) in subjects between 20 
and 30 years of age 





Pressure. 





























| | Pressure. 
Tribe. Right | Left qc | . Tribe. | Right | Left wes 
hand. | hand. | : hand. hand. 
| | 
Per ct.| Per ct. | Per ct. Per ct. | Per tt.) Per cts 
Marloopaiecis.ef sx-cckc. 61.3] 66.9] 57.3 | Bouter ee: 63.4 | 60.8 | 61.8 
IPI: eas sen ae se 56.6 | 53.9] . 43.3 || Pueblos (Laguna)....... 59.5] 58.8 67.8 
NDGA VERE Ses fo " 65.4) |-) Zick Ie toatl aati een ieee! na: 66.7| 667] 69.5 
Apache (WhiteMountain)| 58.5 60.1 65.8 I WarescO cee. ssa ae a= soe 59. 1 | 55.8 | 27.7 
Papacowe eee cee! 60. 9 | B78 4654 cA tees aaa See es 55.8 | 56.7 22.2 
Cone eee 2.9] 69.2] 89.01 Otomi.... 20) Be 22) a 65.4 | 64.4) 52.9 
i | | 





It will be noticed that there are only a few differences, in compari- 
son with the data shown in the preceding table; and that in a num- . 
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ber of the groups the female strength shows to better advantage, 
but in general the results are related.* With observations on a 
much larger series of individuals the irregularities throughout would 
undoubtedly diminish somewhat. 

Muscular force also varies very noticeably with age, declining in 
general after 40, and occasionally even before that period (see table, 
pp. 144-148). 

The relation of the force in the left to that in the right hand should 
present in most of the Indian tribes examined and Per ten laclye in the 
men, who do little manual labor of any kind except some farming, 
more natural conditions than in the whites, where the hands are sub- 
jected to many widely varying forms of exercise. The actual condi- 
tions in the Indian children and adults are as follows: 


Pressure in left hand compared with that in right hand (right-hand pressure=100) in 

















children 
. é 
San Carlos Apache. Pima. ae ona a 
Stature. 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. | Apache. | Pima. 

4 Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. | Per cent. 
ORE e DO NGIN weyaec Ga as ale cicietace oe usyses 88.0 | 85.6 91.8 90.8 +2.4 | +1.0 
PaO O NOOO CME on cies tsaie aac ae eee ase~s 93.2 86.2 91.8 87.3 +7.0 | +4.5 
PUM SER cate 5 ore sist Beas wes ww 87.3 89.3 87.6 86.6 —2.0 +1.0 
GGT GRC ei eee Sete ae ee ee 91.5 88.3 84.6 87.7 +3.2 | —3.1 
MGR REOENOO OC Iere ele eiae Sok sa oa ot es train's 93.1 | 89.6 88.8 | . 88.1 +3.5 | +0.7 





Pressure in left hand compared with that in right hand (right-hand pressure=100) im 
adults (all ages combined) 





Males Males 











com- com- 
Males. | Females., pared Males. | Females.| pared 
with fe- with fe- 
males. } males. b 
Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. 
| 
MATICODS: «-aesecte 86.6 91.3 a A OLE 0) 6) a ey i 87.8 89.3 —1.5 
PLM iys eee ree 87.5 89.7] —2.7 || Pueblos (Laguna).| 94.1 92.7) +1.4 
1 
MOEVOG >< co oe hs 87.7 | 84.6 aD He AURAL S Scr aero eaters 95.7 94.9 +0.8 
Apache (White PaTrasoOt week. a_- 88.6 81.1 +7.5 
_Mountain).....--. 95.2 95.4 | ~ —0.2 |) Aztec ....-.---.--. 92.9 90.7 +2.2 
PHDBBOSS. 2-5 eee 91.7 88.9 PeOseh |b Otome ae eevee 90.5 89.0 41.5 
(Chi: Getenem poneeecas 86.4 95.5 —9.1 . 

















The figures indicate that differences in this respect between chil- 
dren and adults, and between tribe and tribe, are not great (within 





a See also det ail cases in the Appendix. a 


b Differences in the percentage of the left-hand force compared with that in the right hand, in the 
two sexes. The males show in most groups a larger percentage, or less difference, in the power in 
the two hands than the females. the left hand in the male being in such instances stronger than 
in the female, both absolutely and In comparison with the right hand. 
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11 per cent). The relatively strongest left hand is met with among | 
the White Mountain Apache and the Laguna Pueblos. In the chil- 
dren, particularly the Apache, is tracéable a slight relative gain in the 
force of the left hand with increase in stature (i. e., in age). No 
characteristic difference is perceptible between the tallest and the 
shortest people. As to sex differences, it is seen that the left hand is 
relatively, as well as absolutely, stronger in the males, in both the 
Apache and the Pima children, in every stature group but one. Among 
the adults, however, in nearly half of the tribes, the left hand shows a 
somewhat greater relative strength in the females than in the males. 
The cause of this must be sought in some peculiarity of the work of 
the Indian woman, as the old fashioned corn grinding on the metate, 
in which both hands are used alike. The reader will be aided in this 
connection by a reference to the individual cases cited in the tables of 
Appendix. 


SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPAL RESULTS OF INSTRUMENTAL DETERMINA- 
TIONS ON THE ADULT 


Stature: The tribal differences in the average stature of the south- 
western and the north-Mexican Indians are large, amounting to 17 
em. in the men and 14.5 cm. in the women. 

The range of differences within the tribes amounts in both sexes 
to from 20 to 30 em. 

The differences in the same tribe between the sexes range from 
15.5 to 9 em., being greater in the taller peoples. 

Pulse: The pulse rate in all the tribes and both sexes is slower than 
in whites; it shows no distinctive differences among the tribes, but 
within the same tribe is slightly more rapid in the tallest individuals, 
in the females than in the males, and in old age. 

Respiration: The rate of respiraton is very nearly as in whites; 
there is a slight excess in females over males, and in young over old 
individuals. ; ; 

_The pulse-respiration ratio is generally less than 4 to 1, and hence 
lower than in the whites. : 


Temperature: The sublingual temperature, but little different in 
the young of the two races, is slightly lower in adult Indians than ° 
in whites; it is slightly higher in the females than in the males, also 
in young than in old adults. 

Muscular potency, so far as tested, is a little inferior to that in 
average, normal whites; it declines from about 40; in the right-handed 
it is greater in the right hand and in most of the left-handed greater 
in the left hand; it is greater in tall tribes and in tall individuals 
than in short ones; and on the average is less by more than one- 
third in the female than in the male. 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS 
THE SKIN AND ITS APPENDAGES 


The color of the skin of the adult Indian in the Southwest and- 
northern Mexico is brown of various grades, enlivened, particularly 
on the cheeks in the younger individuals, by a transmitted shade of 
the circulating blood. It corresponds most closely, though not 
exactly, to colors 21, 28, and 42 of Broca’s scale, with some indi- 
viduals of lighter and some of deeper brown. The females on the 
whole are lighter. The individuals who habitually go dressed and 
clean are lighter than those who wear little clothing or those who are 
neglected. Those who live in the hottest Gpiricss! have appreciably 
darker skin than those, in colder regions. Old people are usually 
dark skinned, owing partly to age, partly to exposure and lack of 
cleanliness, T he boarding school children are in general perceptibly 
lighter than those out of school. Individuals ‘eli travel or work in 
the hot sun acquire a deeper shade of color on the exposed parts. 
Finally, there are in full-blood adults individual inborn differences in 
the color of the skin, ranging from more yellowish than brown to 
almost chocolate, the causes of which are not evident. Darker areas 
of pigmentation correspond in location to the same in other races 
(areola, armpits, etc.) ; their shade is usually blackish brown or black- 
ish with a bluish tinge. The mucous membranes are red with a dark 
bluish tinge. The hair on all parts of the body is black, but is subject 
to more or less discoloration on prolonged exposure to the sun. The 
only irregularities of pigmentation met with in full-blood Indians were 
discolorations of scars, a very few instances of localized defect in color 
of the skin (vitiligo) or hair, and albinism (see pp. 192 etseq.). Freckles 
were seen in mixed-breeds only. 

As to other qualities: The skin of the adult Indian is soneralle 
healthy and, before the signs of senility have advanced, supple. The 
corrugations on the dorsum of the hands are decidedly more pro- 
nounced in all Indians than they are in whites, and the difference is 
observable already in early childhood. But there are no corrugations 
in the Indian on the neck comparable to those frequently seen in white 
outdoor workmen. In the aged a great wrinkling of the skin of the 
face takes place (see Senility, pp. 157 et seq.). The emanations and 
secretions of the Indian skin do not have in any part of the body, or on 
the whole, any racial odor distinct from that in whites. Sweat is not 
profuse, except in themore corpulent and in those more used to com- 
fortable life. Under apprehension, such as was occasionally seen in 
those who w were measured, sweat breaks out generally 1 in adults and 


a The skin in most of the Mescaleros, for instance, who live in a comparatively cold region, is lighter 
in color than in other Apache, even where there is no suspicion of blood admixture. Some of those 
of the younger generation who wear clothing and wash themselves regularly retain hardly more of the 
yellowish brown than can be found in some whites along the Mediterranean. 
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also in children, over the point of the nose, occasionally also along the 
groove under the nasal septum and sae the nasal ale. Sweating 
hands are met with much more rarely than among whites. 

The hair on the head attains in the Indian adult, male or female, the 
length of from 1 to 3 feet (30 to 90 cm.). In certain tribes, as the 
‘Nawation fine long hair is rare; in others, for example, the Pima, it is 
quite common. The beard, as mentioned before (see chapter on Chil- 
dren), if allowed to grow, renolies the maximum length of from about 
14 to 3 inches (5 to 8 cm.) (pl. xxi). In many of the adults who go 
bareheaded the hair on the head becomes more or less brownish or 
rusty in color. This discoloration is usually somewhat irregular and 
most pronounced superficially. In those tribes in which only the 
women commonly go bareheaded the discoloration is nearly restricted 
to this sex. 

The nails, generally strong and healthy, presented no special features. 
In old age the toe nails are occasionally left to grow until they look like 
deformed, dull claws. 


SPECIAL SENSES 


Sight, hearing, smell, and taste in the adult Indian, so far as could 
be ascertained by the writer’s own observations, differ but little, if any, 
from the same functions in the whites. In the uneducated Indian with 
healthy eyes and ears sight and hearing are generally very good, but 
in no way phenomenal. Among the educated glasses are often neces- 
sary; and in some of the older persons the sense of hearing is more or 
less defective. . 

_ Smell, though not naturally obtuse, is in no way especially exercised, 
and through habit the people become rather indifferent to bad odors, 
appearing to lack the faculty of perceiving them. 

A few observations were made with an esthesiometer on the sensi- 
bility of the skin, but owing to numerous difficulties the tests had to be 
abandoned. So far as they went they showed no marked difference 
from the condition ordinarily obtaining among laboring whites. The 
beard region was found to be less sensitive than the neighboring parts 
of the face. 


SLEEP AND DREAMS 


The adult Indian passes ordinarily somewhat more time in sleep 
than the civilized white man; but the writer is well satisfied by numer-" 
ous observations that the Indian shows greater capacity than the aver- 
age white man for enduring loss of sleep without ill effects. It is 
almost a rule in all the tribes to prolong ceremonies, dances, gambling 
parties, and other meetings throughout the night, and sometimes 
through several nights, or several nights and days. On such occasions 
some sleep is taken during the day, but it generally amounts to little; 
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yet the usual effects are seldom observable and never complained of. 
As to dreams, about all that can be said on the basis of the writer’s 
inquiry is that they are frequent and variable, and but rarely of a 
terrifying nature. @ 


MENTAL AND NERVOUS POWERS 8 


The mental powers of the adult Indians seen are generally good, 
but in no way extraordinary. Both men and women have very good 
memories, but they are not equally well developed in all directions 
and even where developed they often depend on a definite sequence 
in what is remembered. Their powers of perception are good, but 
their reasoning is rather slow; they show good powers of imitation 
and adaptability ;° their mental endurance appears remarkable in 
ceremonies and on other special occasions, but ordinarily they tire 
after an hour or even less of such moderate. though unusual, brain 
exertion as they undergo while being questioned. Very dull, as well 
as especially gifted, individuals occur but rarely. Differences among 
individuals, between the sexes, and even among tribes are noticeable, 
but their range is somewhat less than among whites. 

Nor is the nervous control of the Indian extraordinary. Often, at 
the beginning of the measuring of a subject, a perspiration broke 
out. on him and the pulse became temporarily irregular. All the 
normal reflexes of the whites exist also and in about the same force 
in the Indian. 

Both the mental and nervous powers of the Indian could best be 
expressed in general by the term ‘‘healthy,” the former being in 
many directions in a more or less undeveloped condition. 


VARIA 


The manifestations of yawning, snoring,? eructation, and flatus are 
all about as common in the Indian as in the white man. Sneezing,¢ 
however, is very rare and hiccough even more so. 





a Dreams are believed to be, in a way, realities. In the dream the soul leaves the body, travels, and 
has various experiences. According to an account given the writer by a Mohave, which agrees with 
the views common in most, if not all, of the Southwestern tribes, “the soul (in the dream) sees the old 
people, and sees or does many different things.” “It is possible that the soul after thus leaving the 
body, likes it much more where it has gone and stays there. In this case the body soon dies without 
any doctor being able to help it.” Dream revelations, especially those of certain persons, or if repeated, 
are believed in, being looked upon as the experiences, desires, or dictates of the soul, or the wishes or 
message of some spirit, and have a considerable effect on the Indian’s thought and action. The 
people fear to have bad dreams, especially those of the dead. ’ 

» See also chapter dealing with general habits and character, and the general remarks on children. 

¢ A remarkable example of individual ‘adaptability, as well as aptness, can be seen in one of the Apache 
at San Carlos. For many years the man has been wholly blind (from ophthalmia), but he walks about 
alone, rides a horse, and even a broncho, has built himself an adobe house, and shoes his horse alone. 
The man is less than 40 years of age, and for his intelligence was chosen as one of the judges of the tribe. 

@ Moderate snoring is quite trequent and occurs even in the young. At San Carlos the writer saw a 
baby a few months old which was an habitual snorer; the cause of this could not be determined. 

¢ When an Apache sneezes, “‘ some one calls his name.” Noisy eructation is indulged in, often without 
any restraint. 
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DIGESTION _ 


A moderate degree of hunger is often and easily endured among 
the Indian adults. A loss of a meal or two is very frequent, particu- 
larly among the noncivilized, and is thought nothing of. On the 
other hand, as mentioned before (see Food, pp. 21-22), the Indian’s 
capacity for food is quite large, and during feasts he may eat to a degree 
that among the whites would be considered excessive. The choice 
and preparation of food are in the majority of cases quite inferior. 
All this, which, with the general liking for fat, would severely tax” 
ordinary powers of digestion, is supported with comparatively little 
difficulty by the full-grown Indian. Disturbances of the stomach or 
the intestinal tract are common enough, but they are generally of 
a light character, yielding readily to simple means of relief. Even 
in the children the digestive powers are strong, but excesses and 
improper diet have more effect than with the adults. (See Diseases, 
pp. 175 et seq.) 

OBESITY 


Especially well-nourished individuals, females and also males, occur 
in every tribe and at all ages, but real obesity is found almost exelu- 
sively among the Indians on reservations, who have recently changed 
their mode of life, becoming more sedentary in habits, with less of out- 
door exercise, and among adults of less than 60 years of age. There 
are differences in the proportion of fat individuals even among the 
tribes on reservations, and there are also differences in the relative 
frequency of the abnormal condition in the two sexes. Monstrous 
or truly pathological obesity has not been encountered. The weight 
of the stoutest individuals seen would not exceed 300 pounds (140 kg.). 

The tribes in which most stout persons were seen are the Pima, 
Southern Ute, Papago (San Xavier), and Maricopa. The condition 
is quite rare among the Pueblos, who have been of sedentary habits 
since ancient times. The Navaho and the Yuma men are notably 
lank. 5 

Among the Pima it is largely, but not exclusively, the women who 
grow very stout, and similarly among the Maricopa. Among the 
Papago moderate obesity was noticed in some men as well as women. 
Among the Southern Ute the condition predominates to a marked 
degree in the men. (See pls. xxm, xx111.) ; 

The rédle played by food in the production of obesity among the 
Indians is apparently indirect. The Pima, Maricopa, and the San 
Xavier Papago had usually a sufficiency, if not plenty, of food, but 
the Southern Ute since known have been most irregularly nourished, 
even now frequently suffering from want. But the men in this tribe 
used to be hunters. This mode of life they had to abandon on the 
reservation, and it is probably the change from their past active 
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outdoor life to the present state of not a little indolence which is the 
prime cause of their obesity. 

Among the Mexican Indians throughout the region covered higher 
grades of stoutness have not been encountered. 


MENSTRUATION (IN ADULTS) AND CLIMACTERIUM 


The menses in Indian women differ in principal characteristics and 
duration but little, if at all, from those in healthy whites (see also under 
Observations on children). Scanty or very profuse or habitually pain- 
ful menstruation is heard of much less often among the Indian 
than among the American white women. At San Carlos the writer 
met a healthy Apache multipara who menstruated regularly and 
quite profusely eight to ten days every month, but there were gen- 
erally no severe pains or any serious after effects. 

The menstruating woman is generally to some extent tabued, and 
for this reason mainly remains about the house; but she observes no 
special precautions. There are no clear notions as to the nature 
and cause of the flow.® 

Recurrence of menstruation after the birth of a child, which shows 
much irregularity, was touched upon in the chapter dealing with 
labor, where detail cases are given. 

As to menopause, the almost general lack of accurate knowledge of 
age prevents any extensive inquiry with profit. From what could 
be observed and otherwise learned on the subject, nothing appeared 
that would indicate important differences between Indian and 
white women; complications of the period and pathological sequelee 
attributed to it are very rare in the Indian. 

In men the sexual and even the procreative powers are occa- 
_ sionally seen to be preserved at the apparent age of from 60 to 70. 


SENILITY 


The signs of age are believed by some to be manifested earlier 
in the Indians, particularly in the women, than among the whites. 
According to the writer’s observations, and comparing the Indians 
with whites living approximately alike, this idea is not correct. 
Among the Indians, both sexes show more often than among the whites, 
especially those of the cities, whom we are most accustomed to see, 
effects of rough outdoor life, and these are often accentuated by 
neglect of personal attire and cleanliness, but an actual earlier physi- 





@ It is believed that if such a woman crossed a field its products would suffer thereby, etc. The cata- 
menial discharges are received into a fold of old cloth or into the infolded skirt (frequent among the San 
Carlos Apache). Some of the Hopi women, according to the local physician, introduced during the flow 
a piece of old calico into the vagina. The soiled articles are never washed or used again for any purpose. 
Among the Apache they are bundled up and put into or under bushes, Hygienic motives play little 
part in all these observances. 

> One belief is that the new moon is in some way influential; “that it makes the woman new.” 
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- ological senility does not exist. This sets in very gradually, in a 
similar way and at about the same period of life as with average 
normal whites; and it follows a more natural course, the many debili- 
ties of age seen among the whites being certainly less frequent among 
the Indians. 

Advanced senility is seldom seen in individuals under about 70. 
It is characterized by some bending and emaciation of the body, iron- 
gray or yellowish-gray hair, and especially very numerous wrinkles 
on the neck and face. (Pls. xx1v, xxv.) There is wrinkling at the 
instep and particularly just below and above the knees, also about the 
wrists, the elbows, and in front below the neck. Muscular strength 
is diminished, but many old individuals preserve not only a healthy 
appearance, but also capacity for walking considerable distances, 
carrying quite heavy burdens, long rides on horseback, and severe 
exertions at their ceremonies. A few individuals met with among 
the tribes visited had reached the age of at least 90 years, yet not 
one of these was either much demented or helpless; most of them, 
though poor in dress and other possessions, and occasionally neglected, 
at least partially provided for themselves or gained their subsistence, 
while all who were with their families helped the younger generation.® 
The teeth, which in general are less subject to caries than among 
white Americans, become much worn down, and some are lost by 
becoming loose, while the gums and alveoli diminish through 
atrophy. Owing to the diminution of the alveoli and the adipose tis- 
sue, the chin looks more prominent, prognathism disappears, and the 
face is shorter. A peculiar feature is a decided increase in the nasal 
index, the nose apparently becoming both shorter and broader. The 
malar bones, the fat under which has largely disappeared, are mark- 
edly more prominent than at any other period of life. The eyelids 
lose their lashes and generally become narrowed, adhesions taking 
place at the canthi, particularly the external, through a low-grade 
chronic inflammation. Thesclera becomes markedly dirty yellowish in 
color, with reddish capillary streaks. The arcus senilis is well marked. 
The hair not only changes color, but also becomes thinner and bald- 
ness, though much more rare and less extensive than in white Ameri- 
cans, may be seen in some over the front or on the top. The 
breasts in women atrophy considerably and hang down like loose 
bags. The legs and thighs get smaller in both sexes, the latter so that 





2 At San Carlos many of the old people come regularly every ration day distances ranging from 1 
to 15 miles, and carry away on their backs their apportionment, weighing from 20 to 40 pounds. At 
home even the blind work at whatever they can. They help in cooking and with children. At Talklai 
an Apache woman, old and completely blind, was found by the writer making a basket with cat’s claw 
decoration (specimen, with another made by her, now in the U. S. National Museum). A striking 
feature at San Carlos is the fact that many of the old women of the tribe are unusually short, measuring 
less than 5 feet. This was not noticed elsewhere. The whole form in such womenis small. The women 
of the present generation show in general stronger frames and higher statures. Probably the precarious 
life of the old Apache, with more scanty food and other privations, explains the change. 

6 Snow-white hair or beard was not seen in any instance, 
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they no longer touch in their upper fourth in the median line, but 
leave a marked subpelvic space. No decisive evidence was obtained 
as to hardening of the arteries; it is certainly not common. 

With a still further advance in age the sight and hearing get 
weaker, the speech (mainly perhaps through the loss of teeth) becomes 
less intelligible, and the mind enfeebled, while the skull shows signs 
of absorption ;* these signs are precursors of the nearing end. 

Several of the phases of senility were studied in detail, as muscu- 
lar force, appearance of grayness, and baldness. The lack of proper 
age records was again felt severely and can be replaced only by ap- 
proximations, 

The data on muscular force were considered with that subject in 
adults. It was there seen that a decline in force takes place in numer- 
ous individuals even before 40, and is general and progressive after 
that age. The same conditions obtain among whites. 

Grayness.—Special attention was paid to this subject in fourteen 
of the tribes. A few gray hairs may now and then be seen on the 
Indians even in advancing childhood, but these are due to abnormal 
conditions affecting the individual follicles. Exceptionally the begin- 
ning of real, progressive grayness will be met with in young adults. 
In general, however, the decoloration is slower and of a less degree 
than in whites. There are many old individuals in whom the hair 
still retains in part the original color. In some of the old Indians 
the hair is decolored irregularly, being gray and yellowish. The fol- 
lowing data show the results of a direct examination in this line: ° 


@ The signs of senility in the Indian skeleton are as follows: The skull shows a worn condition and 
often extrusion (due to alveolar atrophy) of the remaining teeth, and absorption due to disappearance ° 
of both alveolar processes; rarely there is a characteristic bilateral antero-posterior depression over the 
parietal bone at some distance from the median line, due to absorption of the diploé; and there is syn-. 
ostosis of sutures. In the rest of the skeleton may be seen a general lightening of the bones, with 
thinning of the compact tissue; ossification of costal cartilages and ensiform appendix; marginal 
exostoses on long bones and especially on the vertebra, and occasionally a fusion of vertebre or 
pelvic bones through the marginal exostoses. 

6 Detail data in the Appendix. 
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Grayness—Continued 
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Bich ie re eee TA asm ee FP ee es Nee bee floc ocace s Pete semen Seay a Sana ere 
Tarahumare..... 9 2S ee See eee Ba | Nemes 7 | 
| | 1 
Cops avs eee. 8 Jpvecececee|eeee eee eee[eeeee eee gee eae T |..----+--- 
"Tarasco....--..-- 6 | Bea es pease De eae ete 4 5 
Obomiss 3 5.2234 19 Duos teeta Jn-22-2--2-- Delegates 16 2 
Aztee (Tlahuil- | 
OC) amas. oe 8 4 | Saee ee eee eee eee [vce eeeeee|oeeeeeeee 4 | 3 
Pitan eat 99 34 ii stab ke | 14 | 3 84 | 31 
EStOan eee Jetee ce e[cnccl cS fo tesmect fj Pace ae 14.1 | 8.8 84.9 | 91.2 
| | 
SUMMARY 
Grayness 
Number of sub- : Pet 
jects of thatage | No gray hairs. Few gray hairs. Ady vata gray- 
Approximate age. examined. 
Male. Female. | Male. : Female. Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. 
: ) 
| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per ceni.| Per cent. 
20 to 30 years........ 259 105 | 95 98 5 2 | ER aA bmp e arts 
30 to 40 years....._.- 138 95 74 72 20 22 | 6.5 6 
40 to 50 years.......- 135 Bt pan ay 23 33 ai|  *30 46 
50 to 60 years........ 99 34 Ee eee 14 9 | 85 91 








It is seen from the above table that before the age of 30 (approxi- 
mately) the percentage of individuals beginning to be gray is very 
small, and that between the ages of 30 and 40, three-fourths, and 
between 40 and 50, more than one-third of the men and one-fourth 
of the women have no-gray hair at all, or only so very little that 
they need not be considered. 

The differences between the tribes are not great enough to have 
particular significance. In individuals above 30 grayness seems to 
prevail slightly more in the females than in the males. 

Loss of hair.—Baldness, though not invariably a sign of aging, may 
best be treated in this connection. It is, in any form, very uncom- 





a The term ‘‘few’’ was used, in want of a better one, for all cases where stray gray hairs could be seen 
without a special search. 
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mon in Indians, particularly in adults -below 50 and in the females. 




















Even when present the condition is rarely pronounced. A special 
inquiry on this point resulted as follows: 
Baldness 
Males. Females. 
No. No. | 
Tribe. sub- sub- | 
jects | Remarks. jects Remarks. 
exam-, exam: 
ined. | ined | 
Apaches: ssmece cess 52)| No. 41, moderate, frontal_...- 2. 222-222 
Pueblos...72..<.2-<2 60 | No. 25, some baldness, vertex; No. 40, 
some frontal baldness; No. 88, con- | 
| siderable frontal baldness. 
opi iicpiic cae ec 60 | No. 20, moderate anterior baldness; 30 isco ose ccied- wee eee 
No. 32, bald, anteriorly; No. 46, some 
anterior baldness. | 
60!) | SevaS che ceas, see te Deets see eee 30 |. -do2s022s-caebe sg: eee 
50 | No. 9, slight baldness on top; No. 18, 30 No. 58, slight baldness on 
some thinness on top. top. 
A ee eee 53 | No. 11, some loss in front; No. 38, some- 80" no. Based ed cacdesn le eee 
what scarce all over; No. 49, some 
calvitia on top. 
Maricopa... 2. 40 | No. 2, considerable superior baldness; 30) |||. vs 2.5255 seg euee -cee eee eee 
No. 6, some scarcity over vertex; 
No. 16, some scarcity over frontal 
region. 
Mohave--.-.:....- 45 | No. 38, moderate, frontal .............- 
Uma Woes sess DOS eee Si Batata eee en aie cee eee 
SY il ee Pessissaieral ays LO Steele staal Slee Slee ele erie eet te 
Tarahumare....-.-. 23. No. 8, some baldness over frontal......; 
ERUICH ON 32 hee oasis 23) pcicet ae teee ace eee ee ee Eee 
COPA EA tor cies cate ns 50 | No. 12, thinness, general; No. 20, some 
thinness, general; No. 25, some thin- 
ness, general; No. 27, some thinness, 
general; No. 34, thinness, general; 
No. 35, quite thin, especially over 
frontal; No. 39, thinness, general; 
_No. 44, thinness, general; No. 45, 
slight thinness, general. 
Marascoumcnaset sce 50 | No. 4, many lost (not through pres- 80 oe oie ens ols, Gee 
sure); No. 23, some lost over frontal 
and top. : 
Otomiiare es. a 50 | No.5, a considerable number lost, front 28: |isscs s3u5 ck cee ee 
and vertex; No. 17, many lost; No. 28, 
many lost over frontal. 
AZUCC aeons asec 54 | No. 2, many lost over frontal bone; 30 











No. 49, many lost over frontal bone. 








a Many men of this tribe show a thinning of hair over the frontal bone at the spot where passes the 
strap which holds the burdens they carry. Such baldness, being of mechanical origin, was not included 


in the above data. 


The above table shows that out of 718 physically well-preserved 
males below 65 years of age, 33, or 4.6 per cent, showed some degree 


of baldness; among 377 females there was but one who was slightly 
bald (2.6 per thousand). 
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As to location, in 13, or 38 per cent, of the total cases the calvitia 
was frontal; in 12, or 35 per cent, it was on the vertex; in 2, or 0.6 
per cent, it fended over both font and vertex, while in 7, or 2 per 
cent, fete was general thinness. 

The largest proportion of cases was found among the male Cora, 
and in all these the baldness (thinness) was general. These people 
do not carry burdens on the head or back. What influence syphilis 
or other diseases may have had, particularly in this tribe, could not 
be determined. 


X. NOTES ON SOCIAL ABNORMALITIES 


The foregoing chapter concludes the necessarily deficient physio- 
logical observations, and the writer will now approach the pathology 
ne the tribes. In fas connection it is necessary to touch on, first of 
all, the unpleasant subject of social abnormalities, which oa have 
a direct connection with disease, injury, or even death. 


ARTIFICIAL ABORTION 


Desire for and love of children are universal among the Indians. 
Nevertheless artificial abortion is practised among all the tribes vis- 
ited, and is told of by the older men or women without much hesi- 
tation. The causes of the practice are shame or fear in the unmar- 
ried, and among married women inability through poverty to provide 
for the family, or a loss of many previous children, or a desire to 
be rid of concomitant physical difficulties and necessary subse- 
quent cares. The occurrence is more frequent in the unmarried, 
notwithstanding the fact that among most of the tribes early illicit 
sexual intercourse is not very uncommon and the additional fact that 
the bearing of children by unmarried women brings‘no particular 
discredit and is but a slight obstacle to future marriage. 

Nothing definite was learned as to the period of gestation at which 
abortion is preferably induced; but it seems probable that no efforts 
are made before the fetus Hes betrayed viability. The means em- 
ployed are mainly some form of direct physical violence applied to 
the abdomen; occasionally one hears of an ingestion of some ‘‘medi- 
cine.” In et instances it appears that the prospective mother is 
aided in the execution of her design by another woman, by a medicine- 
man, or by the husband. There was found nowhere much fear of 
serious bodily consequences, which suggests that these may be more 
limited than under similar circumstances among white women. 


DETAILS 


Among the San Carlos Apache the means for induction of abortion 
are mainly mechanical (e. g., pressure, as over an edge of a box or 
a rock), Some of the old people are said to know a strong medi- 
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cine which produces the desired result. The Bey is always made 
in secrecy. ; 

Among the White Mountain Apache abortion: is usually produced 
by leaning on a rock or a stout stick, or by manual pressure applied 
to the fundus of the uterus. 

Among the Mescaleros, according to information given to the writer 
by Dr. W. McM. Luttrell (in 1900 the agent of the tribe); as well as 
by others, abortion was not very rare. For this purpose the women 
swallowed certain vegetal substances, particularly large doses of the 
fermented acid juice of the inner bark of the pine; or they tried to . 
destroy the fetus by violent pressure upon the abdomen. In a few . 
instances a stick or a bent wire was said to have been used, being 
introduced by another woman into the uterus; this practice was not 
heard of elsewhere, and it is possible that it did not originate with 
the Indians. : 

Among the Jicarillas, according to Mr. Johnson, the agent, and 
Doctor Murphy, the physician of the tribe, abortion is but seldom 
practised, and only in the case of unmarried women. For this pur- 
pose certain herbs and plants found in that part of the country are 
used; what they are is a secret with the old women of the tribe. It 
is very probable that the herbs are aided by physical means. 

Among the Navaho, Hopi, and other tribes manual or bandage 
(sash) pressure is applied to the woman’s abdomen with the object 
of crushing or expelling the fetus. The Zufii woman drinks some 
decoctions, but if these fail, has recourse to pressure.” 

Among the Pima, as with some other tribes, there are remark- 
ably few half-breeds. It is said that this is partly due to the fact 
that in most cases where a woman becomes pregnant by a white 
man an abortion is induced. One well-known attempt of this nature 
occurred very recently (see under Infanticide, p. 166). Mr. Alexander, 
the agent, was told by the Indians of another case where abortion 
was induced by burying the woman up to her waist in the earth. 

In-an eighteenth century Pima confessionary are the following sug- 
gestive questions: ‘‘Have you drank, from a desire to kill the child 
within you, sanari or anything else?” ‘Or have you placed (with 
the same object in view) a very hot stone upon your abdomen?” 
“Or have you lain for a length of time upon your front?” ‘Or 
have you lain a long time in the sun?” ‘‘Have you abstained for a 
long time from eating, wishing that the baby in you dies of hunger?” 
‘Have you aided another woman to kill her unborn infant?”’ 





2 A restraining influence in this tribe is the belief. that the woman who induces abortion is likely to 
lose the capacity of having more children. According to information given to the writer by Dr. E. J. 
Davis, the agency physician, so great is this fear that as soon as a mother becomes aware that her 
daughter is pregnant with an illegitimate child she at once assures her that all will be well and that 
she must not interfere with it. When the old women learn of a recent case of abortion.on the part of 
a young woman, they place her at once in warm sand for ten days to prevent her “ drying up.” 

A method favored in this tribe [Zufii] is for the woman to grasp her gravid uterus through the 
abdominal wall and twist and squeeze it until she succeeds in detaching the fetal connections. 


ihe 
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Among the Mexican Indians the writer heard more about ‘medi- 
cines’”’ and less about violence as a means of inducing abortion; 
but among most of the Mexican tribes observed, on account of their 
contact with whites and their adoption of Christianity, investigation 
of subjects of this nature is usually unsatisfactory. 

Among the Opata, according to Doctor Alderman, abortion is some- 
times attempted, principally from two causes—first, the rapidly in- 
- creasing family without corresponding means of support, and second, 
the shame that comes to the unmarried women from having children. 
The old women give various roots and herbs which they claim are 
infallible. One is a tea made of rosemary and the “ocean arte- 
misia.”” They administer these, then place the woman on her back 
and knead her abdomen until pains are brought on. Then they place 
her on her knees, take a position before her, and holding her by the 
hips, shake her back and forth with all their force, as in normal 
labor. If this is not successful the first time the whole process is 
repeated. 

ARTIFICIAL STERILITY 


There is a very general belief among the Indians visited that sterility 
may be artificially induced. To produce this result the women desir- 
ing to have nomore children take internally certain harmless substances 
(see chapter dealing with medicine), which to the Indian are repre- 
sentative of sterility. The San Carlos Apache believe that artificial 
sterility can be induced, but the means is not generally known. It is 
supposed to be some variety of root. One of the women applied to 
the writer for a “medicine to make her have no more children.” 
When questioned as to the propriety of such a proceeding, the answer 
was that when one child after another is born and dies, or when a num- 
ber of children, one after another, are born dead, something should 
be done to end this unfortunate state of affairs. 

Among the White Mountain Apache a woman desiring to have no 
children, or to stop bearing, swallows now and then a little of the red 
burned earth from beneath the fire. This means, which is much 
believed in, is used mostly by the dissolute unmarried, but also by 
sickly or very poor married women. Some of the Huichol women 
drink a decoction of a certain plant to prevent childbearing. Cora 
women, for the same purpose, take internally the scrapings of the 
male deer horn. 

INFANTICIDE 


Among the Apache, Pima, Mohave, Navaho, Zuni, and Tepecano, 
inf eeaon was obtained on some oe the Indians Prtesclves that 
no deformed or monstrous child (though such are very rare) is allowed 
to live, and similar statements concerning other tribes were received. 
It is said that a deformed child is smothered, or carried away and 


a 
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left in the brush, or buried alive. But there are also instances of 
the purely criminal infanticide—of the killing of a normal child by its 
mother or some of her near female relatives. As a rule the child in 
a case of this kind is either a mixed-blood (with an American, or 
white Mexican, or, rarely, a negro father) or the mother is an unmar- 
ried girl, ashamed of her condition. 

One of the San Carlos men informed the writer that the newborn 
infant who “has no father” (meaning a halfbreed) is sometimes thrown 
into brush and abandoned. Onespecific case was mentioned. Among 
the Mescaleros, according to one of the tribe, if a monstrous child is 
born—a very rare occurrence—it is killed. Half-bloods also in most 
instances are not allowed to live, being destroyed either by induced 
abortion, or by choking immediately after birth. The latter act is 
very infrequent and is effected by the grandmother or some relative, 
not the mother. 

Among the Pima, according to Chief Antonio’s sister, infanticide is 
rare. Quite recently one of the educated girls became pregnant by a 
white man. As the gestation advanced to near the end, she was 
observed to have a rope hanging from the roof, upon which she pulled 
herself up and then dropped down. On another occasion she was seen 
to run wildly against the door and strike it with her abdomen. Finally 
a live child was born, but it died thesame night. The cause of death 
was not learned. In another case, about 1860, a young mother 
killed a child 4 or 5 months old. She was “a bad woman who ran 
much with white men” and eventually contracted syphilis and died. 
She was seen to take her child with her on the road and while walking 
far from the village throw it up into the air and catch it. This she 
repeated several times until once she did not extend her arms and the 
child fell to the ground. It became unconscious and she went to the 
graveyard near by where she wanted.to bury it. Just then it began 
to cry again whereupon she killed it, probably by choking. 

At Zufi five specific instances were heard of in each of which a 
newborn infant came to death through its mother. In two of these 
cases the children, born out of wedlock, were supposed to have 
been killed purposely very soon after birth. In three other instances, 
which may not have been intentional, the babies were suffocated by 
their mothers rolling upon them at night. 


CRIME 


The most frequent and most serious transgressions among the 
Indians here dealt.with, at the present time, are deeds of violence due 
to intoxication. In their normal state the Indians will deceive and 
some will steal, and these lapses embrace by far the greater part of 
their criminality. Juvenile offenders of serious grade are rare, and the 
same is true of female adults, even if those spoken of in the preceding 


. 
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chapter are included. The motives of love, which among the whites 
are responsible for many serious transgressions, exist, with the excep- 
. tion of jealousy, in less force and to less extent among the Indians, par- 
ticularly among the unmarried. The fewer wants of the Indian, and 
the absence of the habit of hoarding property, general among most 
of those of the Southwest and of northern Mexico, mean the lack of 
the principal incentives to theft and robbery. Neither is revenge, 
except temporarily, a very strong motive. It used to be considered 
obligatory among some tribes, including the Apache, to avenge the 
murder of one or more of their number by killing some of the enemy, 
but there is no. evidence that beside this custom of war there existed 
within any tribe itself anything like blood vendetta. Among the 
predisposing causes to violence the first place belongs to jealousy, 
especially sexual, and the second to the sentiment of real or supposed 
wrongs. If such feelings are present and emphasized by liquor, they 
may result in a fight or murder. 

According to the criminal statistics of the Eleventh United States 
Census, 1890 (Report on Indians, 96-97), out of about 130,000 Indians, 
there were confined in various prisons on June 1 of the census year, 322 
prisoners—307 males and 15 females. Of these, 166 were single, 138 
married, and only 4 were less than 15 years of age. The table of the 
offenses was as follows: 











Crimes. | Males. |Females. 

| S 
GHorisesmeninsth the reventie laws... seeei sees eccce be ss cadtise. 2-- sees neces | LOM |e se Saas 
. Offenses against military law...........-.----------.------ Se ea =e Sa eel | Sylo-atee ae 
Perjury -.-------- 2-2-2 oo 2 Fone ee een ene eee eee eens | Salt eee 
PA esis Spee eer arctan ee Se eee 2 celal Se Ante eae seek | BN Pio was ee 
PATE Cal near ne meet cos See eee hei eee sg dee pew ee ose - Soe eae <5 boaesenk 2 1 
RA lea nh OK Ovb LLC] UL Otte 8h Weta atetatal spats eniclese sles nial e/araineteroins <9 aise pjeisl= ame Fe, 2 2's lel in eins D2 aes St amne 
Pera SPE RETIO RLC MELO P erie eee tae Se ara nls edie cio we ae ee eisai iam n cree as ncn es = 9 8 
il oghersorlenses against public morals ,..--....-------------2----+--2----22------ 2 havea eee 
unoruniac ond Cla memnne rrr ate yay eee BS ores beso | See cere 
All other offenses against public.peace..........-.------------------- +--+ +e eee eee 2a eee eae 
DN as yee ote ate eNO Sats Ge lo oe enie ms te Serene SPE errr seloe ke cise ~ ap ajall 4 1 
All other offenses against public policy..---......-.-.---2------+-+---------++-+46---- | OMe tes Sates 
ici caer mein Anh Woes Ret Ca ee vie Maes) 8 Seen jse ed 91 1 
BE ea I ee ete a ae Ie RENAE Sie acer on eh ia cle eieini aS = pe ymen lee wien Sian wie e's diana SPs atayeca 
PASTS C1013 Seater Oe eee eee” See Ne ake po ea tcc ee ete. mtacie pad Bnat ne > De sete iets 
SPAIN ARIS seats tic, ete oie Relea eae ew ee Sivas nse ress = RE ae ae ete nae ae D2 edi certo 
Burglary een er RN eee oe Ce Ph ionic ato os o> = Steals smaiceeyae sae «7019 | 1Sii| nae 
Dts) ENS Tee we sien ee eager SS = Siwlal= = Sia ime nie om win = aina cin = wiafaies slain = A) Rie aera 
BEeoY Sy SAC EMCO Oe eg ee Sr oh cB Sie Perna eee =ia(oible ae ele sig ele =e (aYtninl aint aie DTC its teeta 
TAT AOHIBLAECOLNY pian Me ee ene real. o's Maye Aie Sane a-s a= ates else arene rer ae Si oer eree 
ERS ex TORI ea FCS rt mrce ty eh ote ae ee rate ate Sa as ee as Seay n vinnie < 4 | 1 
MALCOM Y! OM DOSES). baa ee seein me Seo aewie ws meienin [seen en Re seep eeene sence rece ens p Ot cateet nate 
IPO STOCII OC teeter ase tas nie © ere Ieee = mcice nn Sle oo nS sina nines aesasser os an aiem eo 4 2 
SES h deh d eaiete aera eeatore aroha eS Sia ci aeie ote a cto sie maven wie s sien nips basi steie nie aise sis es-ie sis eo ae 306 14 

AEUEACILUOLE Toe a ee pees. see eles se ele ates cid oad = Meee eae sneer eos saan = 322 
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Of the above, homicides and assaults comprise 112 cases (386 per 
cent), offenses against property 88 cases (29 per cent), sexual offenses 
12 cases (4 per cent). The only category where the relative propor- 
tion of female offenders is large is that of intoxication. 

The information gathered more directly by the author was as fol- 
lows: Among the Southern Ute murders occur, though rarely; the 
remaining offenses comprise neglect of family, gambling, drinking, 
petty thefts, and sexual transgressions, also violations of the game 
laws. 

Among the Apache the principal offenses are wounding and 
killing. The following data from the ‘‘Judges’ book” at San Carlos 
reservation, cursed by the drug-tesvino habit, show the transgressions 
among that branch of Apache: 


Offenses among the San Carlos Apache, as recorded in the Judges’ book, during several 
years 


Killing horse. 

Fighting (several). 

Disorderly conduct (2 individuals). 

Fighting, and drinking tesvino (3° indi- 
viduals). ; 

Cutting a man with a knife. 

Carrying away a girl (after drinking). 

Drunkenness (many). 

Running away with a woman. 

Carrying away a married woman. 

Drinking tesvino (many). 

Resisting a policeman. 

_ Making tesvino (many). 

Resisting a policeman and striking him 
with a stone. 

Drunkenness and cutting her husband 
with a knife. 

Beating wives (5 individuals). 


Stealing a pony. 

Adultery (2 individuals). 

Bringing whisky on to reservation. 

Branding pony that did not belong to him. 

Shooting a man (drunk). 

Shooting in camp. 

Striking sister. 

Rape. 

Murder (2). 

Getting over the wall of a guardhouse. 

Woman stealing moccasins. 

Desertion of husband without reason. 

Desertion of wife and running away with 
a school girl. 

Policeman shooting his prisoner for beat- 
ing the policeman’s uncle. 

Wife beating and attempting to kill a 
Navaho (drunk). 


The causes of divorces among the San Carlos people were recorded 
in 12 consecutive cases as follows: 


1. Incompatibility; both desired to sep- 
arate. 


2. Cruelty and nonsupport (on man’s 


part). 
Desertion (on man’s part). 
Desertion (on man’s part). 
5. Desertion (on man’s part). 


ee 


6. Desertion (on man’s part). 
7. Beating wite. 
8. Desertion, (on man’s part). 
9. Man unfaithful. 
10. Cruelty (on man’s part). 
11. Cruelty (on man’s part). 
12. Cruelty and desertion (on man’s part). 


In 1888, during a tesvino brawl among the Mescaleros, two men, two 
women, and a child were shot.* Since 1897, when the manufacture 
of native intoxicants was stopped among this tribe, transgressions 





aW. McM. Luttrell, Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 289, 1900; see also Report on Indians, 
Eleventh Census, 1890, 151. 
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against the law have been very rare; in 1903, however, a man and 
his wife were shot from ambush, probably because they were 
suspected of witchcraft. 

During the writer’s visit at the White Mountain agency in 1890, a 
report came in of the wounding of two men in a drunken fight; and 
in this locality similar data could be multiplied. 

The men among all the Apache are very jealous of their wives, 
looking upon them as their property, and it is not rare, even to-day, 
- for a jealous husband to maltreat his wife, beating her or even cutting 
her with a knife. Formerly the husband (or the women relatives) 
used to cut off the unfaithful woman’s nose, or to inflict more 
serious injury causing even death. Several old women each with but 
a stump of a nose may be seen at the San Carlos reservation to this 
day. An old man at White Mountain about seven years ago, in a 
fit of jealous rage, gouged out with his finger one of his young wife’s 
eyes. 

Among the Navaho crimes are rare, consisting of theft, desertion, 
and murder. In 1898 while the writer carried on investigations 
among this tribe, some Navaho robbed one of their chiefs, Vicente; 
such an occurrence, however, from all accounts, is very rare. The 
Navaho steal stock from the Hopi, and on the border commit occa- 
sionally petty thefts from the whites; but the majority of the tribe 
are honest, as are most other Indians who have not suffered degrada- 
tion. A murder in the tribe occasionally takes place, followed by the 
suicide of the murderer. Before a married man kills himself ‘ he also 
wants to kill his wife or wives and children.’”” A prospector on the 
reservation would run a serious risk of being killed; otherwise whites 
are never terrorized, and there is no instance on record in which a 
scientific explorer has been in any way molested. A medicine-man 
who fell into disfavor was shot in 1900. A few cases of rape were 
heard of. 

Among the Zufi, the writer was told by the whites who live with 
and near the tribe, of the killing by these people of two Mexicans. 
He also heard of the previously reported® torturing and executing of 
supposed witches. According to the informants, when an epidemic 
or persistent ill fortune visits the tribe, and even in individual cases, 
a suspicion arises that the affliction is due ta witchcraft. A search 
is then made for the offender and the blame may fall upon some old, 
friendless man or woman or even upon a young person, who is pressed 
to confess the witchcraft. If he does so, it is said that he is simply 
exiled. Several such exiled Zufii live at the present time at Laguna 
and Isleta. If the individual does not confess, he is severely tortured 
and maltreated, and may be hanged or otherwise killed. 


aSee Julian Scott, Report on Indians, Eleventh Census, 1890, 445, and especially Mrs. M.C. Stevenson's 
The Zuni Indians, Twenty-third Annual keport of Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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The Pima are very orderly, and instances of violence and even of 
theft are rare. According to their Sacaton chief, the people in the 
past believed firmly in witchcraft, a belief which led at times to the 
commission of murder. Medicine-men who were supposed to have lost 
their powers of healing or to have turned witches were executed.4 

The Tarahumare poison one another, though rarely, by adminis- 
tering a certain poisonous spider (war) crushed in tesvino. One 
of these spiders is said to be enough to kill a man. The campa- 
mala, an insect, may also be used for this purpose, but seems to be 
of doubtful efficacy. Sexual morals within the tribe are quite 
loose, notwithstanding which jealousy is violent and occasionally 
leads the husband to kill his wife. Such murder occurs usually when 
the man is intoxicated. Two homicides of this nature took place 
within the knowledge of the Tarahumare gobernador at Guajochic 
during the first five months of 1898. 

The Huichol fight among themselves when drunk, but very rarely 
kill one another. Within recent years they have killed a Mexi- 
can, on the road to Santa Catarina. An individual of the tribe who 
becomes much disliked may be hanged or otherwise killed by the people. 
According to the nearest Mexican civil authorities,” the Huichol are 
prosecuted for robbery, of which they are occasionally accused by 
some white settler. Among themselves thefts occur also. If the 
thief is apprehended he is permitted to make restitution or to pay the 
value of the stolen property. The Huichol are also prosecuted when 
it becomes known that they (authorities and population united) 
have burned or hanged or thrown from a cliff one of their tribe 
guilty of acts that are looked on in the tribe as sacrilegious or as 
witchcraft. Ordinary homicide is rare, for when the Huichol fight first 
of all they divest themselves of their arms (machete , bow, and arrows), 
and then only buffet one another and pull one another’s hair. Sexual 
crimes have not been brought to the attention of the Mexican 
authorities, but these occur in the tribe. , 

Among the Cora, according to the local judge, crimes of violence 
are of first importance. There are also some thieving and rarely sex- 
ual crimes. 

The most frequent transgressions among the Otomi (Tula district, 
Hidalgo) are homicide and assaults and stealing cattle. Their 
violence is generally committed in drunkenness and often for trivial 
reasons. They fight with stones and also with knives. When 
arrested they generally acknowledge their crime, with all its details, 
and receive the sentence, even if it is capital punishment, with 


@ See Medicine-men, p. 224, 

»Sefior D. Pablo Genaro Santibafiez, in Mezquitic, Jalisco. 

¢For much of the information regarding this subject among the Otomi, the author is indebted 
to Sefor Licenciado Ysaac Rivera, judge of Tula. 
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indifference. In the Ixmiquilpan district the proportion of homi- 
cides among the Otomi is even greater than among those of the Tula 
district.% 


SUICIDE 


Suicides occur among most of the tribes visited, but on the whole 
they are rare, especially among the women. | 

No instance of death by suicide was learned of among the South- 
ern Ute? 

Among the White Mountain Apache one or more cases of self- 
destruction occur every year. The means vary. Some individuals 
accomplish their purpose by means of a knife, others with a rope, gun, 
or poison, and some jump from a cliff. The main cause of self- 
destruction is despondency, or, as the Apache expressed it, “‘his 
people would not give him anything in his need;” ‘‘all her relatives 
dying, she would die also,” ete. A man may kill himself when his 
wife dies, or a wife may take her own life when her children die, 
and sometimes suicide occurs during intoxication. 

On the San Carlos reservation suicide is rare. Only two definite 
‘instances could be learned of by the writer. In one three men prison- 
ers who were to be hanged the next day strangled themselves in the 
prison by tying cords about their necks, while the second case, which 
occurred about ten years ago, was that of an old woman who had an 
altercation with her daughter and in the following night strangled 
herself with a rope. 

Among the Jicarillas suicide is infrequent. A man shot himself 
after having accidentally inflicted a wound from which he was threat- 
ened with slowly bleeding to death. 

Among the Navaho rare instances of suicide occur from destitu- 
tion, despondency, or drink. 

- Among the Papago suicide is seldom heard of. The means are 
stabbing, shooting, and hanging. 

Among the Pima suicide is rare. During his life Chief Antonio saw 
three such instances himself and heard of several others. All of 
these were men, and all shot themselves. 

No recent case could be learned of among either the Mohave, Yuma, 
or Zuni. ne 

Among the Tarahumare occasionally a despondent individual ends 
his life by hanging. 





aIn many of the less civilized tribes there are other forms of native punishment for crime besides 
that of death, which seem to be reserved only for those believed guilty of witchcraft. The most 
“common punishment (Yuma, Tepehuane, Tepecano, Huichol, etc.) is castigation; another is 
incarceration with, or more often without, food and drink. Among the Huichol, in addition to all 
the above punishments, is found that of confining one foot of the criminal in a heavy perforated plank 
or log. The punishment is apparently meted out to both sexes alike. 
bOn June 30, 1904, the agent of the tribe reports ‘‘ one suicide . . . the first one known among the 
Southern Utes,” Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1904, 174. 
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Among the Huichol suicide, though infrequent, occurs in both 
sexes. The cause is mostly jealousy, destitution, or domestic 
troubles. The usual method is by hanging. 

Among the Otomi, Mazahua, and Aztec suicides are infrequent. 
The most common means is hanging. 

In no instance has the writer heard of a suicide by drowning. 


XI. MEDICAL OBSERVATIONS 
PATHOGENY 


Numerous agencies capable of affecting the Indian’s health have 
already been mentioned in other connections. 

Irritations of many kinds and an occasional graver disorder are 
caused by parasites and insects. The most troublesome of these 
pests, besides the ubiquitous mosquito, are various minute insects 
found in the warmer and wetter parts of Mexico that. burrow into 
or under the skin. A large number of a species of mites are apt to 
cause fever, and individuals of another variety, which have a partial- 
ity for the toes, cause local suppuration which, if neglected, results 
occasionally in the loss of a toe. Fortunately the areas of distri- 
bution of these insects are restricted. They cause much suffering 
among the Huastec, east of the Otomi (Hidalgo) region. The bites 
of certain Mexican ants are very painful. Bites or stings of spiders, 
centipeds, scorpions, snakes, particularly the rattlesnake, and the bite 
of the Gila monster, which is of rare occurrence, are additional causes 
of painful and sometimes dangerous conditions. Scorpions, scarce 
in Arizona and New Mexico, abound in southern Sonora, Sinaloa, 
Durango, Jalisco, and Tepic, and stings by them are quite common. 
They are occasionally fatal to children and may cause death in 
debilitated adults.* Venomous snakes are numerous only in certain 
localities and are more common in the wet than in the dry season. 
Bites by snakes other than the rattlesnake were not heard of, but 
those inflicted by the latter are not rare. The writer saw two Indians, 
one a child and the other an adult, recently bitten by rattlesnakes. 
Both of these recovered. He also heard of a number of similar cases 
among the Indians as well as among mixed-bloods and whites, but in 
none of these instances did the bite prove fatal. Recovery is usu- 
ally attributed to the administration of “medicine” or employment 
of other means, to be described later, but more probably it depends 





a The scorpion sting, which the writer once experienced himself, produces locally an immediate and 
intense burning, then a moderate and slowly extending swelling and tumefaction, with numbness and 
a high degree of hyperesthesia of the parts near the wound. In the writer’s case the numbness lasted 
several days and slight local dysesthesia was te1t mucn longer. Systemic symptoms in ordinary cases 
may be wanting, or there may develop a feeling of constricnon in the throat, aétompanied with diffi- 
culty in breathing and an unpleasant sensation in the head. The initial symptoms are nearly the 
same in all, but the graver ones differ with individuals. The worst effects are said generally to follow 
the sting of the small white or reddish scorpion. A large black variety is feared but little. 


. 
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on the nature, quantity, and place of introduction of the poison. 
Bites of the Gila monster, tarantuia, and centiped, although much 
spoken of, are very rare and are probably never fatal. Intestinal 
parasites are heard of but seldom. 

The harmful plants of the region covered include, besides such 
vegetable poisons as aconite, datura, etc., and poisonous fungi, species 
that act only on some whites, as well as on some Indians, in a manner 
similar to poison ivy or sumac; and there are also plants that act, 
only on a somewhat prolonged contact with the skin, like canthari- 
des (vesicants). Of these plants the only ones that were occa- 
sionally heard of as having caused harm to anyone, without being 
administered as medicine or poison, were those that act by contact, 
principally species of Rhus. The Indians are sufficiently acquainted 
with the qualities of many of the harmful plants to avoid them. 
Tobacco is cultivated by some of the Mexican tribes (e. g., the Tara- 


-humare) and grows wild elsewhere (e. g., in the Otomi. region, 


Hidalgo), it is smoked by the men in all the tribes, but newhere to 
excess. The preferred way of using it is in the form of cigarettes, 
made usually of a little tobacco and much corn husk. It is probably 
never the cause of any sickness. A species of datura is occasionally 
added to tesvino by the White Mountain Apache, and in another 
form is said to be used by the Walapai and the Zuni. Peyote is 
taken among most of the Mexican tribes, above all by the Huichol, 
and also to a slight extent by the Papago and Pima. Nothing 
apparently is known by the Indians visited of the use of any other 
narcotic plants. 

The dry season throughout is, naturally, the more healthful one. 
The diseases that develop during this’ season comprise milder forms 
of malaria, or calentura, numerous cases of ophthalmia induced mainly 
by flying sand, and in the colder localities a moderate number of 
affections of the bronchial system, lungs, and pleura. During the wet 
season malarial disorders become prevalent and more dangerous. 
Their frequency and gravity increase from the north southward; they 
are particularly serious along the lower stretches of the Pacific coast. 
Epidemics are more common and fatal during the rainy season, and 
the same is true of arthritic troubles and of gastro-intestinal disorders 
in adults and particularly in infants. On the whole, the rainy season. 
is the period of danger to health and one of increased mortality. 

Irregular meals, imperfect preparation of food, and the nature of 
some of it, as the apparently much relished unripe fruit, give rise to 
frequent gastro-intestinal disturbances. 

Excesses in food and especially in drink, where they occur, are 
quite as prolific sources of digestive disorders as they are in whites, 
but serious consequences of either are met with but seldom. The 
Indian drinks readily to excess on all favorable occasions, and yet 
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there were seen, especially among the Arizona and New Mexican 
tribes, no such slaves to drink, such constant and craving topers, 
as occur among the whites. The conditions are worse in this respect 
among the Aztec, Otomi, and Tarasco, and it is there only that one 
meets with the alcoholic tremor, the mental obtuseness of the 
drunkard, and inherited nervous affections, due to alcoholism, in 
the progeny. 

Want of proper clothing, bed covering, and shoes in the women 
results undoubtedly in some physical discomfort, but on the whole 
does not seem to have the effect it might have on people accustomed 
to other conditions. The women go barefooted in any kind of weather. 
They were seen by the writer to wade thus in snow slush. They pay 
very little attention to wet and cold weather, and the children expose 
themselves to rain with much pleasure. Catarrhs sometimes follow, 
and the exposure is probably not always without ill effect on the. 
female pelvic organs, yet really serious consequences seem to be rare. 
In several instances in the schools it appeared that the reverse 
condition, namely, a more abundant clothing than usual, had a bad 
effect on the health of the children. 

As to occupation, there is none among the male or the female 
Indians that leads to either disease or deformity. The carrying of 
water jars on the head by the girls tends to make their bodies straight 
and symmetrical.¢ It has no effect at all on the form of the skull. 

Contact with whites, besides leading to drunkenness, is responsi- 
ble for the introduction of venereal diseases, and where this contact 
is greatest, as in some parts of northern Mexico, it is chargeable with 
the spread of contagions. The lack of hygienic precautions is largely 
responsible for the spreading and sad effects of numerous diseases 
among the tribes. Among the most striking examples of this is the 
prevalence of ophthalmia and consequent blindness, and the spread of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. An irritation of the eyes results from the 
sand that is blown about during the dry season almost daily in some 
localities, or from the smoke within the dwelling, or from an infec- 
tion. In some individuals recourse is had to remedies, but more 
usually the eyes are simply cleansed and rubbed with a piece of any 
convenient old rag, and the people continue to follow their usual 
vocations. The writer saw a middle-aged woman more than half 
blind through ophthalmia trying to cook for the family and to work 
at the same time in the smoky khuva on a basket, the price of 





@ Little girls, naturally very playful, are early employed in helping in the household, particularly 
with the younger children, which they often carry on their backs. Owens (Natal Ceremonies of the 
Hopi Indians, Jour. Amer. Ethnol. and Archxol., 1892, 11, 164), speaking of the Hopi, thought this 
too severe a strain, tending to produce the numerous bowlegs he saw among the women. But this 
is anerror. The writer measured and examined more than 50 adult women of the tribe (one of the 
measurements taken being the maximum circumference of the leg, when generally the whole limb up 
to the knee was exposed), and also numerous girls, and did not observe a single instance of bowleg- 
gedness. He observed no case of stooping shoulders, or other acquired deformity, and did not see a 
tibia or a femur with abnormal curvature among either the Hopi or other Pueblos. 
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which was to bring needed provisions. No precaution is taken against 
communication of the trouble to others in the dwelling. Unless a 
white physician interferes, such cases are generally allowed to run their 
course, the end being often total blindness. The percentage of 
blind in some of the tribes is appalling. As to pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, a patient with the disease lies in the hut which is common to 
the family, and often in immediate proximity to’other members. 
Next to him is usually placed a piece of a broken vessel, into which 
he expectorates, but often he expectorates simply into the ashes on 
the floor of the dwelling or out of the door. In eating and drinking 
he uses the same utensils as the other members of the family, and 
his food is the same. The family feels the gravity of the disease, 
but it is usually in absolute ignorance as to its nature and the 
danger of contagion. ; 

In general, ignorance among the Indians, as elsewhere, must be 
regarded as the most potent pathogenic agency. 


DISEASES AMONG THE INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST AND OF 
NORTHERN Mexico 


The subject of diseases among the Indians was approached through 
direct observation and inquiries and, near the conclusion of these, 
through an official circular requesting information on a number of 
important pathological conditions from all the physicians of the United 
States Indian service. 

Direct investigation into disease among the Indians met with numer- 
ous difficulties not ordinarily encountered elsewhere. There is much 
distrust of the white man and shyness, especially on the part of the 
women, in his presence. Other impediments are the antagonism of 
the Indian medicine-men; the scattered condition of the people; the 
limited time for observation; and the difficulties of language and of 
obtaining accurate descriptions of symptoms. Besides it is very often 
impracticable to make the chemical tests and microscopical examina- 
tions essential to the proper recognition of numerous morbid condi- 
tions. These limitations prevented more or less effectually in the 
different tribes many desirable and detailed observations. Yet in 
numerous instances at least some of the distrust was overcome, and 
_ the writer visited the sick in their houses and had others come for 
medicine. Other sources of information were individuals who con- 
sented to be measured and the chiefs, resident physicians, or other 
authorities, from whom much was learned in response to interroga- 
tions. The records concerning the various tribes, though made in the 
main without preconceived opinions, and some of them gathered several 
years apart, show not a little uniformity. There are also special fea- 
tures with certain of the peoples, and these are likely to be increased 
in number and accentuated with the increase of knowledge. It is 
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hoped that the deficiencies in these records will stimulate further 
scientific inquiry into the subject wherever opportunity offers. 

The Southern Ute are subject to various digestive and pulmonary 
disorders, including consumption. Insanity is very rare, and no one 
could tell of having seen a case of epilepsy in the tribe. Convulsions 
in children occur. There are but few cripples, and in every case 
seen the deformity was due to some accident. Many children die 
from ‘‘colds” and intestinal diseases. The cases that came under 
the writer’s observation consisted mainly of more or less chronic dis- 
orders of the digestive organs; there were also several cases of cough, 
one of pulmonary tuberculosis, two of enlarged prostate, several 
instances of sore eyes, and a fracture of both bones of the forearm. 
Syphilis and gonorrhea exist, but it was not possible to ascertain to 
what extent. There was no trace of rachitis or of any pathological 
cranial deformation. 

Among the Apache in Arizona and New Mexico the disease that is 
assuming the greatest importance is pulmonary consumption. There 
isscarcely another tribe in the Southwest or in northern Mexico in which 
tuberculosis is so prevalent. On the San Carlos reservation, among 
a population of a little more than 3,000, there occurred from 1901 to | 
1903, according to Dr. R. H. Ross’s report to the Indian Bureau, 255 
deaths, of which 95, or over 36 per cent, were due to different forms 
of tuberculosis. The writer found tuberculous glands or recent scars 
due to them in more than 6 per cent of the school children at San 
Carlos. 

Among the Mescaleros the conditions are even worse. The deaths 
‘and causes of death among this people, who number about 450 indi- 
viduals, during the five years ending July, 1903, were, according to 
Dr. W. Harrison’s report to the Indian Bureau, as follows: 
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During the writer’s stay with this tribe in the early part of 1905 
several of the school children suffered with various forms of tuber- 
culosis, two dying of tubercular meningitis. 

On the White Mountain (Arizona) reservation cases of tuberculosis 
are less common, but are more frequent again among the Jicarillas (see 
the statistical portion of this cliapter). 

Both epilepsy and insanity are occasionally encountered among the 
Apache. The writer’s Apache interpreter at White Mountain (Ari- 
zona), about 35 years old, had known personally five epileptics—three 
young men and two young women. Dr.4S. D, Bell, in 1900 the White 
Mountain (Fort Apache) agency physician, during the time of his stay 
on the reservation, saw two cases of epilepsy, both in young men, 
and three of insanity—one in an old man, one in a middle-aged man, 
and one in a schoolboy; information was also obtained of one middle- 
aged man and one child imbecile. Insanity in the female sex was 
said to be very rare, as among other tribes in the Southwest and 
northern Mexico. 

One of the writer’s White Mountain Apache guides had a boy who, 
from nervousness, could not eat the red-fleshed pitahaya; ‘it looked 
to him too much like blood.”’ 

It was denied that the tulipi causes any sickness, although an excess 
of it induces vomiting. The after effects are weakness and headache, 
but these seldom last more than half a day; there is no loss of appetite, 
rather the reverse. In nursing women there seems to be no great 
effect on the quantity of the milk, but the writer has seen nursing 
infants who were made more or less sick by such milk. 

On the San Carlos agency there were, in the early part of 1905, two 
old men partially insane. One of these was entirely harmless, and was 
said to have “pretty good sense,” but would often walk about singing 
aloud and acting queerly. He was laughed at by the others, and 
took this ridicule good naturedly. The other man was also quite 
harmless, but was said to have a tendency to steal and also delu- 
sions. The writer observed both cases and diagnosed them as lght 
forms of dementia. 

A San Carlos man was seen who had pareis of both legs. . He could 
extend and contract his limbs, but could not stand up. He had fallen 
from a horse a number of times, but did not cornect any of these 
accidents with his ailment, which began very gradually about seven 
years ago. The condition of the patient at the present time is about 
stationary. 

As to nervous affections in children, there were in January, 1905, at 
the San Carlos school, four of the larger girls who suffered from 
nervous spells which, from the description given, were hysteria. The 
attacks, according to the matron, were in all quite alike in the main 
particulars. They began with crying aloud and profuse shedding of 
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tears; then there would be excitement, or a stage of semirigidity. 
In no case was a real loss of consciousness or a total loss of self-control 
noticed. One of the girls, after some preliminary crying or excite- 
ment, would throw herself on her bed in a sort of stupor. Two other 
girls each had once a spell of a similar nature. The girls, in general, 
seem to be well acquainted with the condition. They are not fright- 
ened by it, but when a case occurs run to the patient, press hard into 
the pit of her stomach, and rub her wrists and eyes. Several girls 
at the Rice school had occasional ‘‘crying spells,’ but no motor 
symptoms. 

No case of chorea was noticed in either the San Carlos or the Rice 
school, and but one of an apparently organic nervous trouble (Rice 
school), which consisted of a form of aphasia in a half-grown girl. 
At San Carlos a Mohave (Yavapai) child about three years of age 
was in a partially palsied condition, as a result of the severe labor 
attendant on its birth. Up to about 11 years of age incontinence of 
urine, apparently of nervous origin, is occasionally met with in the 
Apache and other tribes, in children of both sexes; the trouble dis- 
appears without treatment. 

Among the Mescaleros a high-grade imbecile boy was seen, about 12 
years old. His father was dead and his mother a consumptive. The 
mother says that the boy when about 8 months old was frightened by 
a whirlwind and became as he is. Two other feeble-minded boys 
were heard of. 

Among the Jicarillas there were in 1903, according to Mr. Johnson, 
the agent, several deaf and dumb children. These children, although 
born of apparently healthy parents, have been thus since birth. In 
1904 there were in the tribe two insane men—one 35 and one about 45 
years of age. One of these became insane through drunkenness. 

Among the White Mountain Apache, and to a less extent among the 
Jicarilla Apache, goiter occurs, but no case of this affection was seen 
or reported among the San Carlos or the Mescaleros. No information 
of cretinism could be obtained. 

One boy was found on the San Carlos reeery son: having a partly 
anterior and partly lateral spinal curvature Sonn of tuberculous 
origin; he did not appear to be a full-blood. . 

Smallpox scars are comparatively rare among the Apache; this is 
rather strange in view of the former extensive contact of the tribe 
with the Mexicans. Pneumonia and bronchitis occur in all branches 
of the people, and the same seems to be true of malaria. 

A case of apparent elephantiasis of the scrotum in a San Carlos 
Apache was observed in 1904 by Doctor Ross, the San Carlos agency 
physician. 

Affections of the breasts or nipples incident to nursing are much 
more rare among all the Apache than among white women. Pelvic 
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affections are also rare. A San Carlos woman had uterine and lum- 
bar pains in the seventh or eighth month of pregnancy; she had 
suffered in a similar manner for about a month before her previous 
child was born; though wanting relief she would not be examined. 

In only one small child on the San Carlos reservation, out of about 
500 seen, were there present distinct signs of malnutrition, and none 
_ such was met with among the other Apache. 

The Apache school children complain little of itching in any part 
of the body; but the spines of the xez cactus (Opuntia leptocaulis) 
often produce a hard swelling that itches. Among the larger boys in 
the San Carlos school four cases of gonorrhea occurred within a year; 
there were none among the girls. 

Impetigo contagiosa in children is quite common among all the 
Apache. It seems to occur.in all parts of the body. A Mescalero 
girl was seen who was much affected with it about the ears, and a 
small abscess developed in the right cheek. A case of herpes zoster 
was seen in a Mescalero about 75 years old. Numerous cases of warts 
on the hands existed at the time of the writer’s visit among the 
Mescalero school children. 

Among the Walapai, stomach and intestinal disorders were found 
to be common in the adults as well as in the young; in this respect 
the school children fared much better than those in the camp. Con- 
sumption is not rare, and according to Doctor Perkins, the agent, it 
is sometimes very rapid in its course. In one case which the Doctor 
noticed, the patient succumbed in two months. At the beginning of 
1902 an epidemic of pneumonia developed among the school children; 
it was attributed indirectly to the introduction of steam pipes and 
more abundant clothing. In the early part of 1904 an epidemic of 
measles visited the school and spread to the Havasupai, causing a 
large number of deaths among the children. Venereal diseases are 
not rare in the tribe, but reliable data were not obtainable. 

The Navaho, except perhaps those around Fort Defiance, are a 
healthy tribe. The country they inhabit is among the most salubri- 
ous regions in the Southwest. The most common disorders in the 
tribe are those affecting the digestive tract. Like other Indians, the 
Navaho have learned within recent years to make an inferior kind 
of bread in which they use much cheap baking powder; besides this 
the bread’ is not baked well, and being eaten in large quantities 
indigestion necessarily results. 

The increasing use of large quantities of black coffee must also have 
a bad effect. Headache, not infrequently complained of, and ver- 
tigo, prevalent to some extent, are probably largely due to disturb- 
ance of the digestive organs, although they sometimes follow pro- 
longed exposure to the sun of the habitually uncovered head. Signs 
of syphilis, especially the tertiary signs, are very rare. The writer has 
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treated or observed one case apparently of typhoid fever, one of mitral 
insufficiency, one of infantile paralysis, and one of a moderate degree 
of dementia and light tremor (in an old man); no other nervous 
diseases, or insanity, idiocy, epilepsy, or rachitis, were encountered. 
Tumors are said to occur, though they are rare; and the same is true 
of female diseases of a serious nature. Rheumatic pains, particu- 
larly in the lumbar region, are quite common in elder people. They 
lead occasionally to stooping. Whooping cough occurs in children. 
In 1897 there was an epidemic of smallpox. Malaria is not common; 
however, the writer had occasion to treat two plain, though not very 
severe, cases of intermittent fever. Simple ophthalmia and irritation 
of the eyes are quite common. Chronic ophthalmia, granular lids, 
and narrowing of the orbital orifice by adhesion proceeding from the 
canthi, are met with in some of the aged. Total blindness is very 
infrequent. Some young men between 18 and 25 suffer with facial 
acne. According to Mr. Wallace (formerly a druggist, now with a 
trader on the northern part of the reservation), the Navaho, like 
other Indians, expose themselves much in winter; as a result colds 
are frequent, and being generally neglected, lead sometimes to more 
serious pulmonary troubles. Not a few children die each winter 
from the results of exposure and other privations, and in summer 
from the eating of unripe fruit or other injurious food. 

The most common diseases among the Hopi are ophthalmia and 
gastro-intestinal disorders. The ophthalmias are most often directly 
or indirectly the result of irritation produced by wind-blown sand. 
The fine sand enters the eyes, and as these are generally rubbed with 
unclean hands or pieces of clothing inflammation is soon produced 
and kept up. As a result, a comparatively large number of persons 
become more or less blind. Gonorrheal ophthalmia and trachoma are 
met with also. There is some rheumatism, which, however, does not 
lead to any deformation. Senile arthritis, causing stiffness of the 
spine and stooping, is also met with. At the writer’s visit there were 
on the first two mesas at least five cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
In every case the disease was of the active type and attended with 
considerable sweating and high temperature. Among the women of 
Mishongnovi four cases of goiter were seen and others were heard of, 
but in the other Hopi villages the writer found but one case of this 
affection. Chiefs Hani and Caloqui assured the writer that, at the 
time of his visit (1900), there were no insane, idiot, deaf and dumb, 
congenitally blind, or congenitally deformed, persons among the Hopi 
on the First mesa, but there were several imbeciles in the other 
villages. An epileptic lived there some years ago, and another was 
learned of at Oraibi. One man living on the First mesa was partially 
deaf (cause unknown), and one had defective speech. 

Of diseases among the Hopi children there were seen several cases 
of favus, three of chicken pox, three of dry eczema, two of scrofula, 
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one of strabismus, numerous instances of conjunctivitis and some of 
cough; none of congenital syphilis, spinal or limb deformation, or 
rachitis. 

Among the Zufti the most prevalent and fatal diseases are those of 
the intestinal tract (enteritis of different forms but not typhoid), 
pneumonia, tuberculosis (particularly pulmonary), and various infec- 
tions. Some cases of diphtheria developed in the winter of 1901-2. 
Smallpox occurs occasionally and is very serious; 250 Zufi died of 
it in winter of 1898-99, and it has been the chief cause of the decrease 
of Zufi population. The writer has seen many lighter gastro- 
intestinal disorders, some chronic arthritis (in the old), and numerous 
sore eyes; also a case of hard but painful ventral tumor in a woman 
of middle age. According to the official report of Mrs. J. A. Palin, 
field matron, there occurred among the Zufii in the fiscal year 1901-2, 
51 deaths; during the year 1902-3 there were 56 deaths (18 babes, 
13 girls, 10 boys, 6 women, and 9 men), of which 3 were due to 
diphtheria, 3 to consumption, and the others chiefly to influenza 
with complications, and intestinal diseases. One case of varicose 
veins (moderate degree) was seen in an elderly woman, and she 
said that some other women were similarly afflicted, though the 
cases were not severe or numerous. Only one individual was learned 
of, a full-blood boy 9 years old, who was apparently congenitally deaf 
and dumb. The writer could find no epileptic, though epilepsy has 
occurred in the tribe. 

In 1900 there was in the Zui village a girl ‘‘exhibitionist,’’ who on 
several occasions stripped herself nude and thus ran about in public. 
Information was obtained about one individual; a man of about 25 
years of age, with a mild form of insanity. Another young man, 
healthy at the time of the writer’s visit, has had several spells of recur- 
rent mania. No idiots exist or have been known in the tribe, but 
light degrees of feeble-mindedness occur now and then. Twelve blind 
individuals were found; in all the condition had been acquired 
through smallpox or inflammations. Venereal diseases exist, to 
what extent could not be ascertained. Serious tertiary signs were 
seen in none, those of congenital syphilis probably in one.“ 


a According to Mrs. M. C. Stevenson, a case of lupus or epithelioma exists now in the tribe in a woman. 
Mrs. Stevenson believes that perineal lacerations are frequent. 

The following letter was recently received by the writer from Dr. E. J. Davis, the Zuni agency 
physician: ‘ 

“ During the two years of my stay among the Zuni I have gained but little direct knowledge concern- 
ing diseases among their women. I am rarely consulted in cases of gynecological lesions. They are 
not, I feel safe in saying, as prevalent among these people as among American women, 

“The men seem to be free from the ravages of venereal diseases to the extent with which many other 
tribes are cursed though they are occasionally infected. I have not seen an acute case of syphilis. 
The prevailing diseases are gastro-intestinal; affections of upper respiratory tract in winter season; 
and alarge number of cases of simple conjunctivitis. The children have, in addition to the above, a 
number of cutaneous disorders, prominent among which is impetigo contagiosa.” 

See also Yarrow, H.C., Medical Facts relating to the Zui Indians of New Mexico, Rocky Mountain 
Medical Review, Colorado Springs, 1880-81, 1, 191. 
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The Papago appear to be healthier people than some of the other 
Southwestern Indians. In 1902 there were no blind, deaf or dumb, 
idiots, epileptics, or hunchbacks in the San Xavier district. There 
was one insane. No one of the informants could tell the writer of a 
person afflicted with goiter. Pulmonary tuberculosis is well known 
and feared, but cases of the disease are not numerous. 

Among the Pima tuberculosis in its different forms, including scrof- 
ula, is quite frequent. According to an estimate made by the writer 
while with the tribe in 1905, there are about three persons, mostly 
young,“ with developed pulmonary tuberculosis, to each 1,000 per- 
sons in the-tribe. Deaths due to tubercular diseases of all classes are, 
according to Dr. A. E. Marden, the resident physician, more numerous 
than those from all other causes combined. According to statistics 
submitted by this physician to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the 
sanitary condition in the Pima boarding school from 1898 to 1903 was 
as follows: 
1898-1899—Pupils, average, 175. 

Epidemic of measles, 150 cases, 1 death. 
1899-1900—Pupils, average, 180. 

Epidemic of measles, 53 cases, no deaths, — 

Pneumonia, 4 cases, no deaths. 
1900-1901—Pupils, average, 240. 

2 deaths from tuberculosis. 

2 deaths from enteric fever (typhoid). 
1901-1902—Pupiuls, average, 275 to 325. 

2 epidemics of grippe, 75 and 32 cases, 2 deaths. 

Epidemic of enteric fever, 24 cases, 3 deaths. 

3 deaths from tuberculosis. 


Besides the above, there occur among the children a moderate num- 
ber of cases of trachoma, numerous instances of conjunctivitis in all 
forms and quite numerous instances of impetigo contagiosa. During 
the writer’s first visit at Sacaton in 1902 the disease list of Dr. W. K. 
Callahan showed the following cases treated, and the order in which 
they developed, during the month of January: 

















Case. Disease or injury. Case. Disease or injury. 
a sh: 2 

OS eae: coe Dental caries. Manse eeeesee Psoas abscess. 
Mamis ease. - Acute dysentery. @0\z eee =. Tubercular glands in the neck. 

Oia a eielels Influenza. Woman: 2. Dental caries. 
Baby boy.....-. Capillary bronchitis. dO)» soos eee La grippe. 
IW OTN aE eas.) 2 Diabetes. Oss sees Hysteria. 
Maia cece Laryngitis. Child, male...} Capillary bronchitis. 
Woman.......-. | Acute dysentery. Man... s222c a8 Felon. 

aOseee. ea: Phthisis. Child, male...| Diarrhea. 
Manveeias.c2 52 Retention of urine, enlarged pros- || Man........-- Lacerated hand. 

tate. 1 Womens. oe .2 Thorn in the palm of the hand. 

Woman.......-| Angina pectoris. i Mania La grippe. 


a Of four consumptives seen at Sacaton in 1905, one was a boy about 10; two were girls, one about 
12 and the other about 18; and one a boy about 19 years of age. 
2 
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Case. Disease or injury. Case. Disease or injury. 
MON. Sec cht Wire cut of hand. Child, male...) Lichen. 
Child, male....| Tubercular hip disease. Manes <i ccvucn Granular lids, chronic. 
Dalek sae Impetigo. BOW esas. fo i- Acute dysentery. 
Manas.c. 222. Conjunctivitis. Woman.....-.-| La grippe. 
oe See oe Trachoma. QO 225ne5 2% _ Dental caries. 
Child, male... -.| La grippe. Gigl-ee. ace: Foreign body in the eye. 
CLO ts erat do. Mth eaters p03 General anasarca.. 
Oe ee Dental caries. Gitlzeao oscar - Tonsilitis. 














Of rarer diseases there existed among the Pima one case apparently 
of elephantiasis of the foot and one case of marasmus. Chief Antonio 
recollects but a small number of imbeciles and insane in the tribe; a 
few of the latter exist now. One insane man developed a desire to 
kill his wife and then ran away to the hills, but was not violent. Later 
on he recovered. It was apparently a case of mild, acute mania. 
Chief Antonio never heard of any child in the tribe born blind or deaf. 
He knew of one case in which a child never learned to walk. 

The Pima say that if a stalk of the bush culick-wn-ek (Dondia suf- 
frutescens) wounds-a man and is not promptly removed, it is liable 
to give rise to blood poisoning and may have fatal results. The 
ha-van tatat (“‘crows’-feet”’: Phacelia, probably infundibuliformis) 1s 
a plant growing on the flats along the Gila, contact with which is 
followed by inflammation of the skin. The Pima say that when it 
touches the naked legs or arms it produces sores which, though they 
do not extend beyond the parts that came in contact with the plant. 
will last from three weeks to a month before they heal. 

The Sacaton midwife and medicine-woman says that female disor- 
ders of a serious nature are uncommon. One of her patients, an old 
woman, had an umbilical hernia. Such a hernia, usually of small 
dimensions, is found occasionally in the little children of this tribe, as _ 
well as among the Maricopa. Breast affections are very infrequent ; 
rarely an abscess develops in the side of the breast. 

In children foul breath is met with remarkably seldom (the same 
applies to the other tribes examined). Within three or four years 
there were three cases of chorea among the school children at Sacaton. 
Only one of the schoolgirls, and she probably a half Mexican, was 
known by the present matron to have had some form of hysteria. 
After crying this girl became rigid, remaining so for some time. Cry- 
ing spells occur occasionally in others, but ‘are usually controllable ; 
they are not attended by motor derangements. Complaints due to 
menstruation among the schoolgirls are rare; occasionally, however, 
a girl will complain of pains during the period. In four of the school- 
girls and one boy there were found quite large scars on the head on 
which the hair did not grow. These are said to have been produced 
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in early childhood by sores, probably bad cases of impetigo, which are 
common outside of the school. 

Yellowish teeth, front teeth discolored, and multiple small pits in 
the enamel were seen in quite a number of the Pima school children 
of both sexes. In none of these were there any other signs of mal- 
nutrition or rachitis. There was no case of skull deformity due to 
premature synostosis or other pathological agency. In fact, no case” 
was observed among all the Indians examined, though rare instances 
of such deformities are encountered among Indian skulls. 

Of the Mohave, especially those about Needles, many suffer from 
various minor disorders of health. The most common complaints 
are those of the stomach and intestines, and muscular rheumatism. 
Serious pathological conditions are not often seen. Venereal diseases 
are said to prevail, but indications thereof on the exposed parts 
are very rare. Occasionally a woman dies within a week or two after 
childbirth. An epidemic of pneumonia developed at the Fort Mohave 
Indian school in 1901 which was commonly attributed to the order 
requiring the Indian children to wear shoes. An instance of her- 
maphroditism occurred among the Mohave north of Needles within 
the memory of the writer’s native informant.* 

From all that could be gathered, under adverse circumstances, about 
the Yuma, it appeared that the most prevalent diseases among them 
are malaria, a number of cases of which occur in persons of all ages 
after each annual overflow of the Colorado (May or June), and vene- 
real troubles, acquired mostly from whites about Yuma. One young 
man was seen in an advanced stage of acute pulmonary tuberculosis. 
The same year (1902) the agency physician reported two cases of 
the. disease among the “‘uneducated”’ contingent of the tribe, and he 
also speaks of two cases of scrofula, with five or six of malaria, 
among the children in the school. The most common minor com- 
plaints are of the gastro-intestinal tract. In the school children 
there were very few cases in which even a suspicion of congenital 
syphilis could be entertained. If the disease is as frequent in 
‘adults as it is thought to be, it is probable that, owing to the effects 
of the disease and neglect, most if not all babes affected by syphilis 
die in utero or during infancy. There was very little sickness among 
the school children at the time of the writer’s visit; but one 
‘advanced case of tubercular glands of the neck and a few instances 
of eczema and impetigo were found. 

The most common disorders among the Opata are those of the 
digestive system. In infants they are often dangerous. Malarial 
fever is also prevalent. Among 22 women from San Miguel valley 
whom the writer measured, 7 had goiters. In two cases the en- 


2Sometimes a ‘“‘woman wants to be man.” She is “just naturally that way;’’ they know of no 
other cause. Similar cases, also instances of men dressing in the garb of women, were heard of in 
other tribes. 
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largement was unilateral (on the right side) and in five bilateral (all 
larger on the right). The natives have no definite conception as 
to the cause of this disease and no knowledge of how to cure it. It 
has existed in the general region for a long time.* All but one of 
the goiters seen were of moderate size. No case of the disease was 
observed among the men, but the writer was told it occurs in them 
also, though much more rarely than in the women. Venereal dis- 
eases are said to be quite common, but destructive syphilitic lesions 
on the exposed parts of the body are rare. Rickets is unknown 
among persons of pure blood. Pulmonary tuberculosis occurs, but 
is not prevalent. It seems to attack the half-breeds oftener than 
the full-bloods. Insanity and idiocy are said to be very infrequent. 
In his many years of experience with the Opata, Doctor Alderman, 
the American physician-miner at Tuape, knew but one insane person 
(a man with a delusion that he owned everything) and but a single 
feeble-minded individual. No information could be obtained about 
children born blind or deaf. The only cases of serious nervous 
disease learned of were one of paralysis agitans in a woman addicted 
to the use of liquor, and one of long-present choreic movements in a 
male subject.? 

The Yaqui seem to be remarkably healthy, as they are a sturdy 
people. Along the valleys, particularly during the midsummer 
rainy season, there occur among them, as among the Mayo, numer- 
ous calenturas or ‘‘fevers,” probably of malarial nature. No 
goiter or deformity was seen in the tribe, and, as among the rest 
of the Mexican tribes visited, tuberculosis is infrequent. 

Owing partly to the unhealthful lowlands in which many of them 
live a portion of the year and partly to the irregularity of their 
lives, with the too frequent use of tesvino, the Tarahumare are 
subject to numerous disorders. The most common of these are 
affections of the digestive organs, and the next in frequency are the 
frios or calenturas (various forms of malaria). An affliction much 
spoken of and often fatal is dolores costales (the term probably in- 
cluding both pleurisy and pneumonia). Contagious diseases, par- 
ticularly variola, visit the people occasionally and are much feared. 
Venereal diseases are occasionally introduced, but the people guard 
against them. Insanity is very rare, but cases of temporary mental 
aberration following drink are well known. Deaf and dumb indi- 
viduals occur in the tribe, but it was not possible to learn whether 
the condition was congenital or acquired. Blindness is more fre- 
quent and is mostly the result of smallpox or injury. Consumption 


a‘ The [water of the] Oposura is supposed to be productive of the tumour in the neck, called in 
Switzerland the goitre. The Saguaripa, and many other streams in Sonora are thought to produce 
similar eftects.’’ Hardy, Travels in the Interior of Mexico in 1825, 1826, 1827, & 1828, 443, 1829. “ The 
Opatas of Oposura are disfigured by goiter, but this disease seems to be confined within 3 leagues of 
the town.”’ Bancroft, Native races, I, 588. * 

b See Notes on the Indians of Sonora, Mexico, American Anthropologist, n. 8., VI, no. 1,Jan.—Mar., 1904. 


« 
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seems to be very rare, and among such of the Tarahumare as were 
seen there was no instance of any degree of scrofula. There is no 
rachitis. In the numerous Tarahumare skulls and other bones 
examined the only pathological conditions, excepting a few injuries 
were senile arthritis, a few cases of dental caries, some marks of 
inflammatory or suppurative process about the alveoli, one small 
osteoma on the dorsal surface of the frontal bone, and one abscess 
in the superior maxilla. Among the less recent bones, as among 
similar osteological remains of the Indians of other tribes in the 
Southwest and northern Mexico, there was not a single suggestion of 
rickets, syphilis, tuberculosis, or cancer. 

Among the southern Tepehuane during the dry season ordinarily 
there is but little sickness. The most frequent disorders, besides 
digestive troubles, are headache, muscular rheumatic pains, calenturas 
(malarias), and acute chest diseases. Epidemics are rare. 

Among the Tepecano, in Jalisco, the most frequent causes of death 
among the adults are ‘‘fever’”’ (in all probability severe malaria or 
typhoid), calentura (mostly less severe malaria), dysentery, and ‘ 
chest disease of brief duration, accompanied with pain and fever”’ 
(probably pneumonia). The mortality of children is large, being due 
chiefly to intestinal disorders. Calentura is also said by the people to 
be not infrequently fatal among children. Smallpox has appeared 
occasionally, causing numerous deaths. A certain percentage of 
women die as the result of accidents or from diseases while pregnant, 
during labor, or in the puerperium. The most common minor affec- 
tions are pains in the muscles, back, or joints, headaches, some 
vertigo (the last-named mainly the effect of drinking to excess, which, 
however, is not frequently done), and conjunctivitis. Tumors occur 
infrequently; of what nature they are could not be learned. Insanity 
is very rare, and is believed to be incurable.¢ 

The diseases which the Huichol are mostly subject to are calenturas, 
gastro-intestinal disorders, dolores costales (pleurisy or pneumo- 
nia), and muscular or lumbar rheumatic pains. The writer was told 
of individuals who died of some acute affection ‘‘of the head’’ accom- 
panied by severe vertigo. Dysentery occurs; it is very probably, in 
some cases at least, of malarial origin. Most children who die suc- 
cumb to diarrhea, most adults to diseases affecting the respiratory 
organs, other than tuberculosis, which, although it occurs, is rare. 
Among ten young to middle-aged men who were interrogated as to 
the different sicknesses they passed through since their childhood, in 
two the answer was none; in one, occasional headache, calenturs, 
some pains in the pene in one, smallpox, ealentarn cough; in 
one, some form of enteric fever, calentura; in one, stomach troubles 
and occasionally vertigo; in one, smallpox, peach trouble, and 


aSee also The menaien of. the “ Chichimecs,” etc., haeon nantoneeiee, n.s., V, no. 3, July-Sept.. 
1903, 385. 
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occasional headache; in one, stomach disorder; in one, calentura, 
pneumonia, or pleurisy; and in one, pneumonia or pleurisy, pains in 
the back, vertigo, and stomach disorders. Among all the Huichol 
seen not one was blind, but there was found one deaf and dumb child. 

The most common disease among the Cora is calentura. Outbreaks 
of smallpox are not infrequent and are much feared. Intestinal dis- 
orders among infants are common. Pulmonary tuberculosis, though 
not unknown, is rare. 

Among the Tarasco the minor gastro-intestinal disorders were met 
with most often. Tlowever, there was but little opportunity among 
this tribe for extended observations. 

The Otomi (Hidalgo), besides being commonly subject to digestive 
disorders of lighter grades, show more often than other Indians 
visited, excepting the Aztec, the common ill effects, both inherited 
and acquired, of the abuse of intoxicants. Epilepsy and other 
neuropathic conditions are met with quite frequently; but there are 
districts in which the people are sturdier and healthier. 

Among the Tlahuiltec, according to personal observations and the 
information of the ‘‘padre’? who works among them, the most com- 
mon diseases, besides the frequent effects of alcoholism, are various 
calenturas and pneumonia. In consequence of the abuse of aguar- — 
diente many individuals show tremors, premature feebleness, and 
other disorders. In their largest village there are but a few really 
old people. The health of the women, who drink less, is superior to 


that of the men. 
* SUMMARY 


The preceding details and the general information obtained in the 
study of Indian diseases may be summarized as follows: 

On the whole the health of the Southwestern and north Mexican 
noncivilized Indians is superior to that of the whites living in larger 
~ communities. The advantage of the Indian lies principally in the 
greater freedom from those various morbid conditions that arise 
through deficient inheritance, from those that in the white race 
frequently accompany such processes or periods of life as teething, 
puberty, menstruation, gestation, puerperium, menopause, and senil- 
ity, and from malignant growths; while the only disadvantage of the 
Indian consists in a possibly weaker resistance of his system to a — 
few of the contagions. 

Of afflictions of definite parts of the organism among the Indians of © 
the Southwest and northern Mexico it is possible to give the appended 
information. 

Pathological conditions of the blood are very rare, but anemia is 
occasionally met with in the latter stages of malaria, or, in a light 
degree in some of the taller school girls, who have become debilitated. 





ace also chapter dealing with medicine and treatment, and individual notes in detail tables, 
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As to the blood glands, the spleen suffers secondarily in malaria, as 
in whites. The thyroid degenerates occasionally into goiter, particu- 
larly in certain regions and individuals (almost exclusively females). 

Lymph glands are apparently the seat of but one affection, namely, 
scrofula. Even this is rare among the more primitive peoples, but 
a moderate number of examples can be found in every tribe of the 
more civilized Indians. 

The prostate gland was found enlarged in a few instances. 

Affections of the breast glands are much less common in Indian 
than they are in white women. . 

Diseases or defects of the circulatory apparatus are very infre- 
quent. Among more than 2,000 individuals examined the writer found 
but 3 cases of organic heart trouble (all valvular insufficiencies) and 
not one pronounced instance of advanced arterial sclerosis. No 
definite information could be obtained about any case of apoplexy, 
though some rather sudden deaths are remembered. Varicose 
veins are rare. Direct examination in many hundreds of indivi- 
duals failed to show one very pronounced instance. _ Hemorrhoids 
are also infrequent; No case of a nevus came under the observation 
of the writer. 

Diseases of..the respiratory apparatus are, on the other hand, 
relatively common and cause numerous deaths. Among the non- 
civilized tribes..the chief of the more serious of these affections is 
pneumonia; among the tribes on the road to civilization this begins 
to be rivaled by pulmonary consumption. This latter ce 
which in all probability was extremely rare, if it existed at. all, 
the prehistoric Indians, and was seldom seen up to a century ago, 
is gradually becoming hee more common, even among ae 
Indians of the Sierras: It attacks especially he adolescents, and 
younger adults. It follows a very rapid course in some individuals 
and moderately rapid in others, and is nearly always fatal; in a few 
only it becomes chronic. Judging from descriptions, pleurisy is not 
uncommon at certain seasons, while milder grades of bronchitis and 
allied affections are met with quite often during the cold weather. 
No instances of severe asthma, of ‘‘false,”’ or of membranous croup 
were encountered. 

Disorders of the digestive apparatus are very common, but they 
are rarely, except in infants of a serious nature. 

Contrary to all expectations, typhoid is very rare. 

Forms of bloody diarrhea or dysentery, often probably of malarial 
origin, attack the Indians, children as well as adults, in certain 
beans especially in the eee parts of Mexico. 

Intestinal parasites (tapeworms) are heard of but seldom. 

No case of appendicitis, peritonitis, ulcer of the stomach, or of any 

grave disease of the liver, was observed. 
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Constipation, while by no means as common as among the whites 
(and especially as among white women), was. heard of quite often. 

An occasional case of dropsy shows the occurrence of nephritis. 
Kidney disorders in pregnancy and eclampsia appear to be rare. 

Diseases of the sexual organs, excepting syphilis and gonorrhea, are 
very seldom alluded to, or indicated by any external signs, among 
those who approach or are approached by the physician. The 
women usually deny their existence. Perineal and uterine lacera- 
tions, prolapsus, and other morbid conditions presumably should 
be rather common, but whatever evidence is obtainable in the mat- 
ter contradicts such an opinion. Amenorrhea, dysmenorrhea, and 
metrorrhagia occur, though rarely. . 

Venereal diseases, while carefully guarded against—in some instances 
with apparent success—prevail more or less in the tribes near rail- 
road centers and near larger white settlements. Notwithstanding 
the unhygienic condition of the Indians, neither syphilis nor gonor- 
rhea is commonly attended by great destruction of tissue or grave 
general consequences. The bones of the syphilitics, however, ulti- 
mately become affected as in whites. In women syphilis generally 
conditions premature births, and the infants are usually dead. Inher- 
ited signs of syphilis in living children are very uncommon.* 

With few exceptions, diseases of the skin are restricted to cases of 
eczema, favus, or ulcers (pemphigus, and especially impetigo con- 
tagiosa) in the children, acne in adolescents or youn’ adults, and 
some ulcers, due to Br clbon in the older. i 

Of nervous and mental disorders headache is quite common; ver- 
tigo is heard of occasionally; hysteria of light-to-moderate fire is 
met with occasionally in growing-up girls; tremors occur in those 
addicted to drink; epilepsy and weak-mindedness are quite rare, 
though perhaps not more so than among whites; insanity and paraly- 
sis are very infrequent, and high-grade idiocy is almost unknown. Of 
many nervous or mental pathological conditions nothing at all could 
be learned. 

Diseases and defects of the sense organs include numerous opthal- 
mias, some trachoma, and occasionally a cataract. Strabismus is 
very rare. Narrowing of the lids in consequence of chronic inflam- 
mation of the conjunctiva is common in old people. Corneal ulcera- 
tion and opacities are not infrequent. In every tribe, but particu- 
larly among some of the Pueblos, there are found a number—in some 
instances a relatively large number—of individuals who have lost 
their sight in consequence of some eye affection. In a few the cause 
has been an attack of smallpox. Minor disorders of vision are com- 
mon among the more advanced Indian scholars. Ear diseases and 


aJn the older burials in the Southwest and northern Mexico, the bones show no syphilis, or at 
most a very few doubtful cases. 
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defects of hearing are quite rare, even in the aged. In a few tribes 
there are from one to several deaf and dumb. 

Dental caries is not rare, though much less frequent than among 
the whites.. It is usually a premolar or a molar that is affected. 
Occasionally the gum or alveoli become involved, resulting in sup- 
puration. Necrosis of importance was not seen in the living or in 
the bones examined. Defects of the palate in an Indian of full blood 
have not been met with, and but one minor case of harelip came 
to notice. 

Of contagious and infectious diseases not before specially men- 
tioned, the most dangerous, and one by which none of the tribes 
visited has been spared, is smallpox. Localized epidemics of measles 
are quite common. The disease attacks both children and adoles- 
cents, and occasionally, usually in the absence of proper treatment, is 
attended with mortality much greater than is the same disease among 
whites. Where early hospital treatment was afforded, the fatal or 
even grave cases were rare. Scarlet fever, curiously, seems to be very 
uncommon, if it occurs at all in these regions. The writer could 
learn of no case of it either personally or from the resident physicians 
or from the Indians. Whooping cough, on the other hand, is not very 
rare; it does not seem to be more severe or dangerous than it is 
among the whites. Diphtheria of moderate severity existed in 1902 
and at other seasons in the Albuquerque school; it also occurred 
within recent years at Zuni. Influenza has been reported from a 
number of localities among the Southwestern Indians. Pneumonia, 
in isolated cases, has appeared in an epidemic form. Parotitis is 
seldom heard of. Malaria, known as ‘‘fever,”’ frios, or calentura, 
occurs more or less, in various forms, among all the tribes. Usually 
it is not fatal in the north~and on the highlands, but assumes more 
dangerous, including hemorrhagic and not infrequently fatal, forms 
in the valleys and especially in the lower coast lands of northern 
Mexico. Leprosy is not heard of, but there were observed a few 
cases of a condition allied to elephantiasis. The pinto malady was 
not met with, though among the Mexican Indians there were 
allusions to its existence farther south (Guerrero, etc.) 

Malignant diseases, if they exist at all—that they do would be 
difficult to doubt—must be extremely rare. The writer heard of 
“tumors,’’ and saw several cases of the fibroid variety, but has 
never come across a clear case of an epithelioma or other cancer; 
nor has he as yet encountered unequivocal signs of a malignant 
growth on an Indian bone (see notes in Bibliography). 

Rheumatic affections are quite common, but are very seldom of a 
serious nature. They seem to be restricted to the muscular variety, 
lumbago, and the arthritis of senility. Of rachitis, or osteomalacia, 
not a trace was encountered either in the living or in the bones, and 
though goiter exists, there was found no case of cretinism. 
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Hernia is rare, and the few cases seen or heard of were nearly all of 
the umbilical variety and nearly all in children. 

Pathological obesity does not exist (see Obesity, pp. 156-157). 

For albinism, which is restricted almost entirely to the Hopi and 
Zuni, see special section at the end of the chapter. 

Fractures of bones are infrequent, more rare than among white 
people. 


In general, then, the morbid conditions that occur frequently, and 
those that occur more rarely among the Southwestern and the north- 
Mexican Indians than among average white Americans, are as follows: 


Frequent among Southwestern Indians 


Affections of the gastro-intestinal tract. | Smallpox; measles. 
Affeetions of the respiratory organs. Malaria; dysentery. 
Affections of the eyes. Pemphigo contagiosa (in children). 


Muscular rheumatismand senile arthritis. | 


» Rare among Southwestern Indians 


Anemia. | Dental caries. 

Affections of breasts. Cancer. 

Diseases of heart, arteries, and veins. Rachitis. 

Asthma. ; Hernia (femoral, inguinal). 
Affections of the liver. Idiocy (high-grade). 


Affections of the female sexual organs | Insanity. 


(including those of pregnancy and Nervous diseases (excepting epilepsy). 
puerperium, and lacerations). | Scarlatina. 
Many affections of the skin. ' Bone fractures. 


A few special remarks may be made in this place concerning syphilis 
among the Southwestern and the north-Mexican natives before 
the advent of whites. As already remarked, the disease in the Indian 
affects the bones as it does in the whites, and in some of the recent 
cases, of which there are good examples from Alaska, the destruction 
of the bony tissues, particularly in the skull, is great; if, therefore, 
syphilis existed before the Spaniards reached this country, signs of 
it should be at least occasionally discovered in the ancient burials. 
But the bones and particularly the skulls from the old burials are, 
generally, free of signs characteristic of the disease; and this is true 
of the bones from ancient graves in California, the Northwest coast, 
and other localities, exclusive of the southeastern mounds. If this 
easily communicable disease existed for any length of time before the 
whites (Columbian and post-Columbian) came, it is difficult to see 
how, with the well-known widespread intercourse among the Indians, 
whole great regions could escape it. It may be remarked that signs 
of the disease are absent also from the older burials from Peru and 
other localities in South America. From some of the regions men- 
tioned the osteological collections are extensive and have been made 
ina thorough manner. 
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ALBINISM 


In studying the defects of pigmentation we meet with two appar- 
ently related classes of phenomena. One is a regular, more or less 
complete and extended congenital lack of the usual pigmentation, or 
what may be termed albinism proper; the other being a generally irregu- 
lar, more or less incomplete and extended, depigmentation occurring 
at some period during life, and known more commonly as wtiligo. 
Both of these conditions, originally probably neuropathic, yet seem- 
ingly radically different, were met with among the Indians visited, but 
in the southwestern United States the cases found are comparatively 
few innumber and restricted toa few tribes, while no instance of either 
condition was encountered among the Mexican Indians, with the 
exception of the Tarahumare, among whom an albino was found by 
Hartman,* and possibly the Mayo, among whom are said to occur, 
far down the Mayo river, individuals with light hair, skin, and eyes. 
The Mexican Indians are much scattered, however, and all detailed 
inquiry is very difficult. > 

Among the Hopi and the Zufii albinism has been known since early 
historic times, and apparently shows no tendency toward either a 
marked increase or a marked diminution. The writer learned of one 
case of complete albinism among the Navaho? and of another at Isleta, 
besides which he saw a woman 50 years of age, a partial or atypical 
albino (yellow hair, but moderately brown skin), among the Southern 
Ute, and a case of vitiligo in a male Papago of about 55 years. 
Finally, in four full-blood Mohave girls at the Fort Mohave school 
were seen lighter, but not quite vitiligo-like, spots on the exposed 
portions of the otherwise normal-looking skin. 

The writer made it a point to see all the albinos among the Hopi, 
and was able to measure all but one as well as to inquire somewhat 
into their family history, for at the present time the condition is 
doubtless propagated to some degree through heredity. Among the 
Zuni he was able to examine but two of the men (see pl. xxv1).° As 
the Hopi and Zufii tribes are closely related physically and as the 
albinism occurring among them is of the same nature, the data 
relating to them will be presented conjointly. 

The writer found among the Hopi (March, 1900) 11 and among the 
Zufii (same year) 6 albinos. The proportion to the whole population 
was 5.5 per thousand among the Hopi and 3.8 per thousand among 
the Zufii. 

Of the Hopi albinos, 3 were males and 8 females; of the Zufii, 3 males 
and 3 females; total, 6 males and 11 females. Nine out of the total 





aC. W. Hartman, The Indians’ of North-western Mexico, Congrés international des Américanistes, 
1894, 128-129, Stockholm, 1897. 

b Bourke (p. 460) mentions an albino family among the Navaho. 

c See also notes on the Zuni albinos in Mrs. M. C. Stevenson's The Zuni Indians, Twenty-third Report of 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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17 albinos were children, 8. adults. All 17 were complete albinos, but 
of slightly differing shades. There was found in the two tribes no 
instance of partial albinism or vitiligo. 

The general appearance of the albinos in both tribes was much 
alike. Their physiognomy, irrespective of their slightly variant color, 
differed from that of the other Indians. Their skin seemed to be of 
ordinary texture, but more sensitive to exposure than in the full 
colored. It was pink or white with a slight flush, and the exposed 
parts usually showed a more or less pronounced sun discoloration, 
much like the ordinary sunburn among the whites. On the body the 
skin looked absolutely normal; on the face, neck, and hands, in the 
adults, however, it was rather redundant and wrinkled, or in folds, 
giving these parts in some cases myxedematous-like appearance. 
The lips were in many somewhat irregular, exfoliating, cracked, orsore. 

The hair ranged in color from that of the unbleached flax fiber 
(pale yellowish) through various shades of yellowish and brownish— 
always with a slight golden luster—to medium brown. In no in- 
stance was there any trace of red in the hair. The eyebrows and 
eyelashes as a rule were lighter than the hair, in some cases practically 
colorless. The consistency and quality of the hair showed no features 
strikingly different from those found in ordinary Indians of the same 
tribes. 

The eyes were light gray or light blue to moderate gray-blue, with 
sclera white—very much like eyes of similar shades in blond white 
people. Inno case was the iris colorless, with pink reflection, as in the 
albino rabbit. In every instance there was a more or less marked 
nystagmus and heliophobia. The vision was not strong, but short- 
sightedness was not noticed. 

Owing to the blinking eyes and the more or less abnormal skin, 
the face was generally somewhat sheepish in expression, reminding 
one of the faces of some epileptics. In most of the adults the nose 
was thicker than the average, while in the majority of cases the lips 
were thickened and, as already mentioned, somewhat irregular in 
shape. These conditions are undoubtedly very largely the effects of 
irritation by wind and sun. In four cases the teeth were somewhat 
crowded or irregularly set. In one of the Zufii men half of the teeth 
had been lost. In no case was there found any decided retardation 
in dentition or any anomalies of the teeth. The palate was in all 
fairly regular. 

Measurements of the body showed that neither the children nor 
the adults differ much from normal individuals of similar age and full 
color. In no instance were there seen signs of scrofula, congenital 
syphilis, or rachitis. The pulse, respiration, and temperature in two 
of the albinos, who were in perfect health, approached closely the 
average of the tribe; in other individuals these tests were interfered 

3452—Bull. 84—08 15 
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with by various minor disorders. All those, however, who could be 
tested for strength by the dynamometer were found tobe weaker than 
average full-colored individuals of the same age in the same tribe. 

Among the Hopi the albinos are known as ko-lo-ko-cha-te (white 
people). Neither among the Hopi nor among the Zufii are they ostra- 
cized or looked on as inferiors. They marry full-colored individuals 
of the other sex, but they themselves are generally ashamed of their 
condition. They are not inclined to play or to take part in the life 
of the village as others do. In associating with them the writer found 
all of them to be sensitive, bashful, and easily irritated or made to 
cry. With two exceptions among the men, they appeared from 
slightly to moderately submedium in intelligence; the testimony of 
teachers and others agreed with this conclusion. ~* 

An inquiry into the family history of an Indian is seldom very sat- 
isfactory. According to the scanty and perhaps not always reliable 
data obtainable, in most instances the albino was the second child 
of the mother; in one case he was the third; in one case the eighth 
(last). In the nine cases (children) here considered the father, the 
mother, and all the other children were of normal color. In one 
family the second and sixth children were albinos; in one family the 
second and third; and finally one woman had three children, all 
albinos. In all these instances the father, mother, and remaining 
children, where such existed, were full-colored. The albinos married 
to full-colored individuals seldom raise any, and never large, families 
of their own. This point seems of importance and needs further - 
attention. Whe Indians have no rational idea as to the cause of 
albinism, and have not noticed that it runs in certain families.@ 

There is among the Hopi considerable intermarriage of distant rel- 
atives, but marriage is regulated by the clan system, which prevents 
all close interbreeding; on the whole this factor is not greater or even 
as great as in some still smaller tribes, for example, the Maricopa, 
among whom no albinism has been recorded. There are indications 
that the actual, original cause of the conditéon lies in the nervous 
centers, and is of a degenerative nature, being propagated in the tribe 
through hereditary influences. No definite clue as to any special 
predisposing or exciting cause has been found in connection with the 
series here reported. Prolonged lactation of the youngest in common 
with a previous child was considered, but this is frequent among all 
Indians and takes place with all the children in families where only 
single albinos occur. Careful and detailed observations in this line 
should be made in future by the resident physicians in particular. 

The following are the results of the examinations of Hopi and Zuni 
albinos in detail; the Hopi subjects are arranged by villages. 





a It is a supposed consequence of transgressing some tabus by the pregnant woman, or of making, in 
an erroneous way, certain pahos or prayer sticks; but the majority of those questioned had no expla- 
nation. 
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(1) Kivanochwuinima (Pueblo of Mishongnovi): Girl about 10 years of age. Father 
and mother normal; only albino in the family; is the third child. Hair straight, 
unbleached flax color, with slight golden reflex; eyelashes and eyebrows very pale; 
eyes grayish blue, light yellowish about the iris; face pinkish white, exactly as in 
many white blonds. Features regular, expression slightly sheepish. Teeth regular, 
second dentition fairly advanced; all front teeth and first permanent molars (in all 24 
teeth) fully erupted. Hands and feet slightly dusky (sunburn). Height, 131.3 cm.; 
diameter antero-post. maximum of head, 15.8; diameter lateral maximum of head, 14.2; 
height of head (biauric. line-bregma), 13.0; face height to nasion, 9.7; face height tc 
crinion, 15.4; diameter bizygom. maximum, 12.7. Occiput slightly flattened. Body 
normal. Intelligence slightly below average (teacher’s estimate). 

(2) Maina (Mishongnoyi): Girlabout 14 or 15 yearsold. Father and mother normal; 
the other children normal; is the second child of the family. Hair straight, flax color, 
eyelashes and eyebrows lighter. Eyes medium blue. Face pinkish white; hands 
and feet show effects of exposure. Teeth normal, 28 of second dentition erupted. 
Face normal. Js not very bright in school; intelligence in general slightly below 
medium. Height, 151.5cm.; diameter antero-post. maximum of head, 17.6; diameter 
lateral maximum of head, 14; height of head (biauric. line-bregma), 12.7; face height 
to nasion, 11.2; face height to crinion, 16.4; diameter bizygom. maximum, 13.2. 

(3) Komaiaunima (Mishongnoyi): Girl between 15 and 16 years of age. Father and 
mother normal; only albino in the family; is the second child, both the first and third 
normal. Hair straight, medium to light yellowish brown; eyebrows and eyelashes 
light flax color. Eyes grayish blue. Color of face and body exactly as in white 
blonds, i. e., pinkish white. Shows sunburn on exposed part of limbs and on face. 
Features normal. Expression not very bright. Intelligence not above the average, 
possibly slightly below. Teeth normal, 28 second teeth fully erupted. Height, 151.5 
cm.; diameter antero-post. maximum of head, 17.3; diameter lateral maximum of head, 
14.4; height of head (biauric. line-bregma), 13.55; height of face to nasion, 11; height 
of face to crinion, 17.9; diameter bizygom. maximum, 13.4. 

(4) Naqualashtiva (Mishongnovi): Man about 30. Parents normal. Four children; 
isthe second. No albino relation. Fairly well nourished. Face slightly dull, nct 
Indian-like in type. Hair straight, very light brownish; eyebrows and eyelashes 
nearly colorless; eyes grayish blue. Nystagmus (lateral). Very slight, if any, com- 
pression of the occiput. Lips thick. Upper lip somewhat defective in middle line, 
notched—a slight degree of harelip. Intelligence fair. No upper wisdom teeth; 
lower incisors irregularly set, crowded. Sexually potent. Genitals slightly sub- 
medium in size, normal in shape. Body normal. Had a wife; no conception; did 
not livelong together; was jealous. Height,173 cm.; diameter antero-post. maximum 
of head, 18.4; diameter lateral maximum of head, 15.6; height of head (biauric. line- 
bregma), 14.35; face height to nasion, 11.8; face height to crinion, 19.4; diameter 
bizygom. maximum, 14.1. 

(5) Shakwentiva (Mishongnovi): Man about 33 years of age. Parents normal; had 
five children; subject is the second. No albino in family or relatives. Hair 
straight, light brownish. Eyes more grayish than blue. Body well developed; 
medium (for Hopi) height. Face coarse, like that of some epileptics, not Indian-like; 
some strabismus, nystagmus (lateral). Somewhat sheepish expression. Intelligence 
fair, but certainly not higher. Would not be measured. 

_ (6) Puliasnima (Shupaulovi): Girl about 6 years old. Father and mother normal; 
has an older albino sister, a bright child, at Phoenix; family of six, first. child normal, 
second Kuéasnima, the albino in Phoenix, the third normal, fourth normal, fifth normal, . 
sixth albino, Puliasnima. Hair is straight, of a very light flax color. Eyebrows and 
eyelashes very light (not white). Eyes clear medium blue. Face very pinkish and 
blond; hands and feet somewhat darker (sunburned). Features ordinary, not of the 
regular Indian type. Lower incisors crowded, otherwise teeth and dentition normal. 
Not bright. Height, 108.3 cm; diameter antero-post. maximum of head, 16.6; diam- 
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eter lateral maximum of head, 12.8; height of head (biauric. line-bregma), 12; face 
height to nasion, 9.3; face height to crinion, 14.9; diameter bizygom. maximum, 11.3. 

(7) Sivenka (Shupaulovi): Woman about 28 yearsold. Father and mother normal ; 
family of five or six children; is the second child; all the other children normal. Hair 
flax to light brown in color, straight; eyelashes very light flax color (not white). Eyes 
grayish blue. Skin light, pinkish white. Features normal; look ordinary. Not 
very bright. Teeth normal; dentition normal (32 second teeth erupted). Hands 
and feet quite small, somewhat sunburned. Body (nude) normal, color exactly as 
in whites. Rather frail, but not emaciated. Breasts submedium, approach conical 
in shape; nipples quite well developed, areola light, but slightly darker than sur- 
rounding skin. Genitals, externally, normal, covered with thin, not very long, light 
flax-colored hair. Stature, 151.8 cm.; diameter antero-post. maximum of head, 16.0; 
diameter lateral maximum of head, 14.2; height of head (biauric. line-bregma), 13.15; 
face height to nasion, 11.1; face height to crinion, 16.5; diameter bizygom. maximum, 
12.6. Head normal, as in all the albinos, but shows a quite marked cradle-board 
occipital flattening. Married three years to a full-colored Hopi; no conception. 

(8) Sikiahoinima (Shongopovi): A girl about 7 years old. Parents normal; had 
three children; subject is the second. No albino among relatives. Very well nour- 
ished; face quite bright, nice; otherwise very similar in every particular to the other 
albinos. Hair straight, light brown in color. Eyebrows and eyelashes lighter. Eyes 
bluish. Skin as that of a white child. Cries and sobs at slight provocation. Teeth 
normal; dentition normal (for that age). Height, 100.7 cm.; diameter antero-post. 
maximum of head, 15.7; diameter lateral maximum of head, 13.4; height of head 
(biauric. line-bregma), 12.35; face height to nasion, 8.8; face height to crinion, 14.6; 
diameter bizygom. maximum, 11.9. 

(9) Lominimka (Shongopovi): Woman about 35 years of age. Parents normal ; had 
two children; subject is the second. No relatives albinos. Fairly well nourished; 
features regular, not Hopi-like. Hair straight, of flax color; skin pinkish white. Eyes 
bluish. Teeth normal; dentition normal. Intelligence fair. Height, 145.1 cm.; 
diameter antero-post. maximum of head, 17.0; diameter lateral maximum of head, 
14.6; height of head (biauric. line-bregma), 12.5; face height to nasion, 11.2; face 
height to crinion, 18.4; diameter bizygom. maximum, 13.5. Hada male child by a 
full-colored Hopi; the child, which was brought to the writer, is full-colored and 
looks exactly like other normal Hopi children. 

(10) Komaweniouma (Oraibi): Man about 55 or 60 years old. Stooped, but well 
developed and healthy. Parents and family normal; mother had four children; he 
is supposed to have been the second. Intelligence fair. Nystagmus. Color pink-~ 
ish, as in others. Flax-colored, straight hair. Face, albino type, wrinkled. 

(11) Oleson (Zufi, pl. xxvr): Male about 35 years of age. Parents normal. 
Isthe seventh of eight children. All the rest of the children and all relatives full- 
colored. Skin pinkish white; where exposed it is dusky and furrowed. Hair light 
brown. Eyebrows and eyelashes lighter. Eyes gray. Features quite coarse, but 
body is well developed. The face shows sunburn, the forehead, protected by the 
hair, is white. The skin of the neck is much corrugated. Theskinon the hands leoks 
like that after scalding. Is left-handed. Eyes blink in light (as in all the described 
albinos). Some lateral nystagmus. Had been married and had one child by his 
wife; the child was full-colored. Height, 162.7 em.; diameter antero-post. maximum 
of head, 17.7; diameter lateral maximum of head, 14.3; height of head (biauric. line- 
bregma), 13.75; face height to nasion, 11; face height to crinion, 17.2; diameter 
bizygom. maximum, 13.45. Pulse (6.30 p. m.), 48; respiration, 18; temperature, 
-98.8; present state of health normal. Pressure force, right hand, 37 kilos; left hand, 
38; traction force, 19.5 kilos (Mathieu dynamometer). ~ 

(12) Cumashki (Zufi, pl. xxvz): Man approximately 45 years old. Parents 
full-colored, normal. No albinism in relatives. Is the third child out of six, four 
of whom were normal. A boy albino, second child, died. Color of skin closely 
similar to that of whites, except on the face, where it is quite rosy. Hair pale yellowish, 
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Eyebrows and eyelashes nearly. colorless. Eyes light blue. Is very well nourished and 
in general normally developed. The skin, however, of the face, neck, forearms, and 
legs has a somewhat myxedematous appearance. Teeth somewhat irregularly set, 
much worn, nearly a half lost through caries; impossible to determine whether or not 
the dentition was complete. The eyes show lateral continuous nystagmus. The man 
is of fair intelligence and good-natured. The lips are slightly thickened and irregu- 
larly curved. The subject was never married. Height, 166.8 cm.; diameter antero- 
post. maximum of head, 18.8; diameter lateral maximum of head, 15.6; height of head 
(biauric. line-bregma), 14.7; face height to nasion, 11.2; face height to crinion, 18.3; 
diameter bizygom. maximum, 15. Pulse (3 p. m.), 64; respiration, 16; temperature, 
99; present:state of health, normal. Pressure force, right hand, 30 kilos; left hand, 
same; traction force, 20 kilos (Mathieu dynamometer). 


The thickness and quantity of hair in all the albinos is about the 
same as in those full-colored. 


DIsEASES AMONG INDIANS IN VARIOUS Parts OF THE UNITED STATES 


The second part of the inquiry into diseases among the Indians 
consisted, as before mentioned, in inquiries addressed by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to the physicians in the Indian Service. These 
inquiries were extended to all the reservations and schools in the 
United States. The list to be reported on, arranged by the writer, 
was in the following form: 


Report of Dr. 











, physician at - agency (or school), under date of 
on diseases, etc. 


[Abbreviations: C.=children; A.=adults.] 


? 19—, 





Albinism, com- Albinism,@ : eae Insanity,» all 
plete. partial. Goiter. Cretinism. pane. 


Male. | Female.| Male. | Female.| Male. | Female.| Malé. | Female. | Male. | Female. 





OR An Cs iA} C. 1 A. c. | A. C. | A. Ca Ara Cea Ac SC Biel C.) A. C. | A. 








‘Epilepsy, all Idiocy, all Monstrosities Spinal curva- 
ems grades. Deaf and dumb. all varieties. tures. 





Male. | Female.| Male. |Female. | Male. | Female. Male. | Female. 














Report individ- | Nature) yo ture 


G.|A.| G | A.) co.) 4.| co | a.}o.]a.| c. | a.| wal by cases. | of de- | “Gr ge 
formity. 



































: Tuberculosis. Latest census 
Pulmonary. Bones and joints. Glandular. | of tribe. 
Male. Female. Male. Femaie. Male. | Female. | | 
oa | Male, | Fe- 





at = | 








=f 
ey omeerird | a. | c. | A; | oo | C. | ji male. 


a Vitiligo. ; 
> Record each case separately, giving sex, age, and principal symptoms. 
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Reports were received from 102 localities, and in numerous in- 
stances these were accompanied by additional data or by explanatory 
notes. The reports are not, however, equally accurate. It was 
evident that the physicians endeavored to give as far as possible 
correct information, but on many of the larger reservations it is 
exceedingly difficult to do so. The physician and those who could 
aid him in filling out the blank have usually a good knowledge of 
those natives only who live within a moderate distance of the 
agency, and the data concerning those in the remote’ parts of 
the reservation can not but be defective. The reports from the 
schools and the smaller tribes are more reliable, and so probably are 
those on albinism, insanity, and the deaf and dumb, conditions 
known widely among every people. On the whole, it will be well 
to regard the data here presented as approximate; further, it 
should be remembered that, unfortunately, these data pertain to 
a population embracing both mixed-bloods and full-bloods, although 
the former are not numerous. 

The detail reports are given, tabulated alphabetically by the 
tribes, in the Appendix; the separate notes from the physicians, 
some of them very interesting, are added to this chapter. In abstract, 
the reported conditions were as follows: 

Albinism complete existed in only— 

1 Cheyenne (male adult), at the Seger school, Okla., in population of 551. 

1 Crow (male adult), at the Crow agency, Mont., in population of 1,826. 

10 Hopi (2 male and 2 female children, 3 male and 3 female adults), at the Hopi agency, 
Ariz., in population of 1,878. 

1 Menominee (male child), at the Green Bay agency, Wis., in population of 1,283. 

5 Navaho (1 male child, 2 female children, 1 male and 1 female adult), at the Navaho 
agency, N. Mex., part of the tribe, in population of 12,000.¢ 

1 Papago (female child), at the Phoenix Indian school, Ariz., in population of 725. 

1 Laguna Pueblo (male child), at the Laguna agency, N. Mex., in population of 2,102. 


4 Zuni (2 male and 2 female adults), at the Zufii agency, N. Mex., in population of 
1,521. 


In all there were 24 complete albinos (8 male adults and 5 male 
children, 6 female adults and 5 female children) living at. the end of 
1904, and 21 of these were among the Indians of Arizona and New 
Mexico. 


Partial defects of pigmentation were reported in— 


1 Cherokee (male adult), at the Eastern Cherokee school, N. C., ina population of 1,453. 

3 Blackfeet or Sioux (2 male and 1 female adults), at the Cheyenne River agency, 
S. Dak., in a population of 2,477. 

1 Sioux (male adult), at the Fort Peck agency, Mont., in a population of 1,651. 

1 (tribe ?) (female adult), at the Kiowa agency, Okla., in a population of 3,675. 

3 Menominee (all male adults), at the Green Bay agency, Wis., ina population of 1,283. 

1 Navaho (male child), at the Navaho agency, N. Mex., in a population of 12,000. 





@None reported from other parts of the tribe. There is a Hopi admixture among the Navaho, 
which may possibly account for some of the albinos. 
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1 Osage @ (male adult), at the Osage agency, Okla., ina population of 1,895. 

1 Papago¢ (male adult), at the San Xavier settlement, Ariz., in a population of 514. 

1 Piegan (male adult), at the Blackfeet agency, Mont., ina population of 2,059. 

1 (tribe ?) (male adult), at the Warm Springs agency, Oreg., in a population of 786. 

1 Southern Ute @ (female adult), at the Southern Ute agency, Colo., ina population of 
962. 

1 Winnebago (male adult), at the Omaha and Winnebago agency, Nebr., in a popula- 
tion of 1,085. 


In all 16 cases of partial defects of pigmentation, among which were 
13 males and 3 females, and 15 adults with but 1 child.’ It is plain 
that the condition differs essentially from the congenital albinism 
proper, which occurs in both sexes in nearly an equal proportion. 
It is also much more scattered and corresponds in no way with true 
albinism. 

Goiter: The instructive reports on this pathological condition are 
as follows— 


6 Apache (1 male adult, 1 female child, and 4 female adults), at the Fort Apache 
(White Mountain) agency, Ariz., out of a population of 2,058, or 2.9 per thousand. 

1 Apache (female child), at the Jicarilla agency, southern Colorado, in population of 
782, or 1.3 per thousand. 

2 Cherokee (male adults), at the Eastern Cherokee school, N. C., in population of 
1,453, or 1.4 per thousand. 

36 Cheyenne (8 male and 28 female adults), Tongue River agency, Mont., out of popu- 
lation of 1,408, or 25.6 per thousand. 

1 Cheyenne (female adult), at the Seger school, Okla., in population of 551, or 1.8 per 
thousand. 

151 Blackfeet or Sioux (24 male and 127 female adults), at the Cheyenne River agency, 
S. Dak., in population of 2,477, or 61.4 per thousand. 

1 Chippewa (female child), at the Leech Lake agency, Minn., in population of 3,387, 
or 0.3 per thousand. 

2 Chippewa (female children), at the Mount Pleasant school, Mich., in population of 
about 300, or 6.7 per thousand. 

1 Coeur d’Aléne (female adult), at the Colville agency, Wash., in population of 577, 
or 1.7 per thousand. 

12 Crows (1 male child, 5 male and 6 female adults), at the Crow agency, Mont., in 
population of 1,826, or 6.6 per thousand. 

7 Sioux (2 male and 5 female adults), at the Fort Peck agency, Mont., in population 
of 1,651, or 4.2 per thousand. 

8 Indians (all female adults), at the Fort Berthold agency, N. Dak., in population of 
1,210, or 6.6 per thousand. 

3 Indians (all female children), at the Genoa school, Nebr., in population of about 
300, or 10 per thousand. 

4 Hopi (all female adults), at the Hopi agency, Ariz., in population of 1,878, or 2.1 per 
thousand. : 

4 Oneida (1 male and 3 female children), at the Tomah school, Wis.,in population of 
150, or 26.7 pe* thousand. 

4 Oneida (1 male adult, 2 female children, and 1 female adult), at the Oneidaagency, 
Wis., in population of 2,055, or 1.9 per thousand. 





aNo report, but subject known personally to the writer. 
bIt is very probable that quite a number of cases belonging to this category were not reported. 
Nevertheless the condition is by no means frequent. 
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14 Menominee (5 male and 9 female adults), at the Green Bay agency, Wis., in popu- 
lation of 1,283, or 10.9 per thousand. 

2 Mission Indians (both female adults), at Round Valley, Cal.,in population of 643, 
or 3.1 per thousand. 

1 Navaho (female adult), at the Navaho agency, N. Mex.,in population of 12,000, or 
0.08 per thousand. 

2 Navaho (female adults), at the Navaho school, Ariz., out of population of 493, or 
4.1 per thousand. 

1 Osage (female adult), at the Osage agency, Okla., in population of 1,895, or 0.5 per 
thousand. 

1 Pawnee (female adult), at the Pawnee agency, Okla., in population of 606, or 1.6 per 
thousand. 

3. Piegan (1 male and 2 female adults), at the Blackfeet agency, Mont., in population of 
2,059, or 1.5 per thousand. 

3 Rio Grande Pueblos (all female adults), at the Santa Fé agency, N. Mex., in popu- 
lation of 566, or 5.3 per thousand. 

6 Shoshoni or Arapaho (2 male and 4 female adults), at the Shoshoni agency, Wyo., 
in population of 1,659, or 3.6 per thousand. 

1 Sioux (female child), at the Chamberlain school, 8. Dak., in population of about 70, 
or 14.3 per thousand. 

2 Sioux (female adults), at the Lower Brulé agency, S. Dak., in population of 470, or 
4.3 per thousand. 

8 Sioux (3 male and 5 female adults), at the Pine Ridge agency, S. Dak., in popu- 
lation of 6,690, or 1.2 per thousand. 

39 Sioux (2 male children, 5 male adults, 3 female children, and 29 female adults), at 
the Rosebud agency, S. Dak., in population of 4,977, or 7.3 per thousand. 

2 Sioux (1 male and 1 female adult), at the Sisseton agency, S. Dak., in population 
of 1,874, or 1.1 per thousand. 3 

10 Sioux (4 male and 6 female adults), at the Standing Rock agency, N. Dak., in popu- 
lation of 3,514, or 2.8 per thousand. 

5 Sioux (1 male and 4 female children), at the Yankton agency, 8. Dak., in population 
of 1,702, or 2.9 per thousand. 

3 Sioux (all adult females), at the Crow Creek agency, S. Dak., in population of 1,025, 
or 2.9 per thousand. 

28 Ute (11 male and 17 female adults), at the Uinta agency, Utah, in population of 791, 
or 39.4 per thousand. 

1 Southern Ute (female child), at the Fort Lewis school, Colo., in population of 178, 
or 5.6 per thousand. 

1 Yuma (female adult), at the Fort Yuma reservation, Cal., in population of 650, or 1.5 
per thousand. 


In the aggregate there were reported 376 cases of goiter, from 36 locali- 
ties, “while from 66, or nearly two-thirds of all the localities heard from, 
goiter was absent; the proportion of cases to the total Indian popula- 
tion was 3 per thousand. Of all the cases 21 per cent were among the 
males and 79 per cent among the females, showing that among the 
Indians goiter is four times as prevalent among the latter. It is 
well known that the female sex also is more liable to this affection 
among the whites and other races.’ Seven per cent of the cases were 





4 Goiter is also quite prevalent among the women at the La Pointe, Wis., Chippewa agency, but 
Accurate data from that locality are wanting. 

>For a summary of data on goiterin various parts of the world see Hirsch, Handbookot Geographical 
and Historical Pathology, London, 1885, 11. 
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among children and adolescents, showing that in quite a number of 
instances the condition starts before the period of growth is completed. 
The extent of the disease in different tribes is indicated below. 
detailed data make it plain that goiter does not depend on any con- 
dition inherent in the tribes, but is due to purely local agencies, the 
nature of which is not yet well known. 


Goiter among Indians—proportion per thousand of population 
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Cretinism, notwithstanding the prevalence of goiter, is a very rare 


condition. 


The reported cases were: 


“1 Indian (female adult), at the Fort Belknap agency, Mont., in population of 1,234. 
1 Navaho (female child), at the Navaho agency, N. Mex., in population of 12,000. 
1 Winnebago (male adult), at the Omaha and Winnebago agency, Nebr., in popula- 


tion of 1,085. 


In all these localities goiter is very rare. 


which goiter is relatively common cretinism is entirely absent. 

Insanity: The reports on insane Indians show more or less rare 
instances of this condition in all parts of the country. They em- 
brace the following: 


1 Apache (male adult), at the San Carlos agency, Ariz., in population of 2,553. 
_ 1 Apache (female adult), at the Fort Apache agency, Ariz., in population of 2,058. 
1 Apache (male adult), at the Jicarilla agency, Colo., in population of 782. 


1 Apache (male adult), at Fort Sill, Okla., in population of 298. 


In many tribes in 


3 Blackfeet or Sioux (1 male young, 1 male and 1 female adult), at the Cheyenne 

River agency, S. Dak., in population of 2,477. 
1 Indian (male adult), at the Colville agency, Wash., in population of 457. 
10 Crows (7 male and 3 female adults), at the Crow agency, Mont., in population of 1,826. 
2 Iroquois Oneida (female adults), at the Oneida agency, Wis., in population of 2,055. 





aA few cases are said to exist also among the Chippewa in northeascern Wisconsin. 
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2 Indians (1 female, young, and 1 female adult), at the Kiowa agency, Okla., in popu- 
lation of 3,679. 

1 Nespelim (male adult), at the Colville agency, Wash., in population of 457. 

2 Navaho (male adults), at the Navaho agency, N. Mex., in population of 12,000. 

2 Osage (1 male and 1 female adult), at the Osage agency, Okla., in population of 1,895. 

2 Piegan (male adults), at the Blackfeet agency, Mont., in population of 2,059. 

4 Pima and Papago (all male adults), at the Pima agency, Ariz., in population of 6,600. 

1 Pueblo (female, young), at the Laguna agency, N. Mex., in population of 2,102. 

2 Shoshoni or Bannock (1 male and 1 female adult), at Fort Hall, Idaho, in 
population of 1,351. 

1 Shawnee (male adult), at the Sauk and Fox agency, Okla., in population of 491. 

2 Sioux (male adults), at the Devils Lake agency, N. Dak., in population of 1,013. 

1 Sioux (male adult), at the Pine Ridge agency, S. Dak., in population of 6,690. 

1 Sioux (female adult), at the Rosebud agency, S. Dak., in population of 4,977. 

1 Sioux (male, 21 years old), at the Sisseton agency, S. Dak., in population of 1,874. 

2 Sioux (female adults), at the Standing Rock agency, N. Dak., in population of 3,514. 

1 Sauk and Fox (male adult), at the Sauk and Fox agency, Okla., in population of 
581. 

1 Tulalip (male adult), at the Tulalip agency, Wash., in population of 1,451. 

1 Ute (male adult), at the Uinta agency, Utah, in population of 791. 

1 Indian (male adult), at the Umatilla agency, Oreg., in population of 1,196. 

Summary: There were reported in all, 48 cases of insanity of all 

forms, from 26 localities; no cases existed in 76 localities. Of the 48 

cases, 33 were among males and 15 among females, which is in the 

proportion of 220 of the former to 100 of the latter. It is evident 

that insanity in the Indians predominates in the male sex, being 

more than twice as frequent as in the females. Among the whites, the 

female insane exceed the male in the proportion of 104 to 100. Of 

the 33 males, but one, and of the 15 females, only two, were young, all 

the rest, 94 per cent, being adults.* There is but one tribe in which 

the proportion of insane is large, namely, the Crows, where there is 

one insane to every 183 individuals of the population. The total 

Indian population reported upon amounting in round numbers to 

125,000, the proportion of insane is 1 to 2,730 of population, or 0.38 

per 1,000, against 1 to 552, or 1.81 per 1,000, among the whites.’ 

Epilepsy, all forms included, is somewhat more common among the 

Indians than insanity. The following cases were reported: 

1 Apache (male adult), at the San Carlos agency, Ariz., in a population of 2,523. 

1 Apache (female adult), at the Fort Apache agency, Ariz., in a population of 2,058. 

1 Apache (male), at the Mescalero agency, N. Mex., in a population of 460. 

1 Arapaho (male adult), at the Cantonment, Okla., in a population of 237. 

2 Cherokee (1 male and 1 female adult), at the Eastern Cherokee school, N. C., ina 
population of 1,453. 

3 Cheyenne (all female children), at the Cantonment, Okla., in a population of 528. 

1 Cheyenne (male child), at the Seger school, Okla., in a population of 551. 

3 Blackfeet or Sioux (1 male and 2 female adults), at the Cheyenne River agency, 
S. Dak., in a population of 2,477. 


2 Chippewa (1 male and 1 female adult), at the Leech Lake agency, Minn., in a popu- 
lation of 3,387. 





a The 21-year-old Sioux are more properly counted with the adults than with the young. 
b See the Report on the Insane, etc., Eleventh Census, 1890, 7, Washington, 1895, 
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2 Chippewa (1 male adult and 1 female-child), at Mount Pleasant, Mich., in a popu- 
lation of 300. 
2 Indians (1 male child and 1 female adult), at the Colville agency, Wash., in a popu- 
lation of 708. 
1 Crow (male adult), at the Crow agency, Mont., in a population of 1,826. 
2 Sioux (female children), at the Fort Peck agency, Mont., ina population of 1,651. 
1 Indian (female adult), at the Fort Belknap agency, Mont., ina population of 1,234. 
2 Indians (1 male child and 1 male adult), at the Fort Berthold agency, N. Dak., in 
a population of 1,210. 
5 Indians (2 male children, 2 male adults, and 1 female adult), at the Flathead agency, 
Mont., in a population of 1,835. 
1 Indian (male child), at the Genoa school, Nebr., in a population of 310. 
2 Hopi (1 male and 1 female child), at the Hopi agency, Ariz., in a population of 1,878. 
1 Hupa (male child), at the Hupa Valley agency, Cal., in a population of 414. 
1 Kickapoo (male child), at the Potawatomi agency, Kans., in a population of 199. 
1 Indian (female child), at the Klamath agency, Oreg., in a population of 1,164. 
10 Menominee (3 male children, 1 male adult, 3 female children, and 3 female adults), 
at the Green Bay agency, Wis., in a population of 1,283. 
1 Mission Indian (male child), at the Round Valley agency, Cal., in a population of 643. 
1 Mohave (female child), at the Fort Mohave agency, Ariz., in a population of 892. 
1 Omaha (male adult), at the Omaha agency, Nebr., in a population of 1,287. 
1 Oto (male child), at the Oto agency, Okla., ina population of 364. 
2 Osage (2 female adults), at the Osage agency, Okla., in a population of 1,895. 
1 Paiute (female adult), at the Nevada agency, Nev., in a population of 494. 
7 Piegan (1 male child, 3 male adults, 2 female children, and 1 female adult), at the 
Blackfeet agency, Mont., in a population of 2,059. 
1 Pima (female child), at the Pima agency, Ariz., in a population of 6,600. 
1 Quileute (male child), at the Neah Bay agency, Wash., in a population of 730. 
2 Shoshoni (male children), at the Lemhi agency, Idaho, in a population of 470. 
3 Shoshoni or Arapaho (1 male child and 2 male adults), at the Shoshoni agency, 
Wyo., in a population of 1,659. 
8 Shoshoni or Bannock (1 female child and 2 female adults), at the Fort Hall agency, 
Idaho, in a population of 1,351. 
~ 1 Sioux (female child), at the Chamberlain school, S. Dak., in a population of 153. 
1 Sioux (female adult), at the Devils Lake agency, N. Dak., in a population of 1,013. 
4 Sioux (1 male child, 2 male adults, and 1 female adult), at the Lower Brulé agency, 
S. Dak., in a population of 470. 
17 Sioux, Oglala (6 male children, 1 male adult, 8 female children, and 2 female 
adults), at the Pine Ridge agency, S. Dak., in a population of 6,690. 
23 Sioux, mixed (4 male adults, 7 male children, 7 female children, and 5 female 
adults), at the Rosebud agency, 8. Dak., in a population of 4,977. 
4 Sioux (1 male child, 1 male adult, 1 female child, and 1 female adult), at the Sisseton 
agency, S. Dak., in a population of 1,874. 
4 Sioux (male adults), at the Standing Rock agency, N. Dak., ina population of 3,514. 
6 Sioux, Yankton (2 male and 4 female adults), at the Yankton agency, S. Dak., 
in a population of 1,702. 
5 Sioux, Lower Yankton (4 male children and 1 female child), at the Crow Creek 
agency, S. Dak., in a population of 1,025. 
2 Ute (male adults), at the Uinta agency, Utah, in a population of 790. 
3 Walapai (1 male child, 1 female child, and 1 female adult), at the Truxton Canyon 
agency, Ariz., in a population of 514. 
2 Indians (1 female child and 1 female adult), at the Warm Spring agency, Oreg., ina 
population of 786. 
4 Winnebago (1 male child, 1 male adult, 1 female child, and 1 female adult), at the 
Omaha and Winnebago agency, Nebr., in population of 1,085. 
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In all, 146 cases, very probably all of grand mal in various degrees, 
in 47 localities. No cases were reported from 55, or a little more than 
half of the schools and reservations. ‘The proportion of epileptics to 
the total Indian population would be 1.17 per thousand, which is 
quite near the mean proportion among whites. In central and 
southern Europe, according to Hirsch’s summary,* an approximate 
estimate would put the average frequency of the disease at about 1 or 
1.5 per 1,000 inhabitants. In France it ranges in the various depart- 
ments from 0.5 to 3.4, and among Italian conscripts from 1.3 to 5.1 
per thousand. The tribes most afflicted with the disease are: 


Epileptics | Epileptics 

per 1,000. | per 1,000. 
ower Brule Siouxseeenseoee eee 8.5 YanktoniSiouxe: 9: eaeee eee oD) 
IM@enominces: Ae yaaee et a eee 4:8. 46 Riegel. 2 Si ee ee 3.4 
Walla pais ttpe) S55 See Soe ees, ma 5.8 | Flathead Agency Indians....._...-- Ei 
Cheyenne (Cantonment)............. ba7 |) Oglala, Sidimiacan ees ee ee Za) 
Lower Yankton Sioux............... 4.9 | Shoshoni and Bannock ..........--- Dae 
Sioux (Rosebud agency)...-......... A. 6) | OISSCLOn S10 U5 eae Dal 
Winnebago ies <2: ete eee ee Sala : 


It is noticeable that half of the tribes where epilepsy is prevalent 
are branches of the Sioux and that 10 of the 13 tribes live in cold 
" regions. 

Among the 146 epileptics 76 were males and 70 females; that is, 
nearly equal proportions of the two sexes. As to age, 35 of the males 
were adults and 41 adolescents and children,while among the females 
32 were adults and 38 young. It is evident that the disease develops 
in most cases during the period of growth. 

Idiocy, all grades of feeble-mindedness included, is, it appears, 
widely distributed. The reported cases were as follows: 


5 Apache (1 male child, 2 male adults, and 2 female children), at the Fort Apache 
agency, Ariz., in a population of 2,058. 

3 Apache (all male children), at the Mescalero agency, N. Mex., ina population of 460. 

1 Apache (male child), at the Jicarilla agency, N. Mex., ina population of 780. 

2 Apache or Kiowa (1 male adult and 1 female child), at Fort Sill, Okla., in a popula- 
tion of 298. 

3 Arapaho (2 female children and 1 female adult), at Cantonment, Okla., in a popula- 
tion of 237. ; 

1 Cheyenne (male adult), at Cantonment, Okla., in a population of 528 

1 Cheyenne (male child), at the Seger School, Okla., in a population of 551. 

1 Indian (female child), at the Cheyenne and Arapaho agency, Okla., in a population 
of 1,297. 

4 Indians (1 male and 3 female adults), at the Cheyenne River agency, 8. Dak., ina 
population of 2,477. 

1 Coeur d’Aléne (male adult), at the Colville agency, Wasb., in a population of 577. 

3 Crows (2 male children and 1 female child), at the Crow agency, Mont., in a popula- 
tion of 1,826. 

2 Indians (1 male and 1 female adult), at the Fort Peck agency, Mont., ina population 
of 1,651. 





a Handbook of Geographical and Historical Pathology, 537, 111. 
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1 Indian (male child), at the Fort Belknap agency, Mont., in a population of 1,234. 

2 Indians (1 male adult and 1 female child), at the Flathead agency, Mont., in a popu- 
lation of 1,835. 

1 Indian (male child), at the Grande Ronde school, Oreg., in a population of 352. 

8 Hopi (3 male children, 1 male adult, 3 female children, and | female adult), at the 
Hopi agency, N. Mex., in a population of 1,878. 

2 Iroquois, Oneida (male adults), at the Oneida agency, Wis., in a population of 2,055. 

11 Menominee (3 male children, 4 male adults, 3 female children, and 1 female adult), 
at the Green Bay agency, Wis., in a population of 1,283. 

2 Navaho (male children), at the Navaho agency, N. Mex., ina population of 12,000. 

1 Omaha (male adult), at the Omaha agency, Nebr., in a population of 1,287. 

1 Osage (male adult), at the Osage agency, Okla., in a population of 1,895. 

2 Paiute (1 male child and 1 female adult), at the Carson school, Nev., in a population 
of 494. ; 

3 Piegan (1 male child, 1 male adult, and 1 female child), at the Blackfeet agency, 
Mont., in a population of 2,059. 

4 Pima or Papago (1 male child, 1 male adult, 1 female child, and 1 female adult), at 
the Pimaagency, Ariz., in a population of 6,600. 

1 Potawatomi (male child), at the Sauk and Fox agency, Okla., in a population of 609. 

1 Pueblo (male child), at the Santa Fé school, N. Mex., in a population of 225. 

1 Pueblo (male adult), at the Santa Fé agency, N. Mex., in a population of 566. 

4 Pueblos (1 male child, 1 female child, and 2 female adults), at the Santa Fé school, 
N. Mex., ina population of 924. 

1 Quileute (male adult), at the Neah Bay agency, Wash., in a population of 730. 

1 Shoshoni or Arapaho (male adult), at the Shoshoni agency, Wyo., in a population 
of 1,659. 

1 Shoshoni (male child), at the Western Shoshoni agency, Nev., in a population of 509. 

1 Sioux (male child), in the Lower Brulé agency, 8S. Dak., in a population of 470. 

25 Sioux, Oglala (11 male children, 2 male adults, 11 female children, and 1 female 
adult), at the Pine Ridge agency, S. Dak., in a population of 6,690. 

11 Sioux (5 male children, 3 male adults, and 3 female children), at the Rosebud 
agency, S. Dak., in a population of 4,977. 

2 Sioux (1 male and 1 female child), at Sisseton agency, 8. Dak., in a population of 1,874. 

1 Sioux (male adult), at the Standing Rock agency, N. Dak., in a population of 3,514. 

2 Sioux, Yankton (female children), at the Yankton agency, 8. Dak., in a population 
of 1,602. 

9 Ute (4 male children, 3 male adults, 1 female child, and 1 female adult), at the Uinta 
agency, Utah, in a population of 791. 

1 Walapai (male child), at the Truxton Canyon agency, Ariz., in a population of 514. 

5 Indians (2 male children, 1 male adult, and 2 female children), at the Warm Springs 
agency, Oreg., in a population of 786. 

~2 Yuma (1 male child and 1 male adult), at the Fort Yuma school, Cal., in a popula- 


tion of 650. 
Greatest proportion of idiocy 


. Per 1,000. s Per 1,000. 
Arapaho (Oklahoma) -. 2... 2---:-.-: 2p iGaeblosn(samta biG) s 22 se 4.3 
WISE (AQUI) ee cae ae orice Se ee ssa STOMxe Uae Rid oe ee ee oe oan 
Menominee (Wisconsin) ....-.-.-.---- 8.6 | Chippewa (Wisconsin)..-...-..----- 2.9 
Apache (Mescalero).....--...--.-- 6.5 | Apache (Fort Apache)..-.........- 2.4 
Warm Springs agency (Oregon) .... 6.4 | Sioux (Rosebud)........-.--- we 
Hitroimert eet’ Lih2 = oP eee aos e 4.3 


‘The tables show, besides other facts, that there is some, but not a 
general, agreement between the proportion of idiocy and other neuro- 


pathic conditions in various tribes. 
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The total number of cases of idiocy of all grades reported is 134, 
which amounts to 1.07 per 1,000 population. Among the whites in 
the United States the proportion was, in 1890 (Eleventh Census), 1.55 
per 1,000 population. 

Of the 134 cases, 84, or more than three-fifths, were males; 50, or less 
than two-fifths, females, giving the proportion of 168 to 100. Among 
the whites enumerated by the Eleventh Census the proportion of 
male to female idiots was 118 to 100. Sixty per cent (51 individuals) 
of the male and 74 per cent (37 individuals) of the female idiots were 
children and adolescents. Many of the cases of idiocy under con- 
sideration are in all probability due to diseases and neglect in early 
childhood. 

The deaf and dumb among the Indians are rather numerous. The 
reported cases were as follows: 


1 Apache (male adult), at the Fort Apache agency, Ariz., in a population of 2,058. 

1 Apache (male child), at the Jicarilla agency, N. Mex., in a population of 782. 

1 Apache or Kiowa (male adult), at Fort Sill, Okla., in a popula.ion of 298. 

4 Cheyenne (1 male child, 1 male adult, 1 female child, and 1 female adult), at Canton- 
ment, Okla., in a population of 528. 

1 Cheyenne (male child), at the Seger school, Okla., in a population of 551. 

1 Indian (male adult), at the Cheyenne and Arapaho agency, Okla., in a population 
of 1,297. 

2 Indians (male adults), at the Cheyenne River agency, 8. Dak., in a population of 1,477 

1 Chippewa (female adult), at the Leech Lake agency, Minn., in a population of 3,387. 

4 Cour d’ Alénes (2 male and 2 female adults), at the Colville agency, Wash., in a popu- 
lation of 577. : 

5 Crows (2 male children, 2 male adults, and 1 female child), at the Crow agency, Mont., 
in a population of 1,826 

2 Indians (1 male and 1 female adult), at the Fort Peck agency, Mont., in a population 
of 1,651. 

2 Indians (1 female child and 1 female adult), at the Fort Belknap agency, Mont., in 
a population of 1,234. 

6 Indians (5 male ina and 1 female child), at the Flathead agency, Mont., ina popu- 
lation of 1,835. 

1 Indian Grale child), at the Fort Shaw Industrial School, Mont., in a population of 
315. 

1 Hopi (female child), at the Hopi agency, N. Mex., ina population of 1,878. 

1 Iroquois, Oneida (male child), at the Oneida agency, in a population of 2,055. 

1 Indian (male child), at the Kiowa agency, Okla., in a population of 3,675. 

1 Kiowa (female child), at the Rainy Mountain school, Okla., in a population of 102. 

2 Menominee (1 male and 1 female adult), at the Green Bay agency, Wis., in a popula- 
tion of 1,283. 

1 Mission Indian (male child), at Round Valley, Cal., ina population of 643. 

2 Navaho (1 male and 1 female adult), at the Navaho agency, N. Mex., in a population 
of 12,000. 

1 Nez Percé (female child), from Idaho, in a population of 1,578. 

3 Omaha (1 male child, 1 male adult, and 1 female adult), at the Omaha agency, Nebr., 
in a population of 1,287. 

2 Oto (1 male child and 1 female adult), at the Oto agency, Okla., in :, population of 
364. 

1 Osage (male), at the Osage agency, Okla., in a population of 1,895. 
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3 Piegan (2 male adults and 1 female child), at the Blackfeet agency, Mont., in a popu 
lation of 2,059. 

1 Pueblo (male child), at the Santa Fé agency, N. Mex., in a population of 566. 

2 Shoshoni or Arapaho (1 male child and 1 male Saale) at the Shoshoni agency, 
Wyo., ina population of 1,659. 

1 Sioux (male child), at the Devils Lake agency, N. Dak., ina population of 1,013. 

1 Sioux (female child), at the Lower Brulé agency, S. Dak., ina population of 570. 

25 Sioux, Oglala (15 male children, 4 male adults, 5 female children, and 1 female 
adult), at the Pine Ridge agency, 8. Dak., in a population of 6,690. 

13 Sioux, mixed (3 male children, 5 male adults, 4 female children, and 1 female 
adult), at the Rosebud agency, 8. Dak., ina population of 4,977. 

7 Sioux (1 male child, 2 male adults, 2 female children, and 2 female adults), at the 
Standing Rock agency, N. Dak., in a population of 3,514. 

4 Sioux, Yankton (1 male adult, 2 female children*and 1 female adult), at the Yankton. 
agency, S. Dak., ina population of 1,702. 

3 Sioux, Lower Yankton (1 male child and 2 male adults), at the Crow Creek agency, 
8. Dak., ina population of 1,025. 

2 Ute (1 male and 1 female child), at the Uinta agency, Utah, in a population of 791. 

1 Ute (male child), at the Southern Ute agency, Colo., ina population of 403. 

1 Indian (male adult), at the Umatilla agency, Oreg., in a population of 1,196. 

1 Walapai (female adult), at the Truxton Canyon agency, Ariz., ina population of 514. 


The above reports embrace 113 cases in 39 localities; in 63, or three- 
fifths, of the schools and reservations deaf and dumb were not found. 
The proportion of deaf and dumb per thousand population is 0.87 in 
the Indians, against 0.68 in the United States whites. The excess in 
the Indians is very probably chargeable to neglect and improper treat- 
ment of diseases of the organs of hearing, and not to a greater propor- 
tion of deaf and dumb born. The influence of climate and heredity is’ 

suggested by the facts that nearly all the tribes in which the condition 
oh ee live in cold regions, and that the majority of these 
belong to one people—the Sioux. 


Deaf and dumb per 1,000. 


Deaf and dumb per 1,000. 


Cheyenne (Oklahema)........-..--- 7.6 | Sioux (Rosebud agency).....--.---- 2.6 
(Clesiins GRUMIRE «V=ic) Re een eee Oe Jule 1OUxoeN ond LOM) See see ease mom sea 2.3 
Stora (Clas) ee ae Ae cree cer Sa ROMAN Mee eer enn clasts. soso aac 253 
Flathead Agency Indians (Montana). 3.2 | Sioux (Standing Rock, N. Dak.)...-.- 1.9 
Sioux (Lower Yankton).........-..-- HOM GE NCCA Das a tee Pian esitee oan cise ata 1.5 
(Croan (NEOMUAMA oes. ore or cc a/oss xis Dell 


_ Among the total 113 cases 74, or 65.5 per cent, were males, and 39, 
or 34.5 per cent, were females, which gives the proportion of 190 to 100. 
Among the whites, according to the data of the Eleventh Census, the 
proportion of male to female deaf and dumb was only as 116 to 100. 
The cause of this marked discrepancy between the two races \s not 
apparent. 

As to age, among the males 38, or a little more than half, among the 
females 10, or one-fourth, were adults, the remainder being adoles- 
cents and children. 


4 ae on the Insane, Blew neki Census, 1890, Washington, 1895- 
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Spinal curvatures: Under this heading are included curvatures of 
every variety without distinction as to the cause. It is safe to say 
that a large majority of the cases are due to tuberculous disease, and 
some are the result of injury. The following cases of spinal canes 
were reported: 


1 Apache (male), at the Rice station, Ariz., in a population of 210. 

1 Cheyenne (female), at the Seger school, Okla., in a population of 551. 

1 Indian (female), at the Cheyenne and Arapaho agency, Okla., in a population of 1,297. 

2 Coeur d’Alénes (female), at the Colville agency, Wash., in a population of 577. 

1 Indian (female), at the Colville agency, Wash., in a population of 708. 

7 Crows (5 males and 2 females), at the Crow agency, Mont., in a population of 1,826. 

3 Indians (2 males and 1 female), atsthe Fort Peck agency, Mont., in a population of 
1,659. 

1 Indian (male), at the Fort Belknap agency,.Mont., in a population of 1,234. 

1 Indian (male), at the Genoa school, Nebr., in a population of 310. 

1 Indian (male), at the Hayward training school, Wash., in a population of 

5 Hopi (3 males and 2 females), at the Hopi agency, N. Mex., in a population of 1,878. 

2 Iroquois, Oneida (1 male and 1 female), at the Oneida agency, Wis., in a population 
of 2,055. 

1 Indian (female), at the Kiowa agency, Okla., in a population of 3,675. 

3 Menominee (all males), at the Green Bay agency, Wis., in a population of 1,283. 

10 Nez Percés (4 males and 6 females), from Idaho, in a population of 1,578. 

1 Paiute (male), at the Carson school, Nevy., in a population of 494. 

1 Piegan (female), at the Blackfeet agency, Mont., in a’ population of 2,059. 

3 Pima (1 male and 2 females), at the Pima agency, Ariz., in a population of 6,600. 

1 Pueblo (male), at the Laguna agency, N. Mex., in a population of 2,102. 

1 Pueblo or Navaho (male), at the San Juan agency, N. Mex., ina population of 7,000. 

2 Pueblos, mixed (1 male and | female), at the Santa Fé sceaal) N. Mex., in a popula- 
tion of 924. 

1 Shoshoni (female), at the Lemhi agency, Idaho, in a population of 470. 

2 Shoshoni or Arapaho (1 male and 1 female), at the Shoshoni agency, Wyo., in a 
population of 1,659. 

1 Shoshoni (male), at the Western Shoshone agency, Nev., ina paulo of 509. 

3 Sioux (all males), at the Chamberlain school, 8. Dak., in a population of 153. 

1 Sioux (female), at the Indian school, Pierre, 8. Dake in a population of 150. 

5 Sioux (2 males and 3 females), at the Lower Brulé agency, 8. Dak., in a population ot 
470. 2 

14 Sioux, Oglala (4 males and 10 females), at the Pine Ridge agency, S. Dak., in a popu- 
lation of 6,690. 

3 Sioux, mixed (2 males and 1 female), at the Rosebud agency, 8. Dak., in a population 
of 4,977. 

2 Sioux (males), at the Yankton agency, S. Dak., in a population of 1,702. 

3 Sioux (all females), at the Crow Creek agency, 8. Dak., in a population of 1,025. 

2 Indians (1 male and 1 female), at the Umatilla agency, Oreg., in a population of 1,196. 

2 Walapai (1 male and 1 female), at the Truxton Canyon agency, Ariz., in a population 
of 614. 

7 Indians (4 males and 3 females), at. the Warm Springs agency, Oreg., in a population 
of 786. 

1 Zui (female), at the Zufii agency, N. Mex., in a population of 1,521. 





The total number of cases amounts to 96, from 35 localities. No 
cases of spinal curvature were reported from 66, or very nearly two- 
thirds of the schools and agencies. The number of Indian population 
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to which the 101 reports apply being in round numbers 113,000, the 
proportion of the individuals with spinal curvatures per 1,000 popu- 
lation is 0.85. There were found no suitable data on the whites that 
could be utilized for comparison, but there is no doubt that the pro- 
portion of cases of deformities of this nature in the Caucasian race is 
larger. 

As to the nature of the curvatures, kyphosis seems to be the most 
frequent, then comes scoliosis, and then lordosis. 

As to the sex, 48, or exactly the half of the 96 cases, were males and 
48 females. 

The tribes in which the deformities were most frequent were as 
follows: 

Spinal curvatures 


Per 1,000. | Per 1,000. 

Sioux (Chamberlain).............. 19.6 | Sioux (Crow Creek agency)........- 2.9 

ious (ower Brule). 2.224222. ace: ROSGt Tain eed eee ee TL og aT 

Warm Springs Agency Indians, Ore- Whenorlineg nc slg u0.t 22. cs 2.3 

(DOR 25 er a 8.9 | Sioux (OSS) pee eee aes 2.1 

icv Cenere eres 2 ke tee 6.3 | Fort Peck agency, Mont.........-- 1.8 
MOTO Re stay foe Pe Pe ioe a tis 3.8 


If the data on tuberculosis be referred to, it will be seen that there 
is much correspondence between the prevalence of that condition and 
the frequency of spinal curvatures, pointing to the tubercular origin 
of the latter. The simple character of all of the curvatures whose 
nature was specified (see detail table in Appendix), speaks also more 
for tuberculous than for rachitic origin of deformities of this kind. 

Tuberculosis.—Separate reports were called for on pulmonary 
tuberculosis, on that of bones and joints, and on the glandular form, 
or scrofula. It is with these diseases that physicians reporting 
encountered most difficulty, owing to the size and scattered popula- 
tion of some of the reservations, and to uncertainty regarding cases in 
the early stage. On this account a number of answers given were 
merely estimates, which did not accord with the mortality among 
the same people, and had to be excluded. Even the remaining data, 
moreover, should be taken ‘as less accurate than those on other 
morbid conditions. The following columns give the various agencies 
and schools arranged according to the prevalence of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. It is noticeable that among the localities with the 
highest proportion of the disease are several schools; this is due to 
some extent to the small population of these places, in which every 
case means a considerable proportion of the whole, but also to other 
reasons. . 


« Two reports, one on the La Pointe Agency Chippewa and the other from the Navaho agency, both 
referring to a larger number of cases, had to be excluded pending further inquiry, 
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Frequency of tuberculosis 
Tuberculosis 
; (per 1,000). 
Designation. Agency or school. Pul- | Bones Gland: 
mo- | and alae 
nary. | joints. 

Paiute sete accsas a sch eee ae Fort Bidwoell:school, Cale ae=see eee eee 68.9 £722, 103.4 
OS82OSnaan ns s- sears Osage Agency school, Okla._..........-..---.-- |) 68:2) Seaeeeee 30.3 
ERUD ae ea ncae aera ee 2\ Eupa Valley agency, Cal. - 22.2 =. seers see oe 60.4 24.2 193.2 
Menominee en ase ssc eeeese Green Bay agency, Wis S225...) eee ee eee eae 58.4 1.6 32.7 
Tndianss. -<a.oeeeoks eee Grand Junction school, Colo..............-..-. 47.1 9.4 84.9 
Quinaielt esses asen eee Puyallupagency;, Wiashioqesa-e en eee eee 36.2 | someee ce 14.5 
Cheyenne. - Jone Sole ree eee | Server school, Oklaztie \a- 2c a aera eee eee 34.5 5.4 38.1 
Sioux (Oglala). 2.2. -22.-.4- Pine Ridge'agency, iS: Dak oe seec-. ese nese 30.8 6.8 Y(t 

Chippew aio... s22-s<assces5- | Mount Pleasant school, Mich 30:0) ee eee } (2) 
Sioux eae ee | Lower Brulé agency, S. Dak............--..---- 29.8 4.2 42.5 
| Rosebud ageney, S- Dake sao ce sees cas en clecs 29.7 ne ere @ 26.1 
| Colorado River agency, Ariz. ..........:.....-- 203° | 5. 8 eee 11.8 
Crow Creek agency, S. Dak.....--..:...-...--s 26.3 -9)| 34.1 
UintaagencysiUitahierce: es nee eee | 25.3 613i e749 
| Fort Peck/agency, Mont_2 22. -.2 2822-22222. oe 24.2 4.2 | 15.7 
WOtoragency 7 Okiaieie ce: ee seme eee eee eae |e: 20 (Oy see weed | 2.8 
| Yankton agency, S. Dak_--...-....---.._--...- | 21.7 2.3 | 5.8 
| Cantonment, Okla 3.° oa 2-5 deaeenes eee aes | 18.9 5.4 38.1 
| Tongue River agency, Mont..............-..... 17.0.) < sects aeeeee 
Neyada agency, N@V so. .5-sasee eee eseae enone 16.3 3.2 8.1 
Mescalero agency, N. Mex...........-..-------- |) 1522 4.3 8.7 
| Tomah school, Wis le tS. Slew ee 80.0 
| Crow agency, Mont 13.1 -5 18.6 
Sauk and Fox agency, Okla---:_--225_2._2.--.. fe U8. Coo. asl ees 
Hopitageney,, Ni; Mex no-2 aeese ce eee eee eerie Lao) 13.8 9.1 
Shawnee agency; Okla. .5 2 as-2e- oeh joee ed 12.6 |iccec each eae 
ort) Lewisischool; Colosa.-seeaeaner nese 11.2 Sob: | aes 
Woalapaleee: .s-it- 2. rs ..-. Truxon Canyon agency, Ariz 9.7 5.8 31.1 
Saulcand! Poxes 222.2 -e2ee- Sauk and Fox agency, Okla 8.6; (Beagle Fees 
ATapahlOps ges < se mes ote j.Cantonmoent, Olas ce. cer maaan aera 8.4 16.9 29.5 
PA WNOGH caso. os so ere ogee Pawnee. agency, Okla) jaan. te eee see 8.2 1.6 14.8 
SLOURE pee es Accs decir Devils Lake agency, N. Dak.............----:. 7.9 1.9 42.4 
Shoshonmices: ons. .322e-ee eee Western Shoshoni,, Nev... 022.020 ..5..ce5s-224 7.8 9.8 17.6 
Tndtamsuyaeene ns conc cee ee Umatilla agency, Oreg............... Eco 7.5 8 37.6 
Shoshoni and Bannock...... Fort Hall .Sdahouk: <. snoo- eee ee ee eee 7.4 Bol 8.1 
Chippewasse: 26-22 sescee8 Vermilion Lake school, Wis....:............... Tedd cee 6.2 
Quilembecse=e: -ceee lose ceaee Neah Bay agency, Wash.....---.----.-.......- Gl9Nleoseeeae 1.3 
SIOUXreeeeen ee. © ok sae Indian school, Pierre) Sa Dik=..-5.-2-.228-2--- BuO ase 166.7 
PU eee se oho oes ose Pima agency, Ary. = erence eseeee ate ee 6.5 tea 12.7 
Mission Indians............. Round Valley Call eea-.- \-esssr cee ee eieee ee 6.2 3.1 4.6 
anidignseeessecs<c bss. ete Grande Ronde school, Oreg.........-.--- 5. 0 eetaee 8.5 
\piGhehotsl ap ye fey oa ee eee ak Omaha and Winnebago agency, Nebr 5.5 1.8 5.5 
Wielka poOmswecre-cscst-sesee. Potawatomi and Nemaha agency, Kans....... 5.0 5.0 10.1 
(ind aiateeens os sae: <2 Flathead agency, Mont......-....-...-..--.-.- 4.9 2.7 4.9 
Plegamispere sone < 25k cace ee Blackieetiagency; Mont..a2..2 see sass see eee 4.8 2.9 8.3 
Bloux eee s-ciss2- ae se eal! Standing Rock agency, N. Dak................ 4.5 2.0 22.7 
Shoshonisseees eo... saccscesk Lemhi agency, Idaho ser. sescee seen oe eee 4.3 Goa y eens 
Tndiarts st ees s4. Seno ee Colville-agencys Washes ee ee 4.2 5.9 32.5 
Pieblosateewrs syassee sos Sante Fé school, N. Mex 402s = 9 clei see eee 
Indians 3 220. sass sees Cheyenne and Arapaho agency, Okla........-. 3.9 2.3 12.3 
Coeur d’ Alénes Colville agency; Wash «a. ee. 230. eee eee 3.5 ere 13.8 
ADE CHO tyes. ie cece enone | Fort Apache agency, Ariz.............<-------- 3.4 | 51 3.9 
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Frequency of tuberculosis—Continued 

















Tuberculosis 
(per 1,000). 
Designation. Agency or school. ; Pul_ | Bones Gi 

mo- | and and- 

nary. | joints. ular. 
BHA Wheel .- S22 65-00 cans -2 =| Salk and Fox agency, Okla.:.....-..:..-.-.--- 3.4 1.7 | saat 
PYRCARTA eet a eee ee = .| Fort Yuma school and reservation, Cal. .....- ee 3.1 bil ae eee 
Chippewas: = Ais. 5). 252255 leech Dakeiagency, Minn=-- 222... .-:+---s=.9- FSBO) ae at 7.4 
EMAL OT Gat pce a ee wc 3 so eclamathiarency, O'ers oe... 2-<ceccencc- sae 382 2.6 he ete | 2.6 
CCl: ite Ree Cae ee Fort Berthold agency, N. Dak......-.......-.. 2.5 8 4.1 
Oper tess conse beicle nee Fort Belknap agency, Mont............-.-...-- 2.4 3.2 8.1 
ube 4h SE ee eee Southern Ute agency, Colo........-.....----.-- 2eA |e e cl nee ere 
(QUICES A se Omaha acency sNGbt seer cee. cosa acne oe 2.3 253 16.3 
IO TERE) sabes cae Oe eae Fort Mohave agency, Ariz.........--.-...----- 2.2 ite 6.7 
nae ROer eee sae kee tes «ss Carson school NeViose se me-e eee eee ets: 2.0 2.4 4.0 
Iroquois (Oneida) .....--.-.- Oneida agency Wi8e 22). 2022 55-05-22 Sc est cs 1.4 5 7.3 
Cherokee) 2522.2 52-0222 Ses Eastern Cherokee school, N.C....-...-..-...-- Bea be Secee |e ate seer 
PRDBCMOM oo Tesiecaeesiweswe Jee Tila aAeency.WN «MOR. s-sa sess ices sees eos Eoiaee see ee 3 

(ODT SEG el Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans............ Poulan Nae 2 
EGE st Pe oi ao cites k cyan PeCRnG GCnOOl, Unde Eos oct cc cates casesiscees WeDo 2-year ee 
Shoshoni and Arapaho...... Shoshonitagency,. WYO: <s.ccs meek 5-52-20: -S55 U2 eee. 6 
INO Se mates cites scence ss Navaho agency, IN-iMex-aas=- oe ee eee 9 6 2 
Pueblos and Navaho........ pan Juan agency, Nv Mex 4 o-2-¢..2--.-cs-<--- G4 |eeasee a 








There were in all 91 acceptable reports on tubercular diseases, 
applying to 107,000 Indian population. They gave 2,836 cases of 
the disease, of which 1,038 were of the pulmonary, 208 of the bone 
and joint, and 1,590 of the glandular variety. The given relation 
was 100 of pulmonary tuberculosis to 20 of that of bones and joints 
and 153 of glands. . 

The proportion of the several forms of the diseases to the popula- 


tion was as follows: : 
Cases per 1,000. 


Ere reNOKIATA ae Ul) GLC UAL OSLS jeter ee See eters: ENS Eos 5. Se heiciw cs peicee wae wh eee =< 9.7 
Manterc losis ;oMpORes, ANd JOUNtSes- eile, = ele sees see se desc Seck ee 1.95 
Sebarecll amet DeCTCUOSIS ween Meta ea ee sn See Sie. ohn es erdeiste < 2.cial 15.0 


The writer searched in vain for suitable statistics with which the 
above could be compared. There are many and extensive data as 
to the mortality from tuberculous diseases, but not as to the mor- 
bidity. Deaths from phthisis among the whites of the United States 
vary according to localities from 1.5 to 5.5 and in Europe from 2 to 
9 per thousand of population, or 1 in 5 to 1 in 7 of all deaths; but 
these figures give no accurate clew as to the distribution of the dis- 
ease among the living. In all probability the proportion of the sev- 
eral main varieties of tuberculosis is not much if any larger among 
the Indians as a whole than it is among the poorer classes of white 
people, particularly those of industrial centers, as a whole. There 
are, however, great differences among the tribes. In some the disease 
is decidedly rare, while in other tribes its proportions are appalling. 
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Among the large tribes the greatest sufferers are the Sioux, the least 
the Navaho. The geographical distribution of the disease is some- 
what irregular; nevertheless the most involved are the northwestern 
and northern regions, west of the lakes—hence the humid and cold 
parts of the country, with the consequences of much indoor life, and 
greater chance of exposure and infection. 

The frequency. of other forms of tuberculosis corresponds for the 
most part to that of the lungs, but there are numerous exceptions to 
the rule. 

All forms of the disease predominated somewhat in the males, as 
shown below: 


Tuberculosis. Females.| Males, 


Palio miany’e vis «bloc eiw ce ew te ree wrt oho a ai Sem anette waa ate gatas La aera ee 100 110 
Bones and olmtay ffs fade aaa .de oe come ne ciate ats al Reais fs BT eran a osama einer tee 100 124 
Cham cittla tore swine eae Shale /a: Bidar ea Beate ata pate ates acct alee faye a aa Color aie alae Miers eect ey ae ae 100 111 


As the ratio of males to females in the total mainland Indian 
population is at present as 101.5 to 100, it seems that there is actu- 
ally a slightly greater predisposition to tuberculous diseases among 
the male than among the female Indians. It is well known that 
phthisis, at least, is also somewhat more common in the male sex 
among white people. 

As to age, pulmonary consumption predominates in the adults in 
the proportion of nearly 3 to 2, but of both the other forms there are 
more cases in the young. 


Children 





Tubereulosis. Adults.) and ado- 

lescents. 

PTT OMB EY siarsi0i0% o's\ero'e winnie Cem ome eee entero eraiersie ne pete ear deters Ne a ee eee ea ta 100 67 
BOnSS ANA Y Ol ta x. Foe o,.20:50 ss stale qaslele mal pe ew aaa cae Anactowee tonite cea mace overseer | 100 126 
arid Glare sree Sobek 02s oven argh setae a AC che a he Sen | 100 a 248 


aThe more proper way would be, of course, to compare each group of cases with the number of 
individuals in the population of that particular age division. 


The relation of tuberculosis to other morbid conditions can not 
well be studied from general statistics. 

As to the prevalence of morbidity in general, it was seen that 
many of the northern and some northwestern tribes, as the Sioux, 
Menominee, etc., showed a larger percentage of most of the patho- 
logical conditions inquired into than the tribes in other parts of the 
country. The conclusion -seems fully justified that the northern 
regions, including especially parts of Wisconsin, the Dakotas, and 
Montana are at present, whatever the direct causes may be, the most 
unfavorable to the health of the Indian. 
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Puysicrans’ Notes 
ALBINISM 


CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO 


During sixteen years residence among the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians I have 
never met with a case of albinism. 

We have an Indian on the reservation by the name of White Buffalo, which appel- 
lation was derived from the color of his hair, it being of an iron gray from his boyhood. 
In all other respects he conforms to the normal type of his race. He is the nearest 
approach toa partial albino among these Indians. 

Dr. Gro. R. WrestTratn. 
PAWNEE 

Since my first connection with the tribe, in 1889, I have not seen nor heard of a case 
of albinism. 

. Dr. G. H. Puiuuies. 


GOITER AND CRETINISM 
CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO 


Have never seen a case of goiter or cretinism among the Indians. 
Dr. Gro. R. WESTFALL. 


FORT BERTHOLD (ARIKARA, GROSVENTRES, MANDAN) 


Fully a fourth of these women have goiter in various stages, from a slight fullness 
toan immense size. Of their histories 1 know nothing, except in such cases as have 
come under my care; these only have I reported. 

, Mary H. McKen. 


PIEGAN 


Some years ago there was under my care here a well-marked case of cretinism which 
died. 
Dr. Guo. 8. Martin. 


INSANITY 
CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO 


There is no insane among these Indians to-day. Some years ago there was an Indian 
among the Cheyenne who was insane. He was possessed with the delusion that he 
was a civil engineer and went by the name of Surveyor. ‘A party of surveyors locating 
the route of some railroad, in passing through the country, attracted his attention, 
and from that time, so the Indians say, his insanity dated. He could be seen at most 
any hour of the day walking across the prairies dragging a long rope, in lieu of a chain, 
and every now and then he would stop, pull up on the rope, and pretend to read off 
some figures; then he would proceed just like a lineman dragging a chain. 

Dr. Gro. R. Wrstraun. 


FORT HALL (BANNOCK AND SHOSHONIT) 


One male, 35 years, dementia precox, now in Idaho State Insane Asylum, Black- 
foot, Idaho, awaiting transfer to Canton, S. Dak.; one female, 40 years, dementia, 
gradually improving. 

Dr. F. H. Pooun. 
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PAWNEE 


No case known to have occurred in the tribe within sixteen years. 
Dr. G. H. Puiiies. 


PIEGAN 


One male, 46 years old; in 1894, while a policeman, after being exposed to long 
cold, became violently insane, showing homicidal tendency, which condition grad- 
ually gave place to settled melancholia, with almost total loss of mind. 

Two males, 38 years old. ‘‘Weak-minded,” always showing some symptoms of the 
cretin; at present harmless melancholia agitata. 

Dr. GEo. 8. Martin. 


PIMA 


(1) An adult male about 55 years old; melancholia, followed by violence; taken to 
the insane asylum for Indians October, 1903: reported as improved. 

(2) An adult male about 22 years old; poner with occasional violence; was 
taken recently to the asylum for the insane at Phoenix, Ariz. 

(3) An adult male about 25 years old; occasional attacks of mania; is at his home. 

(4) An adult male about 45 years Slat religious melancholy, wits attempted vio- 
lence on himself; was in the insane Sess at Phoenix four years ago for several 
months; he was sent home much improved, and is now in fair health, mentally and 
physically. 

Cases 1, 2, and 4 are Indians who were never in school; case 3 a man well educated 
for an Indian. 

Dr. A. E. Marven. 


SAUK AND FOX AGENCY 


The male Indian designated in the report as insane did not come under my personal 
observation. Some two years ago he was arrested and convicted for horse stealing, 
was confined in the penitentiary, and while there became insane. He is now in an 
asylum in New York. 

Dr. F. H. Wyman. 


EPILEPSY 


CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO 


Before the segregation of the Indians of this reservation there was a girl at Canton- 
ment afflicted with grand mal, but, if my memory serves me right, she is dead. 
Dr. Gro. R. WESTFALL. 


FORT HALL (BANNOCK AND SHOSHONI) 


One female, 40 years; several years’ duration; grand mal. 
One female, 19 years; two years’ duration; grand mal. 
One female, 12 years; recently developed; probably associated with pubescence; 
grand mal. 
Dr. F. H. Poous. 
HUPA 


Since the report was made the child having epilepsy has died. It died in an epi- 
leptic seizure which lasted more than twenty-four hours. 
Dr. J. 8. Linpiey. 


PAWNEE 


No case learned of within sixteen years. 
Dr. G. H. Puiiuies. 
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IDIOCY (ALL GRADES) 


CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO 


The patient reported as idiotic is a Cheyenne girl about 10 years of age. She is 
also deformed or paralyzed on one side. 
Dr. Geo. R. WESTFALL. 


PAWNEE 


Never knew or learned of a case within sixteen years. 
Dr. G. H. Puriuies. 


DEAF AND DUMB 


CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO 


The mute isa Cheyenne youth who speaks the sign language fluently. He is 
bright and well developed, alert and active. 
Dr. Gro. R. WrstTFrAtt. 


PAWNEE 


No case ever heard of. With the tribe since 1889. 
- Dr. G. H. Puinuies. 


MONSTROSITIES 
CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO 


I have never met with a case of monstrosity during my long residence at this agency. 
Doubtless they do occur, but unless they gave rise to some dystocia my attention 
would not be called to the case. Indians are very peculiar in this respect and seldom 
or never call a physician unless some difficulty arises. If an Indian woman was to 
give birth to a monster, it would undoubtedly be allowed to perish and the case 


would never be made public. 
Dr. Gro. R. WESTFALL. 


FORT HALL (BANNOCK AND SHOSHONT) 


I am told that the Indians in their precivilized state were wont to destroy the 
congenitally deformed as a measure best compatible with the very nature of their 
existence. 

Dr. F. H. Pooue. 


ONEIDA (WISCONSIN) 


One male, age 35, congenital. Limbs of lower extremities folded crosswise as in 
fetus in utero. Joints ankylosed, limbs atrophied. 
One male, age 25, congenital. Lacks muscular development and control of limbs. 
Dull and stupid and unable to articulate words. Senses normal. 
One female, age 12, congenital. Limb diminished in size. Never in school, but 
quite intelligent. 
Dr. J. Pownas. 


PAWNEB 
No case ever heard of. With the people since 1889. 
Dr. G. H. Puinuies. 
PIEGAN 


The case of monstrosity is a male child 8 years old, born with only rudimentary 


fingers on both hands. 
Dr. Gro. 8. Martin. 
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ZUNI 


One case of double harelip and cleft palate in a boy of 12 years. 
Dr. E. J. Davis. 


SPINAL CURVATURES 
CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO 


The hunchback subject is a girl, among the Cheyenne; I should judge to be about 
16 or 18 years of age. The kyphosis is marked, but notwithstanding the deformity 


she apparently enjoys a very fair degree of health. 
Dr. Gro. R. WEsTFALL. 


NAVAHO 


In making report ‘Diseases, etc., in relation to education and civilization,” under 
date of October 1, 1904, I reported 25 cases of spinal curvature—20 males and 5 females. 
In reviewing the subject I find I overlooked 2 cases—1 male and 1 female—so I am 
able to report 27 cases posterior curvature, all full-bloods, and all caused by caries of 
dorsal vertebree, varying only in degree. 

I append the names and ages of the 27 cases I report: 








Name. ato age Name. maieaee 
MALES. | | MALES—continued. 
Hosteen -Tolbaie. 2 ...2e at aosGeceee co ent 40: |) Bosteen Altalssyc.cscac << acc skeseees 60 
PodeiChenyrc cms nea -6 5 tee ae eee 25:\||IN@zi Adhere). mee cee 4. eee eee oe 13 
Binns (Gina yess eet see eee 25, ||| Ah) ROSne=. sone eee ya een ee eres 20 
HMostinewyaza = .8ctscesne nose seemed sre 20 || Hosteen Been Gahne......5.-2-..-2.<-+ 60 
POTOV TM VOM ae Scone c sect ee mers 220) ||| 2B CTL Y- 8) Glen ae ete eee eee 35 
Bia losis he. ter pte ene a see 18/1 Ben Catron. 22 ora. rece Gace eae 16 
Jack Mundie yates es ces qscoent eee" 25 creak tana 
Wihane:sa..4.5/ Sea. anecs se es seas seen 40 
Sihyat sae eee ae Ses 40 Garnet cf eencse cece soee he pete eee 50 
NaviManmtnerenees Se i Re ECE. 15 Cho aye Na sca. sestea =a. cc eee 50 
TLQSUSTLN Coe te ie oe eee a 25 Mele: Cheey yo 54-5- ene seciew ser eee ees 70 
Naligon eee ene eet 40 Cocoaninne sass fete eee eres een ee Soe 80 
COSTE) GOMES Lk od eee oe 17 Ah. zam'telio hee sees aces seca secon i 65 
Nate SE ee ee aan eg 20 Zanichol'geney. o.cess cose es ieee 50 
Atclohe werner act bs - occ eamectinzee sere 55 

















Dr. Cuas. J. Logan. 


This report was not included into the general statistics, pending 
further inquiry. 


ONEIDA (WISCONSIN) 


One male, aged 60, backward curvature; nO cause ascertained. 

One female, aged 18, backward and lateral; probably a fall when young. Fairly 
intelligent. : 
Dr. J. Powwas. 


ZUNI 


We have one case of kyphosis in an adult female, the result of Pott’s disease. 
Dr. E. J. Davis. 
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TUBERCULOSIS 
APACHE (WHITE MOUNTAIN) 


The figures relative to pulmonary tuberculosis are subject to change. In six months 
all cases cited here may have passed away and a new series, more or less, have taken 
their places. Only definite cases are set forth in the report and incipient or cases of 
predisposition avoided. In the past two months two cases that suffered with glandu- 
lar tuberculosis for many years became infected in the lungs and died. Others in 
robust health become infected and perish as rapidly. 

Hemorrhage is rare in Indians and secondary infection, by the germs causing pus, 
rapidly follows invasion by the tubercular bacilli. 

. Dr. A. M. WIiGGLESWoRTH. 
APACHE (WHITE MOUNTAIN) 


Children whose lives have been spent practically out of doors from birth to the day 
they enter school find on entering school a strange and uneasy condition, which some- 
times causes temporary ailment. I have ordered that Apache children in school 
receive, in addition to good, wholesome, well-cooked food, the purest air that they 
may remain healthy; the sleeping rooms must be open and cool. One of the means 
of checking tuberculosis in the school is to subject the children before being received 
in school to a careful examination by the physician and accept only the healthy. 

From a special report of C. W. Crouse, agent. 


CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL 
The only case of tuberculosis is that of glandular form in a female adult Chippewa. 
CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO 


The patients reported are of the following ages: 





No. of 7 . 7 Age of | Age of 
easee Form of tuberculosis. rT eerTOeS 











Tuberculosis is met with among these people in all its varied manifestations. It 
can not be said that the disease is on the increase among the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Indians, but until they learn to observe more carefully the laws of hygiene, any 
marked diminution of the disease among them can not be hoped for. 

Dr. Gro. R. WESTFALL. 
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CROWS 


One of the greatest drawbacks in dealing with tuberculosis among these Indians is 
the lack of nourishing food, such as milk, eggs, and butter. Very few keep cows or 
chickens, and it is impossible for the majority of them to obtain either milk, eggs, or 
butter. 

There are 59 cases of tuberculosis given on the blank. There are probably others 
on the reservation in their incipiency. This number equals a little more than 3 per 
cent of the total population. Of the 13 males given on the blank as suffering from 
pulmonary tuberculosis, but 1 has ever been in school. This was a boy 6 years old, 
who was admitted and released at once upon thorough examination, so that in reality 
his school life could have no influence one way or the other. 

Of the 11 females, but 3 have ever been in school. One of these, a girl 13 years of 
age, developed the disease early last spring. She was under treatment last summer 
and is now again in school, having gained 10 pounds since September 1 and is now the 
picture of health. The second of the females, who has been in school, is a girl of 13. 
She contracted the disease from her father and mother, who were both consumptives, 
while she was at home on her vacation some fourteen months ago. She improved at 
first, but after getting from the physician’s direct control grew gradually worse, and at 
the present time is in a precarious condition and no doubt will soon pass away. Her 
mother died six months ago from pulmonary tuberculosis. The third one is a married 
woman and is 18 years of age. She contracted consumption while home from school 
in attendance upon her father, who died from the disease. She is now under treat- 
ment and is very much improved, but in all probability will succumb to the disease ~ 
within a year. 2 

Of the 18 males suffering from glandular tuberculosis, 14 have been in school, but 
nearly all were affected with the disease before entering. Twelve of the females with 
the glandular form have also been in school at various times, but nearly all had enlarged 
glands before entering. 

A marked loss of weight in an Indian invariably indicates the invasion of the tuber- 


cular bacilli. 
Dr. W. Q. G. TucKER. 


FORT HALL (BANNOCK AND SHOSHONI) 


Tuberculosis, pulmonary: 

1 male, 20 years; cough, hectic fever. 

1 male, 22 years; cough, fever, and sweat. 

1 male, 28 years; cough, fever, emaciation. 

1 male, 30.years; cough, hemoptysis, also laryngeal symptoms. 

1 female, 18 years; fever, hemoptysis. 

1 female, 20 years; fever, emaciation. 

1 female, 24 years; fever and hemoptysis. 

1 female, 26 years; fever. 

1 female, 30 years; fever. 

1 female, 33 years; fever. 
Tuberculosis, bones and joints: 

1 male, 14 years; tuberculosis of the hip joint. 

1 female, 12 years; tubercular arthritis both elbow joints and lupus vulgaris 

both hands. 

1 female, 5 years; tubercular spondylitis. 

1 male, 50 years; kyphotic spine due to tubercular spondylitis during childhood. 
Tuberculosis, glandular (cervical glands in all): 

Males—ages: 8, 9, 9, 10, 25, 34. © 

Females—ages: 7, 9, 9, 10, 12. 


. 
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The physical examination of the children prior to their admission into the Fort Hall 
Training School for the present term shows a large percentage affected with enlarged 
tubercular lymphatic glands, not, however, in a suppurating condition. Many show 


chronic enlargement of one or both tonsils. 
Dr. F. H. Pooue. 
HUPA 


The report of the various forms, or rather the three forms of tuberculosis, is based 
upon a personal knowledge gained by having cases under my care, and having been in 
the various families of the reservation. There is no doubt, however, that if a full and 
searching investigation was made the number of cases of the glandular variety would 
be increased by at least 25 per cent and each of the other two varieties 10 per cent. 
Those afflicted with the pulmonary variety are constantly dying, while those attacked 
with the glandular and bones and joints continue to accumulate; it very rarely happens 
that a death comes from either of them. 

Dr. J. S. LinDLEY. 
MOHAVE (COLORADO RIVER AGENCY) 


Pulmonary tuberculosis: : 
Malesm(dracdul tami 41ehild ren) =n 2r eee ile cides ete 2 tas A ms om 8 
fgets (oper resect ch etl 1 Gl) eae pea rer eyes mcs ian aes 


Of the 15, 5 (3 male, 2 female) are students, 7 (3 male, 4 female) are former students, 
and 3 (2 male, 1 female) have never been in school. 
Glandular tuberculosis: 
Ayihes a (acuity SbUid Clit) seer ates ee eee retraite ho ne enls -netataier=- 1-nicl=s 1 
Females (all children, 4 at school, 1 former student).........-.------------ 5 


\ Dr. T. R. Wurte. 
NESPELIM 


T would state that the Indians here are greatly afflicted with lymphatic tuberculosis. 
I have only reported the cases now under treatment, but I think 25 per cent of the 
entire population are infected to a greater or less extent. Frequently these scrofulous 
persons on catching cold will rapidly drift into pulmonary tuberculosis. I must say 
that these people are very free from venereal diseases; only occasionally am I called 
to treat gonorrhea, and during all the years of my association with them I have not 
known of one true case of syphilis. 

Dr. Epwarp H. Larnam. 
NEZ PERCES 


The report obtained was apparently an estimate and had to be excluded pending 
further inquiry. f 
PAWNEES 


My observation is that pulmonary tuberculosis has greatly increased among the 
Pawnees as they have advanced in civilization. I do not think this increase in 
tubercular disease is due to civilization as much as to the lack of attention to the 
laws of health. The climate is milder here than that of their former Nebraska home; 
but they do not take the usual and necessary precautions against the changes and 
vicissitudes of climate. Then, again, their income is such that they have no induce- 
ment to work. Therefore they do not get the physical exercise necessary for a vigor- 


ous body. (Connected with the Pawnees since 1889.) 
Dr. G. H. Pu.ies. 
PIEGAN 


There are certainly many other cases of tuberculosis in its early stages among these 
people, but I have reported on this blank only those cases in which I have made a 


sure diagnosis existing at the present time. 
Dr. Gro. 8. Martin. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


From three of the agencies, the Nez Percé in Idaho, La Pointe in Wisconsin, and 
that of the Sisseton Sioux, only estimates of tuberculous cases were given, and these 
apparently included possible incipient cases as well as the developed-cases of the 
disease. The data were not accurate enough to be included with the others, but 
there can be no doubt of the prevalence in these localities of the disease in its various 
forms. The matter is under further investigation. 


XII. INDIAN CONCEPTION OF DISEASE, ITS PREVENTION 
AND TREATMENT; FOLK MEDICINE AND MEDICINE-MEN 


Although Indian views concerning disease and Indian methods and 
means of treatment are really subjects of ethnological rather than of 
medical interest, they deserve attention here as they bear an impor- 
tant relation to the morbidity and mortality of the people. These 
views and methods are not uniform among the tribes, or even within 
the larger individual tribes; nevertheless they present throughout a 
homogeneous basis and admit of treatment in common. 

For the greater part the Indian conceptions of disease differ 
radically from those of modern civilized and educated man, but they 
are Closely related to those of other peoples, including whites, in sim- 
ilar stages of social development. 

Of his own initiative the southwestern Indian north of central 
Mexico has never approached scientific study and explanation of: 
disease or scientific methods of treatment. He has observed keenly, 
but has not reached the stage of systematic, critical investigation. 
His knowledge consists of memories of experiences and of traditional 
interpretations of experiences. His mind being untutored, these 
memories are often imperfect and the interpretations biased and 
erroneous. His reasoning is largely confined to simple or apparent 
analogies which are not usually sufficient for correct determinations, 
and is much influenced by traditional views, religion, and unbridled 
fantasy. One of the chief results of such reasoning with the Indian, 
as with other primitive men, is that every object, organic or inorganic, 
may exert, it is believed, in a greater or less degree mysterious power 
for good or evil on every other object, and his conception of sickness 
is largely based on this notion. 

From all that the writer could learn on this very complex subject 
the more general ideas of disease and its etiology among many of the 
southwestern Indians are as follows: Illness is a deleterious spell which 
induces bodily suffering, is generally inimical to physical welfare, and 
may even bring an untimely death. These manifestations excite the 
closest attention of those affected and their friends and a strong desire 
to learn the causes. The Indian, who is not devoid of common 
sense, knows that certain natural conditions, such as extremes of cold 
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and heat, are capable of affecting him adversely, and that men, 
animals, plants, and other objects may harm him. Ailments thus 
caused are observed to be accompanied by various symptoms, as 
pain, debility, loss of-appetite, fever, etc. These occurrences, if no 
complications arise, are viewed quite rationally; but similar symp- 
toms arise at other times without their cause having been observed. 
They may develop suddenly or during a night or they may approach 
gradually, but their origin remains obscure. Under such circum- 
stances there is no rational explanation at hand, and the inquisitive 
but uninstructed mind is readily led to suspect natural or super- 
natural secret agencies as the volitional causes of the illness; and 
often also the Indian comes to suspect as the actual agent of a disease 
some material or magic object such as in his belief might cause the 
principal symptoms if introduced into the body in a natural way 
and with his knowledge. . 

Thus in regard to etiology, pathology, and necessarily also-the treat- 
ment of disease, the Indian reached the conclusion that there exist 
_ two chief classes of ailments: (1) Those of an ordinary character, which 
have their origin in extreme old age, in accidents, or in some other 
palpable manner, and which can be interpreted and occasionally dealt 
with in a more or less simple way; and (2) those of a mysterious 
nature, incited by some adverse natural or supernatural power, sus- 
tained often by magic or particularly by some material agent intro- 
duced secretly into the body, and requiring special, largely thauma- 
turgic, treatment. 

In brief, the fundamental and universal characteristics of Indian 
medicine in the Southwest and northern Mexico are the notions that 
all serious or protracted illness the cause of which is not clearly 
- appreciated by the senses is due to occult evil influences of men, ani- 
mate or inanimate objects, spirits, or deities, and that the influence 
’ is exercised by a magic or a secret introduction into the body, par- 
ticularly during sleep or through touch while awake, of a noxious 
object or objects, as poison, a worm, an insect, a hair, a thorn, a 
live coal, which produce and keep up the morbid manifestations. 

Death from disease, especially of a young male adult, is regarded 
as the work of supernatural agencies superior in power to the counter 
agencies that were employed as a cure. 


MEDICINE-MEN 


The supernatural elements in the Indian’s notions of disease led 
him to offer invocations (or prayers) and incantations, to make offer- 
ings, to establish and practise an intricate system of tabus, regula- 
tions, propitiatory rites, and fetishism, and to seek persons capable, 
through supernatural endowment, of employing or of determining 
the proper safeguards and remedies or of controlling or counteract- 
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ing the powers that caused the disease. Thus arose the class of indi- 
viduals, mainly elders, popularly called ‘‘medicine-men” and ‘‘med- 
icine-women,”’ supposed to possess the extraordinary and mysterious 
powers described, as well as special fitness for serving in other con- 
tingencies as priests or priestesses. These individuals are believed to 
have come into possession of their sacred healing powers prenatally, 
or to have received them in dreams or in connection with some 
notable event in their lives. By means of these special gifts, and 
with the aid of fetishes and other expedients, they are supposed to 
recognize the mystic or volitional inciting cause, particularly the 
active or instrumental evil agent of the disease, to choose the most 
effectual invocations, incantations, ‘‘medicines,” and physical means 
necessary to prevent further action of this cause, and to remove or 
neutralize the objective agent to whose presence the suffering is due. 
Generally the medicine-man is supposed to have received, also from 
supernatural sources, a particular song or songs, fetishes, and other 
expedients or aids, which constitute the essential means of his prac- 
tice. These resources vary in character with practitioners, though 
apparently not much with the same individual. The priest-healer 
may “‘be given” other songs or discover other fetishes in time, or 
he may acquire them by purchase or gift from other medicine-men. 

Particular songs and other expedients are employed for partic- 
ular diseases or classes of disease, real or imaginary. Many of the 
practitioners, not having a large supply of songs, fetishes, and other 
requisites, are specialists only, assuming to cure but a limited num- 
ber of affections. In some tribes nearly all the medicine-men are 
thus limited in their practice, while others treat all classes of dis- 
orders. Among the Pueblos, in addition to the professional med- 
icine-men there are many who are supposed to aid in curing special 
diseases by virtue of their membership in certain societies. Some 
of the medicine-men have acquaintance with the use of the knife, 
splints, massage, and other physical means, as well as with medicinal 
remedies; but usually these are employed in association with songs, 
invocations, passes with saliva, and practices of more mystic nature. 
Their whole treatment, especially when practised with sincerity, is 
strongly suggestive and impressive, and must exercise a deep influence 
on the mind of the patient. Among some tribes there are grades of 
medicine-men, and among the Pueblos are found societies of healers, 
though not all of the members actually practise. The organization 
of these societies is very complex, and their study belongs purely 
to the domain of ethnology. . 

The medicine-man is generally called for the treatment of those 
only who are seriously ill, and often he has one or even two or 
more assistants. He may have to be paid in advance, and not sel- 
dom exacts a large compensation. His first aim is to find a cause 
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for the disease; his second, to determine the particular objective 
agent employed thereby. The procedure with the patient differs 
much with the various practitioners. If the cause of the illness is 
not manifest, the medicine-man inquires into the dreams, symptoms, 
transgressions, especially of tabus, of the patient, and examines him 
visually and even by touch to determine to what category of influ- 
ences the ailment should be attributed. When he decides this, he 
is expected to make known the cause, and usually he tells also what 
tabus have been broken, and occasionally even points out a sorcerer. 
The medicine-man sometimes calls in or refers the patient to other 
practitioners, specialists in the particular line of affections under 
treatment, this course being adopted probably as a means of avoid- 
ing the responsibility of a hopeless case. 

The treatment varies according to the supposed necessities of the 
case, consisting of propitiation for broken tabus, repeated prayers 
to the slements or deities, the deposit of prayer pace or counter- 
charms in shrines, appeal to the patient’s personal protector or totem, 
the use of EP ecally effectual songs, rubbing or kneading (sometimes 
quite violent, though employed more commonly for supposed magic 
effects), rubbing liquid medicine into the skin, extraction of the 
objective cause of the disease, blowing air or tobacco smoke on the 
patient, passes with fingers moistened with saliva, ceremonial obsery- 
ances and rites, including painting of the body BE the patient as well 
as that of the sec -man, and making sand paintings, noises (made. 
with voices, rattle, or drum), commands and exhortations to drive 
away bad are assurances given the patient, various symbolic rep- 
resentations, purification of the body by sweat baths, purging and 
emesis, strong sucking, cauterizing, scarifying, bleeding, external 
applications, the administration, externally or internally, of secret, 
magic, or other medicine, and various regulations of the behavior of 
the patient. In the larger curative ceremonies several medicine- 
men act conjointly, or, if but one is present, he may have from one 
to several assistants. 

The extraction of the material agent of the disease, by means of 
the hand or by strong sucking with the mouth, is sometimes per- 
formed symbolically, but more frequently the object is assumed to 
be actually removed. It may be a thorn, a piece of coal, a hair, an 
insect, a worm, or other substance suggesting by its appearance or 
nature the symptoms of the disease. It is usually exultingly shown, 
and then destroyed. 

The Indian medicine-men of to-day are chiefly men of advanced 
years, shrewd, and knowing (see pl. xxvit, a). Their dress- and 
daily life are in no way distinctive. Many are undoubtedly sincere 
in all they do, and among them are most impressive figures, but the 
majority to a greater or less extent are charlatans, Most of the lat- 
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ter are adept in jugglery.. The medicine-men are called on in many 
contingencies by individuals, and even by the tribe, and the duties of 
some are those of the priest rather than of the healer. A few among 
them are trusted implicitly, but the majority are chiefly feared. 
They exercise a profound influence for good or evil in the tribes, 
but. they themselves occasionally suffer. Of course they do not 
always cure. Failures in the case of children are readily excused. 
Single failures with adults may also be satisfactorily explained on 
the ground, for example, that the bad heart of the patient was re- 
sponsible for the trouble, but if a number of patients die succes- 
sively the career of the medicine-man concerned generally comes to 
anend. He is believed to have lost his curative powers, or even 
to have become a wizard, and, to prevent his doing further harm, 
the tribe may kill him. While the killing of a medicine-man under 
such circumstances has never been witnessed by whites, so far as 
known to the writer, the evidence given by the natives themselves 
must be regarded as conclusive.* 

The writer was shown the skeleton of a Pima medicine-man (with 
which were associated some of his paraphernalia for curing) executed 
by his tribe more than thirty years ago. About the year 1900, 
according to information obtained among the Yuma, a medicine-man 
in that tribe was condemned to death, and soon afterward dis- 
appeared.” 

MEDICINE-WOMEN 


In addition to medicine-men, there are also in numerous tribes 
one or more medicine-women. A few of these practise in the same 
manner as the men, but the majority serve chiefly as midwives and 
herbalists in much the same manner as do corresponding practi- 
tioners among the less civilized whites. They are not addicted to 
the trickery of the men, but aid in confinements for a fee, and 
give simple remedies, mostly herbs. Some of the medicine-women 
met by the writer were shrewd and experienced, and their methods 
were quite rational and effectual. 


TRIBAL DETAILS 


. 


_ Medicine-men and a few medicine-women are still found among the 
Apache, particularly on the White Mountain reservation; there are 
also women especially skillful in confinements, and others who sell 
- medicinal herbs and roots. The medicine-men and medicine-women 
proper are called by the Apache ty-yin, which means “wonderful”’ 
(see pl. xxvu,a). Their reputed knowledge and their songs are 





a Mrs. Stevenson states that she saved a Zuti medicine-man from hanging, which was to have been 
inflicted on him for supposed witchcraft. 

b About 1890 four Yuma were tried and found guilty of killing a medicine-man who had Jost four patients 
-(W. T. Hefferman, Medicine Among the Yumas;, California Medical Journal, San Francisco, 1896, Xv, 
136-137), 
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given them in dreams, and they are accepted as worthy healers on 
demonstration of their ability to cure. 
_ The usual treatment of a patient by a San Carlos Apache medicine- 
man consists in rubbing the affected part with hadntin, the sacred 
yellow pollen of ors lacustris, then singing, and playing on the 
flute or violin, and finally Protending to extract the objective cause 
of the sickness by sucking over the most painful spot. A little‘of the 
pollen is also often put into the patient’s mouth. Recently some of the 
medicine-men have adopted the practice of painting on the body of 
the patient, with hadntin, the figure of the crucified Christ, praying 
at the same time to God Phat the patient may be cured. 

Among the White Mountain and the Jicarilla Apache the more im- 
portant healings require the construction of special medicine lodges. 

All the Apache still retain belief in witch medicinés. At San Car- 
los they killed a young woman who pretended to be a witch doctor 
and who in 1881 and 1882 made some marvelous cures. Two murders 
committed in 1903 are commonly attributed to difficulties arising 
from the practice of witch medicine among the Mescaleros. Bohet 
in the practice of harmful (witch) medicine by whites is also enter- 
tained to some extent. 

The Walapai have several native medicine-men. There are no 
specialists among these, each practitioner being considered able to 
cure all diseases. They treat their patients, ae at night, by invo- 
cations and songs, accompanied by the rattle, and by various sha- 
manistic practices. They also blow on the part affected and on 
the hands of the patient. 

Navaho medicine-men occasionally engage in very elaborate cur- 
ing ceremonies.” Frequent use is made of body painting and of dry 
sand paintings; some of the latter are highly symbolic, as well as 
artistic in execution. 

Among the Hopi? the subject of healers is both rich and complex. 
There are medicine-men, society healers, and medicine- women. 
Several fraternities exist, ane members of =e claim they can cure 
disease, but each of the societies limits itself to the treatment of a 
special line of ailments. There are medicine-men known as posh- 
butu or pochwimkias, who relieve by touch only or massage. One 


a See Dr. Washington Matthews’ publications, particularly The Night Chant, Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, 1902, v1. 

A friendly Navaho medicine-man in Chaco canyon, New Mexico, was induced by the writer, not with- 
out difficulty, to perform one of his more ordinary incantations over a patient. Both sat down on 
the ground in an isolated spot. The medicine-man took in one hand a sort of small club, wrapped 
around with a piece of old cloth, and beginning to sing seconded the rhythm of the chant by striking 
the earth between his feet with the club, at the same time passing the other hand over the part of the 
body of the patient where the pains were. As the patient was only slightly ill, there was no further 
treatment. 

» Fora portion of the information concerning this tribe the writer isindebted to Dr. J. W. Fewkes and 
Dr. Walter Hough. 


3452—Bull, 834—08——15 
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such lived in 1898 in one of the Middle Mesa villages. These men 
are believed to be endowed with special power of determining and 
finding the objective cause of a disease by touch or by inspection, and 
their treatment culminates in finding and destroying this object.? 

Another class of healers among the Hopi are the fire priests, who 
pretend to be masters of fire and capable of performing many won- 
derful feats. These are known as yayawimkias. They treat inflam- 
mation of the skin and affections accompanied by fever or burning. 
Their theory is that burning sensations of the body and inflamma- 
tory cutaneous affections are due to magic of fire and can be over- 
come by the use of fire or its products. Their methods, though in 
appearance somewhat different from those of the pochwimkias, are 
really of the same character. 

A representative of a third class of healers among the Hopi is the 
chief priestess of a society known as marauwimkias.> She is sup- 
posed to have the power of curing such affections as convulsions, 
twitching, jerking, and other contortions. In her treatment she uses 
a wooden image, the body of which somewhat resembles a tapering 
screw. This figure she moves in a horizontal plane over the head of 
the afflicted. The above-mentioned affections are supposed to be due 
to a twisted heart, which the figure has the power to restore to its 
normal condition. Certain healers, according to Fewkes, use a treat- 
ment by constriction. The body is loose, according to their idea, 
and must be tied together. Under this treatment a man is tied by a 
rope wound so tightly about trunk, legs, and arms that he can not 
move. The head men of the principal Hopi societies are believed 
to possess curative powers of special kinds in a higher degree than 
the other members. Thus, the head of the Snake society is a reputed 
healer of snake bites and the bites of other noxious creatures. At 
Oraibi, at the time of the writer’s visit, there lived a medicine-man 
who had a reputation as an accoucheur, and was said to be the only 
one in the tribe having this qualification. His treatment consisted 
principally of prayers, songs, and devices like those of other medicine- 
men, partly of the use of herbs and other things, and partly of mechan- 

ical manipulation, the latter consisting chiefly of manual pressure 
upon the fundus of the uterus. There are old women among the Hopi 
villages who serve as midwives, and any adult woman or man of 
the family might sometimes aid a woman in labor, yet the services 
of the above medicine-man were regarded as the most efficacious. 
No material agent is sought by the medicine-men among the Hopi 
in ailments attributed to the violation of a tabu, as the unwarranted | 
touch of some sacred ceremonial object. 


«See J. W. Fewkes, A Few Summer Ceremonials at the Tusayan Pueblo, Journal of American Eth- 
nology and Archxology, Boston and New York, 1892, 11, 157. f 
’ Compare Fewkes, Minor Hopi Festivals, American Anthropologist, n. s., Iv, July-Sept., 1902. 
. ; 
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In addition to having professional medicine-men and society healers, 
the Zufii have also a few medicine-women.* As among the Hopi and 
other Pueblos the whole subject of medicine-men and healing is very 
complex in this tribe. Insearching for the cause of sickness the medi- 
cine-men employ crystals. The treatment includes prayers, songs, 
rubbing or kneading, and other physical means, and numerous vege- 
tal remedies. 

The Pima, although not averse to medical treatment from the 
whites, have still a number of medicine-men of their own. Accord- 
ing to Chief Antonio Azul, medicine-men become such through the 
inspiration of peculiar dreams, in which they are transported by spirits 
or deities to a mountain and there shown remedies and taught how 
to use them, as well as what and how to sing in treating the ill. By 
virtue of this spiritual instruction the man proclatms himself a medi- 
cine-man, but before he is allowed to “practise” he must demon- 
strate his ability to the satisfaction of the tribe by successively 
removing from patients injurious objects supposed to be the cause 
of their illnesses. Among the Pima a medicine-man is supposed to be 
endowed with power to cure only a certain class of diseases and “has 
no songs for others.” Each variety of ailment must be treated with 
special and appropriate songs and invocations. 

The Pima medicine-man also occasionally uses the feathers of an 
eagle or an owl, which he wets with saliva and rubs over the affected 
part or pretends to introduce into it. He also pretends to draw out 
the material cause of the sickness by sucking, and occasionally pre- 
scribes some vegetal decoction either for internal or for external 
application. Some Pima medicine-men claim to have power to com- 
municate with the dead. Usually they say that for this purpose 
they must visit the graveyard where the person is buried, but recently 
one has introduced an innovation, saying that for calling the dead 
person it suffices to take a little earth from his grave; the ghost, 
desiring to know what-is to be done with the earth, follows, and can 
be spoken with wherever the medicine-man wishes.” 

Notwithstanding the influence of missionaries for a long period, and 
their ministrations in time of sickness, there are still to be found 
among the San Xavier Papago native medicine-men who treat disease 











a¥or details see Mrs. M. C. Stevenson, The Zuflii Indians, Twenty-third Annual Report of Bureau 
of American Ethnology. 

> A medicine-man still living at the Casa Blanca group of villages resorted to the following subter- 
fuge: A man among the Pima became very sick. He had lost his wife some time before, and the 
medicine-man who was called to treat him said that he would summon the dead wife and ask her whether 
she was not trying to take her husband to her and whether this was not the cause of his sickness. The 
medicine-man, who was suspected of trickery by some young men and secretly followed, set up in the 
bushes an object that resembled a crouching woman, which he addressed in his natural voice and 
answered in a somewhat weaker tone. Before starting he suspected that he might be watched and 
warned one of the young men not to follow him, as the uninitiated could not bear the presence of the 
dead. The young men who witnessed the fraud were afraid to confront the medicine-man on the spot, 
but on returning to the village related the affair to others, 
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according to aboriginal methods. As among their congeners, the Pima, 
healing powers are believed to be conferred on certain individuals in 
dreams. These are usually elder men, who announce their dreams 
and the powers they are supposed to have acquired; if their pre- 
tensions are satisfactory to the elders of the tribe they are accepted 
as healers without ceremony. Among the Papago there is also a 
medicine-woman. 

Among the Maricopa the medicine-men also become such through 
the influence of dreams. They are said to commence to dream about 
their destiny in childhood, but do not become accepted practitioners 
before attaining the experience of manhood. 

The Mohave have numerous medicine-men. In the past they had 
also some medicine-women, but none of these are found to-day. A 
Mohave expressed it by saying, “None are born now.”” Every medi- 
cine-man is endowed with his reputed powers from birth, for the 
Mohave believe that each lived in another world before this and 
there became possessed of his qualifications as a healer. The medi- 
cine-men also tell the people that power to cure is given them by 
the deities. These healers are nearly all specialists. They are, 
according to one of the English-speaking Mohave, the rattlesnake 
doctor, the fever doctor, the rheumatism doctor, the “cold” doctor, 
the dropsy doctor, and the doctor of wounds. 

Unsuccessful Mohave medicine-men were severely dealt with. As 
the writer’s informant expressed it, recalling a case known to him, 
“He was a good doctor; then he lost a good many; people got tired 
of it; other doctors say he not doing the best, we have got to punish 
him; that is all; we killed him; that was some time ago; now white 
men will not let us kill. There is one at Needles now we would kill, 
but white men protect him. We think he gave poison to some of 
the sick and that they died of it.”’ 

The Yuma have several medicine-men and at least one medicine- 
woman, and are averse to white doctors. They employ massage or 
vigorous kneading and often treat by diminishing the diet of the 
patient, or even by prohibiting food and drink entirely. As among 
the Mohave, unsuccessful medicine-men are believed to have become 
wizards and are severely dealt with.* 

The Tarahumare medicine-men, in addition to their other func- 
tions, take charge in cases of gestation and parturition, but their 
role is usually mainly spiritual. They exercise their powers in order 
that the child may be born in the right position and not be bewitched 
or malformed. The ordinary aid at confinement is given by elder 
women, but a medicine-man may be called in case of necessity. 
The medicine-men also supply medicine to those who desire to be 
successful at the races or games. | 


aCompare Report on Indians, Eleventh Census, 1890, 222, Washington, 1804; also W. T. Hefferman, 
Medicine among the Yumas, California Medical Journal, San Francisco, 1898, Xvit, 135-140, 
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The treatment administered usually by the medicine-man among 
the Tepecano was described to the writer by one of the tribe sub- 
stantially as follows: 

When the medicine-man comes the patient lies down; the healer prays and exhorts 
the winds and spirits; he lights a cigarette, draws in the smoke, and applies his mouth 
over the painful spot, which he bites a little or sucks, then puffs the smoke away 
from the patient and spits into his own hands. With the saliva comes usually some 
small object—a cactus spine, a bit of stone, or the like—which the medicine-man 
either breaks up in his palm or throws into the fire. He then throws away the saliva. 
Occasionally he gives also some remedy internally, but his prayers, his touches (espe- 
cially with the fingers moistened with saliva), and the exercise of his magic power 
are the essentials. 


Fetishes are much used. 

Among the Huichol a medicine-man was observed to treat a case 
of headache by muttering prayers and making passes over the head 
and face with his fingers moistened with saliva. 

In a number of instances, even among the most primitive tribes, 
Indian medicine-men applied for treatment or for medicine to the 
writer, in common with other patients. 


PREVENTION 


Preventive means applied to disease, independent of fetishes, are 
not commonly employed among the Pima. 

In delivery, illness, or wounds there are neither proper ‘precautions 
nor antisepsis. However, in labor and in wounds some of the steam-. 
ings, lotions, powders, or gums serve, more or less, as cleansing agents 
or antiseptics. Absolute ignorance, with its sad results, exists every- 
where concerning the transmissibility and modes of aggravation of 
diseases like ophthalmia or tuberculosis, and other contagious diseases 
are hardly better understood. If an epidemic develops, isolation is not 
thought of, but an attempt is made to find a sorcerer who caused it or 
to propitiate the angry deities. If the disease continues, general help- 
lessness and demoralization set in. Resort may be had to banishing 
or killing a supposed witch or to magic procedures. Once, when 
smallpox appeared among them, the Hopi tried to catch and bury the 
disease. As a last resort, and from sheer fright, the people among 
whom an epidemic rages flee from their houses, abandoning every- 
thing, even some of the dead or dying. There were in 1898, after a 
visitation of smallpox, several abandoned Navaho corpses in deserted 
hogans about the Chaco canyon. 

When a disease or epidemic recurs with some frequency, as is the 
case, for example, with smallpox among the Tarahumare, the natives 
come to regard the affliction as almost g necessity. With this tribe a 
young man who has had smallpox marries more easily than one who 
has not, being regarded as more likely to live and hence as better able 
to take care of his family. Among the Opata, mothers deliberately 
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expose their little ones to measles and other contagious diseases, 
believing that they must contract them sooner or later and that it is 
better for them to get through with the ordeal. They appreciate, 
though it is impossible to say whether through their own deductions, 
or through other channels, that one attack of such diseases gives 
immunity for the future. 

A few hygienic observances that appear rational are the generally 
observed sexual abstinence during menstruation; recognition of the 
transmissibility of venereal diseases, with consequent employment of 
practical safeguards against them; the knowledge of numerous 
poisonous plants and animals, with the employment of antidotes; 
and to a certain extent the use of the sweat bath and steaming. But 
even concerning these matters occult views are often mingled with 
the practical. Among the Walapai, Yuma, and others, some of the 
chronically ill or helpless are isolated in special huts built near the 
other habitations, but the practice is due to superstition and par- 
ticularly to the desire to get rid of the inconveniences caused by the 
patient (see pl. xxvur, 0). 

A beneficial custom, which was probably general in former times 
and is still followed in many localities, is the abandonment or destruc- 
tion, after the death of an adult person, of the house in which he died, 
and also the destruction of his clothing and other personal property. 
Whatever may have been the original reason for this custom, to-day 
many of the tribes recognize clearly that the burning of everything 
with which the deceased came in contact hinders contagion. Among 
the Ute the hut in which an adult person dies is burned and all 
property of the deceased, even his pan and cup, is destroyed (see 
pl. xxvu, c). The Navaho abandon the hut and bury most of the 
property of the deceased with him. The Apache burn the hut with 
all contents, including objects of metal. Among the San Carlos 
Apache the burning of the dwelling and all its contents after the death 
in it of a grown person is general. The people have now very sensible 
ideas on the subject. They say they do not know what the person 
died of, and if they should preserve the house or any of his belongings 
and touch them they might contract the same disease and die also. 
When they build a new khuva, they know it to be uncontaminated, 
The Pima used to burn the dwelling in which a death occurred, but 
do so no more. The Yuma and Mohave abandon or burn the hut 
and consign to the funeral pyre all the property of the dead. An 
adult dying among the Zufi is buried as soon as the habitual obsery- 
_ ances have been complied with; his blankets are buried with him; 
his extra clothing and bedding are thrown away; the door of the 
house is left wide open four days and nights; then the house is white- 
washed and the floor newly plastered an mud, after which the 
dwelling is again ready for occupancy. The Tarahumare abandon 
the dwelling in case of death within it. 
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The Jicarillas, Mescaleros, and Tarahumare guard themselves with 
much care against venereal contagion. The Jicarilla women, who 
are threatened with death by the men of the tribe should they con- 
tract a venereal disease, believe that all white men have such 
diseases, and in consequence avoid them. 


Foitx MEDICINE 


Independent of and not interfering with supernatural means of 
healing there is much simple general knowledge of actual remedies. 
There are numerous plants and modes of treatment, the use and 
utility of which are known to all ina given locality, even to the older 
children; while others are known only by phratries or individuals. The 
use of such means is empirical and by no means always effectual; 
yet some are of service, and the mode of their employment is occa- 
sionally quite rational. Separate tribes and even portions of one 
tribe use different herbs and means; a few plants, however, as well 
as various physical practices are apparently known over a wide ter- 
ritory; but a few of the plants given as remedies are poisonous. The 
parts utilized are mostly roots, least often seeds and flowers. In 
most instances the medicine is taken in the form of a decoction, but 
it is used also as an infusion; in the latter case, after being prepared 
by chewing, it is applied externally as a salve or a poultice. The dose 

given is generally ample and is not repeated, though to, this rule there 
are exceptions. In only a few tribes are several herbs mixed together 
in one medicine. 

Other curative means employed by the tribes include sweating, 
bandaging, splints, scarification, cauterizing, rubbing or kneading, 
pressure (see under Labor), clyster, and vesication. Some of the cur- 
ative agents may have been introduced by whites, but no evidence 
was obtained on this point. Many of the practices and remedies are 
undoubtedly original with the Indians, and some are quite ancient. 

The curing of diseases among the Southern Ute is in the hands of 
several native medicine-men and seems different in no important 
respect from that among other tribes of the Southwest. The people 
are more than commonly superstitious in all that pertains to disease. 
At Navaho Springs the writer obtained and brought to the American 
Museum of Natural History a fine old painted skin which used to be 
the property of a Ute medicine-man and was believed never to have 
failed when employed by him in curing the sick. After the death of 
this man, however, the skin ‘‘lost all its power” and was readily sold 
by his wife. The piece is a well-tanned elk skin, covered dorsally 
with the hair of the animal, while the ventral face bears an interesting 
and artistic design in several colors (see pl. xxv, @). 

The Jicarillas and particularly the White Mountain Apache have 
numerous native remedies. The latter have at least six distinct 
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vegetal medicines for gonorrhea. They also use more extensively 
in curing than any other Apache the sacred yellow pollen known as 
hadntin. This comes from a plant known as thé-the, also tule, or totara 
(Scirpus lacustris). The powder is generally used externally and in 
connection with prayers; its action is wholly magical.¢ 

The San Carlos Apache know many vegetal remedies. As in other 
tribes, not all of these are of common knowledge. 

Xosh-ka-ya is a very spiny, low, cylindrical cactus (Opuntia 
emorcyi) growing in patches and known more commonly as cholla. 
They take some of the woody part from the inside of this cactus, tie 
it on a string, and hang it on the neck, particularly in children, as a 
charm to keep away disease. When there is any contagion about, 
they place whole plants of this cactus about 10 paces away from the 
dwelling and in the four cardinal directions, to keep away the dis- 
ease. On bright days persons who are very sick lie in the sun out- 
side of the dwelling. Both men and women were seen thus. 

A mixture of the cin-ko-ja berries with water is believed to be a 
good food for the sick. Vomiting, produced by tulipi or other means, 
is a remedy of much repute for weak women. It ‘‘cleans them up,” 
and after that they grow fat. The roots of 7-zé 1-gag-goh-é-hi (““medi- 
cine-clean-out’’: Euphorbia), are chewed raw and fresh to induce 
diarrhea as well as vomiting. The remedy is used for general “‘clean- 
ing out.” J-zé vla-tal-ka-ia (‘white tops” —‘‘white blossoms some- 
thing like cotton”: Clematis drumondii) is a remedy the root and 
sometimes also the stem of which are employed to induce vomiting 
and diarrhea. A decoction made from this plant is administered, 
especially in prolonged indigestion. Another root that produces 
vomiting as well as laxation grows in the lowlands and is known as 
klish i-2é (“snake medicine”). Still another emetic which the people 
sometimes use is the inside bark of a bush known as ta-dla-tsin. This 
bark is used fresh. It is pounded up and boiled, and the liquor is then 
drunk. 

The root of céh-jz (‘‘stones”: Chrysothamnus, sp.) is boiled, the 
resulting liquor being taken for pains in the chest. The leaves and 
small twigs of el-zes-pa-he (‘‘brown-medicine”: Bouchea ehrenbergii) 
are pounded up, mixed with water, and applied with the hand in a 
small quantity over the headin headache. Theroot of nau-b-chin-ko-je 
(“‘white-man’s berry”: Lycium andersoni wrightii), is ground, boiled, 
and taken for headache. Na-go-nel-thi is a plant the root of which is 
used for colds and sore throat. The patient eats a little of the root as 
it is or drinks a decoction of it. The root of chil-to-je (canaigre: 
Rumex hymenosepalus), besides having other uses, is taken in the 
form of a decoction for cough or consumption. Thlo-til-che-ge (Janusia 





2A collection of White Mountain Apache remedies is preserved in the Field Museum of Natural 
History. 
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Specimen in Hyde collection, Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
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Specimen in Hyde collection, Amer. Mus, Nat. Hist. 
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gracilis) is a plant the root of which is chewed by some of the San 
Carlos Apache as a remedy in sore throat. Tha-ha-ne-tsa~i (‘‘bushy- 
weed”: Ephedra viridis) is used by the San Carlos Apache as a 
cough medicine. The tops and young twigs are boiled and sweeten- 
ing is added; dose, from half a cupful to a cupful. Occasionally the 
tops are chewed raw for the same purpose. The root of 7-ze hta-ni 
(‘medicine eating”’), also known as i-zé vla-tal-chi-hi (‘medicine red 
top’’), is chewed raw about an inch at a time to restore the appetite, 
and also for headache. The root of kesh-tsoz i-zé (‘‘slim-wood medi- 
cine”: ocotillo, Fouquiera splendens) is much used in the form of a 
decoction, in gonorrheal dysuria. The seeds, and the bark of the root, 
of sas-chil (Canotia holocantha), boiled, are used in stomach ache, 
diarrhea, and, in menstruation in cases in which women have “black 
blood.” 

I-zé hi-chi; i-zé V-chi-hi (‘red medicine”’: Eriogonum alatum) 
grows in the White mountains. The root is much employed as med- 
icine. It is pounded up and boiled, and the decoction taken in diar- 
rhea. The remedy has also other uses. The root of i-zé Lchi-se 
(probably Boerhavia) is given, in the form of a decoction, to children 
with colic. J-zé bi-né (Cereus greggii): The Indian name has refer- 
ence to the brain or tothe imagination. A little of the root is boiled 
and given in stomach trouble and diarrhea. The root of me-tci-da-il-tso 
(Perezia wrightii) is used medicinally and also in tesvino. A decoction 
of it is drunk in cases of stomach ache. 

Scarification is performed among the San Carlos Apache for any 
sharp or persistent localized pain. The skin is cut with a sharp 
object, preferably a splint of glass. They scarify any part of the 
body, even the temple. 

Massage is not practised; but some medicines are lightly rubbed 
all over the body. 

From the tops of certain plants, which are heated in a dry state, 
these Apache make poultices that are appliedin rheumatic and other 
pains to the surface of the body. They employ no wet poultices. 
Occasionally for pains in the bowels they use clysters, pouring the 
decoction through a hollow reed into the rectum and preventing its 
exit by means of a wad of cotton. 

Chal-chek (Covillea tridentata), common along the Gila, is used by 
the San Carlos Apache for curing pains, mainly of rheumatic nature. 
The tops, heated over the fire, are applied as a sort of poultice over 
the affected part. In “sinking fontanel” in infants the San Carlos 
Apache make a dough of flour and the root of the i-zé lehi-hi (“red- 
medicine:” Eriogonum alatum), cut the hair over the fontanel, and 
apply this dough to the spot. The belief is prevalent among this 
tribe that the dough when it dries pulls up the bi-tsi-ta-go-d-i-le (“soft 
place’’). 
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As mentioned previously, when a school girl has an attack of hys- 
teria, other girls run to the patient and press hard into the pit of her 
stomach and rub her wrists and eyes. 

About Talklai the “slim-wood”’ medicine (Fouquiera splendens) 
is called kins-cheh i-zé. Besides making other uses of it, these 
Apache boil the root and use the hot liquid as a bath for sore limbs, 
as after a long journey. The root of kesh-tséz i-zé (Fouquiera splen- 
dens) is also applied, pounded up, to any form of swelling, after the 
skin over the affected spot has been scarified somewhat with a piece 
of glass. 

In cases of snake bites or scorpion stings patients suck wounds, 
spit toward the four cardinal directions, and pray that they may not 
hurt. This treatment may be given by a friend. 

Opuntia bigelovii is a very pretty and quite rare cactus which 
grows only on high slopes in a few localities on the reservation. 
The pith is used in the treatment of sore eyes. It is thrown on 
live coals and the smoke is allowed to go into the open eyes. 

Muh-be-na-toh (‘owl smoke”: Castilleia?). The root is used in 
earache. It is boiled and the decoction, when slightly cooled, is 
dropped into the ear by means of a cloth. 

In nose bleeding, which is not common in the tribe, the San Carlos 
Apache take cold water into the nose or apply it with the hand to 
the forehead; or they stuff the nostrils with soft material, as a piece 
of calico or cotton. 

In a persistent toothache the Apache tie a sinew about the bad 
tooth as near the gum as possible and then pull the tooth out them- 
selves or with the help of others. 

In fractures they use reduction and apply sticks as splints. 

In one instance sweat baths were ordered by a medicine-man for 
two children sick with measles. These baths are also taken occa- 
sionally by the men for rheumatism, or for other maladies when the 
usual remedies fail. 

In open wounds the Apache use the pounded and dried root .of 
a-zé ha-chi-ne (‘black medicine’”’: Balsamorrhiza?). 

The cottony part of the root of the me-tci-da-il-tco (Perezia wrightii) 
is applied locally to sores and small wounds; it is also put around 
the umbilical cord in the new-born and applied to any sore that may 
show itself there. There is seldom any trouble with the umbilical 
cord, but if soreness develops the Apache either use the remedy just 
mentioned, or powder and apply to the cord a certain root called 
_ 2a-hl-ka-yi, or i-zé hl-ka-ye. 

The 1-zé bi-né (Cereus greggii) root, dried and powdered, is applied 
to open wounds and sores. 

The Mescaleros firmly believe in witches. The case of a double 
murder in the tribe from thjs cause is mentioned in another place. 
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During the last days of the writer’s stay at the reservation in the 
spring of 1905 a child became ill with tuberculous meningitis. It 
was treated at first by the agency physician, but, the case not improy- 
ing, a native medicine-man was called in. He tried at first to remove 
the cause of the disease by sucking,.and pretended to extract from 
the head of the child a gopher. As this did not help and the child 
died, he declared that it was bewitched. 

The people understand clearly that consumption is contagious, 
though its nature and the method of its transmission remain to them 
a mystery. About many internal diseases the notions are very 
curious. If a man gets close to a woman in labor or steps into any 
bloody discharge connected therewith, he will have rheumatism or 
will become otherwise afflicted. 

Many of the medicines used in this tribe are known to all, but 
there are also others that are strictly proprietary, and the individuals 
who know them, mostly old women or men, keep the knowledge 
secret and make a profit out of the drugs. The sum paid for a 
medicine is occasionally very high; one man paid $7, another a horse. 

Chin-de i-zé (‘devil’s medicine”: Artemisia frigida) is used by 
the Mescaleros when anyone is badly frightened. They put some of 
the root on the fire and inhale the smoke. 

For pains in the chest they draw tight a band placed around the 
chest. This treatment is employed even in consumption.¢ 

Tsa i-zé, I-tsa i-2é (“head medicine’: Hedeoma reverchoni), is 
used by both Mescaleros and Lipan in prolonged headache. They 
gather a bunch of the aromatic twigs, rub them in the hands, and 
inhale the smell. This is said to stop the headache. 

I-la tso-e-bi-ta (‘bird eats it”’). The root is boiled and a drink of 
- the decoction is taken a number of times in cases of bloody diarrhea. 

I-ze hi-~ié is used in pains in the bowels. The root is ground up 
and boiled, and the patient drinks some of the decoction, which eases 
the pains and produces a laxative effect. 

Ha-chi-de, hai-chi-di (Ligusticum porteri), grows in and about the 
White mountains. The Mescaleros use the root, drinking a decoc- 
tion of it in colds and cough. They also grind it, mix with a little 
water, and rub on the sore part. Occasionally they simply chew 
the root for cough, or they smell, chew, or smoke it for headache. 

I-zé 1-tho-hi (‘medicine red flower’’) is a remedy for consumption. 
All parts of the plant are used together. They are pounded and 
boiled, and the décoction is drunk lukewarm. A cupful is given 
before breakfast; the dose is not repeated for some days. 

In consumption the Mescaleros use also a remedy composed of two 
or three kinds of vegetal medicines mixed together. They boil them 





aDr. E. L. Morgan, of Washington, D. C., observed this same treatment among the Indians of 
Oregon. 
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and the patient drinks about a pint of the tea at one time. The 
medicine opens the bowels. If the patient feels better the dose is not 
repeated. 

When signs of tapeworm are found in’ excrements—a condition 
which is very rare—the same medicine is administered that is given 
to consumptives. | It is believed that this kills the worms. 

The Mescaleros have a definite treatment for rheumatism. They 
rub on the affected parts a decoction of about half a dozen roots, and 
then make the patient undergo a sweating produced as follows: The 
one who treats the patient takes a large pan or a tub, or makes a hole 
in the ground as nearly water-tight as possible. The receptacle is then 
about half filled with water and some of the roots of which the above- 
mentioned decoction was made are thrown in as are also heated 
stones. The receptacle is quickly covered with sticks and then 
with juniper balls; the patient is then made to sit on the top and 
is wrapped up to the chin with cloths and blankets. He remains 
from about twenty minutes to half an hour and usually gets a good 
sweat. After this séme of the same decoction is applied again locally. 
Before any part of the treatment is commenced the joints are usually 
marked with the chi (red ocher), a custom the origin and significance 
of which are not known. The patient subjected to the above treat- 
ment, which is said to be very efficacious, seldom takes anything 
internally. 

A plant the root of which is occasionally given in rheumatism, in 
the form of a decoction, is known as ce-xa-né sd-iu (‘grows through 
the rocks’’). The mixture may also be rubbed into the sore parts. 

For gonorrhea a woman among the Mescaleros mixes together parts 
of four different plants. One of these is known as ia-ni-tan (“buffalo 
eat leaves’’: Ephedra); part used, leaves. Another is tlo-shi-pa-he 
(‘brown weed’’: Holodiscus?); parts used, leaves and stalks. The - 
third is known as th-di-di-tlo-he (‘thunder weed’’); parts used, — 
leaves and stalks. The fourth is 7-2é n-thli-zé (‘hard medicine’’) ; 
part used, root. <A definite quantity of each plant is used and the 
mixture is boiled. The patient takes one cupful before breakfast; 
this dose is said usually to be sufficient to effect a cure. 

E-chonsh is the dried bud of a wild rose. It forms a constituent of 
another medicine for gonorrhea. 

For swelling and soreness in the groin in gonorrhea the Mescaleros 
mix the root of 1-zé be-ton-sih, the root of nan-ie-wan-séh, and the 
leaves and stalks of 1-zé wi-tan-thé-li (Pentstemon). All are pounded 
together fine, a little water is added, and the resulting paste applied 
locally. 

Ty-chi-va-ze (Phyllanthus) is the broken twigs and leaves of a 
parasitic plant used by the Mescaleros for itching in any part of the 
body. They boil the medicine and drink it or apply it externally. 
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Kuh-bi-zé (“‘snake medicine’’) is in great repute among the Mescal- 
eros as a cure for snake bites. A piece of the root, preferably fresh, is 
chewed up and applied to the wound, being held in place bya rag. 
When applied early enough, the part swells or pains very little if at all. 
Even if applied within a few hours, the root is very efficacious» The 
interpreter who was helping the writer was bitten by a rattlesnake 
and used this plant. He was bitten in the foot at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and being without a remedy did nothing at all to the 
wound. He reached home with difficulty at about 6 and soon after 
applied the root. The pains, which were getting to be severe, were 
soon subdued and ceased in about two hours, so that he slept the 
whole night. Next morning he applied the root again and after 
breakfast was able to go about his ordinary work. No more applica- 
tions were needed. The snake, which was more than 2 feet long, was 
killed by the man after it had bitten him. A precaution that is said 
to be necessary in this treatment is to avoid washing the bitten part 
with water; otherwise much swelling results. 

In toothache, after burning the end of a certain kind of twig, the 
Mescaleros insert it, as hot as possible, into the cavity of the tooth. 
If the tooth has no cavity, they apply the heated point to the top. 
This treatment is repeated until the aching ceases. A patient who 
underwent this treatment and was helped by it said it was not very 
painful. In the case of a very small cavity in a tooth some have 
been known to insert a heated wire. Usually the Mescaleros do not 
try to extract a tooth unless it is loose. In that case they use a 
sinew or a string, some friend pulling the tooth out. A case may 
also be cited in which a man with a sore tooth in the lower jaw tied a 
string about it, fastened the other end to a branch of a tree above 
his head, and then sat down quickly, the tooth being jerked out. 

The Msenloros also use scarification with glass for acute pain. 
They say they learned it from the Comanche. 

In sore eyes they often employ the leaves of the mesquite. These 
are ground into powder, which is placed in a thin cloth, water is 
added, and the liquid squeezed into the eyes. 

In very aggravated cases of sore eyes, when a sort of membrane 
forms over the eyeball (pterygium ?), the Mescalero insert a needle 
under the “flesh” and, cutting the latter with a splint of glass, ‘‘pull 
it right off.” 

ae da-thle-dji (‘blue medicine”’) is a plant the root of which is used 
in earache. It is chewed, after which a portion is introduced into 
the ear, and a portion is rubbed externally. 

To stop bleeding, the Mescaleros apply to the bleeding surface 
spider web (a practice possibly of Mexican origin), or the scrapings 
from the inside of a tanned buckskin. In nose-bleed they wash the 
head, if possible in cold water. 
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Injuries are treated by the Mescaleros as follows: In dislocation 
the operator rubs the injured part until it is warm and then with a 
quick jerk forces the bone into place, rubbing medicine on afterward 
to allay the pain, and finally tying the part with a rag. In frac- 
ture rubbing and straightening as well as the pain-allaying medicine 
are employed, and finally sticks are applied all around the broken 
part as splints, being bound tightly in place with rags. In case of 
open wounds, the Mescaleros grind very fine a certain brown root 
and apply the powder. If the cut is large, they sew the skin with 
sinew. When they think that a wound should continue to discharge 
they sometimes insert therein a twisted rag (a custom probably of 
Mexican origin). ‘ 

In swellings, the root of the i-2é Vku-i (‘yellow medicine’’) is 
ground, mixed with water, and rubbed in. 

I-zé ltso-hv is used by the Mescaleros on sores of all kinds. They 
dry the root, grind it fine, apply powder to the afflicted parts. It is 
said to act beneficially, especially in old suppurations. 

I-zé ho-chi-ne (‘black medicine’’: Balsamorrhiza?) is used in frac- 
tures or injuries of any kind. The root is ground, mixed with water, 
and applied to the contused part. A small quantity may also be taken 
internally. 

I-a-ai (Artemisia dracunculoides) grows about White Mountain 
(N. Mex.). The Mescaleros, as well as the Lipan, use it as a remedy. 
They pound the root either fresh or dried, mix it with cold water, and 
apply to all kinds of bruises or contusions, and even to fractures. 
Repeated applications are used, which keep the injured part cool 
and prevent swelling. 

The Navaho employ many herbs in curing their various bodily 
disorders.* The use of some of these they possibly learned in the past 
from captive Mexicans, who became incorporated into the tribe. 
They also frequently employ sweat baths to restore health. In all 
the more serious afflictions, however, as in other tribes, reliance is 
placed in the tribal medicine-men, who are nuffierous, and who treat 
almost entirely by fetishes, prayers, and incantations. In serious 
cases and with rich patients the ceremonial part of the treatment 
mify be made very complex and important. The medicine-man 
alone, or with several assistants, visits the hogan of the patient, or 
has constructed a separate lodge, and conducts a curative cere- 
mony of from one to nine nights’ duration.® 

Hostyn Klai, one of the medicine-men about Chaco canyon, brought 
to the writer, to sell, a circular piece of sandstone about a foot in 





a See also Washington Matthews, Navajo Names for Plants, American Naturalist, Sept., 1886, 767 et 
seq. 

+See other publications of Washington Matthews, particularly his Mountain Chant: a Navajo 
Ceremony, lijth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 385 et seq.; and The Night 
Chant: a Navaho Ceremony, Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, v1, 1902; also, A. M. 
Stephen, The Navajo, American Anthropologist, 1893, v1, 360-361. 
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diameter, containing on one side an old petroglyph, such as are not 
uncommon in the neighboring country (see pl. xxvu, 6). This, he 
said, was a very valuable stone, a little of which rubbed off and 
administered to a patient would cure almost any disease. The stone 
was originally much larger, he said, but had already served many 
sick people, and in this way had become reduced to its present size. 
The edges of the stone (the specimen is now in the American Museum 
of Natural History) show, in fact, numerous marks due to rubbing, 
but as to the great virtues of the stone the shrewd old medicine-man 
must have known, for he gladly sold it for half a dollar. 

Only a few of the vegetal remedies used in the tribe were obtained 
by the writer. 

F-na i-zé (‘white man’s medicine’’ 
grows to about 1 foot in height. It is found in many parts of Arizona. 
Some of the Navaho use it in measles and chicken pox. They 
break up the tops of the plant and put them into lukewarm water; 
after steeping the mixture somewhat the whole body of the patient 
is rubbed with the liquor, afterward being well covered. The erup- 
tion is said to darken rapidly and to dry up, the patient promptly 
recovering. The writer’s informant, a Navaho, cured thus a year 
ago his own wife and two children. 

Ti-khos i-zé (Ephedra viridis) is used by the Navaho as a remedy 
for cough. They drink a decoction made from the tops. The 
Apache, who use the same medicine for the same purpose, call the 

plant tha-ha-ne-tsa-1. 
' Soreness about the point of attachment of the umbilical cord 
may be healed by the use of two roots; one of these is known as 
1-2é hl-kai and the other as i-zé ha-dje-ny. 

A very elaborate medicine outfit of a Navaho shaman is in the 
Field Museum of Natural History. According to a check-list kindly 
furnished to the writer by Dr. Geo. A. Dorsey, the articles contained 
in this outfit are as follows: 


Chrysothamnus greenei) 


4 painted buckskin masks. 

1 bunch of large eagle feathers. 

12 plume sticks. 

3 bundles of mixed feathers. 

16 bundles of turkey feathers. 

2 fine old bull-roarers. 

2 rawhide rattles. 

1 gourd rattle. 

1 rawhide rattle, similar in form to that of 
the Hopi Snake and Antelope priests. 

1 bone whistle. 

1 stick 7 inches long, wrapped with buck- 
skin. 





1 stick 5 inches long, wrapped “with 
woolen yarn. 

4 miniature bows. 

2 horn cups 

1 flaked quartzite implement. 

1 clam shell. 

2 chipped flint implements. 

2 chipped jasper implements. 

2 flat horn-tipped implements. 


| 1 bundle of fire sticks. 


1 necklace of hawk talons. 
1 square piece of buckskin. 


| 1 goatskin bag. 


a This medicine-man’s outfit, collected by A. Montzheimer among the Navaho in New Mexico, was a 
gift of Mr. E. E. Ayer to the Field Museum of Natural History. 
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2 badger’s feet. 2 quartz pebbles. 

1 small modern Hopi feed bowl. 1 fossil oyster. 

1 lot of dried juniper berries. 2 wristlets of eagle and hawk talons. 

1 lot. of dried and chopped up internal | 56 small buckskin bags, containing red, 
organs, unidentified. blue, and black mineral paints; white 

1 lot of friable sandstone. and yellow earth; roots and _ herbs; 

2 lots of bone. along with numerous vegetal pow- 

1 large blue-glass marble. ’ ders, unidentified; pieces of abalone 

8 lots of herbs and seeds. shell; 1 piece of quartz; 1 quartz crys- 

1 lot of indigo. tal; 1 lot of carbonated copper; 1 piece 

1 lot of vegetal mold. of specular hematite; a glass pendant 

1 stemless clay pipe. from a lamp; gnarled vegetal stems; 

8 buckskin bags, containing paints, 1 notched stick; and a pair of wide cop- 
earths, etc. per tweezers. 

10 small lots of Indian corn. | 1 buckskin bag, resembling the Apache 

1 cone of stalagmite. “split” bags. 





According to many indications the Navaho practise but little sur- 
gery. The resident traders report that Navaho medicine-men occa- 
sionally cut into the skin of a sick person and suck the wound; 
but this is done to make the patient believe that his disease, or its 
evil principle, is really being extracted. According to information 
obtained at Chaco, cases have been known where abscesses were cut 
open by medicine-men and the pus was sucked out. 

The Hopi use numerous herbs and other objects as remedies, but 
most of these seem to be employed fetishistically or from some 
fancied resemblance to the disease or the diseased organ.¢ Thus the 
yayawimkia squirts ashes or soot, products of fire, on inflamed skin; 
he also cauterizes with a piece of live coal. Clematis and Cowania, 
because of their hair-like fibers, are used for restoration of the hair. 
(Hough); a decoction of the many-spined thistle is given in dry 
pharyngitis, in which the patient feels as if he had a thistle in the 
throat; a twist of a piece of wood in the hands of the medicine-man 
cures “twists” of the body (convulsions); the skin of a weasel, 
which glides readily through a small hole, and a conch shell, whose 
inhabitant comes out easily, kept in the room of a woman to be con- 
fined, are charms for easy labor. Some of the teas seem to be used 
with more reason, but in view of the motives underlying the em- 
ployment of other “remedies,” it is difficult not to feel suspicious 
even here. 

At some of their ceremonies the Hopi drink or rub themselves with 
mixtures which are supposed to be “good medicine,” preventive of all 
illness; this through their magical power. The washing by the 
women of their limbs with urine belongs very probably to the same 
category. 

After the Snake dance the participants, who have that day abstained 
from food, drink “for purification” a decoction. made of a number 





aSee J. W. Fewkes’s A Contribution to Ethnobotany, American Anthropologist, IX, no. 1, Jan., 1896, 
15-21, and W. Hough, Environmental Interrelations in Arizona, ibid., x1, no. 5, May, 1898, 133-155, 
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of herbs, which soon acts as an emetic. The vomiting is popped 
to clean the body spiritually as well as physically.“ 

At times the headmen make a special ceremony, the purpose of 
which is a wholesale prevention or cure of diseases. 

The splinters from trees struck by lightning have, among the Hopi, 
a reputation for great efficacy in the treatment of fractures; they are 
not used as splints but as fetishes. 

A peculiar method of treatment, which Doctor Fewkes saw, was a 
tight bandaging of a sore limb with a rope. At times, it is said, 
even the body may be thus wound about. The reason or object of 
this treatment was not learned. (Compare notes on the Mescaleros, 
in this chapter.) 

Two antidotes for snake bite were heard of among the tribe: A 
secret decoction of a number of herbs, which is drunk,’ and the appli- 
cation to the wound of the ventral surface of the disemboweled snake. 

The Zufii also have numerous herbs and roots which they use as 
remedies. Many of these were collected, and will eventually be 
described, by Mrs. Stevenson. 

All persons among the Zufii recovering from critical illnesses are 
said to be adopted into the medicine order. Those who have been 
struck by lightning and have survived are believed to have special 
powers for setting fractures. 

There are practised in the tribe rubbing and also wound healing ° 
and tooth pulling. Fractures are treated with splints. Pifion gum 
is much in favor in treatment of wounds, being applied to the sur- 
face or put within. 

Among the Papago the treatment is the same as among other 
tribes, mostly by incantations, partly by herbs. Open wounds are 
always treated with powders, gum, or decoctions, which chiefly in- 
duce suppuration, and healing by granulation. In fracture there 
may be applied to the injured limb some supposedly healing sub- 
stances, but it is also tightly bound up in sticks corresponding to the 
splints used by the civilized practitioner. Cauterization is used in 
the tribe in acute or localized pains. A bit of cotton or a little cot- 
tony parasitic ball from the Lycium andersoni is burned on the skin 
over the sore spot.? 

In acute indigestion the Papago boil for a little while some of the 
red earth taken from beneath the fire; after being strained a little 





a See descriptions of the ceremony by Stephen, Fewkes, and Hough. 

b See also Report on Indians, Eleventh Census, 1890, 198, Washington, 1894. 

c Interesting cases of this have been described by I. H. Cushing in A Case of Primitive Surgery, Sci- 
ence, June 25, 1897, and by Mrs. M. C. Stevenson, Twenty-third Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
pee Other treatment is also described by Mrs. Stevenson. 

@“Tn acute local pain they [the Papago] sometimes put a piece of cotton on the flesh and burn it there, 
repeating the process on a new spot at a little distance.” C.W. Wood, special agent, in Report on 
Yndians, Eleventh Census, 1890, 146, Washington, 1894. 
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salt is added, and the mixture is then given to the patient to drink. 
He has to take this remedy three times, always at mealtime, and 
he gets nothing or at most very little to eat. 

In chronic indigestion the white inner bark of the mesquite is 
secured, pounded as fine as possible and boiled, salt being added to 
the decoction; the sick person takes a dose of it early every morning, 
before breakfast. It tastes bitter and salty. 

A little Papago child was met who had on each temple what 
resembled a plaster. It was explained that this was put on as a 
remedy for headache. It is made from ordinary flour alone, and is 
supposed to “stop the air from going in through the temples.” 

The greasewood (sho-sho-go-i: Covillea tridentata) is used as a 
remedy for contusions. The women boil the leaves, add consider- 
able salt, and wash the contused part with the decoction while still hot. 

Powdered root of the sé-wi-dje (canaigre: Rumex hymenosepalus) 
is put on sores, especially on sore lips. The juice of the mesquite 
tree is a remedy for sore eyes. The Papago boil this juice and put 
some of it at ordinary temperature into the eye. They also use this 
for soreness of the eyelids. 

In earache the San Xavier people boil a hen’s egg quite hard; a 
small hole is made at one end and covered with a rag, and the egg is 
then applied to the sore ear. 

The cricket, dried and ground up, is taken internally. as a remedy 
for dysuria; it is also given for the same complaint to horses. 

The Papago, like the Cora in Tepic, employ the flesh of the rattle- 
snake in consumption. They kill a rattlesnake, dry the flesh, and 
use it as powder, a small quantity of which is put into the patient’s 
food while it is cooking and without his knowledge. They believe 
it sometimes cures the sickness. 

The peyote is eaten in small quantities by the Papago, but its use 
is probably not entirely medicinal. The root of the wd-wish is used 
in colds. They break it up, boil it, and. drink some of the decoction 
hot. It makes them sweat. After drinking the tea they cover up 
and remain indoors. A strong decoction of the root is also used as 
a wash in case of scorpion bites. Women drink some of the hot tea 
in painful menstruation. 

A-a-li gu-gu-li (“big children”’) is a plant the root of which is used 
by the Papago in fever. The root is broken up into little pieces, 
boiled, and the tea drunk a small quantity at a time. The root is 
also used in toothache. For this purpose it is ground up fine, mixed 
with some fat, and put into the cavity of the tooth. It is further 
used in neuralgic pains, when a mixture similar to that for toothache 
is applied externally to the painful part. 

In snake bite, the snake is killed, torn open, and a part from the 
inside of it spoken of as “fat” or “blood” is applied to the wound, 
Sucking is also employed by some. 
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The Pima have some curious conceptions as to the causes of sick- 
ness and curious remedies. In many instances the patient is sup- 
posed to have committed some transgression or have broken some 
tabu. In such cases the medicine-man who is called usually points 
out the nature of the offense. The cause of consumption is not . 
known, but the people know that it runs in families. They do not 
know that it is contagious. It is always the medicine-man who finds 
the true cause of sickness, and the patient often then remembers 
that he did some wrong as indicated. One of the principal sub- 
stances that, when surreptitiously introduced into the body, may 
operate as a cause to produce or aggravate disease, is hair. 

The Pima were always bitter enemies of the Apache. Their enmity 
went so far that they believed if a drop of blood of an Apache fell 
on a Pima it would cause sickness. If a Pima killed several Apache, 
although the act was lauded, it was believed that some of the progeny 
of that man would become insane or otherwise injuriously affected. 
This result could be obviated by use of Apache hair, a tuft of which, 
tied with a chicken-hawk feather and an owl feather and burned in 
a certain way with greasewood, would cure any sickness induced by 
the contact with the Apache. 

As to different sicknesses in children, it is believed that the parents 
of such children “did not look out for themselves properly” during 
the period of gestation. They may, for instance, have killed an ani- 
mal, whose spirit causes the disease of the child. If they happened 
to kill a dog, the child may be affected with fever; if the animal 
killed was a rattlesnake, there may be a swelling of the stomach in 
_the child to be born; if a coyote, diarrhea; if a rat, chills. But if 
the parents are careful and want to prevent the evil consequences of 
their indiscretion, they may avail themselves of songs for every occa- 
sion which will propitiate the spirit of the departed animal. 

The Pima do not kill the horned toad. Should they do so one of 
their children might become “lame in the joints” or hunchbacked. 
Sometimes, nevertheless, a toad is accidentally killed by some one. 
In such a case there are again propitiatory songs. Besides this the 
individual who happened to kill the toad wears red ribbon around 
his neck, meaning by this to tell the spirit that he did not want to 
kill the animal and desires to be forgiven. It is also believed that 
one must not kill the young of the coyote; the mother would revenge 
herself by carrying off the baby of the family. 

Kwa-~-ku-i is the name by which the Pima and Papago know the 
frontal fontanel. Like the Indians in northern Mexico, these tribes 
believe that the fontanel may ‘‘fall,” causing the child to be sick. 
To cure the child a woman puts a finger into the baby’s mouth 
and pushes the palate upward. After that a little salt and water 
are applied to the skin over the fontanel. 
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When an apparently healthy man or woman dies it is generally 
believed that some medicine-man has caused the death through his 
magic, that the victim may have been called away by a dead person, 
or otherwise bewitched. 

The women beat the whirlwind with sticks, so that it goes away 
from their houses. If it overturns anything, they must not touch the 
object until they have sprinkled ashes over it; failure to observe 
this precaution might Géause them to become deformed. If they find 
a flattened or twisted branch in a bush, they think it is due to the ~ 
whirlwind; such a branch possesses power to cure those touching 
objects overturned by the whirlwind, before ashes had been sprinkled 
on them. The Pima believe that anyone eating beans from a mes- 
quite tree struck by lightning would have sores on the skin (herpes 
zoster?), beginning in the region of the liver. Sometimes the sores 
are said to extend from the liver over the left shoulder and down 
the back again. A remedy for these sores ‘is a piece of wood that 
has been split from a tree by lightning or simply a piece of wood 
from a tree thus struck; this is soaked in water and the patient drinks 
the infusion. Another remedy is to sing the ‘‘lightning songs.” 

The badger, the’ Pima believe, is capable of causing disease. It 
makes the neck swell. The affection is easily. cured by warming a 
badger’s tail and tying it over the part affected. There are also | 
badger songs that will cure the sickness. 

Owl’s feather is used in curing a person who steadily loses flesh 
and feels ill. The cause of such illness is supposed to be a dream 
about long-dead relatives. A medicine-man is called, who generally 
perceives at once that the patient dreamed of dead people. Some- 
times a medicine-man is called who does not treat illness of that 
particular kind, in which case he sends the patient to the proper 
specialist. 

There are a number of vegetal remedies used in the tribe. 

The Papago bring: and sell to the Pima every year a little peyote. 
The Pima eat it in small quantities, but probably not for medicinal 
purposes only. 

The root of the a-a-dji-naf (‘‘slender-cactus:’ Opuntia leptocaulis), 
ground up and boiled, is given as a tea in children’s diarrhea when 
the excretions are whitish in color. 

The gum of the greasewood is employed in ordinary, but especially 
in bloody, diarrhea. The gum is boiled and the patient drinks the 
tea. 

Shir-ko-hi, the ordinary greasewood (Covillea tridentata), is used 
by the Pima as well as by the Maricopa as medicine. In stomach 
troubles the branches are boiled and the decoction is drunk hot. In 
cases of pains in the chest, and even in other parts of the body, the 
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leaves and smaller branches are heated and applied as a dry poultice 
over the seat of the pain. 

Miih-lok is a little bush, the root of which, fresh or dried, prefer- 
ably fresh, is boiled and the decoction given for coughs and in the 
beginning of consumption. 

Kui-chu-o-wa-tak, or kwei-chou-wa-te, mesquite sap, is also used 
by the Pima as a remedy for sore throat. They boil the juice, 
together with the bark over which it flowed, and drink the tea hot. 
It cures when the soreness is “‘ deep down.” 

Sé-wi-dje (canaigre root: Rumex hymenosepalus) is employed as a 
remedy for sore lips and sore throat. 

The root known as wd-vish (yerba mansa, Anemiopsis californica) 
is reputed to be very effectual in syphilis. The Pima boil it and 
give the tea to the patient; they also powder the root and apply it 
externally to the sores. It is said that if a mother affected with 
syphilis while pregnant is given this tea the child will be free of the 
disease. Apparently the people are acquainted with the hereditary 
nature of the condition. ; 

A decoction prepared from the leaves of the willow is given in fever. 

Kwei-chou-wa-te (mesquite sap) is also used for sore eyes. The 
patient places a small piece of it in the eye and keeps it there as 
long as he can bear it. The tears dissolve part, coloring the eye 
brown. Occasionally this remedy is of assistance. The Pima also 
use for sore eyes a decoction of the root of a bush which bears black 
berries 

Che-wa-te mo-to-a-te (‘‘ earth carries on head: Tylostoma) is a little 
fungus which grows somewhat like a puffball, but has a well-defined 
stem. The dark-yellow pollen of this fungus is applied by the Pima 
about the cord of the newborn infant, both as a preventive of 
inflammation and as a remedy when inflammation or suppuration 
has developed. 

The leaves of a certain plant, or simply grease, are applied exter 
nally to sore parts, while wounds are covered with shavings of tanned 
hide. 

Kwei-chou-wa-te (mesquite sap) is also often used as a remedy in 
the pemphigous and other sores which are common on the faces and 
heads of little Pima children. The boiled sap is applied directly to 
the sores, and is said to heal them. 

Ih-toh is a bush that grows in the hills about the Pima reserva- 
tion. The Pima use the root medicinally in syphilitic and other sores, 
grinding and applying it externally. As an antidote for the irritating 
effect of the havan tatat plant on the skin (see p. 183), the Pima use 
another plant known as wh-to, which grows in the mountains. They 
grind fine the root of this plant and apply it to the seat of the inflam- 
mation. 
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A-taf (Cucurbita palmata) is a plant the root of which ground is used 
by the Pima as an application for all kinds of sores on horses. 

In cases of rattlesnake bite the Pima suck the wounds; the latest 
remedy, however, is to kill the rattlesnake, tear it open, and apply 
to the wound a certain ‘‘fat”’ which is found along the middle of the 
snake. This application is repeated, and is said to be a certain cure. 
It is efficacious even when the limb has already begun to swell. 
Occasionally it is applied even without sucking the wound. 

Scarification is used by the Pima in localized inflammations. They 
make several cuts in the skin with a piece of glass, allow a little blood 
to flow out, and then apply the heated leaves of a plant known as 
SM-U-US. 

Cauterization as a counter irritant is used frequently and in all 
painful internal affections. For this purpose there is employed kok- 
su-vo-le-tek (‘the ball of it’’), a small, cottony ball of parasitic origin, 
occasionally found on the Lycium andersoni. Both the Pima and 
the Maricopa use these balls for moxa. A ball about the size of a 
pea, that has been well dried, is applied over a painful spot, and set . 
on fire, burning to the skin. Sometimes more than one ball is applied 
at atime. The balls are used on any part of the body in many dis- 
eases, and even in fractures. The local effects are an eschar or a 
blister, followed by a pigmented spot. 

Of the 7-huk, or Martynia, the part used is the dry basal segment of 
the pod. A bit of this is applied burning to the skin over the sore 
spot. It burns like a piece of punk, sometimes producing a, little 
blister, but more often leaving only a small eschar or a dark spot. 
The writer saw several such burns, not older than twenty-four hours, 
over the stomach in a patient suffering from consumption. 

Massage is said to be used in some instances. On the occasion of a 
hysteric spell in a Pima mixed-breed schoolgirl, the other girls were 
seen to run to her, rub her all over, and knead her stomach. The 
schoolgirls not seldom employ of their own initiative rubbing and 
kneading with those who are sick, especially in localized pains. 

A kind of poultice is made by putting into a wet cloth warm ashes, 
the poultice being applied over the painful part. Poultices made in 
this way are applied sometimes for pains in the stomach. 

The Pima deny using regular sweat baths. They do, however, 
employ perspiration. The most common method of inducing it is by 
covering the patient with a lot of blankets. : 

A case happened a short time ago in which a woman, recently 
delivered, was ailing. The trouble was diagnosed to be due to reten- 
tion of some of the blood that should have naturally come out after 
the labor. The treatment was as follows: A spacious ditch was 
dug in the ground and well heated with fire. The patient was then 
laid in this ditch with the lower part of the trunk and the lower 
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limbs well covered, the object being to induce profuse perspiration. 
The woman stood the treatment well and got better, though not 
quite well. 

- In toothache a young branch of the shir-ko-hi (Covillea tridentata) 
is sharpened to a point and heated in the fire. The point is then 
inserted into the cavity of the diseased tooth. This remedy is said 
to stop the pain, although it may have to be applied more than 
once. In one case of toothache in a Pima man a sinew was tied 
to the sore tooth, close to the gum, and the other end was fastened . 
above the knee of the patient, who was sitting on a stool; then the 
one who invented the device, turning around the patient, pricked 
him suddenly beneath the thigh, causing a reflex jerk by means of 
which the tooth was pulled out. 

When a bone is broken the medicine-man claims to introduce 
cotton or some other substance to fill cavities caused by the fracture. 
This is accomplished by the medicine-man swallowing, or pretending 
to swallow, the substance used, after which it passes in some myste- 
rious way from him to the patient. Splints and bandaging are also 
employed. The splints are generally made from the flat, elastic ribs 
of the saguaro (Cereus giganteus). 

The Maricopa also have numerous native remedies. Owing to 
the marriage of some Pima women into the tribe, they also use 
certain remedies, as the canaigre and wévish, etc., m vogue among 
the Pima. 

The powdered fruit of the fat cactus, mixed with a very small 
quantity of ground wheat, is considered an effectual medicine for 
diarrhea. 

The greasewood (Covillea tridentata), known by the Maricopa as 
iv-sesh, is used in disorders of the stomach. They boil the branches 
for about half an hour and drink the tea, which is made rather 
weak, in quantities of from half a cup to a whole cup at a time. 
Nothing is added to it. 

X’td-chéch (‘reed lay down’) is a bush with fragrant yellow 
blossoms. The blossoms are gathered, dried, and boiled; the hot 
tea is drunk for colds. It has a good flavor and ‘‘often helps;”’ it is 
used at times in headache. 

In constipation the Maricopa occasionally use the juice of a little 

plant known as ku-‘tr, which is of a milky consistency. The 
patient chews up some of the stalks and swallows the juice, which 
acts as a violent purgative, making a man sick for half a day. In 
headache a band is tied about the head and the patient eats less 
than usual until the aching ceases. 

The mesquite juice is dried, ground fine, and is then used as a rem- 
edy for sore eyes by applying the powder to the lids (not to the eye 
itself); after sometime it is washed off with warm water. 
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Kwel (“leather”) ku-ni-a-dyl (“that you put on”’) is the bean of 
the castor-oil plant, which is used by the Maricopa as a remedy for 
earache. The crushed beans are mixed with water, and after the 
mixture is heated, one or two drops are put into the ear. In case 
of sores a very finely ground sand is applied thereto. Occasionally 
dried leaves are used for the same purpose. Abscesses or boils are 
cut open, washed with water, and covered with pounded dried leaves. 

The Maricopa employ bloodletting in persisting pains and in 
paralysis of any limb. They open veins (distinguishing between veins 
and arteries) binding together the cut surfaces with rags when they 
think sufficient blood has been drawn. In the case of a horse 
receiving an injury in the eye, one of the veins on the temple of the 
animal is opened. 

The Maricopa often employ rubbing (massage) to alleviate pain. 
It is said that formerly the medicine-men of the tribe used no treat- 
ment but rubbing, which was continued sometimes for four days. 
More recently they have learned to treat by incantations and with 
the help of the rattle and eagle feather. There seems to be no special 
system of rubbing. In uterine pains the women at times bind on 
the lower part of the abdomen a dry poultice of warm earth, or they 
knead the abdomen with the hands. Inrheumatic pains they bind 
the fresh twigs of the greasewood, heated, about the seat of the pain. 
When the parts in proximity to the umbilical cord become sore the 
Maricopa apply fine dry earth or finely ground gravel. In umbilical 
hernia (rare), large black ants are gathered and are allowed to bite the 
swelling, which, it is believed, will be reduced in consequence of this 
treatment; for the same affection a tea made by boiling mesquite 
roots, which have been cut into small pieces, is administered to the 
child. No pressure is applied to the protrusion. 

In fractures the Maricopa depend on their medicine-men, who 
manipulate and straighten limbs, and then bind them up. The 
informant was not able to tell whether or not they use splints. 

Among the Mohave the treatment of diseases is largely based on 
superstition and magic. The medicine-men are very powerful. Their 
treatment is metaphysical; they are endowed with special powers and 
can stop pain or cure sickness by the exercise of these powers alone— 
they have no need of medicine. Usually the medicine-man cures by 
prayer or songs. When the patient has fever he blows it away. 
When a part is painful he squeezes it, without, however, using mas- 
sage. Every medicine-man has his own special songs and prayers. 
One of the snake doctors can ‘‘kill” the rattlesnake poison in an 
instant without any medicine or manipulation. He never lost a 
patient who was bitten. This medicine-man refuses his patient water 
until the pains are eased. In two days the patient is allright. The 
Indians have “got to be right’’ with this medicine-man. Some of 
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these doctors possess the power to reform even unruly children and 
babies and make them behave afterwards. 

There are used in the tribe, nevertheless, certain vegetal remedies and 
physical means to alleviatesickness. If the abdomenis “rumpy” after 
childbirth it is thought to be full of blood; in this case the woman lies 
abdomen downward on hot sand, at the same time drinking hot 
water, and “all comes out.” 

Among the Yuma old invalids inhabit separate huts.¢ Numerous 
herbs and some physical means, especially rubbing and cauterization 
with live coals, are used in curing. The hopelessly ill lie in the sun. 
Details were not learned. Hefferman® saw mud applied toa wound, 
burning the skin with a live coal on the end of a stick, and admin- 
istering an emulsion of pumpkin and watermelon seeds; he also saw a 
case where the patient’s stomach was kneaded by the medicine-man’s 
knees. 

Among the less civilized Mexican Indians all that relates to disc ases 
and curing is substantially like what is met with in the tribes of New 
Mexico and Arizona; but among those who live near the Mexicans 
(and these are in the majority) many views, methods, and remedies 
have been adopted from the latter, and much of Indian origin has 
been forgotten with time. 

Among the Opata Catholics prayer and offerings to saints, and reli- 
gious amulets in curing have taken the place of the prayers and songs 
_of the shaman addressed to the deities, and of old fetishes. 

Sick persons among the Tuape Opata must not touch water except 
to drink, and must not shave, cut or comb their hair, or taste any 
fruit. To rub lard into the body is regarded as very beneficial. 

The Opata women, like the Papago, Apache, and others, attribute 
a peculiar influence on the health of the new-born child to the anterior 
cranial fontanel. This soft place on the infant’s head is called mollera 
or mojera, and is believed to be capable of “falling down,” thus mak- 
ing the child ill. To cure an illness supposedly due to this cause a 
woman takes the child on her knee, lets its head hang downward, and, 
introducing her thumb into its mouth, presses strongly upward upon 
the palate, sometimes with force enough to abrade it, thus “raising” 
the mojera. At times even when an older child is ill an old woman 
will suggest that its mojera needs “raising,”’ whereupon the patient is 
held by the heels and shaken up and down. 

- Native remedial treatment is on the decline. In olden times the 
people used many means which are now forgotten. The anonymous 
Rudo Ensayo is replete with accounts of native medicinal herbs and 
their uses. There were remedies for amenorrhea, difficult labor, 





a‘ The ignored, aged, and infirm construct small conical huts of willow twigs.” Special agent Dr. 
W. E. Ferrebee, in the Report on Indians, Eleventh Census, 1890, 221, Washington, 1884. 
bMedicine among the Yumas, California Medical J ournal, San Francisco, 1898, xvii, 135-140. 
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wounds, fractures, etc. The peyote was well known to the Opata, as 
well as to the Yaqui. Treatment by incantation and sucking was 
also practised. 

Old Opata women cure with such herbs as the peppermint, rosa de 
castulla, etc. Camomile, red lead, and metallic mercury are pro- 
cured from the dealers and used quite indiscriminately. Doctor 
Alderman knew of a child who was given a decoction of a mixture of 
native herbs, which resulted in death a few minutes later. Some of 
the old women’s mixtures are said to contain twenty or more ingre- 
dients, as barks, thorns, roots, leaves, flowers, seeds, nuts, grass, and 
domestic supplies, as coffee, rice, salt, sugar, tea, pepper, and egg- 
shells. These are sometimes boiled in water, milk, wine, or vinegar. 
Such concoctions are given even to babies. 

For snake bites the people employ a lactescent cathartic plant 
called golondrina. Scalds and burns are sometimes treated by the 
application of dog excrement. ; 

In flooding, the Opata women set fire to mescal wine, into which, 
when warm, is dipped a piece of muslin; this is introduced as far 
as possible into the vagina. This treatment is sometimes, though not 
generally, effectual. 

Among the Tarahumare the ancient methods and means of curing 
are as yet fully preserved.¢ The curing of diseases and injuries is 
carried on by native medicine-men, who, at the same time, represent 
intermediaries between the people and deities. The treatment is- 
partly medicinal and partly suggestive and metaphysical. There are 
limited attempts at surgery. Medicinal plants are known generally 
and are often employed without consulting a medicine-man. Certain 
roots are used for disorders of the stomach. For malaria the Tarahu- 
mare employ tascate sabino; for dolores costales (‘‘pains in the chest ”’), 
palo mulato, or kopalkin; for syphilis, chuhkaka or chukuchic, both 
externally and internally; and for many diseases the peyote. They 
have no very reliable remedy for stopping the flow of blood. In frac- 
tures they use peyote; they also cut off the heads of a number of small 
lizards (gartichas) and, after opening their bodies, bind as many as 
possible over the fractured part. The larger open wounds also are 
treated with peyote. In this manner, the writer was told, the Tara- 
humare cured a serious arrow wound in one of the medicine-men. In 
syphilis they use a small animal known, after the Mexicans, as escula- 
pion, and the tarantula, cooking one or both of these and smearing 
the patient’s body with the decoction. Ina case of orchitis attended 
by much swelling the medicine-man applied chewed peyote, and a 
speedy cure resulted after one application. In some diseases the odor 
of the tascate sabino is wafted to the patient. 


a See also Hartman, The Indians of New Mexico, Congrés International des A méricanistes, Stockholm, 
1897; and C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, New York, 1902. 
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In snake bites the wound may be sucked, but the principal remedy 
is the peyote. Sometimes a piece of hot coal or burning wood is applied 
to the wound and the patient is given to drink an infusion of charia 
or fresno (ash). 

The Tarahumare to-day seem to know nothing about trephining, 
an operation which was performed among them in the past to a limited 
extent.¢ The only actual operation learned of was castration. In at 
least one case within recent years this was inflicted as a punishment 
upon the lover of a married woman. 

The materia medica of the Tepecano consists of many herbs, and, 
when these fail, are employed prayer, songs, and ceremonies. The 
herbs most commonly used are palo amargo (native cinchona), herba 
de San Antonio, and oak leaves, for calentura; palo mulato, mainly for 
pains; hiculi (peyote, obtained from the Huichol), vervena, rosa de 
castilla, the root of ko-ho-te, and the seed of ci-ci-va. 

The practice of surgery is not developed to an extent beyond that 
already indicated, but broken bones are given proper care. 

In difficult labor the patient is given to drink a decoction of herba 
buena or rosa de castilla. 

The Huichol® use but a few remedies except the all-important 
peyote or hiculi. There is no isolation of patients. The sick rely on 
the hiculi and the medicine-man, who treats by prayer, incantation, 
and passes over the aching part with saliva. When the patient does 
not improve, he lies in the sun, in the hope that it will help him. 
When a person dies of any disease, everything in the hut is washed, 
and the body of the dead is washed with pochote water, in imitation 
of the holy water of the Catholics. 

The spring water of certain caves, particularly of the sacred cave 
near Santa Catharina, is believed to have curative power. The 
Huichol wash themselves with the water, which contains sulphureted 
hydrogen, and drink of it with a jicara (small bowl made from a 
gourd), which is always to be found at the little pool. ¢ 

The writer was told by the Huichol that they practise but little 
surgery. They treat wounds with applications of water and with the 
hiculi, and stop the flow of blood with lime juice and water; they 
also apply to open wounds plasters of fat. The people offer in 





a See Lumholtz and Hrdlitka, American Anthropologist, x, 1897, 389 et seq. The anatomical and 
anthropometric description is by the writer. 

b See also C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, New York, 1902. 

¢A young Huichol, who came to this cave for cure, was seen by the writer to divest himself of every- 
thing except his breechcloth, approach the little pool, and offer aloud along prayer, after which he drank a 
small bowlful of the water, with his hands applying more of the water to his body. It was a very im- 
pressive performance. The cave is situated in a most rugged canyon and is difficult of access. At the 
main entrance are shrines containing many sacred arrows and other offerings. Inside are numerous 
decorated prayer sticks, shields, and other symbolic objects deposited by the patients. The cave is 
nearly dark, but dry pine splints are always ready near the entrance for use as torches by the visiting 
sick or convalescents. A Huichol family in gala dress was seen to visit the cave to offer thanks for some 
benefit received. The secret of the location of the cave is jealously guarded, and the only way the writer 
could induce a Huichol to guide him to it was to pose himself as a patient. 
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sacred places, in specially constructed little houses or shrines, but 
also in caves and on high rocks, many interestingly decorated prayer 
sticks, asking the deities for cures.” 

The Cora, like the Huichol, are extensively treated by their medi- 
cine-men with prayers and incantations, sucking of the affected 
parts, and pretended neutralization of the bad blood of the disease 
by means of fumes of a cigarette blown on the sore parts or saliva 
smeared thereon during incantations. 

Rhi-ik is a talega, or pouch, made from the cuirass of the armadillo. 
Such a pouch is not only used as a receptacle for a few special articles, 
but is supposed to have medicinal powers of its own. Small pieces 
cooked in water are a remedy for pains in the stomach. 

In consumption, which, though rare, occurs in the tribe, the patient 
endeavors to find a rattlesnake and to cut off his head and tail before 
the reptile is angered. The body of the snake is then washed, 
toasted, and dried and a piece of it is taken with each meal. 

A bed is made of the leaves of the mos-to-chi, an aromatic tree 
smelling somewhat like mint, for patients with frios (malaria). 

Sweating is employed in rheumatism. 

A decoction of gartichas (small lizards) is used for pains in the 
shoulders and body. 

Snake bites are cured by the Cora in the following manner: As 
soon as possible after a bite is inflicted a pig is caught and, its snout 
having been cut off, the raw surface is applied to the wound; some 
of the animal’s blood diluted with warm water is drunk. 

A gunshot wound is treated with slaked lime. When fractures 
occur, reduction and healing are aided by the use of splints and 
bandages. No surgery is employed. 

The Otomi of Hidalgo continue to use many native remedies. 
Some of these have been adopted by the neighboring Mexicans. 

For rabies the Otomi (and now also the Mexicans) around Atengo 
use an infusion of a plant known by them as deshanoi.® One leaf of 
this plant is given to the bitten person in an infusion. Usually the 
leaf is thoroughly crushed and mixed with a cup of hot water. If 
any symptoms of rabies have already appeared, the patient is 
given two leaves or even three leaves at once, but more would be 
regarded as dangerous to life.. Among plants more frequently 
used is aconite, the leaves of which are pasted on the sore spot in 
facial neuralgia or on the temple in headache. © Muikle is a green 
herb, often specially cultivated, whose leaves when cooked turn the 
water red. A decoction of it is used for disorders of the stomach. 
Panathi (“hot fire’’) is a caustic plant which grows to 2 feet in height 





4 See collections in the American Museum of Natural History. 

b An educated Mexican of the district to whom this remedy is known. and who himself has admin- 
istered it, told the writer the plant is the Fullidora capolinata. The native name translated means 
“kills mice’’ (“mata ratons’’). 
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at the base of cactiand bushes or trees. Its leaves applied to the skin 
act like cantharides. Twmba-vaquero, a plant known bythe Otomi as 
well as by the Mexicans, is used also for rabies. According to the 
writer’s informants the bulbous root of this plant isextremely sudorific. 
A quantity of the root that can be piled on a piece of money the size 
of our 25-cent piece has been known to produce sweating lasting three 
days. Trompetia blanca is a plant held in great repute among the 
Otomi and some of their white neighbors as a cure for poisonous bites, 
-including those of snakes. About an ounce of the leaves of this 
plant is crushed on a metate and administered, mixed in a glass of 
pulque. One dose is said to be sufficient as a rule to prevent 
death. Portions of this plant which the writer brought were sent 
for identification to Mr. C. F. Millspaugh, of the Field Museum of 
Natural History, who pronounced it without doubt “a Rubiad in the _ 
Cinchona bailiwick, and known botanically as Manettia reclinata L.” 

So much for Indian medicine. All that has been said in this chap- 
ter, however—and the same statement is applicable to other por- 
tions of this paper—affords merely a glance at the multiple concep- 
tions and practices of the Indians. A thorough investigation of 
Indian notions concerning the various bodily ailments and the means 
employed for curing them, with the reasoning that leads to the 
selection and mode of use of such means, an investigation carried to 
the minutest details would undoubtedly reveal a wealth of additional 
data, invaluable to the study of folklore and of primitive men- 
tality. There is much here that remains to be brought to light. 
And, notwithstanding. the ever-increasing encroachments of «the 
white man’s influence, such investigation is still feasible with most of 
the tribes mentioned. 
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A. NATIVE FOODS 


-Among the San Carlos Apache, Walapai, Pima, and Maricopa, this 
subject received particular attention, opportunities for similar investi- 
gation in other tribes being less favorable. 

In the course of his investigations respecting the principal native 
foods of the San Carlos Apache, the writer learned of the following: 

Xos-ka-tl (“spine sewing:” Echinocereus wislizeni) is a large cac- 
tus, known more commonly as biznaga. The plant has yellow fruit, 
full of small black seeds which are eaten by the Apache after being 
parched, ground, and boiled intomush. In extreme thirst the Indians 
occasionally have recourse to this plant for the somewhat insipid 
juice it contains. All the Indians in the Southwest are acquainted 
with this use of the biznaga. 

The seeds of the chos-tha-stha-ne, a high, branching Opuntia, are 
used in the same manner as those of biznaga; or the flour made from 
the seeds is eaten, followed by drafts of water to aid in the process. 

The red doughnut-like fruit of the i-2é bi-né (Cereus greggii), and 
even the flowers of the plant, are eaten, and the same is true of the 
fruit of the zxos-cho-le or xos-de-chu-le (‘round or short thorn:” 
Mamillaria grahami), a small cactus provided with fish-like spines, 
growing on the high mesas north of Talklai, and of the ‘“‘tufias”’ of 
several varieties of the flat-leaved chus (‘‘thorn”’) cactuses. 

The most valuable of all the cactus fruits, however, is the nol-bia-ga, 
borne by the giant cactus (saguaro, a variety of Cereus giganteus). 
Every year, even up to the present time, when the fruit of this cactus 
begins to ripen many of the Indians move to the locality where the 
plant is found, remaining there for two or three months until the last 
of the fruit has matured and been gathered. This is a period of 
prosperity, and the Indians return home fat. Large quantities of the 
luscious fruit are eaten raw on the spot, and what can not be con- 
sumed there is dried in the sun, made into large cakes, and carried 
home, where it lasts at times for many months. 

The numerous small black seeds of the nol-bia-ga are also used 
alone, being roasted, ground, mixed with water, and eaten as mush. 

Another valuable article of food of these Apache is the mescal 
(Agave, sp.?). First, the leaves of the plant are cut off, leaving a 





a Unfortunately, after six or seven months what is left of these cakes usually has become infested 
with worms. Desiring to buy some of this product, the writer was brought, in February, 1905, a large 
piece in this condition. The native women and children ate from this piece, however, which preseryed 
its good color and smell, without any repugnance whatever to the worms. 
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central body, or core, the size of a large cabbage. This is placed in 

a hole in the ground which has been thoroughly heated, where it 
remains two or three days covered with leafy branches or with grass 
and earth. When it is thought to be properly cooked the mescal is 
tested through a small hole. If ready to be eaten it is brown in color, 
of soft consistency, pleasant smell, and sweet taste, not unlike that 
of weak molasses. The juicy, fat leaf bases are then peeled off and 
eaten by all. The mescal plant is easily digestible and, as it contains 
a large quantity of sugar, must be nutritious. On occasions of great 
_ scarcity of other food mescal alone has been known to sustain the 
Apache as well as other tribes, for weeks and months at a time. 

The banana-like sweetish fruit of one of the ‘‘soap-weeds,”’ or 
yuccas (probably Yucca schottii), is cooked, the skin peeled off, and 
the pulp eaten. If abundant, some of the fruit is dried and preserved 
for future use. 

Of foods other than the cactuses one of the most important is 
mesquite beans. These are gathered in as large quantities as possible* 
and preserved. In time they become partially spoiled owing to the 
presence of worms, but this does not prevent them being used. In 
preparing them for food they are pounded into a pulp, for this process 
a cavity being made in any convenient rock; the pulp is then soaked 
in cold water, the mass being squeezed out by the hands or through 
a basket; the remnants are thrown away, and the sweet liquid is 
drunk. Another way of preparing mescal is to let the whole beans 
dry, pick out and discard the seeds, pound the pods thoroughly, and 
mix with cold or warm water; the dish is eaten as mush, without 
boiling. 

Regarding roots and bulbs the San Carlos people know but little. 
They eat, however, raw or cooked, the small onion-like or radish-like 
bulb of the chil-chi(Dichelostemma, var. Brodiaca, capitata pauciflora), 
which is very common on the gravelly bluffs and plains of the San 
Carlos reservation. These are eaten in the spring, by persons of all 
ages. Having collected a supply of these bulbs, the writer, with 
Captain Kelley, the agent of the reservation, cooked them with 
salt and butter, finding them somewhat glutinous, but agreeable to the 
taste and also, apparently, quite nutritious and without unpleasant 
after effects. The plant has a blue flower which is also eaten raw. 

The leaves of a small plant known as 7-tdén are used as greens. 
They are eaten raw, or are chopped up, mixed with a little fat and 
salt, and boiled. 

_ Of berries, the San Carlos Apache eat those of the sas’-chil (“soft 
wood:”’ Canotia holocantha), and also sometimes the small black ber- 
ries that grow on a bush in the valleys known as chi-ln-tlézh; those of 
a bush known as chin-ko-ja, growing in the mountains; and finally, 
though now but rarely, the juniper berries. The red berries of the 
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chin-ko-ja are washed and then crushed and dried. For use as 
food, they are ground, stirred with water, and drunk, or eaten as 
thin mush. The mixture is said to look much like broken-up canned 
tomatoes, but tastes much better. It is reputed to be a good food 
for sick persons. The juniper berries are boiled and eaten without 
seasoning. 

Acorns are used as food but little; those from the scrub oak are pre- 
ferred to others. They are ground, mixed with chopped-up boiled 
meat and soup, and thus eaten. The mixture is said to be “very 
good.” Pifion nuts, when ripe, are gathered in quantities and eaten 
raw or roasted; black walnuts, which are somewhat smaller than 
those of the eastern United States, are eaten raw. 

Of seeds the San Carlos people sometimes use the kloh-tzo and the 
nap-tzi, samples of which were not obtainable. The kloh-tzo is said 
to look much like rye, but is smaller; the grass from which it is 
obtained grows in the mountains where pines are found. The seeds 
after being ground are boiled for a short time, and the mixture is 
then eaten with a little salt, like mush. The nap-tzi is also the seed 
of a grass that grows in the mountains. The seeds are roasted and 
well ground; hot water is then added and the mixture is eaten as 
mush. 

The native foods of the Walapai are many. The writer collected a 
number of samples (now in the American Museum. of Natural His- 
tory), but these do not include all that are used, for, at the time of 
his visit, no specimens of a few varieties could be found. Specimens 
of the following or data concerning them were found: 

Ke-th-pi-la, a grass appearing early in summer in the mountains. 
The seeds are called iat. The women gather these seeds and save 
them in bags for future use. To make them ready for use the seeds 
are parched, and ground on the metate; they are then eaten, after 
being stirred in cold water into a mush; or more water is added and 
. the mixture after being well stirred is drunk. 

M’-nat is a species of yucca, the same whose brownish root is used 
in basketry. The plant has a greenish fruit, from which the Walapai 
prepare a kind of dried molasses. The women roast the fruit to a 
certain extent on coals, then break it open, pick out and throw away 
the seeds, pound the pulp on stones, and spread it on grass in the 
sun. After the mass has lain in the sun for a day or two it forms 
large cakes, as much as a yard in diameter; these are folded and pre- 
served as they are, or are roasted more and then stored away. The 
cake is called m’-na-ta-la-va. The Walapai eat this as it is or cooked 
more; at times they drink an infusion of it. The taste of the half- 
dried m’na-ta-la-va is quite pleasant and preferable to that of the 


@ Some of the plants here mentioned it was not possible to obtain at the season when the writer vis- 
ited the reservation, while others were obtained, but, being without foliage and flowers, could not be 
identified. 
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somewhat similarly prepared cactus cakes farther south; in whatever 
form it is consumed it has no ill effects. 

Mesquite beans, or tzi-mu-kui-la, are used extensively as food. 
The pods are crushed on the metate, mixed with water and a little 
salt, and the whole is drunk or eaten. The beans also are occasionally 
used, being crushed and eaten as mush. No bread is made from 
eines Bods or beans. 

The tufia, or prickly pear, the fruit of the ordinary broad-and-flat- 
leaved cactuses, is collected, peeled, split, freed as much as possible 
from the seeds, and spread upon the grass for drying, like peaches. 
When well dried it is usually pounded and broken into smaller pieces, 
and thus preserved. In this form the fruit is called hA-te’, or he-te’. 
Before being eaten it is soaked in water, the mixture afterwards being 
stirred. Occasionally the he-te’ is eaten as it is; it is never cooked. 

A-a, or a-ag, is the fruit of the gigantic cactus, a variety closely 
related to the more southern pitahaya. Most of this fruit is consumed 
fresh, but some is peeled, then crushed and allowed to dry. It is 
eaten fresh or dried and generally without further preparation. Occa- 
sionally the dry fruit is soaked in water to make a pleasant-tasting 
drink. 

E-m-tak is the seed of a certain grass which grows in the mountains. 
The seed is gathered during the summer. The women roast it in 
baskets by mixing it with hot charcoal; they then crush it on the 
metate. After adding water the mixture is eaten in the form of mush 
or whey. 

E~at, or i-iat, is a berry, the fruit of a low bush that grows in the 
valleys. It is gathered in summer. The women spread it on a clean 
exposed place, and leave it for a week or ten daysin the sun to dry. 
In this form it is tied up in muslin and kept. Before being eaten the 
dried berries are moistened, crushed, and mixed with cold water. 
Sometimes, however, they are eaten dry. 

Me-chir-k, or me-chir-ke, is the seed of a bunch grass, which grows to 
about 24 feet in height, in the mountains. The seed is roasted with 
charcoal, crushed on the metate, boiled, and eaten with the addition 
of a little salt, as mush. 

Ke-the-e’ is a red berry which grows on a bush whose stems are used 
in basketry. The berries are first dried in the sun on the ground. For 
use as food, they are crushed, mixed with water, sweetened with mescal 
or sugar, and eaten in a more or less liquid state. 

S-le is the seed of a grass growing in the valleys in bunches to about 
1 foot in height. The seed is gathered in summer. It may be eaten 
either raw or roasted. After being crushed on the metate it is boiled, 
and eaten as mush; or it is roasted, crushed, and eaten mixed with 
water. 

Wi-yal, or mescal; similar to Wiens known under the name else- 
where, though the species is undetermined. The Walapai dig large 
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holes in the ground in which they make fires of wood. While this 
is burning stones are thrown in; thesé are allowed to remain after the 
fire burns out. After being cleaned, the mescal is placed in the holes 
and covered with grass and earth; here it is left usually two days and 
nights. 

E-kho is the pifion nut. These nuts are eaten either raw or roasted, 
like peanuts. 

The Pima plant pop corn, having learned to do so, they say, long 
ago from the Mexican Indians. They roast the pop corn in a pot and 
add salt. 

Pinole is prepared in a simple manner by roasting and grinding. 
Nothing is mixed with it until the pinole is to be eaten, when some 
add salt and others sugar. 

The mesquite beans are still one of the most favored of the Pima 
native foods. They are dried in quantities and preserved in the store- 
houses. In preparing them for use as food they are crushed in a 
mortar and passed through a sieve; then the women line baskets 
with clean cloths on which are placed successive layers of the pow- 
dered beans, each layer being sprinkled with water. When the bas- 
kets are filled a piece of cloth is tied over the top of each which is 
then set out over night. The mass cakes together, and can be kept 
for an indefinite time without becoming spoiled or wormy. It is 
eaten without further preparation, and ismuch liked. The Pima also 
make a sort of dough out of the fresh pounded mesquite beans, which 
is cooked in the form of round cakes. 

Another very popular food is prepared by roasting and grinding 
ordinary corn and mixing the meal with the juice obtained by putting 
crushed mesquite beans into cold water which is then brought to the 
steeping point. The Pima also drink the mesquite bean juice; “it 
makes them well.’ 

The screw-bean, ku-u-dje (Prosopis odorata, Prosopis pubescens), 
which grows in profusion along the Gila, is also utilized. The beans 
are gathered and dried in the sun. For food they are pounded up 
in a mortar and the meal mixed with cold water is left to stand for 
five or ten minutes; the liquid is then squeezed into another vessel 
and used as a drink. 

Mescal, which is not found in the immediate neighborhood, is used 
but seldom; it is baked in the usual manner. 

As to cactus fruits, that of the saguaro is eaten in smaller quantities 
than among other tribes, the plant being less common. The sirup of 
the fruit is much liked. 

The fruit of a Cylindriopuntia, growing on the flats near Sacaton, 
is used as food to a limited extent, and the same is true of that of 
the a-a-dji-naf (‘slender cactus:” Opuntia leptocaulis). These small 
fruits are eaten raw, the seeds being thrown out. 
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The biznaga cactus, known by the Pima as tsa-ult, also serves occa- 
sionally as food. The top is removed and the inside pulp is sliced 
and cooked, usually together with the pods of the mesquite beans; 
the combination is said to be very agreeable to the taste. 

Still another variety of cactus fruit used is that of the hd-na-ma, 
one of the largest of the Opuntias. The rather small, yellowish, 
somewhat acid fruit is collected by the Pima as well as by the Papago, 
dried and stored for future use. In gathering it women employ two 
pieces of saguaro ribs tied together like thongs; they clean off a suit- 
able space on the ground where, with the aid of branches from nearby 
bushes, the fruit is rolled about the sand until all the spines are 
removed. A hole is then dug in the ground, into which are put 
stones; on these a fire is built, and when the hole is thoroughly 
heated the ashes are removed, some of the hot stones being allowed 
to remain. It is then lined with fresh chu-hch-kun-ek (Dondia suf- 
frutescens), and the cactus fruit is put in and covered with the same 
plant; on this are laid the remaining hot stones, and the whole coy- 
ered with earth is left over night.. The next day the fruit is taken 
out and dried; it can then be kept indefinitely. When it is to be 
eaten it is boiled with ohpon leaves, salted, and taken with pinole. 

The hd-na-mi is also cooked in pots and eaten with the addition of 
a plant known as on-ka-wa-ne; in this case the juice is extracted and 
not used. 

H6-wich is the fruit of a yucca (probably Yucca schottii; Palmer 
speaks of it as Y. baccata) growing in the mountainous parts of the 
Papago country and used by both the Papago and the Pima as food. 
The fruit is brought by the Papago and sold to the Pima in a dried 
state. It looks somewhat like bananas halved and dried, and even in 
the raw state is sweet and agreeable. It is ordinarily eaten cooked, 
with the addition of white flour; but it is also eaten raw. 

Of berries the Pima relish those of the u-us dji-wuht-paht (Condalia . 
obovata), a bush growing along the lower Gila. These black berries 
are eaten raw by the Pima, and also by the Maricopa, roasted, or 
sirup is made from them. When eaten raw the solid parts are thrown 
away. The roasting is done in a frying pan and the berries are then’ 
eaten without additions. To make sirup the women cook and stra 
the berries, boiling the juice to the desired consistency. The sirup 
is used on bread or otherwise, as in the case of saguaro sirup or honey. 

The kwa’-wuh-le (Lycitum fremontii), a bush growing along the 
Gila and on the low slopes of the neighboring hills, bears red berries 
which the Pima gather and cook in pots, the mixture being eaten 
either warm or cold, generally with the addition of sugar. 

Only one native bulb is used as food. It is the evx’-ko-we (‘under- 
ground-bulb:”’ Hoffmansegia stricta), a small bulb, nearly black on 
the surface, which is dug out of the ground with considerable labor. 
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It is boiled and eaten without additions. Occasionally the bulb is 
eaten raw, but consumed in that state in quantity it may give rise to 
‘“sickness of the stomach.” 

A number of native seeds are used as food in case of want. Like 
all the other Indians the Pima eat roasted squash seeds. The people 
say that in former times they cultivated a certain plant for its seeds, 
which they used as food. The name of the plant was khof or kopf 
(as pronounced by different individuals). It had big pods, with many 
small seeds somewhat like those of the saguaro in color and size. 
This seed was roasted, ground, and eaten like mush. 

U-u-tam (Atriplex lentiformis) is a bush growing near the Gila. 
The seeds are gathered and pounded up in a wooden mortar, the bran 
being blown away. The mass is then placed on the inside bark of the 
cottonwood, laid in a heated hole in the ground and covered with 
more cottonwood bark, all being overlaid by grass or brush. It is 
allowed to remain thus for two days, when the meal is taken out, 
mixed with water, and eaten as mush with the occasional addition 
of salt. 

Th-tan is a bush growing in the Gila valley; the seeds are roasted, 
ground, cooked, and eaten as mush. 

Another seed used for food is that of a plant known as /ti-u-waht 
(Sophia pinnata). It is parched, ground, and eaten mixed with 
cold or hot water. 

Both the Pima and Papago use as food the seed of a grass known 
as show-ou-wat. The grass is gathered and rubbed on the concave 
part of a basket so that the seeds come out. These are thrown up and 
down, causing the bran to fly off into the air. The seeds are then 
ground and put into cold water and sugar is added; the liquid is 
used asadrink. The Papago use it much in summer, saying it cools 
them off. 

Té-hapk (‘smooth’) is a kind of grass which has small black 
oblong seeds used as food by both the Pima and the Papago. They 
are prepared like the seeds of the show-ou-wat. 

The Pima used to eat also the seeds of the ironwood (Olneya 
tesota). As these seeds are bitter, it was the custom to put them 
into deep baskets which were hung overnight, each from four poles, 
ina swift current in the river. In the morning the seeds were dried 
and then preserved for future use. Before being eaten the seeds were 
roasted, and ground coarse. Another way of preparing these seeds 
was to grind them coarse, putting the meal into a clean hole in the 
sand near the river; here water was poured over the meal for a long 
while until all the bitterness was washed away. The final prepara- 
tion and mode of eating the seeds were the same in both cases. 

Of greens, the Pima use the onch-ki-ie-wak (‘salt green”), a plant 
growing in the spring along the Gila. The leaves are cooked without 
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seasoning or other addition, and the water is pressed out. Meantime 
there have been roasted and ground together some small beans and 
maize; these are mixed with the leaves and thus eaten. Sometimes the 
greens are eaten with pinole or with the cooked fruit of the hdnami. 

Djeh-t-ka-tak (Amsinckia tesselata) is a plant which grows near the 
Gila. The young leaves are eaten raw without preparation. 

Ni'-a-tam (Malva borealis) is another plant growing in the Gila 
valley, the fresh leaves of which serve the Pima as food. The leaves 
are cooked, mixed with white flour, again cooked, and eaten without 
further preparation. 

Oh’-pon (Chenopodium?) is a low spreading plant which grows in 
abundance near the Gila all along the Pima reservation. The green 
tops are boiled by the Indians and when cooled are drained, mixed 
with lard and occasionally with. salt, and eaten with tortillas; some- 
times the green tops are chewed raw. 

Chu-hu-ki-ia is a small plant the leaves of which the Pima use for 
food in the fall. They usually eat them cooked, with the addition of 
salt, in the same way as spinach, but occasionally they chew the 
leaves raw. 

Of chrt’-qu-a-tak (Amsinckia spectabilis) the part used is the young 
leaves, which are eaten raw. They are rolled into a ball, chewed, 
and swallowed. 

- Inthe case of mo-o-tat’k (Orobranche multiflora), the entire plant is 
used for food. It is somewhat bitter. The Pima eat it cooked 
without the addition of salt or sugar or other substance. 

Of sé-wi-je (canaigre: Rumex hymenosepalus) a common plant in 
the Gila valley, the Pima used to eat the stalks. They cooked these 
in pots, or roasted them in the ashes; then, after peeling them, they 
ate the inside. The root is often chewed by the children, and is also 
used medicinally in the tribe. 

Chu-hch-kun-ek (“black salty: Dondia suffrutescens), a small bush 
growing along the Gila, is considered poisonous. Nevertheless, as 
mentioned before, the Pima use the leaves and stalks to line the 
holes in which they roast the fruit of the hdnami cactus. The purpose 
of lining the holes with this plant is to give the cactus fruit a salty 
taste and also to keep up a moist heat. 

Another of the native foods of the Pima is the honey of the wild 
bees; it is, however, obtained but seldom. A favorite sweet of the 
Pima children is the honey which a small solitary bee deposits in 
mud cells in the ground. The bee digs a tunnel about 6 inches 
long below the surface of the ground, and there makes one, two, 


or even three little jars of mud, in which it secretes a thick, sweet, 
a se 

@ According to Dr. Wm. H. Ashmead, of the National Museum, who was shown a specimen, the cell 
or pocket is made by a species belonging to the family Authophoride, probably of the genus Autho- 
phora, or Melissodes; without the bee .tself the species could not be definitely identified. These bees 
store up honey and pollen, pleasant enough to taste, in their clay cells, never pure honey alone. 
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yellowish juice. The children dig for these little “ jars’’ and eat the 
honey. They call it mé-wa-li chuh-nie (“fly sirup’’). 

Chewing gum: Various vegetal substances are chewed by the 
Indians of most tribes. Among the Pima in the early spring every- 
body, the children in particular, chews the cottony substance from the 
inside of the a-wh-pa ha-vu-po-le-tek (““cottonwood-berries,” the buds 
of Populus fremontii wislizeni). Often this is mixed with a little raw 
tallow “to make it chew longer.” It is used partly for the little sweet- 
ness which it contains, but mainly because it affords long chewing. 
The use of the root of the sé-wi-je (Rumex hymenosepalus), chewed 
much by the school girls, has already been mentioned. A variety 
of chewing gum is obtained from the to-havs (Encelia farinosa), 
growing in the hills. This plant has numerous stalks, which reach 
about 20 inches in height. On some of these stalks appear small 
quantities of amber-colored gum, which is gathered by the Indians 
and chewed as it is. It has but little taste, but otherwise possesses 
the characteristics of the ordinary chewing gum. The juice is not 
swallowed; it is said that this would cause poisoning, though not 
fatal in its effects. The best chewing gum is said to be made from 
a plant known as wi-i-pam (“gum”). This chewing gum is known 
as well by the Maricopa and the Papago living in the Gila valley 
as by the Pima. The plant is a vine which grows on fences in the 
fields. A variety of it known as pan-o wi-i-pam (‘fox gum’’) grows 
in arroyos. The Indians obtain the milky juice from the tops of 
these plants or from their fruit. Thisis gathered in little vessels, from 
which are filled the hollow stalks of the pumpkin vine; these are 
then tied at both ends, and roasted for a few minutes in hot ashes, 
when the gum is ready for chewing. It is sweetish and harmless. 
The juice is swallowed. This chewing gum is much praised by the 
Indians, who say that it excels our commercial article. 

The Maricopa use most of the native foods known to the Pima. 
Their pinole is made in the same way as that of the Pima; occasion- 
ally they add to it the Mexican panoche (crude sugar). The fruit 
of the saguaro is scarce in their country; that of ku’-de-ep (one 
of the Opuntias) is eaten raw; that of the hdnami, known as tat, is 
dried, pounded, ground with wheat, and stirred with hot water into 
a thick mixture, and is eaten in this state. The Maricopa eat the 
same kinds of berries as the Pima, the black berry (Condalia obovata) 
being known as w-é, the red (Lycium fremontii) as xtét. The ohpon 
plant is also eaten, after being prepared by boiling with the addition 
of powdered cactus fruit (¢at) and wheat; with this is drunk a mixture 
of pinole and water. 

Ek-sé-we is a seed which looks much like that of alfalfa, but the 
two plants are not related. The Maricopa roast the seed in baskets 
with hot coals, and grind it fine; it is eaten mixed with water. 
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Among the Tarahumare a plant called maquasdvi is dried and 
kept in jars; it is boiled with salt and eaten like spinach. Large 
quantities of mescal and pitaya fruits are consumed, and there are 
other wild fruits, berries, and nuts that are gathered in their seasons 
for food. When corn is scarce the people have recourse to the leaves 
of nopal (flat-leaved cactus) and the roots of saravi, or herba del oso. 
’ The flowers of the pines, the flowers:and young leaves of the ash tree, 
a plant known as chinaka, leaves of beans and squashes, young maize, 
various seeds, roots, and other vegetal substances are eaten. 
Hartman’ mentions chenopodium and the male flowers and young 
leaves of oak. In the summer months several varieties of mush- 
rooms are gathered for food. 

The mountain Yaqui, as well as the Tepehuane, Tepecano, Huichol, 
Cora, and some of the Tarasco, use, particularly in seasons of want, 
a large variety of native vegetal foods, including a great variety of 
wild fruits, roots, leaves, greens, and nuts, but among those of the 
Mexican Indians who live in proximity to the whites, as the lowland 
Yaqui, Opata, Pima, Aztec, Otomi, and others, the knowledge and 
utilization of these resources have greatly diminished. Most of the 
Mexican tribes were visited in the dry season, when collection of the 
food plants was impossible. 


a The Indians of North-Western Mexico, in Congrés International des Américanistes, Stockholm, 
1894, 128. See also C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, New York, 1902. ; 
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459. .| 105.8 | 58.6 | 47.2 | 18.167 | 172 |___.. GOP aa ce 16.4 | 14.6 | 12.95 | 89.02 | 78.97 | 88.70 | 14.65 
460. .| 106.3 | 61.2 | 45.1 | 20.435 | 193 | Considerable. . SG) (LS BN CL2 Oeste cn orl hoe dee = 14. 40 
461..| 106.4 | 61.5 | 44.9 | 21.795 | 205 | Moderate..... (17. 1)}(14. 2) CRS2 ee alc ce mt 2: 15.00 
B62 52) LOSI | 260N2 |49.6: | cess 5.) cee Wome Gs 2 16.2 | 14.8 |.12.15 | 91.36 | 75.00 | 82.09 | 14.38 
463. .| 110.0 | 60.9 | 49.1 | 21.319 | 194 | Considerable. .|(15. SES 56) L2G) a ereette ono pares 14. 67 
464. .| 112.6 | 62.8 | 49.8 | 22.703 | 202 | None......... 17.2 6505) 12:9) 94.15 | 75.44 | 80.12 | 15.37 
465. .| 114.6 | 64.6 | 50.0 | 23.587 | 206 | Considerable. .|(15. TULLE SHEA IY ls < cccal pe snc ah 14, 33 
466. .| 115.0 | 63.7 | 51.3 | 22.703 | 197 | None ._....... £75 45.01) 12.5 87.72 | 73.10 | 88.33 | 14.87 
467..| 116.9 63. Bi oes || 22703 | 294 Loe on Ose 16.6 || 1552 | 1227. 91.57 | 76.51 | 83.55 | 14.87 
eee) TES OMB 22 7 HOO sec acac lence Moderate.s<s | Ci7e2)) (lbs 4) (208) Jo. co on lleepece ee 15.13 
469. .| 119.7 | 65.6 | 54.1 | 24.948 | 208 | None......... V7 Wa. Ol 12.7 85.38 | 74.27 | 86.99 | 14.80 
470. .| 119.8 | 66.9 | 52.9 | 23.610 | 197 | Slight........ (@H626))((1523) 12.8) ook. oo). cen eeee oe 14.90 
At oe FeO) ese Oui bae9 85.71 | 73.71 | 86.00 | 15.13 
aye. 17.7 | 15.2 | 13.65 | 85.88 | 77.12 | 89.80 | 15.52 
473... 16.9 | 14.6 | 12.4 | 86.39 | 73.37 | 84.93 | 14.63 
474... 5 i f 47.4. |) 16.0) |) 12.7 86.21 | 72.99 | 84.67 | 15.03 
475. .| 124.1 | 68.5 | 55.6 | 27.692 | 223 | Slight........ (@GR8) G49) (S55) eee cele ce ae eee eee = 15. 08 
476. .| 125.5 | 70.3 | 55.2 | 29.507 | 235 | Moderate..... CLGES)G478) (2: 65) byte. 2a oil sie ax oral eases 14.75 
477. .| 126.2 | 69.5 | 56.7 | 29.030 | 230 | Considerable. . CIGSD ds. 8)) (le. OS) se goal .,. woleeees. 2 14.95 
478. .| 126.7 | 70.0 | 56.7 | 29.053 | 229 | Slight........ (6 8)(162:3)) (13525) eens oles eae aes 15. 28 
479. .| 127.2 | 69.3 | 57.9 | 30.414 | 239 | None......-.. wl7.6 | 15.0 | 12.35 | 85.28 | 70.17 | 82.34 | 14.98 
480. .| 127.3 | 70.6 | 56.7 | 32.659 | 256 | Considerable. . (£5539) 5x4)! (12.5) 13S rewiecliice Seeetee en: 14. 60 
481. .| 127.6 | 70.0 | 57.6 | 29.030 | 228 | Slight........ CLS) (i523) (Si 2) ewe No.2 onc eames cies: 15. 33 
482. .| 128.0 | 69.8 | 58.2 | 29.030 | 227 | Moderate..-.. GLE SOD CLASS yi GL27G yaliectetccealeoeis aealeene aes 2 14. 57 
483. .| 128.1 | 69.1 | 59.0 | 30.414 | 238 | None....__... 1602), 16.4); 12.5 95.06 | 77.16 ; 81.17 | 14.70 
484. .| 128.4 | 67.9 | 60:5 | 27.692 | 216 |..__. Owe: 3. 17.0 | 14.6 | 12.45 | 85.88 | 73.24 | 85.28 | 14.68 
485. .| 128.5 | 69.6 | 58.9 | 29.9388 | 233 |__._. Gomes ons 18.0 | 15.4 | 13.2 85.56 | 73.33 | 85.71 | 15.53 
486. .| 128.9 | 70.8 | 58.1 | 29.484 | 229 | Pronounced’. .|(17. 4) (GSO) (GL295)) | Sei 2 eal oe veers ee ees 15. 45 
| 487....\°129.1 | 70.2} 58.9 | 27.230 | 211 | None.-..-.... 17.2 | 15.0 | 12.75 | 87.21 | 74.13 | 85.00 | 14.98 
488. .| 129.1 | 71.8 | 57.3 | 29.960 | 232 | Considerable. .|(16. 4)|(16.2)|(13.0) |.......|......-|...---- 15.20 
489. .| 129.3 | 70.2 | 59.4 | 29.988 | 232-] None......... 18.0 | 15.4 | 12.85 | 85.66 | 71.39 | 83.45 | 15. 42 
490. .| 129.5 | 69.5 | 60.0 | 29.507 | 228 | Moderate..... iA CSS IGCa cA Nase See. oo omens 15. 50 
491. .| 129.8 | 69.6 | 60.2 | 33.566 | 259 | Considerable..|(16.7)|(15. SUZ Cie ets. See See 14. 97 
492. .| 129.9 | 70.1 | 59.8 | 32.206 | 248 |_._.. DOs. akan (73) Cl5..8); | (ids O5)\|j2s <2 |= semeeteeecer 15, 38 
493. .| 130.0 | 70.8 | 59.2 | 32.206 | 248 | Moderate..... (17. 0) | (15. 8) | (13. 6) 15. 47 
494. .| 130.4 | 71.3 | 59.1 | 34.474 | 264 | Slight........ (17. 4)| (15. 5) | (18. 2) 15,37 
BOSE fatoU, oh Ost | GOr4 122. 2o.[. 262. Wane... aac8 754) 15.0) 1237 86.21 |-72.99 | 84.67 | 15.03 
AG. I 18007 |) 72.05) 58. 7) 30.'321, | 239 |e... COT eee. 17.7 | 16.0 | 13.15 | 90.40 | 74.29 | 82.19 | 15.62 
497. .| 131.0 | 70.3 | 60.7 | 29.938 | 228 | Slight........ CU72) (2552) (E365) 2a oo, Soe lao see 15. 35 
498. .| 131.2 | 67,4 | 63.8 | 29,030 | 221 | None......... 17,1 | 14.8 | 12.6 | 86.55 | 73.68 | 85,14 | 14,83 
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IL. Inpran CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TABLE 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(2) APACHE BOYS—Continued 










































































Ps 3S Head 

bo =. = 

a | g oul peS | | ay ie meee 

2 ; 53 Sa\5 |8* ules Teams 5 

a Q> w ~ ric} PO 2 oo a 3 

; ; 2 | 27 32] Deformation | 3 A)s. igs Ae By | By 5 

° = 5 as as Aes H/ EK [S43] of | 38 A 

4 ch "bo =. ‘8 > | (occipital com- s2 S2/%_9/ 2 as rel 2 

2 # 3 |e a ls pression). 29 8 Aigs 8o| ‘al 24 be Bigs 

pe ee eis ce|e (325, 2|2 |2 | é 

Bee. Wee elit E IF a° a 1s oY ae ce 5 

cm. | cm. | cm. kg. \grm. cm, | cm. | cm. 

499. .| 131.3 | 72.1 | 59.2 | 32.206 | 245 | Moderate... (17.0) (15.2) (13, 85). 22-8 of ae meee eee *} 15.02 
500. -| 131.8 | 73.4 | 58.4 | 33.589 | 255 | None .......-.- 17.6 | 15.6 | 12.85 | 88.64 | 73.02 | 82.37 | 15.35 
501. .| 131.8 | 73.1 | 58.7 | 31.321 | 287 | Considerable. .|(16. 8)|(15. 2)/(18.5) |.------|-..-.--|--.----| 15.17 
502. .| 132.6 | 70.7 | 61.9 | 30.867 | 233 | None .......-. 17.3 | 14.2 | 12.85 | 82.08 | 73.83 | 90.49 | 14.78 
503. .| 132.6 | 72.2 | 60.4 | 31.752 | 239 | Slight........ (46-;8)|5:6)) (22565) os oe | ee oe ae 15.02 
504. -| 133.0 | 72.6 | 60.4 | 31.298 | 235 |_.... dors icctle (1688) 1( 14-6) (4259) Nese ele ese ees sere 14.77 
505. | 133.2 | 70.4 | 62.8 | 35.381 |} 265 |..... domes: (7.2) (1S. 0) (13538 Saea-- = | See eee eee 15.15 
506 . -| 133.3 | 74.2 | 59.1 | 32,228 |°242 | Moderate. ....|/(17.8)|(15. 7)| (18.4) |.-----.|....---|--..--- 15. 63 
507. -| 133.4 | 70.8 | 62.6 | 30.164 | 226 | Slight........ (C17. 1) } 650) C255) oe sees aoe ee | eee 14. 87 
508. -) 133.6 |.70.1 | 63.5 | 30.845 | 281 |..__. Oat eens U2) NCEA. WLS. ND) care = oats ole eee 15. 02 
509. .| 133.9 | 72.4 | 61.5 | 35.857 | 268 | None....-.--. 17.5 | 14.7 | 13.0 | 84.00 | 74.29 | 88.44 | 15.07 
510. .| 134.0 | 73.1 | 60.9-| 31.298 | 233 | Moderate..... (1725) CLG: ON (1825) eoee antes c= ee neeee 15. 68 
511. .| 134.0 | 72.3 | 61. 7 | 82.228 | 240 | Considerable. .| (16. 8)| (15. 4)| (18. 65)|.-.----|-..-.--]...---- 15. 28 
512. .| 134.5 | 73.0 | 61.5 | 32.682 | 243 | Moderate..... (16.:5) (15:5) | (12285) 2- sees] eee 14.95 
513. .| 134.6 | 72.7 | 61.9 | 29.484 | 219 | Considerable..!(16.0)|(15.1)| 13.05 |....--.|.....--|.....-- 14.72 
514. .| 134.7 | 70.5 | 64.2 |. 29.507 | 219 | None....-.-.- 18.0 | 14.6 | 18.0 | 81.11 | 72.22 | 89.04 | 15.20 
515. .) 135.2 | 72.9 | 62.3 | 33.113 | 245 |._... dO sac see se 16.8 | 14.7 | 12.8 | 87.40 | 76.19 | 87.07 | 14.77 
516. .| 135.7 | 72.1 | 63.6 | 34.496 | 254 |-.__. d0!-5-ce ne 17.5 | 15.0 | 12.6 | 85.71 | 72.00 | 84.00 | 15.03 
517. .| 136.0 | 73.1 | 62.9 | 34.474 | 253 | Moderate...-. (AG2A) CL b53) 12:75) ace ola eee 15,15 
518. .| 136.4 | 72.7 | 63.7 | 37.649 | 276 | Considerable. .|(16.8)| (15. 4)| (13.0) |--..---|...----]...-..- 15. 07 
519. .| 136.4 | 73.5 | 62.9.| 34.927 | 256 | None......--- 18.1 | 16.2 | 12.4. | 89.50 | 68.51 | 76.54 | 15.57 
520. .| 186.5 | 71.8 | 64.7'] 31.752 | 233 |..__. Oe mesreae 17.2 | 15.0 | 13.3 | 87.21 | 77.33 | 88.67 | 15:17 
521. .| 136.5 | 71.8 | 64.7 | 34.020 | 249 | Considerable. .|(16.6)| (14. 7)| (12. 25)|.......|.......|....--- 14, 52 
522. .| 136.8 | 73.4 | 63.4 | 32.228 | 234 | None........- 17.1 | 15.1 | 13.0 | 88.30 | 76.02 | 86.09 | 15.07 
523. .| 137.7 | 72.4 | 65.3 | 34.927 | 254 | Moderite.-..-. (16-'6)@.5s4) (1258) See aoeis aoe a eee ee 14. 93 
524. .| 138.4 | 73.6 | 64.8 | 36.742 | 265 |..... GOs nose ae (O56)}(155 4) 1258) Ee oe ele eee 14.93 
525. .| 188.7 | 75.8 | 62.9 | 38.556 | 278 |..... Ore et (1727) GLo36)|\1ar4): ase osha, oe eee 15. 57 
526. .| 139.0 | 74.0 | 65.0 | 36.742 | 264 | Slight.......- (16-6) 105.10) (12505) esas eres coins em 14. 85 
527. .| 139.2 | 73.9 | 65.3 | 38.556 | 277 17.9 | 15.4; 12.4 | 86.03 | 69.27 | 80.52; 15. 23 
528. .| 139.7 | 75.7 | 64.0 | 38.102 | 273 17.5 | 15.4 | 13.05 | 88.00 | 74.58 | 84.74 | 15.32 
§29. .| 140.3 | 73.9 | 66.4 | 41.731 | 297 17.6 | 15.1 | 12.85 | 85.80 | 73.02 | 85.10 | 15.18 
530. .| 140.8 | 74.8 | 66.0 | 36.311 , 258 16.8 | 14.8 | 12.75 | 88.10 | 75.89 | 86.15 | 14.78 
531 ~-|| 140.8 | 75,0) | 65.8 | 37.649" || 267 | Considerable. .\\(17.3)|(16:3)|- -.-.--|)-.-+--}2-sese|-sce es eee 
532. .| 140.8 | 75.0 | 65.8 | 37.915 | 268 |._... Gol paaeees C6. S)GGI2 SSB) he toate oneal eee 15. 53 
533. .| 141.0 | 73.9 | 67.1 | 40.370 | 286 | None........- 18.1 | 15.0 | 13.25 | 82.87 | 73.21 | 88.34 | 15.45 
534. .| 141.2 | 75.8 | 65.4 | 37.649 | 267 Considerable. = (16.5) ib 6) (18.4) hea ae hele bac ees 15.17 
535. .| 141.5 | 73.4 | 68.1 | 35.381 | 250 | None... -| 17.4 | 14.9] 13.0 | 85.63 | 74.71 | 87.25 | 15.10 
536. .| 142.0 | 72.5.) 69.5 | 38.102 | 268 |..... do 17.8 | 15.3 | 12.7 | 85.96 | 71.35 | 83.01 | 15.27 
537. .| 142.1 | 73.0 | 69.1 | 35.403 | 249 | Slight.......- (16.4155 6) G30 eerceet se se eeemee 15.00 
538 . .| 142.8 | 77.0 | 65.8 | 39.032 | 273 | None......... 17.5 | 15.7 | 13.3 | 89.71 | 76.00 | 84.71 | 15.50 
539. .| 142.8 | 73.0 | 69.8 | 39.010 | 273 | Slight........ CLI) L622) Si) lee. cleat ae eee 15.27 
540. .| 143.0 | 74.2 | 68.8 | 37.218 | 260 | None........- 17.1 | 15.3 | 12.75 | 89.47 | 74.56 | 83.34 | 15.05 
541...) 143.3 | 75.7 | 67.6 | 40.370 | 282 |..... do 17.2 | 15.8 | 12.9 | 91.86 | 75.00 | 81.65 | 15.30 
542. .| 144.9 | 72.4 | 72.5 | 39.939 | 275 | Slight........ (1759) 1 (2651) (13:8) see see eo eee eee 15. 67 
543. .| 144.9 | 78.2 | 66.7 | 41.731 | 288 | Considerable. . (16.4) (16. 3) (12. 6B) ieee oe newer lee eee 14. 78 
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TABLE 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 



























































ai 3° Head. 

» 3 5 1 a a j 

a he Eb: Se ee hg ee 3 

Z las we 2 q Roam ro) 3 oo 3 3 

4 re Ss Ae S| Deformation | &2 | 5 yl3a.-| 8 Bu | Ey 8 

q a oh LY E & | (oceipitaleom-| 52 | Ss | s_ 2 2 a3 [ag | o 

z 3 3/8 Pema pression). | 88/54 seh] 3 8 | 88 5 

8 q | "bo Bo | BO cey: Ha) |moe! ‘wo =| "oo a 

Bd) aeeh cactks S |3 So|S |3hs| @ ls. [3 = 

Pa Sean eee 4 A aeaess Se a ea = 3 

cm. | cm. | cm. kg. |grm cm, | cm, | cm. 

544__) 145.0 | 78.2 | 66.8 | 36.515 | 252 | Slight........ (ETS KS. 9) C13ab) He S22 21-4. 22. |e 15. 63 
545...| 145.1 | 76.7 | 68.4 | 41.300 | 285 | Moderate..... (17. 4)/ (15. 5) | ESiee alice eae sl eee eee aie. 15. 37 
546..| 145.3 | 74.1 | 71.2 | 39.010 | 268 | Slight........ GES (as DN 1Z65) ik <2 eel. 2 3 Sa 14. 88 
547...) 145.3 | 73.7 | 71.6 | 36.288 | 249 | Moderate. ..-.|(17.0)| (16. 3) (Cae go) IE shee] eS. 51a 15. 48 
548. .| 145.3 | 77.5 | 67.8 | 37.649 | 259 | None.......-- 17.6 | 15.2 | 12.9 | 86.86 | 73.30 | 84. 87 | 15523 
549. .| 145.4 | 77.0 | 68.4 | 38.556 | 265 | Moderate..... CI CGEb)| Cl3235)| e228. os ees 15572 
550. .| 145.6 | 76.8 | 68.8 | 40.370 | 277 | Considerable. .| (16. 2)|(16.7)| (13.7) |.......]....-.-|.-.-_-- 15. 53 
551. .| 146.3 | 77.1 | 69.2 | 47.197 | 322 | Moderate..... LAG) LBA) (LS FS Ie So ok eee 15. 92 
552. .| 146.6 | 75.8 | 70.8 | 38.579 | 263 |...-. Goes tes sek CLESA LG) (UB 3) Ae arsed = oo 2 eee 15.70 
503. .| 146.7 | 75.8 | 70.9 | 40.393 | 275 |...-. GOmcaccret EVE A) (1558)}| A346 225. 22/2. 2 ee 15. 43 
554. .| 147.0 | 77.8 | 69.2 | 41.300 | 281 | None......... 17.7 | 15.2 | 12.9 | 85.88 | 72.88 | 84.87 | 15.27 
555. .| 147.3 | 75.9 | 71.4 | 35.834 | 243 | Considerable. .|(16.3)|(14.9)|(12.5) |....-..|....-..|...._-. 14. 57 
aera £480 1-76.05) 72:0 fe. Sales ee INOnGE sae eex ck 16.8 | 14.7 | 12.6 | 87.50 | 75.00 | 85.71 | 14.70 
557. .| 148.4 | 75.0 | 73.4 | 40.393 | 272 | Slight......._. (17. 7)| (15. 0)! (12. 5) [=== =-=|=--=-22|-s2-55- 15. 07 
558. .| 148.5 | 80.0 | 68.5 | 44.929 | 303 | None......... 47.4 | 15.7 | 13.2 | 90.23 | 75.86 | 84.08 | 15. 43 
559. | 148.5 | 77.2 | 71.3 | 43.568 | 293 | Considerable. .| (17. 5)| (16. 4)| (13. 8) fee o=aaf- wise emton ampeto OO 
560.) 148.9 | 77.4 | 71.5 iS 115.7 | Ad 90.75 | 78.03 | 85.99} 15. 50 
561. .| 149.3 | 76.4 | 72.9 (BE) GUE IGE RCS) | eee eee eS [oe = | 15. 43 
562. .| 149.7 | 78.1 | 71:6 CLT 8) C1622) | CS816) lee. s2c2) 28 see ees |.15. 87 
563...) 149.8 | 79.8 | 70.0 ia CLS adel) lea. 2 scl522* coe eee 15. 52 
564. .| 149.9 | 78.4 | 71.5 ; 17.7 | 15.2 | 12.8 | 85.88 | 72.32 | 84.21 | 15. 23 
DOB. -| 14959.) 77.1) 72.8 | 42.207 | 282.)..... AOierces ee 17.3 | 15.0 | 13.4 | 86.71 | 77.46 | 89.33 | 15. 23 
566. .| 150.0 | 76.9 | 73.1 | 47.174 | 314 | Considerable..| 17.8 | 16.9 | 13.45 | 94.94 | 75.56 | 79.59 | 16.05 
567. .| 150.4 | 76.8 | 73.6 | 43.546 | 289 | None........- 18.6 | 15.3 | 12.8 | 82. 26 68. 82 | 83.66 | 15.57 
568. .| 150.4 | 78.7 | 71.7 | 44.929 | 299 |..... dO) aah ees 17.7 | 15.9 | 12.85 | 89.83 | 72.60 | 80.82 | 15.48 
569. .| 150.7 | 76.4 | 74.3 | 48.568 | 289 |..... Owes oe 16.9 | 15.2 | 13.0 | 89.94 | 76.92 | 85.53 | 15.03 
570. .| 151.7 | 78.1 | 73.6 | 49.465 | 326 |.-... dO acre e 17.6 | 15.5 | 13.15 | 88.07 | 74.72 | 84.84 | 15.42 
571. .| 152.7 | 77.5 | 75.2 | 47.174 | 309 | Moderate....- PAGAL 162 69 done 94.82 | 77.84 | 82.53 | 15.97 
572. .| 152.8 | 79.2 | 73.6 | 45.814 | 300 | None......... 18.3 | 15.1 ; 18.1 | 82.61 | 71.58 | 86.75 ; 15.50 
573. .| 152.9 | 81.5 | 71.4 | 45.836 | 300°|..-.-. GOseet cca 17.4 [15.7 | 13.4 | 90.98 | 77.01 | 85.35 | 15.50 
574. .| 153.2 | 82.2 | 71.0 | 44.906 | 293 | Moderate..... 16.9 | 15.4 | 13.6 | 91.12 | 80.47-| 88.31 | 15.30 
575...| 153.3 | 81.5 | 71.8 | 44.453 | 290 | None.....-...| 16.7 | 15.1-| 12.9 | 90. 42 | 77.25 | 85.43 | 14.90 
576. .| 153.4 | 78.3 | 74.9 | 42.207 | 275 |..... GO... cesee 18.2 | 15.8 | 13.25 | 86.81 | 72.81 | 88.86 | 15.75 
577. .| 154.0 | 78.9 | 75.1 | 50.803 | 330 |..... GO neon ee 18.7 | 15.6 | 18.5 | 83.42 | 72.19 | 86.54 | 15.93 
~ 578. .| 154.2 | 82:6 | 71.6 | 49.896 | 323 |..... MO seats 17.8 |-15.0 | 18.4 | 84.27 | 75.28 | 89.33 | 15.40 
579. .| 154.2 | 80.7 | 73.5 | 44.929 | 291 |_..-. co pena 17.4 | 15.6 | 12.8 | 89.66 | 73.56 | 82.05 | 15.27 
580. .| 154.4 | 78.2 | 76.2 | 44.453 | 288 |..... AO! Fors cae 17.3 | 15.2 | 13.25 | 87.86 | 76.59 | 87.17 | 15.25 
BSUs-| 154.7) 79.2)| 75.9 | 48.558 | 314 |. ..,-do....-... 18.4 | 16.2 | 13.9 | 88.04 | 75.54 | 85.80 | 16.17 
582. .| 156.0 | 79.8 | 76.2 | 43.568 | 279 |..... Goa NE a6 18.1 | 14.2 | 13.25 | 78.45 | 73.21 | 92.96 | 15.18 
583. .| 156.4 | 82.5 | 73.9 | 48.104 | 308 |....-. CG Saar ae 17.4 | 16.0 | 13.3 | 91.96 | 76.44 | 83.13 | 15.57 
584. .| 156.5 | 81.1 | 75.4 | 48.104 | 307 | Slight......... (2852) G6E5)) (13295) 12 - 22] - 2) bese ee 16. 22 
585. .| 157.9 | 79.1 | 78.8 | 49.011 | 310 | Considerable. .|(17. 4)| (15. 6)|(13.15)|.-.....)...222./00.22-. 15. 38 
586. .| 158.3 | 83.3 | 75.0 | 48.104 | 304 | None........- 18.2 | 15.3 | 13.75 | 84.07 | 75.55 | 89.87 | 15.75 
587. .| 158.4 | 82.9 | 75.5 | 50.803 | 321 |..... ave Rae 17.3 | 15.4 | 13.0 | 89.02 | 75.14 | 84.42 | 15.23 
588. .| 158.6 | 84.0 ! 74.6 | 53.071 | 335 |..... GQOe ones. 18.1 1 15.71 13.5 | 86.74 | 74.59 | 85.99 | 15.77 
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TaBLE 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 











2/3 S Head 

| 2 5 { 3 ra pro a a 3 

| Bare, g BYig (BP | yg [eo iS Oe 

| 3. ge Pole. G on | Bee ee oS det ee 

e iS = ay a8 ees g wl EH IBS & © 4 BR 8 

aD eb P | (occipitalcom-| §2 | oa |a__ © ae 1S 2 

z | 3 Saas Sy eee) Wpression) een aalios 35 & = <8 | 2Saee 

Gilby Fu HH | ae) 82/8 moe?| 4 eo) op aq 

Sle es ~ |'3 © © Sia ||C8 3Aa a ‘o oO eo 

aol S| Sse SE AP ea. ie o 4s 5 

| cm. | cm. | em. | kg. |grm. cm. | cm. | cm. 

589. .| 158.6 | 83.2 | 75.4 | 57.607 | 363 | None.-..-.-.- 18.0 | 16.1 | 13.3 | 89.44 | 73.89 | 82.61 | 15.80 
590. .| 158.8 | 86.9 | 71.9 | 56.269 354 | Slight......-.. (E74) 10527) 228) ane 92 | Gee ee eee 15. 30 
591. .| 158.9 | 82.1 | 76.8 | 53.978 | 340 | Moderate-...-. (EVA) G2) SESS) eer 15.72 
592. .| 159.1 | 82.3 | 76.8 | 53.978 | 339 | Considerable. .|(17.3)| (16. 2)| (13. 55)|.......|...--..]...---- 15. 68 
593. .| 159.4 | 83.1 | 76.3 | 51.710 | 324 | None.....-.-- 19.0 | 15.7 | 13.0 | 82.63 | 68.42 | 82.80 | 15:90 
594. .| 160.5 | 85.9 | 74.6 | 53.071 | 331 |....- dOeceea ase 17.9 | 15.1 | 18.35 | 84.36 | 74.58 | 88.41 | 15.45 
595. .| 160.5 | 87.5 | 73.0 | 57.176 | 356 |.--.. do n22hess 17.3 | 15.5 | 12.9 | 89.60 | 74.57 | 83.23 | 15.23 
596 - | 161.2 86.1 | 75.1 | 60.782 | 377 |.-.-. dOvs-s0-28 18.5 | 16.7 | 13.7 | 90.27 | 74.05 | 82.04 | 16.30 
597... 161.3 | 85.9 | 75.4 | 57.154 | 354 | Slight......... (1754) )(16.'9))| (1405) ie. 2 a | ese ee eee 16.12 
598. .| 161.4 | 81.1) 80.3 | 57.607 | 357 |...-.do.....--- (18.7) (16.2) (13852). oes ee oe 16. 27 
599. .| 161.5 | 84.9 | 76.6 | 56.723 | 351 | None...-....- 18.2 | 15.0 } 12.65 | 82.42 | 69.51 | 84.34 | 15.28 
600. .| 163.4 | 85.3 | 78.1 | 54.455 | 333 |..... dOe 2255s: 19.5 | 15.7 | 13.2 | 80.51 | 67.69 | 84.08 | 16.13 
601. .| 163.6 | 84.4 | 79.2 | 55.793 | 341 |..-.- d0;=:<2c55= 17.9 | 16.3 | 13.25 | 91.06 | 74.02 | 81.29 | 15.82 
602. .| 163.7 | 84.3 | 79.4 | 53.094 | 324 |.._.. dO) sac 25 18.9 | 16.6 | 13.65 | 87.83 | 72.23 | 82.23 | 16.38 
603. .| 163.8 | 85.5 | 78.3 | 53.071 | 324 |_..-. CSC ae ee 18.6 | 15.7 | 13.6 | 84.41 | 73.12 | 86.62 | 16.30 
604. .| 164.3 | 87.7 | 76.6 | 58.991 | 359 plightizcsmeses LEG) GLGEE) | Ss. s).|2 ee ee 15. 67 
605. .| 164.5 | 86.4 | 78.1 | 63.050 | 383 | Moderate... .- (A853) /(C65 5) S8eie 222] |. SI eee 16. 22 
606. .| 164.7 | 82.8 | 81.9 | 56.723 | 344] None..-....-- 17.8 | 15.0 | 12.95 | 84.27 | 72.75 | 86.34 | 15.25 
607. .| 164.8 | 86.6 | 78.2 | 58.968 | 358 | Moderate... - (ES) (1654) 3s 85 ees) Se eee 16. 02 
608. .| 165.0 | 89.1 | 75.9 | 59.875 | 363 | Considerable. .| (17. 2)! (16.3) (E3505) le- 0 | EEL ES 15.55 
609...) 165.0 | 87.2 | 77.8 | 58.061 | 352 | Slight........: (18:4) (16.5) | @3.85)iee 3. S]Seo.-2  ee 16. 25 
610. -| 165.1 | 89.3 | 75.8 | 59.444 | 360 | None ......... 18.3 | 15.4 | 13.5 | 84.15 | 73.77 | 87.66 | 15.73 
611_.| 165.3 | 86.0 | 79.3 | 53.978 | 327 |._..- dota 17.8 | 15.3 | 13.2 | 85.96 | 74.16 | 86.27 | 15.43 
612. .! 165.3 | 85.3 | 80.0 | 58.991 | 357 |..... dO ee ease 18.0 | 16.4 | 13.4 | 91.11 | 74.44 | 81.71 | 15.93 
613..| 165.4 | 82.7 | 82.7 | 55.793 | 337 | Moderate..... (EZ 2)) (1620) (1258) tees 2 oale seen eee ee 15. 33 
614. .| 165.6 | 87.7 | 77.9 | 55.339 | 334 | None........- 17.7 | 15.6 | 12.8 | 88.14 | 72.32 | 82.05 | 15.37 
615.) 165.6 | 85.7 | 79.9 | 56.269 | 339 | Considerable. .|(17.5)|(16.5)|(13.4) |.......]....-..|.....-- 15. 80 
616. .| 165.7 | 87.1 | 78.6 | 58.991 | 356 | None...... .- 18.6.) 16.4 | 13.35 | 88.17 | 71.78 | 81.41 | 16.12 
617. .| 165.8 | 86.1 | 79.7 | 57.607 | 347 |.-... dons sscae. 18.1 | 16.6 | 13.3 | 91.71 | 73.48 | 80.12 | 16.20 
618. .| 165.8 | 88.5 | 77.3 | 62.597 | 378 |..... 00 22522 .53 18.1 | 15.8 | 13.1 | 87.29 | 72.38 | 82.91 | 15.67 
619...) 165.8 | 85.6 ; 80.2 | 59.898 | 361 | Moderate... ..|(17.7)|(16.5)|(12.8) |.......]....-..|......- 15. 67 
620. .| 166.2 | 88.0 | 78.2 | 60.805 | 366 | None........- 18.5 | 15.4 | 13.3 | 83.24 | 71.89 | 86.36 | 15.73 
621. -| 166.8 | 86.0 | 80.3 | 58 968 | 354 | Considerable. .| (17. 0)| (16. 4)|(13.0) |......-|.......|....--- 15. 47 
622. .| 166.7 | 87.0 | 79.7 | 57.176 | 343 | None.......-- 17.2 | 16.0 | 12.8 | 93.02 | 74.42 | 80.00 | 15.33 
623. .| 167.0 | 88.3 | 78.7 | 63.050 | 378 |_.... dems Beaes 18.8 | 16.4 | 13.45 | 87.23 | 71.55 | 82.02 | 16.22 
624. .| 167.4 | 87.2 | 80.2 | 57.176 | 341 | Moderate..... (8.2) | (L652) | (14-05) eS eee | eee 16.15 
625 - -| 167.5 | 86.8 | 80.7 | 64.411 | 385 | None........- 18.0 | 15.6 | 13.75 | 86.67 | 76.39 | 88.14 | 15.78 
626. .| 167.6 | 89.1 | 78.5 | 67.155 | 401 |..... doWeaesss. 19.7 | 16.4 | 13.7 | 83925 | 69.54 | 83.54 | 16.60 
627. .| 168.0 | 88.1 | 79.9 | 63.958 | 381 |_.._. Oeaeeasem 19.5 | 17.2 | 13.9 | 88.21 | 71 28 | 80.81 | 16.87 
628. .| 168.2 | 87.6 | 80.6 | 61.712 | 367 |..._. GO'% ss ceo <8 18.0 | 15.8 | 13.5 | 87.78 | 75.00 | 85.44 | 15.77 
629. .| 169.5 | 87.5 | 82.0 | 58.514 | 345 |..__. Os. sense 18.3 | 15.7 | 13.75 | 85.79 | 75.14 | 87.58 | 15.92 
630. .| 169.8 | 84.9 | 84.9 | 55.339 | 326 | Moderate.._.. (LG7) | C652) (125165) 1E Se | Sees eae 15.18 
681. .} 169.9 | 90.2 | 79.7 | 65.772 | 887 | None.......-- 18.9 | 16.5 | 13.75 | 87.30 | 72.76 | 83.34 | 16.38 
682. .| 170.0 ! 87.0 | 83.0 | 59.422 | 349 | Moderate..... (279) 6:6) | (13.85) )2 oo. oo] eee eee 16.12 
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II. Iypran CHILDREN oF AppRoxIMATED AGES—Continued 


TaBLe 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 


ty | 
8 
za 










































































4 : | 
Eh. salvos 55 Mobedie igs | ei @ | eer s 

y z 2 = = z* compression. | 3 8 3 A a b = | eA) eae 

eo) we te. fs asia jges| o |? |2 | 2 

a} 2 |}2 {ep E IE ASA tt | Sim jw 1s 

cm. | cm.| cm.| kg. |grm. | cm. | cm. | em. | | 
633. .| 170.3 | 88.7 | 81.6 | 68.516 | 402 | None..-..___- 19.1 | 15.9 13.5 83.25 | 70.68 ; 84.91 | 16.17 
634. .| 170.4 | 88.5 | 81.9 | 58.514 | 343 18.4 | 16.2 } 13.1 | 88.04 | 71.20 | 80.86 | 15.90 
635. .| 170.5 | 85.5 | 85.0 | 58.514 | 343 | Considerable -| (17. 4) (AES) G30); fs eh Se |e 15. 43 
636. .| 170.7 | 87.6 | 83.1 | 60.329 | 353 | Slight......_.. (4856)|15-9)1(13s95)|- <2) | | 15.95 
637. .| 171.5 | 92.1 | 79.4 | 61.712 | 359 |.._.. Gauss sees: (17. 4) | (16. 2)|(13. TB) ene 2 ese oe 3) eee | 15.58 
Bese) 178i} 8957 82d) |oee se A None sss s82<2 } 19.0 | 15.7 | 13.45 | 82.63 | 70.79 | 85.67 | 16.05 
639. .| 172.0 | 89.6 | 82.4 | 66.226 | 385 |._... GOs 3% | 18.5 | 16.3 | 13.9 | 88.11 | 75.14 | 85.28 | 16.23 
640. .) 172.2 | 86.7 | 85.5 | 57.154 | 332 |__._. dG sees =25 17.7 | 15.6 13.0 | 88.14 | 73.45 | 83.38 | 15.43 
641. .| 172.4 | 88.0 | 84.4 | 73.937 | 429 |___.. DOS 3e 19.5 | 15.5 ! 13.7 | 79.49 | 70.26 | 88.39 | 16.23 
642. .| 173.6 | 92.0 | 81.6 | 68.040 | 392 | Slight......_.- | (18. 3)} (16. 4)| (14.2) }......- ens 2 eee 16. 30 
643 . .| 173.7 | 87.7 | 86.0 | 59.875 | 345 | Moderate. -___- (4759)\ (16-1) | 325) le =. 2 Hi Se | eek 15. 75 
644. .| 173.8 | 87.2 | 86.6 | 58.537 | 337 | None..._._-.- 18.5 | 15.8 13.55 | 85.41 | 73.24 | 85.76 | 15.95 
645. .| 175.3 | 91.2 | 84.1 | 68.040 | 388 |____- GOs togie 18.4 | 16.0:| 13.5 | 86.96 | 73.37 | 84.38 | 15.97 
| } 
(b) APACHE GIRLS 
: ; 

646...) 106.6 | 61.4 | 45.2 | 20.866 | 196 | None._..__.-- | 17.2 | 13.9 | 12.85 | 80.81 | 74.71 | 92.45 | 14.65 
647. -| 108.2 | 59.6 | 48.6 | 19.051 | 176 | Considerable. .|(15.3)|(14.6) (12.0) |.......|.......|.-..--. | 13.97 
648 ..| 109.3 | 61.8 | 47.5 | 21.092 | 193 | None.___..__. 16.7 | 15.0 | 12.25 | 89.82 | 73.35 | 81.66 | 14.65 
649...) 110.2 | 62.1 | 48.1 | 19.505 | 177 |..... dans tee 16.6 | 14.3 | 12.35 | 86.14 | 74.40 | 86.36 | 14. 42 
650 ..| 110.7 | 62.3 | 48.4 | 20.185 | 182 |..._. DOS. F ose 15.7 | 14.2 | 12.6 | 90.45 | 80.25 | 88.73 | 14.17 
651 ..) 111.8 | 62.1 | 49.7 | 22.453 | 201 |... dos hs.3 16.8 | 14.6 | 12. 45 | 86.90 | 74.10 . 85.27 | 14.62 
652 ..| 113.8 | 63.1 | 50.7 | 22.680 | 199 |.__.. do Faeee. 8 16.9 | 14.5 | 12.3 | 85.80 | 72.78 | 84.83 | 14.57 
653 ..| 114.7 | 64.1 | 50.6 ! 22.680 | 198 |..._. dd! Fo 16.7 | 14.7 | 12.35 | 88.02 73.95 | 84.01 | 14.58 
654...) 115.3 | 64.1 | 51.2 | 24.268 | 210 |___.. doses 2. 17.4 | 14.5 | 12.6 | 83.33 | 72.41 | 86.90 | 14.83 
655 ..| 116.1 | 64.8 | 51.3 | 24.041 | 207 |_._.. does es 16.7 | 14.8 | 12.3 | 88.62 | 73.65 | 83.11 | 14.60 
656 ..) 117.0 | 64.9 | 52.1 | 24.721 | 211 |-__.. DOmsecs sc 18.0 | 14.9 | 12.35 | 82.78 | 68.61 | 82.88 | 15.08 
657 -.| 117.3 | 66.6 | 50.7 | 24.268 | 207 | Slight........ CEGEG)1CID: 4)} (12045). 82 eh Se 14.82 
658 ..| 117.5 | 66.4 | 51.1 | 23.814 | 203 | None..._..--- 16.9 | 15.0 | 12.4 | 88.76 | 73.37 | 82.67 | 14.77 
659 ..| 118.3 | 65.3 | 53.0 | 23.814 | 201 Considerable. -|(16. 1)| (15. 4)/ (12. 45)]. 2.2. Jz cc oats sets 14. 65 
660 ..|'118.8 | 66.8 | 52.0 | 23.360 | 197 | Slight.._2..../(16.7)|(15. 4)|(13.05)|..._-_- {2 genes 15.05 
661 ..| 119.4 | 65.9 | 53.5 | 23.587 | 198 | Considerable. .|(16.8)| (15.2) | (12. By esos Te br Soe fomeee 14.97 
662 ..| 119.6 | 65.7 | 53.9 | 26.762 | 224 | None. ._..__.- 16.7 | 15.0 | 12.75 | 89.82 | 76.35 | 85.0 | 14.82 
663 ..) 120.2 | 64.4 | 55.8 | 22.907 | 191 |_.._. dor: 16.9 | 14.5 | 12.2 | 85.80 | 72.19 | 84.14 | 14.53 
664 ../ 120.3 | 65.2 | 55.1 | 24.948 | 207 | Considerable. .|(16. 1)|(15. 1) |(13. 05) 14.75 
665 .-1 120.7 | 69.4 ; 61.3 | 28.599 | 237 | Moderate. _._. (16. 6) (14. 8)/(12. 95); 
666 ..| 120.8 | 66.5 | 54.3 | 25.855 (16. 7)| (15. 4)| (13. 2) everase|=2.--68 
667 ..| 122.1 | 67.6 | 54.5 | 25.855 16.4 | 14.7 | 12.4 | 89.63 | 75.61 | 84.35 | 14.50 
668 ..| 122.7 | 65.3 | 57.4 | 26.082 ----| 16.3 | 14.5] 12.0 | 88.96 73.62 | 82.76 | 14.27 
669 ..| 122.9 | 70.3 | 52.6 | 25.855 : 17.4 | 14.8} 13.15 | 85.06 | 75.58 | 88.85 | 15.12 
670 .-| 124.2 | 66.7 | 57.5 | 25.778 | 208 | Moderate. -...|(16.0)|(15.3)|(12.85)|.......|.......|....--- 14. 72 
671 ..| 124.2 | 67.2 | 57.0 | 25.402 | 205 | Considerable. .|(15.6) (15.0)|....... F ubeitl a. Ss emeeeerce owe 
672 ..| 125.2 | 67.1 | 58.1 | 26.309 | 210 | None. ...__... 16.6 | 14.6 | 12.05 | 87.95 | 72.59 | 82.54 | 14.42 
673 ..| 125.3 | 66.9 | 58.4 | 26,309 | 210 ' Moderate. ....!(17.0).(14. 4)!(12. 2) poe 1c eee 14.53 
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II. Inpran CHInpREN or APPROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


TaBLE 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(6) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 



























































$ | 3 ra Head 

° es 7 aay ¥ 

| a HH s8si3 ze Ls] ta 2 

all ess Se ean &.5| Deformation | 85 | x /Sa.| 8 ax | Be | g 

a) Se av | a loo] @ccipital | gS) 34 ene 2 | 7s | og 3 

= | 3 2 a S 4 compression). es 2 A 55 s 3 ga | as ‘4 

S| = a~ |s os |S TS ese ia ee leas @ a 

pay = ST eas EE |- BP 1a lt ©. ah eee 5 

LCM. le CiealeGis kg. |\grm. cm. | cm.| cm. 

674 ..| 125.6 | 69.0 | 56.6 | 29.030 | 231 INOnGs cesses 16.4 | 15.0 | 12.55 | 91.46 | 76.53 83.67 | 14.65 
675 ..| 125.9 | 67.8 | 58.1 | 29.257 | 282 | Slight.......- (16.'9)} (15.2) E258) ee sonal cee eT 14. 97 
676 ..| 126.0 | 68.3 | B77 | SU Tbe || 252) | 25 dost anoe (1653) (15. 4)}((12575)ie 2 soll oe ee 14. 82 
677 --| 126.3 | 71.5 | 54.8 | 28.804 | 228 |_.__. OA ee 18.3 | 15.8 | 13.2 | 86.34] 72.13 83.54 15.77 
678 ..| 127.2 | 67.7 | 59.5 | 28.804 | 226 |____. GOs.) a +] 17.2 | 14.8 | 12.8 | 86.05 | 74.42 | 86.49 | 14.93 
679 .-| 127.3 | 69.3 | 58.0 | 26.536 208) GORE es 15.8 | 14.5 | 12.35 | 91.77 | 78.17 ; 85.18 | 14.22 
680 -.| 127.4 | 71.3 | 56.1 | 28.123 | 221 Slight)2. s5-5.3 (1621)| (15-.0))(C12295) 22 <2} - eee | 14. 68 
681 .-| 128.2 | 70.8 | 57.4 | 28. 577, |)-223' ||| Nones 2-2. =. 16.7 | 15.6 | 12.95 | 93.41 | 77.55 | 83.01 | 15.08 
682... 128.3 | 70.9 | 57.4 | 32.659 | 255 | Slight....._.. (16:7)(14.5)| (1352) Se let 14.80 
683 .. 128.3 | 68.8 | 59.5 | 31.298 | 244 | None......... 17.5 | 14.8 | 13.0 | 84.67 | 74.29 | 87.84 | 15.10 
684 ..| 128.7 | 69.8 | 58.9 | 25. 83789|| 200 esa5- dowtzceces 16.1 | 14.3 | 12.6 | 88.82] 78.26 | 88.11 | 14.33 
685 ..| 128.9 | 70.0 | 58.9 | 27.216 | 211 |____. does ee 16.6 | 15.0 | 12.35 | 90.86 | 74.10 | 82.34 | 14.65 
686... 128.9 | 70. 4 58.5 | 28.804 | 284 | Considerable. .|(15.6)| (15. 6) (12556) 2. Sek 5 14. 58 
687...| 129.3 | 68.1 | 61.2 | 30.391 | 235 Moderate... . 16.7 | 15.3 | 13.05 | 91.62 | 78.14 | 85.29 | 15.02 
688... 129.5 | 70.1 | 59.4 | 27.670 | 214| None......... 17.4 | 14.6 | 12.5 | 83.91 | 71.84 | 85.62 | 14.83 
689... 130.1 | 68.7 | 61.4 | 32.659 | 251 |..... dora a-ee 17.0 | 14.6 | 12.1 | 85:88 | 71.18 | 82.88 | 14,57 
690... 130.4 | 69.1 | 61.3 | 35.381 P(e do-it 17.5 | 16.1 | 13.35 | 92.0 | 76.29 | 82.92 | 15.65 
691... 131.4 | 71.8 | 59.6 32.206 | 245 |_.... Oe 17.3 | 15.7 | 13.1 | 90.75 | 75.72. | 83.44 | 15.37 
692 - -| 131.6 | 71.0 | 60.6 | 29.938 | 227 |__..- doe 17.5 | 14.4 | 12.1 | 82.29 | 69.14 | 84.03 | 14.67 
693. .| 131.6 | 68.7 | 62.9 | 29.711 | 296.|__._. dos see 16.2 | 15.0 | 12.35 | 92.59 | 76.24 | 82.34 | 14.52 
694. .| 131.7 | 72.0.| 59.7 | 35.608 | 270 |_.... Ose eae 17.4 | 15.5 | 12.95 | 89.08 | 74.43 | 83.55 | 15.28 
695. -| 131.8 | 71.0 | 60.8 | 30.867 | 234 |....- dO Ss sc55 16.8 | 14.5 | 12.30 | 86.31 | 73.21 | 84.83 | 14.53 
696. .| 131.9 | 72.2 | 59.7 | 32.432 | 246 | Considerable... (45-8), 5:'6))| (22558) ie se eel ene 14.65 
697. .| 132.7 | 72.1 | 60.6 | 31.072 | 234 | None......... 17.4 | 14.7 | 12.6 | 84.48 | 72.41 | 85.71 | 14.90 
698. -| 183.2 | 70.0 | 63.2 | 29.484 | 221 |____. doe eee 17.4 | 14.6 | 12.9 | 83.91 | 74.14 | 88.36 | 14.97 
699 - ei 133.6 70.5 | 63.1 | 31.208 |, 234 |_.._. Cover ae. 17.4 | 15.0 | 12.75 | 86.21 | 73.28 | 85.0 | 15.05 
700 . .| 134.0 | 71.1 | 62.9 | 32.228 | 241 | Considerable... (16: 8)/(16. S30 7)al oo. ct u/c eee 15.67 
701. - 134.8 | 71.5 | 63.3 | 30.845 | 229 | None... --| 16.6 | 15.3 | 18.15] 92.17 | 79.22 | 85.95 | 15.02 
702. .| 134.8 | 72.8 | 62.0 33.340 | 247 |... .. dodges. 17.0 | 14.8 | 12.5 | 87.06 | 73.53 | 84.46 | 14.77 
703. .| 135.3 | 72.3 | 63.0 | 32.206 | 238 |____. doe ee 17.7 | 14.7 | 12.9 | 83.05 | 72.88 | 87.76 | 15.10 
704.) 135.4 | 74.8 | 60.6 | 31.979 | 236 |._..- oie Sas 17.6 | 15.7 | 13.3 | 89.20 | 75.57 | 84.71 | 15.53 
705. -| 135.5 | 75.5 | 60.0 | 33.566 248 | Moderate..-.. (26-3) G52) }(13.4); (e338 Ihe eS 14.97 
706. .| 135.6 | 74.8 | 60.8 | 34.474 | 254 | None......... 16.5 | 15.1 | 12.55 | 91.62 | 76.06 | 88.11 | 14.72 
707. | 135.7 | 72.1 | 63.6 | 35.381 | 261 |_.... CO sonaee ee 17.4 | 15.5 | 12.95 | 89.08 | 74.43 | 83.55 | 15.28 
708. .| 135.9 | 74.1 | 61.8 | 35.403 | 261 |_.._. GO ee 16.3 | 15.0 | 12.75 | 92.02 | 78.22 | 85.0 | 14.68 
709. .| 136.6 | 72.8 | 63.8 | 36.515 | 267 |_..-- dors 16.4 | 15.5 | 12.8 | 94.51 | 78.05 | 82.58 | 14.90 
710. .) 186.6 | 74.2.) 62.4 | 34.474 | 259 |____. OMA sn ase 16.6 | 15.0 | 13.0 | 90.86 | 78.31 | 86.67 | 14.87 
711. -| 137.0 | 75.7 | 61.3 | 36.764 | 268 |_._-. (dos bea 17.7 | 14.7 | 13.35 | 83.05 | 75.43 | 90.82 | 15.25 
712. -| 187.1 | 76.2 | 60.9 | 33.566 17.2 | 14.2 | 12.35 | 82.56 | 71.80 | 86.97 | 14.58 
713. | 137.2 | 74.5 | 62.7 | 32.886 _.| 17.4 | 15.2 | 12.05 | 87.36 69.26 | 79.28 | 14.88 
714. .| 137.3 | 73.8 | 63.5 | 34.474 18:1 | 14.7 | 12.55 | 81.22 | 69.34 | 85.37 | 15.12 
715- -| 137.6°) 74.0 | 63.6 | 33.589 | 244 | Moderate_.... (1623)1 (15.3) |((12*6)" 1. oe ee 14.73 
716 - -| 137.7 | 73.0 | 64.7 | 31.752 | 231 | None........- 17.0 | 14.2 | 12.65 | 83.53 | 74.42 | 89.09 | 14.62 
717. -) 138-0 | 73.8 | 64.2 | 29.711 | 215 |..-..do-....... 17.0 | 15.0 | 12.5 | 88.24 | 73.53 | 83.33 | 14.83 
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Il. Inptan CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TaBLe 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(6) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 
































3452—Bull. 834—08——_18 
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ees 3 Head. : 

S13 , : 

e /4. go Seherclee ty be, | eelles 

a) 2 pas ae Beal |f2 | 8 |» |8 3 

: aE os : a a ss | fe o>. 

g s = as AS Deformation BE TH 1 SS 3 § OK Bk g 

3 | 2 | 2 | 2 e |e Co anon Sale e\aa3 5 | a |s5 leg ts 

sia |maile | =» l= ‘Teele leege| 2 |e |e | 3 

8 => as D> oO o BSo!|s 68.0 & o oO Qo 

a SS tea = |- rea craves fs (Mii  Se  = 3 

cm. | cm.| cm. kg. |grm cm. | cm. | cm. 

718. .| 138.0 | 74.4 | 68.6 | 32.432 | 235 | None...-...-- 17.2 | 15.6.| 12.95 | 90.70.| 75.29 | 83.01 | 15.25 
719. -| 188.1 | 71.8 | 66.3 | 33.135 | 240 | Slight......... CLG SZ) D2 )y (12. G) elie eels eee 14. 67 
720. .| 139.0 | 73.5 | 65.5 | 33.113 | 238 | Moderate..._. (16.3)| (14.6) | (12.7) {= tia SS 2 2 14.53 
721--| 139.3 | 76.5 | 62.8 | 32.228 | 231 | None........- 15.9 | 14.2 | 12.35 | 89.81 | 77.68 | 86.97 | 14.15 
722. .| 139.7 | 74.2 | 65.5 | 34.020 | 244 |___.. Otte = 4.5: 17.1 | 15.1 | 138.4 | 88.30 | 78.36 | 88.74 | 15.20 
723. .| 140.0 | 76.7 | 63.3 | 40.370 | 288 |.._.. dow ssc ss 17.3) 15.9'|.13.1 | 91.91 | 75.72 | 82.39 | 15.43 
724. .| 140°2:| 75.0.) 65.2 | 31.752 | 226 |... doles sssco. 17.1 | 14.8 | 12.5 | 86.55 | 73.10 | 84.46 | 14.80 
725. .| 140.2 | 77.2 | 63.0 | 41.731 | 298 |_._.. dom eas 17.0 | 15.4 |.13.0 | 90.59 | 76.47 | 84.42 | 15.13 
W204) 14057) 73.2 | 67.5 | 32.659: | 232) |: ... doesesszes 17.2.| 14.2 | 12.4 | 82.56 | 72.09 | 87.32 | 14.60 
727. -| 140.7 | 73.9 | 66.8 | 36.288 | 258 |.__.. dow as aise 16.9 | 15.0 | 12.6 | 88.76 | 74.56 | 84.0 | 14.83 
728. .| 140.9 | 74.8 | 66.1 | 34.247 | 243 | Considerable. -| (15.9) (15.7)| (13.35) sone se lect | ee ee 14.98 
729. -| 140.9 | 74.8 | 66.1 | 35.834 | 254 | None..-...-.- 17.2 | 15.0 | 12.45 | 87.21 | 72.38 | 83.0 | 14.88 
730. -| 141.0 | 75.9 | 65.1 | 34.700 | 246 |___.. doe. sos 16.8 | 14.7 | 12.3 | 87.40 | 73.21 | 83.67 | 14.60 
esliere|) L4tOb} 72.6 |) 63.4 |. 38.325 |. 270: |... 2. AO sees. 17.5 | 15.7 | 138.35 | 89.71 | 76.29 | 85.03 | 15.52 
732. .| 141.6 | 77.0 | 64.6 | 36.742 | 259 |___.. dorer.gse 17.4 | 15.6 | 13.45 | 89.66 | 77.30 | 86.22 | 15.48 
733. .| 142.0 | 77.7 | 64.3} 44.906 | 316 |._... doin sof 17.9 | 14.9 | 12.4 | 83.24 | 69.27 | 83.22 | 15.07 
734. .| 142.0 | 75.4 | 66.6 | 39.486 | 278 | Moderate..... HUG 2) ||US 's7)}| CHARS ee soar) hc alae alee 14.73 
735. -| 142.2 | 75.8 | 66.4 | 39.917 | 281 | None........-. 17.8 | 14.8 | 12.85 | 83.16 | 72.19 | 86.83 | 15.15 
736. -| 143.5 | 76.1 | 67.4 | 40.144 | 280 | Considerable -|(16.7)|(15. 4)|/(12.9) |...-...|....-.-|--..2-- 15.00 
737. -| 143.7 | 75.7 | 68.0 | 40.824 | 284 | None......-.- 18.0 | 15.8 | 18.1. | 87.78 | 72.78 | 82.91 | 15.63 
738. .| 143.7 | 77.1 | 66.6 | 39.486 | 275 | Moderate. .... GG.6)/(Lo-5) GS. Di lsee ea et. 2 alten ae 15.07 
739. -| 144.0 | 77.7 | 66.3 | 45.814 | 318 | None..._...-.- 17.0 | 14.1 | 12.35 | 82.94 | 72.65 | 87.59 | 14.48 
AO ,,|| 144. 28fe ss as Se 36.742 | 255 |..... Goons 2 16.6 | 14.8 | 12.75 | 89.16 | 76.81 | 86.15 | 14.72 
741. .| 144.2 | 75.8 | 68.4 | 34.474 | 239 | Moderate..._. GEGES) GS-4 13.05) ee Sache 5. lee ee 14.98 
_ T42_.| 144.5 | 76.8 | 67.7 | 35.154 | 243 | None.......-. 17.4 | 14.2 | 12.3 | 81.61 | 70.69 | 86.62 | 14.63 
. 743. .| 145.2 | 76.6 | 68.6 | 37.876 | 261 | Slight........- ATE G2) A295) Il ose skal oe 22. Sas ae = 15.25 
744. .| 145.2 | 75.1 | 70.1 | 35.834 | 247 | None.-.....--- 17.3 | 14.6 | 12.25 | 84.39 | 70.81 | 83.91 | 14°72 
745. .| 145.3 | 78.3 | 67.0 | 46.267 | 318 |..... dora. ses 17.3 | 15.1 | 12.4 | 87.28 |°71.68 | 82.12 | 14.93 
746. .| 145.3 | 76.4 | 68.9 | 43.319 | 298 | Slight........ CIFS82) LBs B)1256)) as SSeS ers ee | ae 15. 03 
747. -| 145.3 | 79.5 | 65.8 | 47.401 | 326 | None.......-- 17.2 | 15.2 | 12.6 | 88.37 | 73.26 | 82.89 | 15.00 
748. .| 145.5 | 80.6 ; 64.9 | 45.360 ) 312 |_.... dot egee es 2 17.7 | 15.2 | 12.9 | 85.88 | 72.88 | 84.87 | 15.27 
749. .| 145.5 | 73.7 | 71.8 | 36.742 | 253 |..... Go's -3=.3 17.8 | 15.0 | 12.55 | 84.27 | 70.51 | 83.67 | 15.12 
750. .| 145.5 | 75.7 | 69.8 | 34.927 | 240 |.._.. GteS- Sease 17.5 | 15.0 | 13.15 | 85.71 | 75.15 | 87. 67 | 15.22 
751. -| 146.5 | 75.4 | 71.1 | 36. 288 | 248 |..... ois ben. 5). 16.6 | 15.4 | 12.85 | 92.77 | 77.41 | 83.15 | 14.95 
752. .| 146.6 | 76.5 | 70.1 | 38.102 | 260 |..... GOA eee 17.4 | 14.7 |. 13.3 | 84.48 | 76.44 | 90.48 | 15.13 
753. -| 146.7 | 75.9 | 70.8 | 41.958 | 286 |..:.. owe aa ok 17.7 | 15.1 | 12.9 | 85.81 | 72.88 | 85. 43 | 15.23 
754. .| 147.0 | 78.3 | 68.7 | 39.010 | 265 | Moderate..... CEGND KES. 9) iS) SS) oe fost sae 14. 98 
755. -| 147.0 | 77.4 | 69.6 | 39.917 | 272 | Slight........ (ETE) G59) i352) ll SSS alc coe eee ane? 15. 57 
756. .| 147.3 | 78.3 | 69.0 | 47.651 | 324 | None......-.- 17.6 | 14.3 | 12.8 | 81.26 | 72.73 | 89.51 | 14.90 
757. .| 147.3 | 76.7 | 70.6 | 43.546 | 296 |....- ol. 2E = 2. 17.9 | 15.2 | 18.25 | 84.92 | 74.02 | 87.46 | 15. 45 
758 . .| 147.7 | 76.9 | 70.8 | 43.546 | 205 | Slight........ LEZ) | (HEA S05) 22. Sse eee 15. 22 
759 . .| 148.0 | 79.5 | 68.5_| 41.278 | 279 | None......... 17.8 | 14.5 | 12.55 | 81.46 | 70.51 | 86.56 | 14.95 
760. .| 148.1 | 82.2 | 65.9 | (54. 455)! (368)|_.... dow tex. - 17.0 | 15.1 | 12.85 | 88.82 | 75.59 | 85.10 | 14.98 
761. .| 148.3 | 77.8 | 70.5 | 41.051 | 277 |..... Gow saa: 16.7 | 14.7 | 12.3 | 88.02 | 73.65 | 83.67 | 14.57 
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Il. Inpran CuitprRen or APPROXIMATED AGEsS—Continued 


Tasie £. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(6) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 





| Record no. 
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3 | (a) Height. 
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152. 
152. 
152. 
152. 


153. 
153. 
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| (b) Height (sitting). 















































3 3S Head 
g fa ee - 
- | 2 41% e 8 sd = s a 
Ges HH = A 2 oO 3 a Soe 8 
a? ag Deformation an 3 wise a| 4 | en | Be] g 
2 | 2 |g*|cospratom.| #3 |2aleze| £22 | 29] 8 
eS) se. gels (eae S |S cee 
‘3 NS So/|/8 lshal & 3 3 o 
fy - | rae sy a Mss o | 4 es oO 
| 
cm. kg. |\grm cm. | cm. | cm 
71.2 | 47.174 | 318 | None......... 17.8 | 15.3 | 12.1 | 85.96 | 67.98 | 79.08 | 15.07 
| 67.3 | 48.989 | 330 |_.__. (Glo mRasasen 18.8 | 15.4 | 13.05 | 81.91 | 69.42 | 84.74] 15.75 
69. 4 | 49. 669 | 334 |.___. Or Saesese 18.3 | 15.4 | 14.2 | 84.18 | 77.60 | 92.21 | 15.97 
69.1 | 44.906 | 302 aie: Woes ee LT | 16.08 2oa|O lk Sk ee ee ee 
65. 6 | 38.556 | 260 |_.... dots. 17.6 | 15.2 | 13.0 | 86.36 | 73.86 | 85.53 | 15.27 
70.4 | 45.360 | 304 | Slight.......- (16. 4) (15, O)GR-S) Aes 5. (F225 ee 14. 90 
69.9 | 51.710 | 347 | None .......-- 16.7 | 15.3 | 12.8 | 91.62 | 76.65 | 83.66 | 14.93 
70. 5 |, 44. 680 | 300 |_.... dosh eten 17.7 | 15.7 | 13.5 | 88.70 | 76.27 | 85.99 | 15.63 
68.4") 40.370) | 270 pee. doy Packt 17.7 | 15.9 | 12.75 | 89.88 | 72.04 | 80.19 | 15. 45 
69.0 | 46.948 | 314 |..__. Ob jane 17.2 | 14.2 | 12.35 | 82.56 | 71.80 | 86.97 | 14.58 
66.5 | 48.535 | 324 |_.... do elceaes 17.3 | 15.4 | 12.7 | 89.02 | 73.41 | 82.47 | 15.13 
70. 2 | 42. 412 | 283 | Moderate. .... (1656) 5.52) (C13) 0) ee a ee 14.90 
70. 4 | 46.267 | 309 | Considerable. -|(17. 1)! (15. 4)/ (13, 30) Sos ac oats eee eee 15. 28 
73.5 | 41.278 | 275 | None........- 17.0 | 14.6 | 12.5 | 85.88 | 73.53 | 85.62 | 14.70 
68.8 | 43.319 | 289 | Considerable. _|(16. 4)! (15. 0) (13. DY a ne aloe Lee | eee 14. 87 
69.5 | 44. 453 | 296 | None........- 16.4 | 14.8 | 12.0 | 90.24 | 73.17 | 81.08 | 14. 40 
66.1 | 54. 432 | 3621___.- COR iesatae 17.6 | 15.9 | 13.65 | 90.84 | 77.56 | 85.85 | 15.72 
69.8 | 49.216 | 327 |____. dose eess 17.2 | 15.5 | 12.2 | 90.12 | 70.93 | 78.71 | 14.97 
72. 5.| 41,278 | 274 |._... (Kol em sreae 16.3 | 15.5 | 12.8 | 95.09 | 78.53 | 82.58 | 14.87 
70.7 | 51.937 | 3459)... dO ean 17.1 | 15.0 | 12.55 | 87.72 | 73.39 | 83. 67 | 14.88 
67.5 | (61. 009) (404) Beene COs nere ae 18.3 | 16.2 | 12.7 | 88.52 | 69.40 | 78.40 | 15.73 
71. 4 | 59. 875 ota peeks GOS s255: 16.9 | 15.4 | 12.85 | 91.12 | 76.04 | 88.45 | 15.05 
69.6 | 50. 350 |} 333 |. ._.. GOece nese 17.4 | 15.7 | 12.95 | 90.23 | 74.43 | 82.49 | 15.35 
67.7 | (38. 556) |(255)}_.... GO es eas 17.6 | 15.9 | 13.55 | 90.84 | 76.98 | 85.22 | 15.68 
68. 4 | 58.514 | 386 |.__.. does =e 17.4 | 15.4 | 18.55 | 88.51 | 77.88 | 87.99 | 15. 45 
72.8 | 41.731 | 275 | Slight........ KG74) | CA. 8) 2505) ee 2 Se Seales 15. 05 
70.5 | 54.886 | 362 |..... dot..* 2 CUA) LS C8505) |Eeas cl -- 4 ele eee 15. 32 
68.9 | 58.514 | 386 | None.__._.... 17.4 | 15.4 | 13.5 | 88.41 | 77.59 | 87.66 | 15. 43 
72.8 | 55.112 | 363 | Slight......-- (LSS MLGS2) (8S 2\0 Ree 2 eee 15. 57 
70.0 | 51.937 | 342 | None......... 17.7 | 15.7 | 13.3 | 88.70 | 75.14 | 84.71 | 15.57 
73.4 | 45.814 ; 301 |..... dOlete sent 17.6 | 14.9 | 13.4 | 84.66 | 76.14 | 89.93 15, 30 
72,2 | 48,989 | 322 |..... 0%. 332-2) 17.4) 15.4} 12.5 | 88.61 | 71.84 | 81.17 | 15.10 
72.8 | 43,546 | 286.| Slight........ UiG)| 4S 8.0) rls Ac alee eee ee 15. 07 
69:17 64 O01) 355 }ee. == dOraceeeee 74) LB 5) (20) Seen fee ee Oe ee 15. 27 
71.1 | 50.803 | 833 | None......... 17.0 | 15.4 | 13.8 | 90.69 | 81.18 | 89.61 | 15. 40 
72,4 | 45.587 | 299 | Slight._....... (175.2) (1525) (2585) |ss22 2 s]s2 2 15.18 
71.6 | 57.380 | 376 | None......--- 17.6 | 15.0 | 12.45 | 85.28 | 70.74 | 83.00 | 15.02 
73.7 | 43.092 | 282 |_.... GOs es. 17.3 | 15.1 | 12.6 | 87.28 | 72.83 | 83.44 15.00 
74.3 | 44.906 | 293 |..... doza7es* 18.1 | 14.2 | 12.6 | 78.45 | 69.61 | 88.73 | 14.97 
73.2 | 52.844 | 345 |... dota aes 17.6 | 15.4 | 13.05 | 87.50 | 74.15 | 84.74 | 15.35 
71.9 | 55.815 | 364 |... .. Gone -oa: 18.2 | 14.9 | 13.2 | 81.87 | 72.53 | 88.59 | 15.43 
71.2 | 59.422 | 387 17.9 | 15.5 | 12.75 | 86.59 | 71.23 | 82.26 | 15.38 
73.4 | 50.350 | 327 (16; 5)) (AES) (1.2516)! ee a el 14. 63 
72.1. | 48.762 | 316— 17.5 | 14.4 | 12.45 | 82.29 | 71.15 | 86.46 | 14.78 
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Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(b) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 





















































ns Ss Head 

a 3 d 1 | iE line ° 

By sel M (gele,le2 | 2 |*.12./2 

By ae 2), ee) “oom | ssl saian4| 2 | 23) 43 | & 

Z s 3 2 s Z * | compression). s s a a3 % a | g5 Z5 3 

8 a ue 3 oO Oo so] 3s o8a Brie “as 3 oy 

apn eee sy Eh Se ata it o | a Hy 5 

cm. | cm. | cm. kg. |grm cm. | cm.) cm. 

806. .| 154.2 | 80.4 | 73.8 | 46.267 | 300 | None......... 17.3 | 15.0 | 18.0 | 86.71 | 75.14 | 86.67 | 15.10 
807. .|- 154.2 | 84.1 | 70.1 | 52.391 | 340 |.__.- omen: coos 17.9 } 15.8 | 13.1 88. 27 | 73.18 | 82.91 | 15.60 
808. | 154.2 | 84.2 | 70.0 | 50.350 | 327 | Slight......... CLASS IG) Shoal eae sat oe oo eee ae 15. 47 
809. .| 154.3 | 80.5 | 73.8 | 51.257 | 332 | Moderate..... (17. 4) (15. 8) (13. 2D EE re Be ao | eens 15. 48 
810. .| 154.6 | 81.2 | 73.4 |(65.545)|(424)| None......... 18.0 | 16.2 | 12.9 | 90.00 71.67 | 79.63 | 15.70 
811. .| 154.6 | 81.1 | 73.5 | 53.298 | 345 |____. Omens. eee 17.3 | 15.6 | 13.0 | 90.17 | 75.14 | 83.33 | 15.30 
812. .| 154.6 | 82.8 | 71.8 | 61.463 5.8 | 15.7 | 12.7 | 93.45 | 75.60 | 80.89 | 15.07 
813_.| 155.0 | 83.9 | 71.1 | 58.061 -1 | 15.2 | 12.9 | 88.98 | 71.27 | 84.87 | 15.40 
814. _| 155.0 | 82.6 | 72.4 | 50.372 5 | 14.8 | 12.9 | 84.57 | 73.71 | 87.16 | 15.07 
815. .| 155.3 | 82.0 | 73.3 | 57.607 216)(b.5)| (las 85) ies eet 2. Se a ees 15. 65 
816. .| 155.3 | 82.9 | 72.4 | 61.236 -5 | 15.1 | 13.35 | 81.62 | 72.16 | 88.41 | 15.65 
817. .| 156.0 | 86.3 | 69.7 | 58.061 | 372 |.___. Gost soe 17.2 | 15.2 | 12.8 | 88.37 | 74.42 | 84.21 | 15.07 
818. .| 156.1 | 84.2 | 71.9 | 55.793 | 357 |..... dosee-se 3 17.2 | 15.5 | 12.65 | 90.12 | 73.55 | 81.62 | 15.12 
sig --| 156.3 | 85.3 | 71.0 | 46.948 | 300 | Slight......... Gre DKA CES OM ie. yet lee ell een 14. 97 
820. .| 156.7 | 82.2 | 74. 47.174 | 301 | None.......-- 17.2 | 15.1 | 12.75 | 87.79 | 74.13 | 84.44 | 15.02 
821. .; 157.0 | 84.8 | 72.2) 50.803 | 324 |____- doer es 18.3 | 14.9 | 12.95 | 81.42 | 70.77 | 86.92 | 15.38 
822. _| 157.1 | 81.4 | 75.7 | 48.535 | 309 |..... doeee sy Ss 18.6 | 15.2 | 12.7 |.81.72 | 68.28 | 83.55 | 15.50 
823. .| 157.3 | 82.2 | 75.1 | 50.803 | 323 |____- COiseee es ss 17.6 | 14.7 | 12.75 | 88.52 | 72.45 | 86.73 | 15.02 
824. .| 157.6 | 85.5 | 72.1 | 46.721 | 296 |.._.. donee! 17.4 | 16.0 | 18.25 | 91.95 | 76.15 | 82.84 | 15.55 
825 2.| 157.8 | 85.0 | 72.8 | 63.958 | 405 |_._.- Go ctas 24. 18.4 | 15.4 | 13.0 | 83.70 | 70.65 | 84.42 | 15.60 
826. .| 158.0 | 83.0 | 75.0 | 48.762 | 309 |____- oreo es. 18.0 | 15.6 | 12.75 | 86.67 | 70.84 | 81.73 | 15.45 
827. .| 158.3 | 85.1 | 73.2 | 53.071 | 335 |_._.- COmee= eee 16.6 | 14.5 | 12.05 | 87.35 | 72.59 | 83.11 | 14.38 
828. .| 159.1 | 84.1 | 75.0 | 57.154 | 359 | Slight......... CL7E5) 1(@.523)) (13.25) 126 Se aes|!sne ete 15235 
829. .| 159.5 | 84.8 | 74.7 | 63.958 | 401 | None.....__.- 18.0 | 16.1 | 13.25 | 89.44 | 78.61 | 82.30 | 15.78 
RO ni neva Sas 2010 76,5) kee oe aly A Considerable. .|(17.5)|(16..0)| (13.3) |-....52}..2. 22 |b .e2.<- 15. 60 
S31. .| 159.7 | .82.0 | 77.7.| 51.257 | 321 | None........- 16.6 | 15.7 | 12.75 | 94.68 | 76.81 | 81.21 | 15.02 
832. .| 159.7 | 84.2 | 75.5 | 63.050 | 395 | Slight......... (LE29)) (AGEL) 2 8)iise Seen oe eee ee 15. 27 
833. .| 160.0 | 84.8 | 75.2 | 58.061 | 363 | None......_.- 18.0 | 15.3 | 18.3 | 85.00 | 73.89 | 86.93 | 15.53 
834. _| 160.1 | 82.8 | 77.3 | 61.690 | 385 |..... does 17.9 | 15.4 | 13.1 | 86.03 | 73.18 | 85.06 | 15.47 
835. .| 160.4 | 85.4 | 75.0 | 63.958 | 399 |____. Gon ees: se 17.3 | 15.4 | 12.7 | 89.02 | 73.41 | 82.47 | 15.13 
836 . -; 160.8 | 84.8 | 76.0 | 61.690 ; 384 | Moderate....- CLSEO) CGE G8) CSS) eco este ase ete 16.10 
837. .| 161.2 | 85.5 | 75.7 | 61.916 | 385 | Slight.......-. (2) GLOs)|| (as. 45) 4 aah 2 ae ee 15. 32 
838. .| 161.2 | 84.9 | 76.3 | 63.958 | 397 | None..-._....- 18.0 | 15.8 | 18.5 | 87.78 | 75.00 | 85.44 | 15.77 
839. .| 162.0 | 84.5 | 77.5 | 50.350 | 311 |_.... doieers 252 17.6 | 15.4 | 18.1 | 87.50 | 74.43 | 85.06 | 15.37 
840. .| 162.2.) 83.5 | 78.7 | 49.896 | 308 | Considerable. ./(17.5)|(16. 4)|(13.3) |....-..|.....-.|..-... 15.73 
841. .| 162.3 | 82.9 | 79.4 |(68.267)|(421)|..... GO sees. UTES) 16.3) |(18s 0) | S222 see. eee pees |(lo43 
842. | 163.5 | 83.8 | 79.7 | 56.473 | 345 | None......... 17.4 | 15.9 | 13.55 | 91.88 | 77.88 | 85.22 | 15.62 
843 ..| 164.3 | 89.6 | 74.7 | 59.648 | 363 | Moderate....- (E70) i554) 135145) |F-5. 228) eee eee & 15. 28 
844. .| 165.2 | 88.7 | 76.5 |(74. 844)| (453) Slloht-s2s.2502 ESA ISAC) C1336) A) =, fh sh ee eee 15. 83 
845. .| 165.3 | 84.6 | 80.7 | 58.514 | 354 | None..._-.-.. 17.5 | 15.1 | 13.4 | 86.29 | 76.57 | 88.74 | 15.33 
846. .| 166.0 | 87.2 | 78.8 | 64.638 | 389 |..... doe -2 17.5 | 15.6 | 13.45 | 89.14 | 76.83 | 86.22 | 15.52 
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TasLe 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(c) PIMA BOYS 





























Peas 5 Head 
a g d } 1 ho 4 a S 
Bo hoe res gee 18 toy 1 hoc] ine 
@ |3a .& co | Sate tee aS. l a ote alee 
S S Semeal 25 | Deformation |¢., | 3% |38.] § |2x| BR] g 
A rap al an esa > |po| (occipital | 82) Rag 1s_8] © |te} og | 2 
3 3 3 | a a =” | compression). °8 ‘peels bb A ae papel lic 
9 x 3} 50 Bo bo Ra | qd mee) | oo q 
3 ~ Fs 2 3 SOle |o8a| & | o 3 a 
Fe Sei See aa Arse a o | sa o 
em cm. | cm kg grm cm. | em em 
81- B70 eed eae reele 25 ee alee eees None 2.25252 52|Se tesa). 2 sect lee eo ES oe ee oe ae ee 
2 eel“ BSvBA tepals soe) cle tee cf eee mea GO. ncased|t teeth eee et ee rr 
Bo an. | SO. a ener eee Jie eno a aeoeer comes GO. jenecasciesetalcsees Weeetec| ese sl utes ee rs 
84. 
Sour 
Beet 
87... 
88. - 
89... 
90. 
91. 
92552)! 101.5 | 60.8) 60.7 419-5054: T75i)s-5e- dor Se eee 17.2 | 14.2 | 12.85 | 82.5 | 74.7 | 90.5 | 14.75 
95a) Adds 8) | eee outs aalesinealermafic sare leeerne dowienccge ese de ie ce satel ac Soto) eee a e 
94....| 112.7 | 63.0 | 49.7 | 19.505 PS hose << GOL ees 17.5 | 14.2 | 12.65 | 81.1 | 72.3 | 80.1) 14.78% 
95....| 113.8°| 63.7 | 50:1 | 22.226) 105 |2...- doves sess 17.7 | 18.6 | 12.8°| 76.8 | 72.3] 94.1 | 14.70 
Gere 15:3 teen eee Leek dP her do. eee he ee 
7-.-.| 115.4 | 64.3 | 51.1 | 20.866 1S Pahoa Gox..csese 18.2 | 14.1 | 13.2 77.6 | 72.5.) 93.68) 15-47; 
og al 417.2) seal ene se ses eels ee 67 senses] bo ee eee ee ee x 
Oe cel ALO.O | Seat Sacto: Sone nen ee spars O25: tach cd. detoees hee eee pieet eee ee eee 
100...| 120.2 | 66.2 | 54.0 | 24.494 | 204 |..... dois. eee 18.2 | 14.2 | 12.9 | 78.0 | 70.9 | 90.8 | 15.10 
OL 120; 6 | eeeee el 7 tl lesa | Sea eel eee do wa.c eS Ale ee ee 
LOS) 12250, weet Sak rcc eee SS Ser eels ae rare GO oe san Sees elles. eee el Sas | 
LOSz ear d22.0 [hom eS ape ee are | Seen | eeec ee 0 Co ee) Mae Ae (Eee ee ee |e en ee a 
DOSE WL QZ. kee ee ee. Slo seisens colina ecletellle ae oe Oye Sa eceee cere een 
105...| 124.6 | 66.0 | 58.6 | 26.762; 215 | Slight........ (17.3) | (14. 4) 
106...) 125.3 |.67.7 | 57.6 | 26.082 | 208-| None........- VL} 13.7 | 
107...) 126.5 | 68.1} 58.4 | 25.175 |. 199 |... ..- Ones 17.7 | 13.8 
108...| 126.7 | 69.5 | 57.2 | 31.979 | 252 |....- Oios cee ae 1%.6 | 14.5 
109...) 126.8 | 68.4 | 58.4 | 27.257 | 215 |..... doxtenacee 17.4 | 14.5 
110..-| 127.3 | 68.2 | 59.1 | 26.309 | 207 |..... dO..sssceae 167) Laa 
111...) 127.4 | 69.5 | 57.9 | 26.762 | 210 18.3 | 14.1 
112...| 128.0 | 67.8 | 60.2 | 30.391 | 237 -| 18.0 | 14.1 
113.-..| 128.3 | 66.4 | 61.9 | 25.628 | 200 17.1 | 14.2 
114...) 128.4 | 67.7 | 60.7 | 29.938.} 233 17.6 | 13.8 
115..-| 128.4 | 70.3 | 58.1] 30.164 | 235 17.9 | 13.8 
116...) 128.7 | 68.4 | 60.3 | 27.896 | 217 |... 17.7 | 13.9 
117. .-| 128.7 | 69.0 | 59.7 | 31.525 | 245 17.3 | 13.8 
118...| 131.0 | 70.1 | 60.9 | 30.845 | 235 17.3 | 14.4 
119...| 181.2 | 69.8 | 61.4 | 29.484 | 225.) Slight........ GUD) GAGA a BS Mace elle cone aera 14.68 
120...| 131.5 | 71.4 |-60.1 | 31.525 | 240 | None-...-.-..-... L793. 83) 13.1) 77.04) 78224) “OS ON et ar es 
dees) deed: | LO \Gleoipoe.43euy) e45ul. eee Goats cs 17.4 | 13.8 | 12.6 | 79.8 | 72.4| 91.3 | 14.60 
122...) 132.8 | 70.9 | 61.9 | 30.845 | 232 |....- GO: ..f.sec es 17.4 | 13.8 | 13.2 | 79.3 | 75.9 | 95.6 | 14.80 
W234) 183.3 | TL. 7 } 61.6: 183-0139 248 \. oe LO ice ststerera 18.6 | 13.6 | 12.6 | 78.1 | 67.7 | 92.6 | 14.93 
TZRee elo, 2 } 71021163. 0 PS2.680 I 245, ae 0 eacies oe) 18.5 | 14.1 | 13.45 | 76.2 | 72.7 | 95.4] 15.35 





























125...) 134.3 | 71.1 | 63.2 | 30.845 | 230 |....- O0asasnce 18.0 | 13.5 | 138.65 | 75.0 | 75.8 | 101.1 | 15.05 
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II. Inpran ComprREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TaBLE 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 















































$ 3 ® Head 
Me ae pace Bs peels oles) |} 2. sees 
S a 3 at a5 | Deformation ¥ reise ai on = % g 
ee he ee =" leoncreadom. ee 2 lash| & |ge| 22} g 
e|H |e \a-) @ |S joe esle |Sa2| 2 |S" | a" | 
Sales alee alo He go) |shse| & | S a 
Pepe Ih es | FA Saas a) Sens S| Ee et 5 
cm. | cm. | cm. kg. | grm. cm. | m.| cm. 
126...| 134.8 | 71.0 | 63.8 | 34.020 | 252 INONG Sa-.s0.22% 17.6 | 13.8 | 138.25 | 78.4 | 75.3 | 96.0 | 14.88 
127. | 185.3 | 70.4 | 64.9 | 30.845 | 228 |..... dOmeee ee eedey 4nd oa Load 77.7 | 72.3 | 93.0 | 15.33 
128. ..| 135.3 | 72.8 | 62.5 | 33.340 | 246 |____. OLR eeaae 18.1 | 13.4 | 13.2. | 74.0 | 72.9} 98.5 | 14.90 
129...) 135.4 69:9 | 65.5 | 33.566 | 248 |-.... Oe e. Snae 16.8 | 14.1 | 12.55 | 83.9 | 74.7} 89.0 | 14.48 
130...) 185.6 | MOSS G5. | B16 525 | 232) ls 2. = GOne ose 18.7 | 13.8 } 13:2 | 78.8) 70.6} 95.6) 15:23 
131. ..| 135.6 | 71.0 | 64.6 | 32.886 | 243 |.__.. G0:.2522520 18.4] 13.8 | 13.5 | 76.0 | 73.4| 97.8 | 15.23 
132_..| 135.7 | 71.5 | 64.2 | 31.525 | 282 | Flattened..-.. (CTR 5) CLO I2 13545) oe Sooo. see. 15. 38 
133. -.| 185.8 | 71.1-| 64.7 | 33.340 | 245 | None.......-. 18.1 | 14.0 | 12.6 | 77.3 | 69.6 | 90.0 | 14.90 
134. ..| 186.3 | 71.8 | 64.5 | 32.432 | 238 }.___- Oceans 18.1 | 12.7 | 12.9. | 70.2 |. 71.3 | 101.6 | 14. 57 
Habe elso. 4071S | 65.4131, 752 "|| 233: Lo. does ae 18.4] 14.4] 13.7 | 78.8 | 74.5 | 95.1 | 15.50 
136. ..| 137.3 | 72.3 | 65.0 | 36.288 | 264]____. donee 18.2 | 13.4 | 12.65 | 73.6 | 69.5 | 94.4 | 14.75 
187. .-| 137.4 | 71.6 | 65. | 33.340 | 243 |__._. do, paises 18.0 |} 13.4] 12.9 | 74.4 | 71.7 | 96.3 | 14.77 
188. .-| 187.8 | 72.7 | 65.1 | 34.927 | 253 | Moderate. .... (ESHA) CLA. 8) L338) VS eae eee 15. 67 
130% /2]) 138¢2-}/ 73.0: || 65.2), 31-752"). 230 | None .-....-<. 18.2 | 13.3 | 13.25 | 78.1 | 72.8} $9.6 | 14.92 
2402 2) 13863: [971.0| 67.3 | 325659! | 235 |. 2... dose 18.1} 14.3 | 12.85 | 79.0 | 71.0 | 89.9 | 15.08 
> 141-..| 138.3 | 73.6 | 64.7 | 37.195 | 269 |..... G0.ces 18:9.| 13.5) 13.7 | 71.4 | 72. 5 | 101.5 | 15.37 
ae. Vass e2o0 6504 | 2282. ofeacce clo. GOI eaters 17.8.) 13.3 | 12.5 | 74.7 | 70.2) 94.0 | 14.53 
1432..] 189.0 | 71.8 | 67.2 | 32/206 | 232 |_.._. cele Ret ss 8 LUO) RL. aerate | Ste = os en Tee aes ra 
144...| 139.7 | 74.0 | 65.7 | 36.288 | 260 |-___. dOGrass 19.2 | 14.4 | 13.65 | 76.0 | 71.1 94.8 | 15.75 
145. ..| 140.4 | 75.1 | 65.3 | 37.649 | 268 |__._. Mote se 18.6 | 13.6 | 13.1 | 73.1 | 70.4] 96.3] 15.10 
146...) 140.8 | 75.2 | 65.6 | 37.422 | 266 |____. GO: sees 2 18.6 | 14.2 | 13.45 | 76.8 | 72.3 | 94.7 | 15.42 
147...) 141.1 | 74.2 | 66.9 | 34.474 | 244 |._... CO be 18.4 | 13.6 | 12.7 | 73.9 | 69.0} 93.4} 14.90 
dave sae 7 7.2 6d-9 |) 00742 |) 260!) 3. Ores 18.5 | 14.6 |] 18.3 | 78.9 | 71.9 | 91.1 | 15.47 
149. ..| 141.4 | 74.0 | 67.4 | 36.968 | 261 | Moderate..... CERO FELA A GIS 15) =| Cae 14.75 
MOOm lp eee 72.0 60,20) 34,247 } 0242 | None -o....42. 18,4 |) 13.62) 12.9 .}-78.9 | 7001 94.8 | 14.97 
151_.-| 141.8 | 73.0 | 68.8 | 34.927 | 246 |__._- CO ecene 17.8 | 14.2 | 13.0 | 79.8 | 73.0} 91.5 | 15.00 
152...| 141.8 | 74.3 | Ofao os. O00 mora tought... Se- (17-8) (4. 8) 12.9) 2 ee 15.17 
153. ..| 142.2 | 74.8 | 67.4 | 40.144 | 282 |) None........- 17.7 | 14.8 | 13.25 | 83.6 | 74.9 | 89.5 | 15.25 
154. ..| 143.2 | 76.2 | 67.0 | 40.370 | 282 |._.-- Meee esse te. a t4. 4 S85, 7857 | Foods we Ose, || 15552 
155. .-| 143.5 | 76.7 | 66.8 | 37.422 | 261 |_.._- does nas 17.6 | 14.6 | 13.4 | 82.9 | 76.1 | 91.8 | 15.20 
T56S 4 14327 | 78:1) 65.6) |, 38.329} 267 |....-do'..-..... 18.0 | 13.9 | 12.8 | 77.2 | 71.1] 92.1 | 14.90 
157. ..| 144.3 ) 75.2 | 69.1 | 38.329 | ~266 |..._. Oh ecs mer 18.6 | 13.2 | 13.4 | 70.9 | 72.0 | 101.5 | 15.07 
158. ..| 144.7 | 75.0 | 69.7 | 34.020 | 235 |_.._. doses 18.2 | 13.7 | 13.0 | 76.3 | 71.4] 94.9.| 14.97 
159... 145.0 | 76.7 | 68.3 | 33.566 | 231 |....- GOrsestee 18.0 | 13.3 | 13.35 | 73.9 | 74.2 | 100.4 | 14.88 
HOOs cauedabe a 74551 70.7 | SeeS70 | (261 282 2 Cm ceae 18.9 | 14.0 | 13.3 | 74.1 | 70.4 | 95.0 | 15.49 
161...) 145.4 | 75.3 | 70.1 | 40.370 | “278 |_.._. JOsa.55 s-| 18.1') 14.3 | 12.85 | 79.0 | 71.0] 89.9 | 15.08 
162. ..| 146.1.) 74.7 | 71.4 | 37.649 | 258 |_._.. GO a ccs See 18.0 | 13.9 | 138.0 | 77.2] 72.2] 93.5 | 14.97 
163...) 146.7 | 76.4 | 70.3 | 38.783 | 264 |..._. doe eee 18.0 | 13.6 | 12.8 | 75.6 | 71.1] 94.1 | 14.80 
164...) 147.3 | 77.8 | 69.5 | 44.453 | 302 |__._. doce 18.9 | 14.4 | 14.1 76.2 | 74.6 | 97.9 | 15.80 
165...) 147.4 | 73.4 | 74.0 | 36.742 | 249 |.___. omer 6% 18.1 | 14.0 | 12.5 | 77.3 | 69.1 | 89.8 |e14.87 
166. ..| 147.8°| 77.1 | 70.7 | 44.453 | 301 |....- GO sane 18.6 | 14.0 | 13.15 | 75.3 | 70.7 | 938.9 | 15.25 
167...) 148.6 | 79.3 | 69.3 | 46.040 | 310'!.__.. Goseeeaeas 18.4 }-14.0.) 13.35 | 76.1 | 72.5) 95.4 | 15.25 
168...) 148.6 | 77.0 | 71.6 | 46.267 | 311 ]..... Oey foe | 18.6 | 14.3 | 12.8 | 76.9 | 68.8]. 89.5 | 15.23 
169. .-| 148.9 | 77.3 | 71.6 | 44.906 | 302 |..... dose 18.3 | 13.6 | 13.25 | 74.3 | 72.4] 97.4] 15.05 
R70. =) 149.1 | 77.0) 72.1 | 42,412 | +284 Joc... LO tartare s 18.5 | 14.2 1 18.15 | 76.8 | 71.1 | 92.6 | 15,28 
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Il. InptAN CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TaBLe 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 


/ 





















































eS a Head 

2 \s ; Satan = — 

= |* Es pele /B2 | ele 3 12 

By ees BH ag/8.,/52 geo Ss 3 

5 5S eelaed eee Deformation 3 5S a15 Sage lees BR 8 

= is o Ss ‘ ss (occipital BO )/ Seis a} o |agl ug | 8 

z 3s fa Wes 5 &@ | compression). | & 8 oie Nees ae | ee ee 

El = baleciee ie s2/2 |Se5| 2/2 |2 | 42 

eS. eee ES eo eae re |e 5 

cm. | CM. | cm. kg. \grm em. | cm. | ecm. 

171. ..| 149.3 | 76.5 | 72.8 | 41.278 276 | Slight. < ..<..- (LFS) (ACA) eS ee ee oe | tees 15. 05: 
172...| 149.8 | 78.1 | 71.7 | 40.597 | 244 | None......--- 18.2 13.2 | 18.05 | 72.6 | 71.7] 98.9 | 14.82 
173. ..| 150.0 | 79.9 | 70.1 | 43.546 | 290 |....- GOL 25k 18.4 | 13.9 | 13.6 | 76.5 | 73.9 | 97.8 | 15.30 
17455 5123) | 8054 | 70.9 | 46.040 | .304 |..... GO.c2 2ataik 18:2 | 14.5 | 13.65°) 79.7 | 7550 | 94.1 | 15.45 
HSE S| PSL eT | 74.2 | 42.688 | 281 |....- GOske 2-28 19.4 | 13.6 | 13.6 | 70.1 | 70.1 | 100.0 | 15.53 
176...) 152.5 | 77.0 | 75.5-| 41.781 | 273 |_.... A0s2.ssone 17.8 | 13.6 | 18.0 | 76.4 | 73.0 | 95.6 | 14.80 
177...| 153.4 | 78.5 | 74:9 | 36.288 | 237 | Considerable. .|(16.2)|(14.6)| (13, 25)|......)....-- | -seeees 14. 68 
178 ...| 153.8 | 80.8 | 73.0 | 47.174) 307 | None.......-.. 17.5 | 14.4 | 12.65 82. 72.3 | 87.8 | 14.85 
A792. 25453) ||| SOLS 7375 1 4B. 721 bh SOR eee don cos L7PSe AS DAS LSSN epee eros dl 87.4 | 15.62 
180 ...| 155.0 | 80.3 | 74.7 | 46.267 | 298 |..... do Sane 1729 [14.7% | 12.95 | 82:2) 72/3). S88. sass 
181 ...| 155.6 | 80.8 | 74.8 | 42.412 | 273 }..... QO.<. ewer 19.1 | 13.5 | 13.35 | 70.7 | 69.9 | 98.9 | 15.32 
182 ...| 155.7 | 82.0 #O..0 4 OL. 257. 157820 tees doen ts a 18.6 | 14.3 | 13.1 76.9 | 70.4 | 91.6 | 15.33 
S31 156.0): COLON N76. 1) SOn7214\\er209) Wisse GO) seer 17.6 | 18.6 | 12.4 | 77.3 | 70.4] 91.2 | 14.33 
184. \°156.5.| 84.7 | 71.8 | -55:339 | 884 [ce.... 0:52 ce 18.6 | 14.7 | 13.5 79.0 | 72.6 | 91.8 | 15.60 
185 ...| 157.0 | 82.8 | 74.2 | 48.762 | 311 |..... dos.te.cet 18.0 | 13.5 | 12.85 | 75.0 | 71.4 | 95.2 | 14.78 
E86} BSSD | SET, 27.0 ATT 4 208 oe QOu se. ose 19.0°| 13.9°| 1855 | 73.2) 71.0)|° 97.1 [don4a7 
IS7 2. 21 (169. 3.) SL0.| F223; | 62.824") 304 tooo. . Qos. 2735 19.4 | 14.6 | 13.05 | 75.8 | 67.3} 89.4 | 15.68 
188 ._.| 159.3 | 87.8 | 71.5 | 62.597 | 393 |....- Goes eee 18.4 | 14.5 | 18.35 | 78.8 | 72.6 | 92.1 | 15.42 
189 ...| 150.5 | 81.6 | 77.9 | 55.112 | 346 |..._- OG) ee seek 18.5 | 14.4 | 13.25 | 77.8 | 71.6 | 92.0) 15.38 
190...) 159.5 | 84.9 | 74.6 | 56.927 | 357 |..... Gis etoacy 18.8 | 14.2 | 18.75 | 75.5 | 73.0 | 96.8 | 15.58 
LO Tea | at59.9 | IS2U5 eT. a alol Oars (ease sliaaee Cowie 18.2) 14.2 }13.5 78.0 | 74.2 | 95.1} 15.30 
192 ...| 161.3 | 86.5 | 74.8 | 59.648 | 369 |..... Ons ae 18.1 | 14.4 | 13.35 | 79.6 | 73.7) 92.7 | 15.28 
193 -..| 161.5 | 87.1 | 74.4 | 59.648 | 369 | Flattened - -..|(17.6)|(15.2)} 18.2 |_.....}.2....|.--.... 15. 33 
194...) 162.0 | 80.6 | 81.4 | 49.442 | 305 | None........- 18. 4 | 14.8 | 13.6 | 80.4 | 73.9 | 91.9 | 15.60 
AOBSize 2) 16262 S37) | 782501) SO) O76 eS? I 2s doy. tst4 19.7 | 14.5 | 13.5 | 73.6 | 68.5 | 93.1 | 15.90 
196%. -| 162.3 | 85.7 )-76.6 | 58/741 | 362 I... dokeas fen 18.3 | 14.5 | 13.9 | 79.2 | 76.0] 95.9) Ease 
197~<..) 162.3.) 85.2.) 77.1 | 56.473.) (348)... 2. GO: ose 18.6 | 14.4 | 13.45 ve. 4 | 72.3 | 93.4 | 15.48 
198). . | 163.0: | 85)7 ) 77.3 | 50.556 | <310°\2.... GO. ee ae 19.5 | 14.9) 13.9 | 76.4) 71.3] 93.3 | 16.10 
199 ...| 163.3 | 84.6 | 78.7 | 54.886 | 336 | Slight... ....| 18.3 | 14.6 | 13.5 79.8 | 73.8 | 92.5 | 15.47 
200%. -|)63..4 | S8099)7995)|55,2793")) 1341) None sae see. 17.6 | 14.4 | 12.75 | 81.8 | 72.4 |- 88.5 | 14.92 
201 ...| 164.2 | 84.1 | 80.1 | 55.339 | 337 |..._. doe 19.0) }) 13: % || D8a7%_ | 7821) 97234) TOO) aay 
202 ...| 164.2 | 86.2 | 78.0 | 59,648 | 363 |..... d0s cee 18.8 | 14.6 | 13.2 77.7 | 70.2 | 90.4 | 15.53 
DOS Ss 164 6.) SEB 677 | SETI0 | STA ee OOre es ase 18.3 | 13.8 | 13.6 | 75.4 | 74.3] 98.5 | 15.23 
QOS eAGHSL || STOQM Mite MeOls 463 oT 2) see. Gepost .24 19.4 | 14.3 | 13.75 | 73.7 | 70.9 | 96.1 | 15.82 
205 2-2 || 16553' | 85.3) 80:0") 512030}, 808 27. - Gop es ee 1891.14.01 13:6 | 74.1 | 72.0) 97.1 |) 15550 
206 ...| 166.1 | 87.0 | 79.1 | 58.288 | 351 |..... MOsisec25 18.1 | 14:1 | 13.80 | 77.9 | 76.2 | 97.9 | 15.33 
' 207...| 166.4 | 85.7 | 80.7 | 55.339 | 333 |..... Come aesern 18.7 | 14.1 | 13.20 | 75.4 | 70.6] 93.6 | 15.33 
208:...| 166.5 | 86.5 | 80.0 | 60.329} 362 }..... do ress 18.6 | 14.6 | 13.75 | 78.5 | 73.9} 94.2 | 15.65 
209 ...| 166.7 | 86.0 | 80.7 | 58.288] 350 |..... go..* Aone, 18.2 | 14.4 | 12.85 | 79.1 | 70.6) 89.2 | 15.15 
210)28 | 6166.8: | 8955) F768: | 602102 1) 1860) tee. CP) ee eee (HGZS)NLSi 2) T3858" eS Seele ee aloe aes 15. 30 
211 ...| 167.0 | 84.4 | 82.6 | 54.659 | 327 | None......... 18.8 | 13.7 | 12.9 | 72.9 | 68.6] 94.2 | 15.13 
DAD. 1672 | 87594) 579.3))) 65, S18 |) <89k) | 2225 do Tae. 574 18.2 | 15.0 | 12.9. | 82 4 | 70.9} 86.0 | 15.37 
213...) 167.3 | 87.4. | 79.9 | 62.370} 373 |..... GOescee cee 19.8 | 14.4 | 14.2 72.7 | 71.7 | 98.6 | 16.13 
214 ...| 167.9 | 88.4 | 79.5 | 65.318 | 389 |..... GO"... c peer 19:3 |) 14.5) 18.35 | 76.2 |: 6942"| 92.1 | A572 
215... 168.4 | 86.8 | 81.6 | 58,061 | 345 | Slight......... (8541S, 8) S08) | F. oe cleceereeleseeees 15. 83 
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Il. Inpran CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


Taste 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(c) PIWA BOYS—Continued 

















Py Be 3 Head 
t | aS = 
z= 2 gd eat ihe ho qd a 2 
g 5 5 Gaeic | Mle iipaee! 
ae as 88 Bele .iee | 2 i8,| 83-3 
} 4 & | a &8 | Deformation | 2,/24/S45/ 8 | 24) Be | & 
e oD Sb Ss # ‘eo (occipitalcom-| §.3 | § 3 asa} 2 Us eel ete 
‘O oo | a a pression). 5 @ Sa Sled ae lees ce 
re athe) |) ke |e He|s |@2e/ 4 |S" |S" | 4 
oO = s |s wv 2 Ss & ofa) & |e o m 
ea Sale Se he ae Aer Ve o | so} 5 
cm. | cm. | cm. kg. |grm. cm. | cm. | cm. 
216 ...| 169.5 | 89.6 | 79.9 | 60.782 359 | None ........- 18.3 | 14.8 | 13.55 | 80.9 | 74.0] 91.6 | 15.55 
Bhiles ee) 260.7 90.2)" 7925" |, 55:,566°).* 327... 2 GOW sete en 17.5 | 14.0 | 13.85 | 80.0 | 79.1 | 98.9 | 15.12 
218 ...| 169.7 | 90.3 | 79.4 | 62.597 | 369 |_...- dotn.ss5% 18.5 | 14.6 | 13.85 | 78.9 | 74.9 | 94.9 | 15.65 
219 ...| 171.3 | 89.2 | 82.1 | 63.050 | 368 |....- Goi seessae 18.9 | 15.5 | 13.5 |.82.0) 71.4) 87.1 | 15.97 
220 ...| 172.0 | 92.6 | 79.4 | 68.040 | 396 |..... Goan cns 18.2 | 14.5 | 13.85 | 79.7 |, 76.1 95.5 | 15. 52 

















221...) 87.4 
222...) 93.1 
223....| 93.9 
224 ...| 94.1 
225 ...| 97.3 
226 ...| 97.4 
227 ...| 99.1 





eis HUE eae ease Sess A fercoz, laa CGS ape Reel ee eel ree ate Sha oe cael sp aa feemteeee es falhay ora 
aes MLOFOMEee tae ats oe lace case |e aso el ON eer oll reine Sa} mei el hae elas foes aadermeee ape sis sine 
230 ...| 107.9 | 59.6 | 48.3 | 18.144] 168 |..... Chie Raeacee 16.6 | 13.3 | 12:0 | 80.1 | 72.3 | 90.2) 13.97 
Dolmen eLOS! Salt. cesta as. a) ses coalesce clecie~ 6 CL ae ee eters oe ee eee rice aeall om nts, lla seine eistaianar=adsresesare ce 
crores LOGS ON ete ces rectal manatee Sati ca"s- siatfasetmin’e Oa eas | ete aici tere wate emics Safe wee gett aeeetee sew eel 
233 ...| 110.2 | 61.2 | 49.0 | 19.051 | 173 |....- do...-----| 16.5 | 14.4] 12.9 | 87.8 | 78.2) 89.6 | 14.60 


234...) 111.2 
235 ...| 112.7 
236 ...| 116.2 
2ai'...| 116.7 
238 ...) 117.3 
239°. ..! 117.3 
240 ...| 118.0 
241 ...) 119.0 

















242 ...) 119.7 
243 ...) 120.1 
244 ...| 121.3 
245...-| 121.3 | 64.7 | 56.6 | 25.402 | 209 |....- GOs eco 16.9 | 13.3 | 12.2 78.7 | 72.2 91.7 | 14.13 
abr eat debe € |) Ove bd; 6 120. 402' |. 207 ho... Giese ee 17.4 | 14.0 | 12.65 | 80.5 | 72.7 | 90.4 | 14.68 
247 ...| 122.2 | 67.4 | 54.8 | 25.402 | 208 | Slight ........ CTA CAS CDE), sae | Sena eee 14.77 
DAS i ac sli lede 2 Ode 2) 56.0.) 25.175.) 204 | None... .....- 16.6 | 18.2 ) 12.1 79.8 | T29) O1.7 | 18.97 
249 ...| 124.3 | 66.7 | 57.6 | 23.587 ; TS eee Orne eusnce £723.) 43.4) | 12055 | 775.5 | F220 93.7 | 14. 42 
DU ren eae ee Weiler | Os. L je20.080' | 233° |. 2: MOND tee esr List |doe po L250 76.3 | 72.9 | 95.6 | 14.70 
ZoL ..-) 125.4 | 65.5 | 59.9 | 27.670 | 221 | Slight ....-..- CE ZSO)CESY ON GL2E ON thc crs 2 terrae estate to 14, 33 
aire ees lee eee eee ete cae None: = 2.-..=- Ganon oe seo | pose 35) Sepals ern | - -al== 
Drape) LL0.8 | 6faS | 580: | 25.628: |. 203 |... -- Oasis eane 17.9 | 13.0'| 12.3 72.6 | 68.7 | 94.6 | 14.40 
2p4 .--1 126.9) 169.3: || 57.6.1 26,309 | 207 |..--. MO leer ee = 17.8 | 13.3 | 12.35 | 74.7 | 69.4 | 92.9 | 14.48 
255 ...| 127.0 | 68.0 | 59.0 | 29.484 | 282 |..... EQiswee fees L821 |) 13.8; | 12.7 76.2 | 70.2 | 92.0 | 14.87 





























256 ...] 127.7 | 68.3 | 59.4 | 25.402 | 199 |...-. Oss te oon 17.8 | 13,4 | 12.3 | 77.61) 71.11 91.8 | 14,338 
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Il. Inpian CuI~pREN OF APPROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


Taste 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 
























































Peles) o Head 
@® 1d 
2/2 g 3. of aiedl bag “a |g $ 
s 3. BR | A Bs a 1S 3 3 
@ lan »& fee (eevee tied a sie ae 
. : BS oF a 3 os 9 
6 iS 3 ag as Deformation 3s w| UH | Bay | 8 < i % « £ 
A vy oy LY : $ | (occipitalcom-| §.9 | 93 |] 3_ 2 rors io 2 
z 3 ei ies $% |§2]> pression). | #8 | 348 aie 5 a | 8 See 
eh. Heer qe) |Seel eis |2 | 2 
Dd as => ® ‘ = oRQ oO oS ® 
a 2) Se e IE Aare) Se eee 
cm. em. | em. kg. \grm. cm. | cm. cm. ; 
257 ..| 128.1 | 68.2 | 59.9 | 28.577 | 223 16.7 | 13.8 | 12.4 | 886 | 74.2] 89.9 | 14.30 
258 ..| 128.1 | 68.7 | 59.4 | 29.257 | 228 | s (L753), CL4. 2) (EQS) aH oe ee alee 14. 67 
259 128.2 | 69.5 | 58.7 | 27.216 | 212 18.3 | 13.3 | 18.4 | 78.7 | 73.2 | 100.7 | 15.00 
260 128.7 | 67.6 | 61.1 | 27.216 | 211 18.4 | 18.2] 12.6 | 71.7 | 68.5 | 95.4 | 14.73 
261 . $29::0 ISS Jace |---2--lee2220.- oes alae cise OO. 28 sina Seine lone sasel| eee oa lease la eel oe 
262 - 129.4 | 68.0 | 61.4 | 25.855 | 200 17.8 | 18.2} 12.9 | 74.2 | 72.5 | 97.7 | 14.63 
263 130.3 | 72.3 | 58.0 | 30.391 | 233 17.6 | 13.7 | 12.35 | 77.8 | 70.2 | 90.1 | 14.55 
264 130.5 | 69.4 | 61.1 | 30.618 | 235 18.1 | 13.8 | 12.85 | 76.2 | 71.0 | 93.1} 14.92. 
265 ..| 130.6 | 71.7 | 58.9 } 32.206 | 247 17.3 | 13.6 | 12.7 | 78.6} 73.4] 93.4 | 14.53 
266 131.3) [Seas Sete sees Aes Ree 17.2: | T48 le ceiless| acees elle toes aoee ea 
267 ..| 181.3 | 69.8 | 61.5 | 35,834 | 273 17.0 | 13.0 | 11.9 | 76.6 | 70.0} 91.5 | 18.97 
268 132.0 See io ale ee ole aoe rae CL Obs Seats See 8 Gene aeo e oes a|- ee aoe see 
269 132.3 | 70.4 | 61.9 | 28.577 | 216 18.4 | 13.0 | 12.9 | 70.6 | 70.1 | 99.2 | 14.77 
270 ..| 132.6 | 69.3 | 63.3 | 29.938 | 226 17.7 | 13.7 | 12.35 | 77.4 | 69.8 | 90.1 | 14.58 
271...) 133.3 | 69.5 | 63.8 | 29.030 | 218 17.6 | 18.2 | 12.55 | 76.0 | 71.3 | 95.1 | 14.45 
B12 oo) 188.3.) eae ale aes shina tion ttyaaee enone COE. 5 Sew, |Qe ead eaice <)spane Sea Oe ee cL nee eee 
273 ..| 133.6 | 70.3 | 63.3 | 29.938 | 224 17.5 | 18.9 | 12.45 | 79.4 | 71.1] 89.6 | 14.63 
274 ..| - 133.8 | 70.7 | 63.1 | 33.113 | 247 17.7 | 13.8] 12.5 | 78.0 | 70.6 | 90.6 | 14.67 
275 ..|. 134.4 | 71.3 | 63.1 | 31.979 | 238 17.2} 14.1) 12.3 | 820] 71.5] 87.2 | 14.53 
276..| 134.5 | 69.1 | 65.4 | 29.030 | 216 17.6 | 14.0] 18.15-| 79.5 | 74.7 | 938.9 | 14.92 
277 ..| 135.1 | 68.6 | 66.5 | 30.391 | 225 18.5 | 14.1] 13.05 |'76.2 | 70.5 | 92.6 | 15.22 
278 ..| 135.2 | 72.7 | 62.5 | 39.010 | 289 17.5 | 14.0) 12.8 | 80.0) 73.1] 91.4 | 14.43 
279 ..| 135.4 | 71.7 | 63.7 | 29.711 | 219 17.6 | 12.8 | 12.15 | 72.7 | 69.0] 94.9 | 14.18 
EOE ALSO. 5 |-eeer | eae eel eee oe eeaee 18h35)) TORS sete se a2 ace ol Ser alee tee eee 
281 ..| 135.6 | 72.8 | 62.8 | 35.608 | 263 } 17.3] 14.4] 12.45 | 83.2 | 72.0} 86.5 } 14.72 
282 ..| 135.6 | 72.7 | 62.9 | 32.206 | 238 17.3 | 14.0 | 13.1 | 80.9 | 75.7] 93.6 | 14.80 
283 ..| 135.7 | 72.3 | 63.4 | 35.154 | 259 17.7 | 13.5 | 12.55 |. 76.3 | 70.9 | 93.0 | 14.58 
Bad “ele ddr 8.,| cecwaletmee slccemmecele coe L765) LSsO NN csesc.2) fen ak le ee a eee ee 
285 ..| 136.0 | 72.2 | 63.8 | 34.020 | 250 17.4 | 14.2 | 12.65 | 81.6 | 72.7] 80.1 | 14.75 
286...) 136.1 | 74.0 | 62.1 ) 31.979 | 235 17.7 | 14.5 | 18.15 | 81.9 |.74.3 | 90.7 | 15.12 
287 ..! 136.2 | 70.3 | 65.9 | 36.288 | 266 17.6 | 14.8) 13.0 |-84.1 | 73.9.) 87.8 | 15.18 
Sy. B Gs"). "eek ee oe aloes eee lames 72 2)4 U316) | 2s bee) td] ee eel eee ee 
289...) 136.7 | 73.0 | 63.7 | 34.474 | 252 17.5 | 13.9 | 12.05 | 79.4 | 68.9'| 86.7 | 14.48 
290..| 137.3 | 72.3 | 65.0 | 37.649 | 274 18.0 | 14.0 | 12.95 | 77.8) 71.9} 92.5 | 14.98 
291...) 187.3 | 72.1 | 65.2 | 30.845 | 225 18.3 ; 12.4 | 12.85 | 67.8 | 70.2 | 103.6 | 14.52 
292...) 137.3 | 73.0 | 64.3 | 33.113 | 241 -18.0 | 18.0 | 12.25 | 72.2] 68.1] 94.2 | 14.42 
* 293...) 137.4 | 71.7 | 65.7 | 32.206 | 234 17.4] 12.8) 12.0 | 78.6) 69.0] 93.7 | 14.07 
294...) 137.5 | 73.6 | 63.9 | 32.206 | 234 17.6 | 18.4 | 12.05 | 76.1 | 68.5 | 89.9 | 14.35 
295...) 137.8 | 71.5 | 66.3 | 30.391 | 221 17.7 | 13.9 | 13.05 | 78.5 | 73.7 | 93.9 | 14.88 
296. .| 138.4 | 73.2 | 65.2 | 31.752 | 229 17.3 | 14.0 | 12.25 |) 80.9-| 70.8 | 87.5 | 14.52 
297 ..| | 138.4 | 73.0 | 65.4 | 36.742 | 265 17.3 | 14.1 | 12.45 | 81.6 | 72.0} 883 | 14.62 
298 ..| 138.5 | 73.0 | 65.5 | 31.775 | 229 17.6 | 13.6 | 12.7 | 77.3) 72.2] 93.4 | 14.68 
299 ..| 139.6 | 71.7 | 67.9 | 34.950 | 250 18.2 | 12.8) 12.5 | 70.3) 68.7] 97.7 | 14.50 
300 ..| 139.6 | 74.7 | 64.9 | 39.010 | 279 17.8 | 14.0 | 12.95 | 78.6 | 72.7 | 92.4 | 14.92 
801 ..! 140.0 | 74.3 | 65.7 | 37,195 | 266 17.61) 18.61 12.4 | 77,81 70.41 91.2 | 14.53 
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TABLE 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 


















































ats S Head 
a 3 : 4.\/4 bho q a od 
a ee § 2g 55 E ao : be z 5 
3 + Baha f 32) Deformation | & A 2138.) 5 |2n | 8a g 
a Sb 3 iS : 8 | (occipitalcom-| #6 | 5% cnet ans Ue 5 
2/2 |) le | & |e") pression). | So) 8/88) 2 |se| 42 | 8 
si 8 jails | @ |S Be |d@ |mse| a |» |e | 4 
8 > ~ Is a o ao} 8 38.2 a | ‘o 3 a 
eles ah. > = IE A*|A | oi | a 5 
em. cm. | em. kg. \grm. cm. | cm. cm. 
302...) 140.2 | 74.4 | 65.8 | 37.649 | 268 17.0 | 18.8 | 12.55 | 81.2] 73.8] 90.9 | 14.45 
303 ..| 141.4 | 71.3] 70.1 | 34.043 | 241 17.6 | 14.2} 13.0 | 80.7 | 73.9] 91.5 | 14.98 
304...) 142.1 | 72.8 | 69.3 | 33.113 | 333 17.6 | 14.0 12.65 | 79.6 | 71.9 90.5 | 14.75 
305 ..| 142.3 | 74.7 | 67.6 | 43.546 | 206 18.4 | 13.9) 12.9 76.6 | 70.1 | 92.8 | 15.07 
306 ..| 142.4 | 76.2 | 66.2 | 36.288 | 255 18.9 | 14.0] 13.6 | 74.1 | 71.9} 97.1 | 15.50 
307 ..| 142.9 | 73.5 | 69.4 | 39.010 | 273 17.6 | 13.8 | 12.95 | 78.4 | 73.6) 93.8 | 14.78 
SUE ess! Oya sole Set ete oS Wow 2 Tee) A Op Bei ae Salto [te oe eee gle oe 
309 ..) 148.8 | 76.5 | 67.3 | 43.092 | 299 18.0 | 13.8] 12.95 | 76.7 | 71.9 | 93.8 | 14.92 
310...) 144.0 | 74.4 | 69.6 | 45.360 | 315 18.4 | 13.8 | 138.15] 76.0 | 71.5 | 95.3 | 15.12 
311-.| 144.1 | 80.6 | 63.5 | 43.115 | 299 17.8 | 13.8] 12.78 | 77.6 | 71.6] 92.4 | 14.78 
312..| 144.2 | 76.7 | 67.5] 41.300 | 286 16.9 | 13.6 | 12.6 | 80.6 | 74.6 | 92.6 | 14.37 
313..| 144.3 | 76.0 | 68.3 | 41.504 | 288 |..... GOs. ct se 17.6 | 13.8} 12.5 | 784) 71.0] 90.6 | 14.63 
314-.| 144.3 | 76.0 | 68.3 | 40.824 | 283 |..... Oise oae 18.3 | 14.0] 13.25] 76.6 | 72.4] 94.6 | 15.18 
315...) 144.9 | 74.9 | 70.0 | 39.010 | 269 |_...- Wiiedsse <6 = 17.5 | 14.1 12.8 | 80.6 | 73.1} 90.8 | 14.80 
316 ..| 144.9 | 76.4 | 68.5 | 39.939 | 276 |..... GO. 2s 17.1) 14.2 | 12:75 | 83.0 | 74.6 |- 89.8 | 14.68 
817 ..| 145.3 | 78.3 | 67.0 | 45.360 | 312 |....- dOm-2.205 2 L178 |) 1355) 13823" |) 75.8 | 74:7 |) 98:5 | 14°87 
318 -.| 145.3°| 74.7 | 70.6 | 40.824 | 281 |_...-. ote a6 .2 4 LSU tsc ola ooll 77.2 WT Te O8e Ont 14: 62 
319 -.| 145.6 | 77.3 | 68.3 | 43.999 | 302 |_.... oy see sass 18.6] 14.4] 13.6 | 77.4) 73.1] 94.4 | 15.53 
320...) 145.7 | 76.9 | 68.8 | 43.092 | 296 |....- don eeaan 18.0 | 13.5] 18.0 | 76.0 | 72.2| 96.3 | 14.83 
ere eon Ou bees sere sal ee led eso. dO Sais SNM Aas Cetera Ao |kete alt eee See els, Sek 
322 ..| 146.0 | 74.9 | 71.1 | 47.174 | 323 |..... GOs eee ee las Lona 2s 35. |! 7857 || 7120) 90:1 | 14248 
ESE MAG L Noam Sle oe sd) s cme -lemamel ie cists dOs-e ees LU heeReas On| Rte le Rees vee aa ID 8 ate 
324..| 146.2 | 79.1 | 67.1 | 43.115 | 205 |..... Goes.3. 302 18.4} 13.9 | 18.15 | 76.6 | 71.5) 946 | 15.15 
325...| 146.7 | 76.9 | 69.8 | 39.939 | 272 |_.... Cc ae 17.6 | 13.6] 12.6 | 77.3] 71.6] 92.6 | 14.60 
326 .-| 146.9 | 77.6 | 69.3 | 43.546 | 298 |..... One sete 17.0 | 146} 13.05 | 85.9 | 76.8! 89.4] 14.88 
327 ..| 147.2 | 78.9 | 68.3 | 43.546 | 296 |_.... GOmusecee 17.2 | 13.2 | 12.9 | 76.7 | 75.0 |. 97.7 | 14.43 
828 .-| 147.5 | 76.6 |.70.9 | 45.814} 311 |_...- Gombe 18.2} 14.04 12.5 | 76.9 | 68.7] 89.3 | 14.90 
329...) 147.8 | 80.2 | 67.6 | 47.651 | 322 |..... MO sti sioed 17.8 | 14.4] 13.1 | 80.9 | 73.6} 91.0} 15.10 
330...) 148.3 | 75.0 | 73.3 | 40.370 | 272 | Some ......... TA CLASS) N12: 9) Hee See oe nels | 15. 07 
Sal..| 148.4 | 75.2) 73.2 | 48.115 | 290 | None........- 18.6 | 13.9] 12.8 | 74.7 | 68.8] 92.1 | 15.10 
Sd2=., 14807 |) 785°) 70.2) || 48.104 | 324 |... 2. Oia eee 17.6} 13.6} 12.9 | 77.8 | 73.38) 948 | 14.70 
333 ..| 148.8 | 78.8 | 70.0 | 48.104 | 323 |..... dotseenare 17.5 | 14.1 13.55 | 80.6 | 77.4 ! 96.1 | 15.05 
334 ..| 148.9 | 79.4 | 69.5 | 48.989 | 329 |....-do._...... 17.2) 14.2) ©1259 | 89.6 | 76:0 | 90.8 | 14.77 
335..| 149.2 | 84.8 | 64.4 | 56.700 | 380 |..... dOl-2. ---he 19.3] 13.9 | 13.95 | 72.0 | 72.3 | 100.4 | 15.72 
336..} 149.6 | 78.5 | 71.1 | 44.929 | 300 |..... GO sen eee 18.6 | 14.0 | 12.6 | 75.3 | 67.7 | 90.0 | 15.07 
337 ..| 149.6 | 78.7 | 70.9 | 38.102 | 255 |....- dos sacs e 17.7| 144] 13.15 | 81.4 | 743] 91.3} 15.08 
338..| 149.6 | 81.8 | 67.8 | 56.723 | 379 |._..-. GO sah ser 18.7} 14.9 | 13.55 | 79.7 | 72.5] 90.9 | 15.72 
oO AOC Oulee eee heme soe. eet Ve: Gos see oe: L7sDa! ihe; Orie c aes |b cars, = vl acts Pee | ok ee 
340 ..) 150.2 | 82.8 | 67.4 | 47.174 | 314 |....-. GOieewse ee 18.3 | 13.8 | 12.95 | 75.4 | 70.8 , 93.8 | 15.02 
341 ..| 150.2 | 81.8 | 68.4 | 55.362 | 368 |..... MOnarec =o 17.41 140) 13.1 | 80.6 | 75.3) 98.6 | 14.83 
342...) 150.7 | 81.0 | 69.7 | 50.350 | 334 |....-. doveesecre 18.1) 14.0} 18.05] 77.9 72.1) 93.2 | 15.05 
awe MeL OOL Swan. soem cmatt sees Sabo oh ae ds Gores te TSiOs NLS: Opes eres Moe. 4 Ds Baten kes ofa auc 2 
344..| 151.0 | 81.6 | 69.4 | 47.174 | 312 |....-. doe a.e5-26 TF aa 13.3 | 79.7 | 75.1 | 94.3 | 15.03 
345...) 151.0 | 78.1 | 72.9 | 48.558 | 322 -]..... dO ci. ses 18.2} 14.4] 12.7 | 79.1 | 69.8} 88.2 | 15.10 
SSAC) ee Oba aa tree ciel sielnenis) eoresien at nan salsieees AO'sec-cuet A vorbedih Scie dl pienistern stl nsisce c.alensristntereiniel ede 
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TABLE 2. Detail measurements: height, weight, head—-Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 















































































| = 3 3 Head 
q ° : ] Fa 
\2 |8 B | éy(2.|8-|. /3.1 2 see 
| Slee: He | SSS es Ss |% 1% 3g 
S 8 | » | Bo] 4.5 Deformation aA agi 3H.| 4 ex) & = 8 
A eh | o § | i |e (occipital com-| § ¢ 3 3 cee: | ao | ee ee 
Z ao | ® ee a ce pression). 68) e88 | Hem | va 8 $4 a 
} FE les FS rep: allen, ABDI = yW:00) Be |& mee | a bp 5p a 
a aN ese ee Ke iS On es oHa| 2 | 3 3 a 
ioe} So | 2 |e = Ee. a|A fq oO | qi Oo 
em. | em. | em. | kg. |grm em. | em. | em. 
347..| 151.7 | 81.0 | 70.7 | 54.455 | 359 | None........- 16.8 | 14.1 | 13.35 | 83.9 | 79.5| 94.7 | 14.75 
348..| 151.8 | 85.5 | 66.3 | 51.257 | 337 |....- domes 17.8 | 13.3 
349 ..|' 152.2 | 81.8 | 70.4 | 48.535 | 319 |....- domes 17.2 | 14.0 
350..| 152.4 | 79.8 | 72.6 | 44. 453 | 292 |..... donee es 18.0 | 14.4 
351 ..| 152.4! 81.0 | 71.4 | 57.607 | 378 |..... done se 17.9 | 14.6 
352 ..| 152.7 | 81.9 | 70.8 | 53.525 | 350 |..... donee 17.1 | 14.0 
358..| 162.9 | 81.5 | 71.4 | 57.607 | 377 |...-. dose 18.0 | 14.2 
BS aliee | C159-3; seen: es een eee come Inet dose 17.8 | 14.7 
355 ..| 153.3 | 84.9 | 68.4 | 71.691 | 467 |..... Jou aces 17.8 | 14.6 
356 -.| 153.4 | 82.1 | 71.3.) 58.061 | 378 |...-- Moen eeee 18.1 | 14.5 
357. ..| 158.7 | 82.1 | 71.6 | 51.257 | 388 |....- does: 17.0 | 14.0 
358 ..| 153.7 | 80.2 | 73.5 | 55.793 | 368 |..... dose 18,8 | 14.2 
SHOVE | 15858) |) G2e3) [nals Bi lsee eee se (eee |... gd0-...-... 18.4 | 13.8 
360..| 153.8 | 81.5 | 72.3 | 41.300 | 269 |....- dom eeee? 18.2 | 13.7 
361 ..| 158.8 | 82.4 | 71.4.) 46.267 | 301 |.....do........ 18,4 | 14.4 
362 ..| 154.0 | 79.4 | 74.6.| 50.372 | 327 |_...- does 18.1 | 14.0 
BEAM he 15. 0) | ata acmae ks eee ee are donee 17.4 | 14.4 
364 ..| 154.0 | 78.8 | 75.2 | 44.022 | 286 |.....do.....--- 18.4 | 14.0 
Sonim ee is4r 3 [Cee | eee ek en ele | Moderate..... (16:9) (Qa Ree cs Cee ee 
366 ..| 154.4 | 84.6 | 69.8 | 62.143 | 402 None eeeeeee 17.8 | 146] 13.3 | 82.0|74.7| 91.1 | 15.23 
367 ..| 154.4 | 81.7 | 72.7 | 47.651 | 309 |..... doen 181/148] 13.6 | 81.8 | 75.1| 91.9 | 15.50 
368 ..| 154.9 | 82.3 | 72.6 | 60.329 | 389 |..... dota ee 18.4|146] 14.0 | 79.3 | 76.1] 95.9 | 15.67 
369 ..| 154.9 | 81.9 | 73.0,| 46.743 | 302 |..-.- don ee 18.0 | 14.0] 13.3 | 77.8|.73.9] 95.0 | 15.10 
370 ..| 155.0 | 79.9 | 75.1 | 46.743 | 301 |... donee 17.4 | 13.8 | 12.45 | 79.3} 71.5] 90.2 | 14.55 
371 ..| 155.0 | 81.7 | 73.3 | 67.609 | 436 |_.... oem 18.6 | 14.0] 134 | 76.3 | 72.0| 95.7 | 15.33 
372.:| 155.2 | 83.8 | 71.4 | 54.432 | 351 |..... dor nae 18.8 | 140] 135 | 74.5 | 71.8] 96.4 | 15.43 
273 me ln 15, 3 | SILO 1 e784) 4ONG ION Sat ease dole oe oae 18.8/ 144] 135 | 76.1| 71.8) 944 | 15.53 
Atel S505: |e See rae ceed teeters rare 17.6 | 14.2 
STM LOBKT. |, see nena eee ae eee 18.6 | 14.4 
7B PRA L5G, 8 ils, eee eee Lee | tee eee Gomes 1864 Aas a. ). ee 
377..| 155.9 | 88.8 | 72.1 | 54.432 | 349 |..... Globee 18.2 | 13.7] 12.7 | 76.3} 69.8] 92.7 | 14.87 
378 .:| 156.3 | 83.8 | 72:5 | 51.710 | 381 |...-- doeeeee 18.2] 140] 12.75 | 76.9 | 70.1] 91.1 | 14.98 
379 ..| 156.3 | 83:3 | 73.0 | 61.690 | 395 |..... doa 18.2 | 14.7] 13.65 | 80.8! 75.0] 92.9 | 15.52 
380..| 157.1 | 82.5 | 74.6 | 56.246 | 358 |....- aon nts 17.0| 15.0] 13.0 | 882} 76.5] 86.67) 15.00 
381 ...| 157.2 | 84.3 | 72.9 | 61.259 | 390 |...-- does 16.8 | 15.0| 12.9 | 89.3 | 76.8] 86.0] 14.90 
382..| 157.9 | 84.5 | 73.4 | 58.991 | 374 |..... dowesae 17.9/142| 13.3 | 79.3| 74.3) 93.7 | 1513 
BB awl EBS i ||, A dieneeta Albee ochre, | ume Sec mae oem & 19.9761 04:10) lie. faee cel ee? ere a ee 
384..| 160.2 | 82.3 | 77.9 | 61.259 14.4] 13.9 | 78.8 | 71.3 | 96.5 | 15.98 
385 ..| 160.6 | 84.4 | 76.2 | 56.246 14,0] 131 | 77.8] 72.4] 93.6 | 15.07 
386 ..| 160.8 Cy Wee ee eee ec 
387 ..| 162.1 | 83. .7\145| 131 | 81.9] 740| 90.3 | 16.10 
388 ...| 163.8 | 89.0 | 74.8 | 70.308 | 429 |....- domes 187/138] 139 | 78.8 | 74.3] 100.7 | 15.47 
389 ..| 164.3] 86.9 | 77.4 | 60.329 | 367 |....- dost ® 18.0 | 15.0 | 13.25 | 83.3} 73.6 | 88.3-| 15.42 
B00 Mae 164-3::|° ose lot el eee ce BEd eRe dota 1908 4g es ee see ee 
f 
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Continued 


TABLE 3. Face measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature; force 


(a) APACHE BOYS 


















































Face. Physiological data. 
; ae _ | Tem- Force. 

Record no. et oe bi- Facial Ti td pus ee are: Pressure. | 
ton-na- ee index ipe or Coy wo. (sit- | (sub - Trac- 
sion). | ax. ting). | lin- | Right’) Left | tion. 

; gua). | hand. | hand. | 

He kg. | kg. | kg. 

110 ADB Rte se Vise Soe | eae ee 

84 29s eee = Pel eee eee = 

92 OR eteres, li! Ma. S, Seaeree| ee gael 

104 Oca eats ate |e ee ae 

78 22| 99.7 4.0 3.5| 0.4 

78 20| 99.8 3.0 SEOy ee ee 

i ; : 94 22 99.3 5.0 4.0 1.0, 
9.0:|| 1254) 726810 asm... - a(136)} (32) (101.5)} 5.0 2.5| 0.5 

Qala 1256 | 7208221220 pernie-e t= a (102) 21| 99.6 6.0 O10 eee 
GESy mil 13.3, \neG9-92 Iie p. mise aaccc- | @(128)| — (26)| (100.8)|_ 6.5 Aeon |eteO 

O55) |r d2k 4 6.6I! 1.50 p. me. 0.) 78 22| 99.5 4.5 AGB line Bez es 
9.0) 12.4] 72.58| 9.50a:m...... 92 1s| 99.4 5.0 3.0} 2.0 
O16 01259 74.42 | 1-15 ps m.-2-- 80 21} 99.9 9.5 StOgimetes 
Oeta eles only. 22 ed Operas a(140)} (24)} (101.2) 7.5 TES 055 
9.5] 13.0] 78.08] 1.25p.m....-. - 90 19| 99.9 8.0 6.5] 0.5 
10.0} 13.3] 76.19 | 9.45a.m_.-... 66 24} 99.7 8.5 6.0 | 1.0 

OVS ape Glen tt7s 1.40 pees a (132)|  — (26)} (101.3)} 8.5 TEN steve 
9.6] 12.8] 76.00 | 3.30p.m...-- 72 22} 98.7} 10.0 9.5| 3.0 
Ordena. 4) el75.81- | 10.40 a3 ee 80 20} 98.9} 10.0 8.5] 2.5 
Oe 7a| Sed IP 7e-0F 7-10 asmis. os 5 72 18| 98.8] 14.0] 10.5] 2.0 
G07. 322) | S78 Si401 p.m. @ (90) 20 | (100.0)} 8.5 6.5} 2.5 
10.7| 13.2| 81.06 | 10.30a.m.._.. 64 18 | (96.2)} 10.0 7.5| 2.0 
9.6| 13.2) 72.73 | 10.10a.m..-.. 75 V7 Woh98.2'!) 213-0) Sado. 5 5:0) 
9.7| 12.6] 76.98 | 4.35p.m...... 72 22-| 9498.9 |. 15.0) ||" 12.5 || 2.0 
9.9| 13.6] 72.79 | 9.50a.m...... 74 22| (96.2)} 12.0], 10.0] 5.5 
OPSi Meest 3° Levees lipase. ee 73 thn 98, All sat. Ose Oes|) 3:5 
10.1] 12.9] 78.29] 11.30a.m..... 72 58h) OSC 9! ei2.Os/emetnOn|ae5e0 
Oro) weiea7 | 78228: |. 11.20.81 se. 66 20} 99.0] 15.5] 16.0] 7.0 
9-7) 912.8 || 76.78 | 9.06.9. m_.-- -- 66 20| 99.3} 16.0] 15.0] 3.5 
Orsi) ds20) ye288 | 11.85 asan = 2c a(96)}  (23)} (99.9)| (9.0)|  (8.0)| (0.5) 
9.7| 13.0] 74.62 | 11.15a.m,.... 72 24] 99.4] 13.0] 11.0] 1.0 
10.2| 13.1] 77.86 | 11.05a.m_.... 84 22) 99.7] @(8.0)| (7.5)} (1.0) 
SrGue ZO 6-19 fae mes a2. 2e a (96) tS) 1997 | aoe oe eet O20 
9.7| 13.7} 70.80] 11.15 a.m..... 72 Gil) 97-6 ac 12 OnientOL0. "5 4-0 
9.7| 13.5 | 71.85 | 10.30a.m..... 72 18| 99.6| 17.5} 15.5; 3.0 
9.7| 13.8] 70.29 | 10.20a.m..... 66 18| 99.1] 14.0] 11.0] 4.0 
HOr alse bile? 7204 110 po ans ee 78 21} 99.3] 14.5] 14.0] 8.0 
GUS pumnlo- Di eye 2k |) 3145 poms = 3 a4 24] (100.3)} 15.0} 14.5] 2.0 
AeA) feel: 9uleeS0, 62.\ 0a. me_ oe 72 19} 99.3} 15.5] 015.5 | | 2.5 
9.8] 13.6| 72.06 | 11.30a.m..... 66 21} 99.2] 10.5 8.5] 6.5 
OTA iise3 te 7E:08 Ih 130 psaie =... 84 TS GS.0|- | 13-o: ets Hil! GLO 
9.5| 13.6] 69.85 | 11.40a.m..... 82 16| 98.7] 15.0} 12.0] 7.0 
10.0} 13.3] 76.19 | 9.30a.m...... 66 t7-|98.9 | 14-0 a 3<5 |eel.0 
HOS te 12°81 80227") 2k55 py mes > 2s a (96) 20 | (100.6)! 14.0! 13.5! 6.0 








2 Not in fully normal condition; for additional details see tables on p. 299 et seq. 
+ Right-handed. 
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IJ. Inpian CHILDREN or APPROXIMATED AGEsS—Continued 


TABLE 3. Hace measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature; 
force—Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 















































@Not in fully normal condition; for additional details see tables on p. 299 et seq. 
+ Right-handed. 
ce Left-handed. 





Face. Physiological data. 
L | Tem- Force. 
| tra: Diam- A ; 
Record no. gee eS er bi- Facial Ti td False uae spat Pressure. 
ton-na- eta | index. cee os . | site | (sub Trac- 
sion). | max. ting). | lin- | Right | Left | tion. 
gua). | hand. | hand. 
cm. cm. et. kg. | kg. kg. 
BOO cicacine eee 10.1 1S. 51 S7Gk Oster sanleeeeat. 72 24 99.8 15.0 13.0 6.0 
500 Fame ane 72 10.1 13.2 | 76.62 | 9.408. moo 72. 72 20 98.1 12.0 11.0 5.0 
OO esse te 9.7 13.2) 7845) 4.25 prea ee e a@ (104) (22)| (99.5)) 16.0 15.0 7.0 
SO es 10.0 12.4| 80.66 | 9.20a.m...... 66 16} 97.3 13.0 12.0 7.0 
DOS See's se sse = 10.7 1375) eco .eOm eh bedi ele = eta 78 22 98.1 13.5 12.5 11.5 
DOS POs 5 ss 25. 9.6 13.1} 78.28 } 11.15 a. m..... 68 16 99.0 14.5 8.5 2.0 
BOS sss else 10.0 13.6 | 78.53 | 9.20 a.m...... 70 19 99.3 16.5 15.5 5.0 
DOG eases 10.2 13.3 | 76.69 |. 10.15 a. m-...- 80 17 99.5 15.0 14.5 7.0 
DOG eee pam 927 13.2-|) 78.48)| 2'p. Mo .22 =. <= a@ (90) (15)} 99.7 14.5 14.5 5.5 
S08 see css 9.9 12.9] 76.74 | 4.45 p.m....-. 7 17 99.5 14.0) 12.5 5.0° 
GOOG Sense ores 10.0 13.0 | 76.92 | 8.50 a.m...... 78 16 99.3 16.5 | 16.5 7.0 
DLO mace aes sd 9.7 13.5.| 71.85 } 11,302. mi... a (96) 20{ (99.8)| 15.5 14.5 2.5 
iE es 9.7 1S Ae TerS0 NAL ae ena 72 18 99.3 17.0 14.5 6.0 
Deere niece 10.0 13.6 | 73.53 | 10.30 a. m-..-.- 72 17 98.8 14.0 14.0 5.0 
AS stow wisteis,cie 9. 6 12.6 | 76.19 | 4.15 p.m....-.. 7 16 98.5 13.5 9.5 4.0 
Bde eee ta 10.1 1S. Ul aieoD Ou Ola iiase. ate 78 21 99.3 10.5 10.5 2.5 
OMe eee 10. 4 1258)])" 8125) O.asem= ess. a=. 78 19 97.3 17.0 15.0 5.5 
BA Ospmeenc a 9.6 13.6 | 70.59 | 10.45 a.m-.-..-. 75 20 98. 5 16.0 15.0 5.5 
Deere ere 10.5 d3.5 I 7778: |) 210 pms ae 72 16 98.8 14.5 | 014.5 12.0 
DL Sheee ee a. s 10.0 13.4] 74.63 | 8.40 a. m-._--.- 70 24 99.3 16.0 15.0 6.0 
S19 Fer ss, < 10.7 13.9 | 76.98 | 2.40 p.m.-.... 7 24 98. 8 13.0 | 613.0 2.0 
EU iSee ees 9.9 13.0] 76.15 | 11.40 a.m-.... 78 (14)} 98.2 14.0 13.5 4.0 
OPA ee sceee 10.2 12.8 | 79.69 | 2.45-p. m.__-.. 72 16 99.1 14.0 | 514.0 3.5 
Bag ee reese 10. 4 13.4 | 77.61 | 2.50 p.m--.=.- 66 16 99.6 17.0 16.5 6 
S23 bao ke eek 9.3 13.3,|| (69.92 | 245 p.m. -.5.- 67 17 99.5 17.0, 14.5 7.5 
Sota eee: 10.5 B35: B83) in OoOg uae fame eee 58 16 99. 2 13.0) ¢17.0 9.0 
Danae aces: 10.5 13.8 | 76.09 | 3.30 p. m_---.. 66 22 99.3 19.0 17.0 10.5 
ZO cet soe 10. 4 13.5 | 77.0% | 9:10:81... =... 72 18 99.8 17.0 17.0 7.0 
ison aan eee 9.9 13.2 | 75.00 | 2.10 p.m-.-.-.. a (90) 20 99.8 17.5 15.0 5.0 
eee eet 10. 4 13.8 | 76.386 | 12.45 p.m....* a (90) (24)} (99.9) 16.0 15.0 2.0 
B20 eee. a. 10.6 13.5 | 78.52} 1la.m........ 66 23 99.3 16.0 | ¢18.0 7.5 
DaOue ea... 10.3 14.1 | 78.05 | 2.45 p.m-...... 72 21 98.9 13.5 10.0 3.0 
See emo =s 2 Tra 14:0) 979529: || A230 penises - a (84) (22)} (100.2)! 17.5 16.0 10.0 
Dae tele a=. - 10.1 13.8))) 78.205) 1-20. ma-5 3 62 20 99. 4 19.0 14.5 5.5 
O33. ze se2 1. 10.6 13.7| 77.87 | 3 Peter 5 84 20 98.7 24.5 20.0 9.5 
DS aera 1 9.8 13.9] 70.50 | 1.40 p.m....-.- 61 18 99.4 17.0 13.0 10.5 
BBO Ses eee 10.5 13.4 | 78.36 | 1.40 p.m_.-...- 78 18 99. 4 20. 5 16.0 7.0 
OBOE Be Beals 9.5 13.8 | 68.84 | 4.85 p. m.._... 72 18 99. 2 19.0 18.0 5.5 
OS (eee = 3 10.3 13.6 | 76.74 | 12.45 p. m....- a (78) (24)| (100.4)) 16.0 13.5 8.0 
O880=csca=5 2 10. 4 13.9 | 74.82 | 12.55 p. m._--- a (82) (16)} (100.2)} 15.0 14.5 6.5 
DSO Sac tani 907 13.f9)\- 70:80 3:40 p. me... 66 16 98.9 15.0 14.5 6.0 
O40fe 22 seis - 10.9 13.4 | 81.34 | 2.30 p.m..-..- 80 20 | “99.2 19.0 14.5 6.5 
OGL ects etajs,-)-'s 10. 4 1354.) 77.61 || 8:45 &. mis... a (96) (26)| (100. 4)} 19.0 | 620.0 7.0 
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II. Inptan Cui~pREN oF APPROXIMATED AGEsS—Continued 


TaBLE 3. Mace measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature; 
Jorce—Continued ; 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 



































Face. Physiological data. 

et, tae os Tem- Force. 
Record no. Caen ae bi- Facial i td Pulse rato aire. Pressure. 

fon-na-; “YEo"'| index. | “'™e O° cay. ie (Siren G05) | = = eee irae 

siOn) ras ting). | lin- | Right | Left | tion. 

gua). | hand. | hand. 
cm. cm. oF. kg. kg. kg. 

pages eene 10.2 13.9 |P 7868 | AO 'aem. .-2- 2 72 18 99. 4 18.5 15.5 6.0 
aac Sees 11.3 TON COST |210 pe meee= 2 54 19 98.9 19.0 18.5 12.0 
i 10.6 13.40) 78-10%), 1°35 p.m «-.- (84) 16 98.9 17.0 14.0 7.9 
eS. 11.2 14D Wraevo248 ||| 10:9. ms. -25.< - 66 16 99.0 20. 0 16.5 6.0 
Go) a 10.8 13.4} 80.60 | 1.55 p.m..:... ie 22 99.3 17.0 | 417.0 12.0 
SE os = 9.9 LZETANe 26) | 2:30) ps Mok 78 19 99.5 17.5 17.0 10.0 
ee SS 10.6 13e te C0192 O10 mem 2... 66 16 98.3 17.5 | 218.0 10.0 
GAteee te ee 10.3 Seder SiGSul 3 Dawe ra csce. 7 16 99.1 16.0 14.5 10.0 
RSS 2%: P1087: 14.3 | 74.83 | 11.45a.m..... 49 22 98.8 16.0 15.5 8.0 
Baltes co. S252 10.6 Hav isfecr Os 2h 10:1Orac ata sese 66 16 99.3 19.0 WHO exe criss 
Ep het Soe 913) 13-8) ||. 72.00.) 1:35 p.m-2-.-- 78 2 Pe OSs37\6 17.0. 4, O 10.5 
Booeee Ses 2 10.5 13.3 | 78.95 | 3.10 p.m 78 16 98. 8 20.0 | 42075 10.0 
DO dae = ae ee m10N7 13s valle aod elton arm. aoe b60 (15)| (97.6)} 18.0 15.0 13.0 
GODm:.3 ese 10.6 HBi6a0 27094 | 11-45 a. m2... 66 17 98.8 17.5 17.0 2.0 
BODE. =cce es 10.4 13.6 | 76.47 | 10.40 a. m.2... 66 18 98.7 19.0 18.0 10.5 
Dios cere 10.0 AaaTelne ree 21 Opes oo ese 68 18 98.4] 25.0 20. 5 16.0 
BDSLER =. ees 10.7 HATO PO. SOleo Pose en. 63 19 98.5 22:5 18.0 15.5 
GOO is eens 10.6 14.4 | 73.61 | 10.45a.m..... 78 18 97.6 18.0 13.0 8.0 
SOUR se aso 10.9 1359)" 78.42 | 10.15\a. m-_-.5. b75 16 97.5 18.0 16.5 12.0 
BONES Se aocee 10. 4 14.0 | 74.29 | 11.45 @.m..... 72 17 97.7 25.0 19.0 11.0 
Bose” oct 3 10.9 TATOME 27. 86. 11-1 0ias moe 2 54 15 98. 1 24.0 21.5 10.0 
iota nea 11.6 13.5 | 86.93 | 11.30 a. m..... 70 20 98. 6 21.5 16.0 18.5 
DEG. sigan 5 10.8 13.5 00,00) | 9:45"a, mo. 22 5 64 16 97.0 23.0 16.5 8.0 
Gee. ook ote 10.5 ASIGaleersetu le 10:15.a.am. 6... 66 18 99. 2 22.5 19.0 12.0 
DGGE E cs fe se 11.2 LAPT OSL es Oracle. 70 17 99.3 17.5 15.5 13.5 
DBiiee. <= saee 10.8 14.3 | 76.62 | 11.40 a.m..... Sime Le 98. 9 21.0 19.5 13.0 
GOST. 2 bene Osa Oi ove. £45\ 2:35 pam... 72 19| 98.4] 24.0] 425.0 15.5 
DOO EE «cates 10.7 13.3} 80.45 | 8.30a.m_..... (84) 18 99.1 28.5 24.0 9.5 
iO cee ee 11.6 HARON Oleh ule OV ae hla. sete 70 18 99. 2 21.5 20. 5 18.0 
ieee a eee Ti 14.6 | 76.08 | 10.50 a.m..... 63 18 98. 9 24.5 22.5 16.5 
BID oe ons aise 10.7 V4 76.89 }9.45/a.an.. 22.2 66 18 98. 9 29.0 23. 5 12.5 
Domes acre ets BO? TASOU 7887 12:40 pM. 2 <4 » (84) (22)| (99.7)| 21.0 19.5 14.5 
Pei teens eae: 10.2| 18.3): 76.69 | 9.20a.m...... b70 16 98.7 23.0 20.0 17.0 
BUD aces cn 11.4 13.6 | 83.82) 11.20a.m..... 72 14 98.7 | ° 29.0 23.5 13.0 
RU Ole cee eee 11.2 PATO 8 8F| AO eM. de ’78 20 | (101.2)| 27.0 25.5 14.0 
Bate 2 ines ee 11.4 14.6 | 78.08 | 9.20a.m-..... 78 20 98.8 23.0 | 226.0 12.0 
DPSS ave ane 11.0 14.0] 78.57 | 9.40a.m_.....- 66 16 98.7 23.0 21.0 15.0 
iO). eee cna TASAMNE 28078") AL @sMoos cose 60 20 99. 4 27.0 24.5 18.0 
PROBS mae 11.2 18.6 || 82=86-| 11.30'a. m_:... 66 16 98. 8 23.0 21.0 14.5 
Beles ate T1.3 4 HalnGc87 |) 2: 30ips Me. oes. 70 16 97.9 25.5 23.0 13.5 
BS eee ce 2 10.0 T35Sq Fae 19 |r 9:30}. M.c.05 <2 69 21 98. 5 22.0 18.5 10.0 
GSSe oc cueeese 10.9 HSN Su4en | eb LO Dems. see 63 18 98. 8 33.0 27.0 25,5 
Wis op see aay LES. 14.2! 78.17 | 10.40 a.m..... b (60) (16)! (97.1) 24.0 18.5 8.0 





a Right-handed. 
b Not in fully normal condition; for additional details see tables on p. 299 et seq. 
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Tl. Inpran CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED Acrs—Continued 


Tape 3. Face measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature, 





SJorce 


Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 









































Face. Physiological data. 
c Tem- Force. 
Record no. eee eter bi Facial ‘ f Pulse sates pare. Pressure. 
ton-na- Dé index. | Time of day. oe (sit- | (sub |—_——_ Trac- 
sion). | max. ting). | lin- | Right | Left | tion. 
gua). | hand. | hand. 
em. cm. oF. kg. | kg. kg. 
D8De sce = sania 11.2 OE CHO Tlestfaoh Wdlane sre 78 23 99. 7 25.5 24.5 18.0 
BSG « sicam em 13) 14 ,00)) 80570, \ 9:20 ames oe 78 24 98.9 28.0 25. 5 16.0 
DBUisaciece ae 11.2 1359) 80568) 1.15\p. m.-===5 a72 24 99.7 | 32.5 28.0 18.5 
ch aeeiceree LON L8x8a 78526) || 1-385 pam 22 =e 54 US eeocesas 31.0 28. 0 20. 5 
OSO ee aiatewcie 11.4 AAG Opti | 2220 prams aa a (86) 20 99. 5 33.0 28. 0 12.5 
HOO ee os ease 11.3 14,5)| 77298) | 9:20 asa. 2...- 70 19 99. 6 32.5 | 537.5 22.0 
bOI Se a= let 12.0 14.2 | 84.67 | 10.20a.m--..- 78 18 99.0} 22.0] ¢ 22.5 14.0 
OVA sate = =inieta 11.8 1452)|\ 88510) | 9055 pe meee a (84) 18 98. 9 23.5 | ¢24.5 14.0 
iO aereyats sein ae 19 14.1 | 84.40 70 22 99. 2 31.0 25. 5 14.5 
BO Agee reer 11.2] 13.9] 80.58 78 TS e 990)" 9 38.0) mesons 24.0 
OO berer cscs 11.4 14.8] 76.00 66 19 98. 5 37.0 35.0 | 23.0 
BO Geesia= cs. = 12.2 15.0 | 81.383 72 18 99.3 | 34.0 32. 0 19.5 
itysa sneer 12.2) 146] 83.56 62 18| 98.8|- 32.0] ¢34.0 22.0 
DOSrawics aie 11.3 14.5] 77.93 60 18 98. 5 31.5 27.0 | 20.5 
OO Deve se ais erasers 11.0 13.5 | 81.48 76 (14) 98. 9 37.0 33.0 20.5 
GOO. Tese ce 11.6 14.2] 81.69 (Geile cert See 35.5 35.0 18.0 
UNE Serio 11.6 14.4] 80.46 66 22, 98. 9 39.0} 640.0 15.5 
GO2E een aas 12.0 14.4} 83.33 69 19 99. 1 30.0 27.0 12.0 
BOS Sa mais ai 11.6 14.5 | 80.00 72 16 98. 8 40. 5 37.5 20. 0 
GOSS seacien 11.6 14.6 | 79.45 78 14 99. 1 31.0 27.0 23.0 
GU Dee asians 11.8 14.2 | 83.10 62 20 98. 2 34.0 33. 5 24.5 
SOGit cesn ase 11.6 13.7 | 84.67 62 18 98. 7 31.5 30. 0 30. 5 
COME e ciecieiasc 11.6 14.4| 80.56 72 16 98.8 | 37.5 32. 5 18.0 
608s a= <2-54 11.8 14.7 | 80.27 72 16 98. 8 42.0 39.0 23. 5 
GOO Mea aes = es 11.6 14.7 | 78.91 66 16 98. 2 38.0 29. 5 27.0 
GUS feinicie = 11.5 14.3 | 80.42 61 20 99. 2 40.5 35.5 » 29.0 
(ile eto 11.5 14.2 | 80.99 60 16 WBA Noccsexcs 31.0 20.0 
Gem acts sae 11.9 14.4 | 82.64 69 gy 99. 0 30.5 | 535.0 22.0 
(3 eee 12.0 14.2 | 84.61 66 16 99. 0 34.5 33.0 18.0 
GUA ane 11.3 14.2 | 79.58 58 18 98.1 33. 5 32.0 24.0 
GL Sses. 5 =.= 10. 4 15.0 | 69.383 60 17 98. 7 35. 0 81.5 23.0 
OLB n< eons 12.5 14.8 | 84.46 y 63 24 99. 2 40.0 38. 5 21.5 
Oho tevac steals 12.1 15.3) 79.08 | 11.45 a.m_--_- 57 16 97.3 25.0 24.0 17.5 
C18, ook cecsc 11.2 1473 lige o: So |e2-45 ps ees 60 15 99. 3 42.0 | ¢42.5 22.0 
GEGA. as cia = 10.7 15.3 || *60: 93: | 3:40: p.m. 2... 59 16 98. 3 34. 0 27.0 19.5 
G20 tee ae 12.1 1452 8d 20 2 pee eee 58 20 98. 7 37.6 33.0 26.0 
Gover se ai 11.4 149 We Cota 2c 30s Vee 74 19 98.9 36.0 35. 5 25. 5 
Gree cots oes 11.9 14,54) 82.07 | 3.5 pam === 60 15 98. 0 31.5 | 535.0 18.0 
(VES eae 11.6 VAT er Sa Oba, LOba geil eee 66 20; 98.8! 39.0 33. 5 26.0 
G24 ee aca: = 12.2 14.5) 84504) 4:50 7psame =e 72 20 (96. 7) 31.0 | 634.0 28.0 
G2D ee semen 2 11.8 TA SAN 78. 7a) SS pe eile 72 14| 99.5 40.0 36. 0 26. 0 
6206pemer tos 11.8 155 P6RLS0) A petite otras 68 We 98. 9 42.5 38. 5 32.0 
B2ipaeie 3 o-6 0 12.2 1520 IOuel le stdee ee eeeee (2) les. See albscese 34.5 | 28.5 16.0 





a Not in fully normal condition; for additional details see tables on p. 299 et seq. 
b Right-handed. 
c Left.handed. 
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IL. Inpran CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


- TABLE 3. Face measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature; 


force—Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 










































































Face. Physiological data. 
; Pian ; _ | Tem- Force. 

Record no. ee ae bi- Facial mimeo ds Pulse acting hare | Pressure. 
ton-na-| 7Y8S. | index. SOY: ney (sit- | (sub | SN nraes 
BIOD) Fanaa ting). | lin- | Right Left | tion. 

gua). | hand. | hand. 
cm. cm. OOF. | kg. kg. kg. 
Boe ee ees A SMI aa dah 1s Opi Noek wees 52 RA CNMRIER. aoe ee | 455) 30.0| 29.5 
Sige LIT Te 4 NN S185 | SS Acc: Nie) es | ees RET 45.0| 445] 26.0 
650 er Wie) Wedd 3a), 78182) 210 psane 5 =| 70} 161 986| 36.5) .385 17.5 
BSI RER nr. 11.7% | 163) 76.47 | 12.30.m-.....| 66 18| 99.5| 45.0] 440 35.0 
a eee era 11.6|- 145) 80.00 | 1.40p.m...... 72 16| 987| 425] 360| 29.0 
Ssael o 3 Lie Au el4sQ aie 76067) 4: 10-pume=:..- 62| 14] 98.0] 43.5] 639.0 30.0 
Sole eee. fe fies |) mecls: On 76167 S65 oem. -. 74 19| 100.1| 40.0] 385) 25.5 
G35 aah a ot 11.6 AGU ORAS NU Mes ee eke Cay ee eee 5| Sait | 36.0] 345 26.5 
Gee 12.1] 14.4) 84.03 | 8.45a.m...... ee Sul Sal 9828) 46100) 4120) 28.0 
Bee eh eet REAM ATG 7 8208 VEE ocd. os Ge Mle ee: SSeS Oe | 55,740.) * 23:0 
Gases. te. 11.7| 144] 81.26] 820a.m...... a(90)|  (24)| (98.6)! 47.0| 45.0] 340 
EDA see 12.6! 146] 86.30) 415p.m...... Gol | 18 985) 44,0)) 43805). | 27:0 
S40 Se kh 12:1) e143) 184562103: 80yp) mace - Baku | c1Sh -99N64|- — 315) F285) 1 22.0 
Clie aes 12.2| 14.6] 83.56 | 10.20a.m..... 60; 16) 98.9] 61.0] 50.0] 25.0 
Capen Ne 12.9] 14.9] 86.58 | 1.25p.m...... le eesle 20) 99013 || @4ie5 |) O3551 127.0 
GABE ce k LDS EMRE: Ol S278. [3:30 pe mmass 5 70 FIG AHAMRORY el). sec 3. See (Poe se 
PCa a 2k ie eds 4) PRT Fame << | 64 20) 08:5) 36.0) 846) 21.0 
Babee oe eel 10.6) 149| 7.14 | 440p.m.....- | 60 18|- 98.4] 52.0] 41.5] 280 
(b) APACHE GIRLS 

aie ee 9.0| 120] 76.00 | 2.35p.m...... a (98)|  (26)| (100.4)) 20) 20 0.5 
Baie ee 96) 122) 78.69 | 9.30a.m.2.... 7 DO OS. leanne | Mean pees ree 
Anes e San) 12:7 |>-70/08' | 12:25 p..m:-_. 94 24] 100.4) 5.0 3.5 15 
BOne ee | Sh SRECH Saar Se eee eeae 93 Pm ees)  neahil  ateisilka eee. 
nl ied ae | 5] 12.5| 68.00 | 2.45p.m...... 86 23 | 100.8 330) amo 0) | eee ee 
Boletos te (roniioets| seer cl S40ip.m. 2.5. 90} 22] 100.1 40) MEO oes eee 
Go oete aee 9.0] 12:2] 78.77 | 3.05 p.m...... 87 HLS!) e008 eines OS CO 1.0 
BE ie ance Pata 152.8 |, 72.66 |°2.55:p.a-....- 87 20 | 100.3 4.5| 26 £5 
G5 dees nae ee HOE ONG) e122 8) E100" SHS "p.m. a 90 24| 99.8; 60] 40 £5 
Cie eee 9.4| 12.6] 74.60 | 9.40a.m...... 78| 19) 902) 120) Ino 1.0 
Bg ce. 9.3} 12:6| 79.81 | 10.20a.m..... 76 24| 99.6] 140] 13.5 2.0 
EDI wee S- 9/2) 13.3) 69.17 | 10.20a.m...., 90 19°] 99.9] 16.5] 140 1.5 
Esc eaeee ate 9.4) 128) 78.44) 11.500. m.....| a(96)| 22) 99.9) c125| 135 1.5 
B5OSe Atl. 0.5 (043. 30 es | 9.45.8. Ml. Ps 20] 99,0} 1301 120 4.0 
GOO TSS tS 8.9] 1231! 72.96) 410p.m...... a(u2)} (24)! (00.1)} 7.5! 65 1.0 
Gol Stes ee oe 10.0] 12.7] 78.74) 11.40p.m..... a (122)} — (28)| (100. 3)) 13.5] 11.5 1.0 
Gores. a: 9.8| 130] 75.88 | 9.50a.m...... 00} 22] 995] 145] 10.0 1.0 
Resear eh 9.3| 12.4] 76.00|9.40a.m...... a(104)) (20)|_ (99.9) 135] 120 1.5 
7 | 90] 131] 68.70| 8.20p.m...... a(96)| (18)! (100.8)) 5.0| 45 5 
Ci | Rorsimei sao Onde | tO poem. 2 2 90 221 98.7) 85) 7.5 2.0 
GCG Me.,. Bee. Ou Tal 18,2. |) 97848 (108.1 2-1 or 78 24| 99.4| 125] 10.5 2.0 


aNot in fully normal condition; for additional details see tables on p. 299 et seq. (for boys) and on 
p- 310 et seq. (for girls). 


b Left-handed. 
e Right-handed. 
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(b) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 
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Il. Inp1iAN CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED Acrs—Continued 


TapLe 3. Face measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature; 












































Face. Physiological data. 
: aoe Tem- Force. 
Record no. foe eter bl Facial Ti td pee cea te. - Pressure. 
tonsna-| 298°" | index. | Tue of day. | (si |" Gait | (sub rie 
sion) Sl) Grace, ‘| ting).| lin- | Right | Left | tion. 
gua). | hand. | hand. 
em. cm. | oR. kg. kg. kg. 

GG Were af 10.0 13.0 | 76.92 | 10.35 & m..... 88 19 100. 6 14.5 13.5 1.0 
BOS 2 acim == 9.0 12.9.| 69.77 | 10.16.a. m2... 66 18 99. 5 13.5 8.5 3.0 
GOO Mer ata 2 4 9.7 12.6] 76.98 | 10.10 a.m..... 84 18 | 99.5 17.5 16.0 2.0 
BO Se torins ota 9. 2 12.6 2OnO8 || 2D. We oe isatrelm a (102) (27)| (101. 5) 8.0 6.5 1.0 
Pi asa esis a 9.3 12.9 72.09 | 10.15 a m-..... 72 20 98. 2 7.5 6.5 2.0 
Giger. cs sans 9.6 12589) 76:00) 1.80 puan7-—o- 86 26 | 100.0 15.0 14.5 1.0 
GUase == sie 10. 2 12..8 79.69 | 10.30 a. m....-. 80 25 98.7 11.5 9.5 2.0 
Oiaronce se. ose 10.3 13540) Mes STel OUD sikh re a (90) 22 99.5 10.0 8.5 1.0 
Gone aces > 9.9 T3707) 7Gido" |) 10.40) a.m Soe 85 18 99. 3 12.0 11.5 3.5 
GiOze ese ceras 10.0 1355) =24507 19-80 ia). th erin 84 22 99. 9 11.0 10.0 2.0 
Giiiena=2c-n a= 9.8 13.0 | 76.38 | 10.45 a.m-._..- a (108) (19)} (100. 2) 14.5 13.5 2.0 
G78 seca ae = 9.7 TSSON Ge Uy are eereret tere 75 17 99. 8 11.0 7.5 4.5 
O19s.22225-/.2% 10.0 12.8) 78.13 | 8.40 a. m-....-. 78 24 99. 9 8.0 6.5 i) 
C800 s.2n--> =< 9. 4 12.8| 73.44 | 9.20 a.m.....-. 84 18 98. 9 9.5 8.5 4.5 
OSkesan a see —t 9. 2 13.4] 68.66 | 11.40 a. m-..... 78 17 98. 2 11.5 11.0 4.0 
Baers a= s 10.1 1259 || 78.29) \ 1LA0%a,. moos. 80 22 98. 7 10.0 8.5 3.0 
OSdese sens ais 10.0 13.08 76292 || 3-45 p.m 22s == 76 26 99. 9 9.5 9.5 2.0 
GS4e eons. ons 9.5 12.5 | 76.00 | 9.45a.m...... a75 20 | (100. 3) 12.5 10.0 1.0 
Scans cs aoe 9-8 PES 8 OT) A Dike eee 78 20 99. 4 6.5 5.0 2.0 
OBO zee atieasins 9.8 13.4] 73.18 | 10.30 a.m-....-. 84 20 98. 7 13.5 10. 5 2.5 
GBT i ees 2 ac cin 9.8 13.1 | 74-81 | 9.50 a. m.....-. 76 23 98. 8 12.0 9.5 2.0 
BOS eta aha siaie 9.9 TDSOUh WG.r7eel 4 ae oe oe 72 18 99.7 9.0 7.5 1.5 
GSDie seems <e 9.6 ADRS EY S100) il 20 dere or 75 17 99. 1 14.0 10.0 5.0 
Pees aes a 9.8 1354) 293,18) |1.a0 i. one ner 72 24 99. 2 14.5 12.5 5.5 
Ooi eces =< ~1 10.0 13:5 | 74.07 | 4.20 p. Mm....-- (88) 20 99. 8 16.0 12.5 2.0 
O02s22 sees n= 9.4 1260 TACO LO lame ese 72 21 99. 8 15.0 13.0 4.5 
GOSeoeesse 26 9.4 13-7 |) G8i6L | 2. bap wes eee 72 17 99.6 13.5 11.5 4.0 
Oar e sc 9.9 AS SAulle cosOOn: 2eAOnD TM secre 79 16 98.7 13.5 10.5 3.0 
9.8 13523) 74524) A452 ss ee 70 22 98.8 12.5 10.0 2.0 
9.4 13520) Vise | tsp ames a (90) (28)| 98.9 14.0 13.0 2.0 
9.7 13.2) 78.48 | 4.50 p.m...... 78 22 99.4 10.5 8.0 1.0 
9.6 12700 ee 2 Rae er eae @ (90) (19)} (100. 4) 15.5 12.5 5.5 
9.6 13.2 | 72,78 | 1.50 p-m--.--- @ (90) 20 98.9 13.5 11.5 5.5 
TOO RSs cars = 10.2 144i) VOSS ||) OaistNo. =e Sante 62 20 97.9 10.0 9.0 2.0 
BOM ets clea aim <.0 10.2 12.6 | 80.96 | 11.20'a.m....: 72 16 99.3 12.0 10.5 3.5 
Menects sie “a /=ini 10.0 PO Oillee Vreees |) LOPE MMe e etereys)=t5 a (90) (19); (100.3) 14.5 11.5 3.0 
MO Satie raatin ae 10.0 13.4] 74.63 | 10.55 a.m.---- 82 21 99.7 14.5 13.5 2.0 
MISSI Stata calm on 10.0 19,9) 2198.08. 09005 enameeee ee a@ (92) 20 99.3 13.0 10.5 2.5 
OD Ima A 40:2 18565 | PPB 00M ss. e ees < Saee eae Reena Meee 13.0 | 12.0 3.5 
MOO etetaets a 2% = 9.6 12.9) 74.42 | 8.35a.m...... 90 20 98.8 | 614.0 14.0 8.0 
Wie eels sates 2 10.1 13.4 | 75.87 | 8.50a.m...... 84 20 99.4 15.5 | -¢ 14.0 4.0 
ae era clare alat 10.3 13.3 17. bd 2.20 P.M...-2- 78 18 99.1 14.0 12.5 3.5 
OO erties 10.7 13.6 | 86.03 | 8.30 a.m..--.-. a (96) 20 98.6 14.5 11.5 6.5 
hO cereretate <i 9.9 13.11 76.67 | 8.45a.m.....- 74 20 98.2 14.0 12.0 4.5 


aNot in fully normal condition; for additional details see tables on p. 310 et seq. 


b Right-handed. 
ce Left-handed. 
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Il. Inpran CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED. AGES—Continued 


TaBLe 3. Hace measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature, 
Jorce—Continued 


(b) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


















































Face. Physiological data. 
, Tem- Force. 
See Oe eee eter br Facial | ; a Bee Ton Jfnre, "Pressure. 
ton-na-| PYBS" | index. | ~'™° ea day: ie | (sit- | (sub Trac- 
SLOT) sare ase) ting).| lin- | Right | Left | tion. 
gua). | hand. | hand. 
| 
cm. cm. oF. kg. kg. kg. 
lites ee ssa 10.8 13.9 | 77.70 | 10.15 a.m..... 78 24 99.5 12.6 12.0 2.0 
WS ae cas a3 10.4 12.9 | 80.62 | 10.45a.m..... a78 18 | (97.0) 13.5 11.5 4.0 
dese iginia’ <3 10.0 13.4} 74.63 | 11.05a.m..... 78 22 | 100.1 15.0 14.5 3.0 
Wier oe oe ce 10.1 TOTO] MWS a. Mas a78 18 | (97.8)} 14.5 13.0 8.0 
iL bee sees eer 9.8 PISA ge Sto nae seme ein ae - (G) El Seta sate aie fecrere Saree 14.0 11.0 2.0 
GLGl eas 2 sai0 10.4 12.6 | 82.54 | 1.50p.m...-.- 78 20 99.1 14.5 10.0 5.5 
Wifes aise = 10.6 12-8)|) 82.8h | 11-15 a.m....- 84 22 99.8 15.5 14.0 4.0 
PLOse eee as a 10.2 13.7 | 74.45 | 8.55 a.m...... (90) 22 98.9 14.5 13.5 3.5 
ClO eaeiats stra 9.7 13.5 |}, 71.85 | 9.35 a.m.-.... 72 22 99.4 | 512.5 13.0 3.0 
Da ei o.ainie 10.0 13.4] 74.63 | 9.05a.m...... (90) 22 99.2 15.0 11.5 5.5 
Pek Re ns <eem 0 9.7 12.8 || 76.78 | 1.35 p.m-..-... a (96) (22)| (100.1) 14.5 12.0 7.0 
aaah om oS 10.4 13.6 | 76.47 | 9.35 a.m...... 72 17 98.2 12.5 11.5 3.0 
Noose asocsses 10.2 13.3 | 76.69 | 9.30a.m...... 67 15 98.5 18.0 17.5 10.5 
TOs Sue Sola te 7580S aes ea a eee (a ae ee ere Se een Ne ae 8 eee Te 2 
10.4 14.0] 74.29 | 9.50 a.m...... 70 20 99.1 16.5 14.5 3.0 
10.1 13.4 | 75.87 | 2.45p.m...... 76 18 98.6 13.0 12.0 2.0 
9.8 EPS e2 |) Ckee #4200! DMO s eee 84 17 99.1 18.5 17.5 11.0 
10.4 13.6 | 76.47 | 9.45a.m...... 70 14 98.2 17.0 16.0 12.0 
10.2 Poe 4e4o ADs e sea 84 18 99.2 19.5 18.5 11.0 
9.3 13.6 | 68.38 | 9.15 a.m...... 80 18 99.0 14.5 11.5 7.0 
10.3 13.4] 76.87 | 3.30 p.m...... @ (90) (24)} (99.5) 16.0 16.5 12.0 
10.7 13.4 | 79.85 | 8.35a.m...... 78 | 21 97.2 15.0 14.0 7.0 
11.2 13S S420") 3:05 p.m... <- 68 25 99.8 14.5 13.0 7.0 
10. 2 13.8 | 73.91 | 3.40p.m...... a@ (90) (22)| (99.8)| 18.0 14.5 4.5 
11.2 13.1 | 85.60 | 11.25a.m..... 72 21 99.7 19.0 16.0 8.0 
10. 4 13.8 | 76.86 | 10.15 a.m... 72 17 98.1 | 518.5 18.5 10.0 
10.9 14.0) 77.86) | 4 p.m ce os. 76 at 99.5 | 519.5 20.0 13.0 
10.6 13:3 | 79.70 | 1.50 p.m...... 76 18 98.3 15.0 14.0 4.5 
10.3 13.6 | 76.74 | 9.25a.m...... 68 19 98.1 18.5 17.0 7.5 
10.6 DS.4 79 10d e215 pains == @ (82) (14)| (98.4) 16.5 16.0 13.0 
10.5 13.2 | 79.66 | 1.40 p.m.....- 74 18 98.8 15.5 14.0 6.0 
9.8 13.2.| 74.24 | 1.30 p.m...... 80 18 98.8 15.0 14.0 4.5 
10.4 14.0 | 74.29 | 10.15 a.m..... 82 18 98.3 19.0 17.0 10.0 
10.2 4322) |) X7227} 1:20 p: me. 2.-- 74 20 98.9 17.5 16.0 9.5 
10.8 13.0 | 83.08 | 11.45a.m..... 75 18 97.2 25.0 23.0 10.5 
10.6 14:2) 74.65 | 2p. mM. o..---< 76 20 99.4 24.5 21.5 12.0 
10.6 13.4] 79.10 | 9.40 a.m...... 78 22 98.7 18.0 17.0 5.5 
10.4] 13.3] 78.20 | 4.30p.m.....- 78 22 99.9 23.0 20.5 7.5 
10.8 Ho:Oul) WOrsle| Dede Da I =... 75 22 99.9 21.0 20.0 7.0 
9.6 13.1 | 78.28 | 2.30p.m.....- 60 18 98.7 20.0 18.0 10.5 
10.2 13.3 | 76.69 | 8.30a.m...... 84 21 99.5 16.0 13.5 4.0 
10.4 138.2} 78.79 | 11.30 a.m..... 72 18 98.1 22.5 20.0 8.0 
10.7 13.6))| 176.689) 10: ami.2-. - a (90) (21)| (99.9) 22.5 21.5 4.0 
10.2 13.3) 76.69 | 10.15 a. m-..... (QR eescenilose wae 16.5 15.0 7.5 





a Not in fully normal condition; for additional details see table on p. 271 et seq. 
6 Right-handed. 
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TL. InpIAN CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED Aqcrs—Continued 


TABLE 3. Face measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature; 
force—Continued 


(b) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 















































Face. Physiological data. 
: Tem- Force. 
Record no, aon eter De Facial ; ae Fa tare ~~ Pressure. = 
ton-na- ne index.| Time of day. an (sit=.)|| (stib)e | eS eee 

atOnGH nace: ®)- | ting).| lin- | Right | Left | tion. 
gua). | hand. | hand. : 

cm. cm. oi. kg. kg. kg. 
10.8 13:6) S922 2p ose rete a78 22 99.9 22.5 17.0 5.5 
10.6 13.8 | 76.81 | 4.40 p.m...--- 78 22 98.7 17.0 12.0 9.5 
10.0 13.9 | 71.94 | 4.25p.m....-- a78 Dail re tetera 19.0 16.0 5.0 
11.3 13.9 | 81.29 | 2.40 p.m...-.- 72 16 98.3 | 017.5 19.0 12.0 
10.0 13.3 | 75:19 | 2.45 p.m-.....- 84 18 98.1 24.5 18.5 13.5 
10.6 14.1 | 76.18 | 11.454. m..... 68 17 98.7 23.0 21.5 12.0 
10.8 18.8 | 78.26 | 1.40 p.m-..-.- 84 17 98.5 25.0 22.5 16.0 
11.4 14.1 | 80.85 | 4.05 p.m-...-.-- 72 18 98.3 22.5 18.0 11.0 
11.0 14.3 | 76.92 | 9.50 a. m.....- 72 23 98.7 25.0 23.5 8.0 
11.1 14.0 | 79.29 | 2.35 p.m.-.---- 72 18 98.7 22.5 20.5 12.5 
11.6 13.9 | 83.46 | 1.50 p.m.-.-.-- a (84) (16)| (100.1)} 23.5 18.5 10.0 
10.7 13.7) (78.10) 4.30\p. ms22.-- 60 20 98.4 23.5 21.5 15.0 
11.1 13.7 | 82,02 | 8.45 a. m..--- a72 (16)} (96.8)| 26.0 21.5 10.5 
11.2 13.9} 80.58 | 10a. m...-.--- 70 18 98.0 20.5 15.5 15.5 
10.4 14.0 | 74.29 | 3.10 p.m.-..--- 68 20 98.1 18.5 17.0 14.0 
10.4 1451) 7276 | 210% ester = a (86) (22)| (100.0)} 18.0 17.0 6.0 
10.7 13.3 | 80.45 | 2.15 p.m.--.--- @ (84) (26)| (99.8)| 27.0 23.5 11.0 
LEG 14.4] 80.56 | 10.30 a. m..-.- 78 17 97.9 19.5 17.0 15.0 
9.9 13.6 | 72.79 | 2.20 p.m...-.-- 72 22 98.5 22.5 19.0 17.5 
10.8 TACSi 7o.hen| LO! Par Tle ele arate a (69) (16)| (97.2)| 16.0 13.0 12.0 
10.3 13.4 | 76.87 | 10.30 a.m-..-.. 80 17 97.9 18.5 16.0 14.0 
10.3 1S.6u|) 9 7oa7 ise. 20) sete ae 72 22 98.2 16.5 14.5 10.5 
10.2 13:1 | 77.86 |) 4:15.p. ms-- = 66 16 97.6 19.5 17.5 12.5 
11.8 14.4] 81.94 | 9.10 a.m-...... 72 22 99.5 21.0 20.0 18.0 
10.4 14.1] 73.76 | 11.35 a.m..--. 62 16 97.6 20.5 20.0 14.5 
10.9 13.4 | 81.34 | 9.50a.m...... a (61) (16)| (97.0)} 20.5 16.0 16.5 
10.4 13.9 | 74.82 | 10.20 a.m..-... 76 22 98.1 24.0 23.5 15.0 
11.8 15.0 | 78.67 | 10.30 a.m-.-.- a (81) (26)| (99.1)| 29.5] ¢27.0 13.0 
11.2 18.6 | 82.85 | 4.40 p.m...-.. 68 20 99.3 34.0 30.0 18.0 
10.5 14.0 | 75.00 | 2.10 p.m...---. 65 16 98.2 21.0 20.0 16.5 
Te 14.3 | 77.62 | 3.60 p.m.....- a (96) 20 99.4 21.0 16.0 9.0 
11.1 14.4 | 77.08 | 4.20 p.m...... 75 19 97.9 24,0 17.0 12.5 
10.5 13.7 | 76.64 | 11.80 a. m..... a (56) (18)} (96.3)} 19.0 14.5 13.0 
10.8 13.9 | 77.70 | 9.50 a.m...... 58 19 99.2 21.5) ¢23.0 17.0 
TSOP Leb nL See leemeeta et aece ae (GY i sebezinlesecesatlSsee-est|teeee oem em 
10.6 14.2 | 74.65 | 9.55a.m..-... a72 20| (96.1)} °21.5 18.5 13.0 
10.9 14.4] 75.69 | 3.30p.m.....- 72 18} 99.2 22.5 18.0 15.5 
11.3| .13.8| 81.88 | 1.30 p.m-...-.-. 78 18 99.3 | 520.0 20.0 12.0 
10.5 14.0 | 75.00 | 1.55 p.m...... 80 24) 98.9 28.0 24.0 17.0 
10.6 13.7 | 77.87 | 11.45 a.m..... 69 18 98.0 | > 23.0 23.0 10.5 
10.4 14.4] 72.22 | 4.40p.m...... 72 19 99.3 27.5 27.0 23.0 
11.4 18.8 | 82.61 | 10.45a.m..... 72 20 99.2 24.0 23.0 7.0 
11.2 14.2 | 78.87 | 1.45 p.m...... 82 22 99.1 29.5 24.5 14.0 
10.9 14.1! 77.80! 4.15 p.m...... 66 20 97.3 34.0 29.5 17.5 





aNot in fully normal condition; for additional details see table on p. 271 et seq. 
b Right-handed. 
¢ Left-handed. 
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II. Inpran CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


Tape 3. Face measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature; 
force—Continued 


(6) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 





















































Face. Physiological data. 
’ ; | Tem- Force. 
Record no. [ene acta | ay Paces ee | ors: |. vrooeare, 
ton-na- ZYBO- | index. Time of day. (sit- (sit- (Gil Ge ae 
pee ara ting). | ting).| lin- | Right | Left | tion. 
gua). | hand. | hand. 
cm. cm. oR. kg. kg. kg. 
isle as =Taie 11.2 13.0 | 86.15 | 9.30 a.m...... 78 18 99.3 22.0 19.0 4.5 
OU te sre a ate tas 10.5 12.8 | 82.03 | 9.10 a.m...... 84 21 98.8 18.5 18.0 14.0 
SNR re ace te 10.9 14.5 | 76.17 | 10.35 a.m-..... 62 17 98.6 23.5 20.5 12.0 
PA Ee ee ata) aic 2 11.5 13.4 | 85.82) 1.20p.m...... 72 18 99.1 25.0 23.0 9.0 
BUgoe cee ssa 11.2 13,9) ce; det) 4 psa... 2c. <1 78 20 98.9 22.5 20.0 12.0 
OE Foe mis x 5 10.2 13.6 | 75.00 | 10.25 a.m..... (86) 16 98. 6 25.5 22.0 8.0 
ONT ates «vaso Tint tdadi| 620229) "8.35-a- Ms... - 70 16 97.3 25.0 21.5 17.0 
BMD arc se acon 10.5 13.8 | 76.09 | 8.20 a.m-...... 84 17 99.9 16.0 13.0 4.0 
See 10.6 14,05) *Fos71 | 9.10 aom'.-._ - a (102) 20 99.4 | 522.0 22.0 6.0 
BOE et) six sais 10.6 1327. 77587. | 11. 35:8, ms 3... 72 22 99. 1 24.0 22.5 16.5 
A 10.9 WAG il TACO TL asm... 2.52 70 18 99.1 23.5 20.0 13.0 
(ee 11.3 15.4] 73.38 | 3.40 p.m.-..... 75 22 98.9 30.0 26.5 17.5 
Re een aise 11.0 14.3) 76.92| 4p.m-...--..2 78 18 99. 1 22.5 22.0 12.5 
2 a ae 11.1 1A al W7857/2.\3.,40) Palle = <1 69 18 98.7 32.0 28.5 22.0 
i eae = ace List 14.3\. 77.62) 2:45 p.m..--.. 72 16 98.3 29.0 26.5 17.0 
SUA Ree 10.7 SON e698 | ease ate eee (Gyles cere tsoe ec s|oohece eos acuaeal sw asees= 
BS ities wate 10.9 14.4| 75,69 | 4.35 p.m...... 64 16 98.1 | 525.0 25.0 19.5 
11.6 13.8 | 84.06 | 10.05 a.m..-.. 66 16 99.2 32.5 28.0 20.5 
11.3 RANSON (80572) 5 pam. cen. 66 20 98. 7 26.0 14.5 15.0 
Lit 1402) 78.07. |) 10; 20'a. me... 66 20 99. 5 28.0 26.5 18.0 
11.3 13.8 | 81.88 | 4.45p.m...... 73 22 98.7 20.5 15.5 10.5 
10.5 14.2)) 78.94 | 4.20p.m'.-..... 64 17 98.3 28.0 24.0 20.0 
10.6 Osan (oeloult uD ells tet tore, a;2) 73 16 98. 6 27.0 12.5 18.0 
10.2 13.6 | 75.00 | 10.35 a.m-..... 84 18 98.8 28.0 25.0 6.0 
11.3 ASO) Ods7O dO) Po TEl bias. 74 17 98.9 24.5 24.0 23.5 | 
11.4 TAS 7708 || 3.30) Do Mle <0i- 72 21 99.6 30.5 26.0 20.0 
11.0 14.3 | 76.92 | 3.30p.m...... 84 18 98.9 24.5 23.0 17.0 
11.4 14.3 | 79.72 | 11.25 a.m-..... 64 22 98.8 | 519.5 19.5 17.0 
10.7 13.7 | 78.10 | 4.20 p.m...... 68 18 99.3 27.5 20.5 17.0 
11.0 14.4] 76.39 | 3.10p.m...... 78 17 99.2 30.5 28.0 17.0 
10.7 14.7) 72.79 | 3.20p.m.-.... a (90) (16)| 98.8 32.0 29.0 20.0 
11.4 LAS OM MUO COL alt Stas = Sime ns) .oin (| emer liars states | arm =)=ferae = creretereete|| tare 
10.5 14.5 | 72.41 70 16 98.6 25.5 23.0 12.5 
11.0 14.2; 77.46 58 18 98.5 35.0 31.5 18.0 
11.0 13.8 | 79.71 82 20 99.3 26.5 23.5 16.5 
D2 13.8 | 81.16 78 20 |- 98.9 30.0 28.5 21.0 
11.4 14.2 | 80.28 68 16 99.2 33.5 29.5 17.5 
11.4 15.0 | 76.00 62 22 98.9 33.5 30.5 19.0 
11.3 14.2 | 79.58 72 16 98. 8 27.5 22.0 14.5 
10.5 14.3 | 73.43 84 19 98.7 22.5 20.5 18.0 
11.4 14.5 | 78.62 82 16 98.5 24.0 21.0 14.0 
11.0 14.3 | 76.92 56 18 98. 4 26.5 25.5 16.0 
10.9 14.3] 76.22 79 18 98.2 23.5 21.0 17.0 
11.8 TAT SUE Waa. otic y S22 Salen (eh) Mn ee ee as acct lan) stat cleie'| Siatepsiets oy! acsts siti 





aNot in fully normal condition; for additional details see table on p. 271 et seq. 
b Right-handed. 
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II. Inpran CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TABLE 3. Face measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature ; 
force—Continued 


(b) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 





















































aNot in fully normal condition; for additional details see table on p. 276 et seq. 


b Right-handed. 





Face. Physiological data. 
, Tem- Force. 
B0crd Ne. aoe eter De Facial | pime of a - a Eee Tare | Peessane 
ton-na- ee indexg|esee ces os ca) _ | (sit- | Gsub Trac- 
sion). | max. ting). | lin-' | Right | Left | tion. 
gua). | hand. | hand. 
cm. cm. Cah. kg. kg. kg. 
BAS sok ce soe 11.5 14.1 | 81.56 | 10.45 a.m__... 68 17 97.8 31.0 30.0 26.0 
BAA Saws cinta 13.0 14:9) 87.20 | Wa.mos loc... 66 14 98.3 29.5 24.0 23.5 
Babee act -niee 1179. 14,6 | $82.61 | 11.20'a.m_...- 72 18 98.8 25. 5 22.0 20.5 
8465 az ssek 11.4 14.4) 78.17 | 3.50 p.m.:.... 84 18 98. 4 29.0 27.5 20.0 
(c) PIMA BOYS 
SSS ceded ek eas niece reel etacaae 9.16.8. Mac. -<e 108 28 | ec0.c- |. wosee eels os See alee 
82o os. 52 Pelle en canis ee saseeelbseme anal eeueeeee meee (G)) Oo esicc eaten |S Sees Als oadas es]. sees ee 
Boe cio cans Atlan tees eee ae eens 8.30'8..m..- 2. 114 28). 2 Jsccats seen el od ass 3a ee 
S405. fos. heck cdsce|oseas Salles eer 1178. Mee aes 79 30. fs es obs s2l oc Seek Looe Seer 
Saver. aceciachs 8.4 10.8 77.8 | 2.40 p.m.....- 80 26 99.85)... sceet| be Jacke nles eee 
G6. 5 coe Sa ot wowte panel eas een e tee eats 1200) 8). Aes. c= 96 2Oie5 issn] 5. css eclh accel eee 
BTA eo 0st cele wmeth eelace eects ean cas 10.10 a. m...-. 81 D2 ose robiee cll inn caeee ly eee Eee 
BS oer: hae 9.3 LT 7955) Opals tats ee 72 26 99. 2 3.0 2.0 0.5 
BO ee a Tene gel Cen aoe ce |t cee aes 3.05 p. m.....-. 78 2650 — 202 oC ce ee 
D0 i seme See 9.0 12.0 76..0.\"3.10'p. Tae)». 82 29 | 100.3 3.0 3. Dye ckeeee 
Ole = 3s Feet ols Hence ase erento eee SRLS gas eee 86 28 <b ea2 Ss) 2c news| ae ae eee eee 
02. wee chetre 9.0 12.1 74.4 | 2.50 p.m....-- 90 24} 100.3 2.5 2.5 -5 
98a ative ouee oe aaaoteee ese ore 10.30 a. m...-. 80 22 Nec o2h sea) ccc oede bee eee 
OF fs ote 9.9 12.0 S250 Loi Da rn seen 80 28 | 100.3 4.5 3.5 -5 
Obes m2 Nk 9.2) PID On emnG vale Deane Meee 72 26| 99.7 5.0 5.0 1.0 
OG ie a5 Soo. 4|paaeescelae cate sou oome 2) Dedsoseee see @ (102) 28 |S ecnsts| Ge: a] ese 
fave techn 9.4 11.8 TO SG 2.00) Det eee 72 26 99.5 5.5 4.0 2.0 
be 125") epee mal Mae wl” ara i pera: te sccee 88 Oth! Sorel oe ee le 
9G ho. Pee a saan tnee| see ee same: Sigs tS eocee 84 DON, Ne Se |ten cass ace see eee 
LOO vet. 9.3 12.1 V6.9) |) 200 p.m ee. a (96) (26)| (100. 6) 5.0 6.0 1.5 
LOTS. ob cists Peete Woe | Sas eee semeetaleadeeeer oaeae ere (@) heed Slee tele .2el2: eee 
ODS. S25. 235 o|Ssaoecen oem oaee eee SA5Ips Meese 84 20) ee dla. 22522 )oce ee 
LOS Gos ee oeralls Scam Sener [nace ci 4.20 p. m.....-. a (96) 25'S. Fob se | carci. 2a ae ee eee 
HOME ce oh aloo. hoes Gasem eel eee 9.05 a. m.....- 84 PBN Se cect sl tes se alee ee ee 
HOD nee = nar: 9.8 12.7 Dies |) 2-00) DegU ner 90 22 99.8 | 615.0 16.0 4.5 
NGOs eiais.5'= 52 10.5 12.2 86.1 | 1.45 p. m...--. 82 22 99. 7 16.5 13.5 2.0 
Gems Osx 2 9.6 12.5 1O583| (0 ato ence 72 22 99.8 7.0 5.5 5 
LOS ee cierto eae s 10.3 13. 4 76.9 | 10.45 a, m..... a (96) (30)} (101.5)} 16.0 14.5 4.0 
MOO eats soo 10.5 12.6 8858 | LL0p. mee oes. a (96) (26)} 99.8 16.0 12.5 2.0 
ALO Hef's c| 10.0 12.1 $256) || ALS a. moe. 78 18}. 99.9 | 614.5 16.0 1.0 
a a ee 10.0 12.6 79.4 | 10.20 a.m..... 76 20 99.5 15.0 12.0 2.0 
Wee paca fe 9.8 12.7 77.2 | 8.50a.m.....- 74 20 99. 4 11.0 9.0 1.0 
bee ea 10.1 12.6 80.2 | 9.20 a.m....-- 80 18 99. 4 15.5 15.5 7.0 
Lido es. 2 10.0 12.0 83.3 | 11.30 a.m..... 70 24 99.7 | 515.0 15.5 3.0 
Bde Jet sc 10.5 12.5 84.0 | 2.80p. m.....- a72 22 99. 9 14.5 11.5 3.0 
LO eee es © 10.0 12.7 Sst) \ 2-40 Ds TO eeeee 68 18 99.6 14.5 13.5 4.5 | 
WE eos Ses 10.2 12.8 79.7 \ 9.108. m.....- 72 24 99.6 12.0 11.5 7.0 
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TI. InprAn CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TasiLeE 3. Face measurements ; pulse, respiration, temperature ; 
force—Continued 
(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 



































. Face. Physiological data. 
; Tem- Force. 
CS oath = eter bi Facial : Pulse | eo rare. : Pressure. pr: 
ton-na-| 7Y80" | index. Time of day.) (sit |" (sit- | (sub |__| Trac- 
sion). | hax. ting). | ting).) lin | Right | Left | tion. 
. gua). | hand, | hand. 

cm. em. | OTe Kgs | kg. kg. 
10.7 13.2 81.1 | 10.55 a. m...-.- 70 | 24 99.6 16.0 | 16.0 9.5 
10.3 13.0 TONG eee ce melee = 84 18 99.3 | 215.0 16.0 4.5 
9.9 13.0 76.1 | 10.10'a. m..-.-. 73 25 99.6| 15.0 | 14.5 2.0 
10.0 12.4 80.6 | 9.40 a.m...-.- 72 21 99. 7 15.5 | 15.0 4.5 
10.6 | 13.1 80.9 |} 2.15 p.m...-..- 83 16 99,6 17.0 | 13.5 1.0 
11.0 12.3 89.4 | 1.30 p. m...--- 60 19 99.6} 15.5) 15.0 3.0 
10.6 13.2 COs 8/1 2.50) Pa DIY o- 60 20 99.2 15.5 | 13.5 3.0 
10.6 12.2 86.9 | 1.30 p. m....-.. 5 (96) (30)| (100. 1) 13.5 13.0 4.0 
10. 4 12.4 83.9 | 10.40 a. m..--- b85 23 98.7 15.0} 14.0 6.5 
10.9 12.1 S02 WAG an... Sob 74 22 98, 7 16.5 15.5 3.5 
10.4 12.4 83.9 | 10.30 a. m..... 72 26 99.1 17.5 15.0 8.0 
9.7 12.6 77.0 | LI5 p.m... b (96) 20 | (100.0) 19.5 17.0 10.5 
10.4 12.9 80.6 | 1.30 p.m..-..- 82 25 99.6 17.0| 15.0 6.0 
10.5 13.0 80.8 | 9.50 a.m.....- 68 19 99.6 18.5 17.5 8.0 
10.0 13.3 76.2 | 4.40p.m...... b (92) 24 99.8 15.5 13.5 2.5 
10.0 13.0 76.9 | 11.45a.m..... 72 21 99.6 16.0 14.5 7.5 
10.6 12.0 $3.9) Ti eoMe. 2 as 69 15 99.5 16.0 15.0 4.0 
10.4 13.2 78.8 | 1.40 p.m....-. b (86) 22 99.5 16.0 15.0 |. 5.5 
10.5 12.4 SR Ial nl OOD y Ak — aoe 62 21 99.7 16.0 15.0 5.0 
10.3 12.4 83.1 8.40 a.m.....- 78 23 99.5 11.0} ¢12.0 4.0 
10.8 13.8 URE #5 or eee 72 22 99.2 16.5 15.5 5.0 
10.7 12.7 84.2 | 2.45 p.M....-.- 72 20 99.7 13.5 | ¢15.0 3.0 
10.4 13.4 Wt .6) o4d9 PIN. 2.5. 76 22 99.7 16.5 14.0 4.0 
10.7 12.6 BAS WA PUN, ais pw ares 72 20 99.4 15.5 14.5 5.0 
fa 12.7 87.4 | 11.15 a. m--.---. 72 20 | 100.0 18.0 14.0 8.0 
10.2 12.1 84.8 | 1.55 p.m...... (90) 22 99.8 17.5 14.0 6.0 
10.0 13.0 76.9 | 8.40 a.m...... 68 22 99.7 14.5 11.5 11.0 
10.6 12.8 82.8 | 7.45a.M....-. 78 16 99.9 18.5 14.5 9.0 
10.2 12.8 79.7 | 8.45 a. M...... 66 18 99.5 22.0 19.0 9.0 
10.8 12.4 Gial lior tires eoeee we CON Stare ane janice sare etcleiss of oeenemelel-niaseiot 
10.8 13.4 80.6 | 3.35 p.m.....- 68 19} 100.1 18.0 15.5 12.0 
10.4} 12.6 82.5 | 4.30 p.m.....- 60 21 99.9 16.5 16.0 7.0 
10.7 12.8 83.6 | 9.25a@.mM...... 69 18 99.2 20.0 19.5 8.0 
10.7 13.1 81.7 | 8.20 a. m-..... 72 21 99.9 16.5 14.0 8.0 
LOL) ISIE Re |c8:56 we se. 2 78 20) 99.7| 19.0] 17.0 8.0 
it 13.4 82.8 | 4.15 p.m...... 68 21 99.7 18.5 | ¢15.0 11.0 
Osos 1340) ee SONS i24 pees w= oe 65 19.) 99.2) 15.5) 138.5 7.0 
10.1 12.8 78.9 | 7.55 & M.....- b (82) 18 | (100.0) 20.0 15.0 5.0 
10.9 12.6 86.5 | 8.30 a.m-.....-. | 678 21 99.7 17.0 15.0 8.0 
10.8 12.9 SBu7-|| S200! Peat. owe (84) 19 99.3 18.5 15.5 4.0 
10.2 13.0 78.6 | 8.10 a. m...-... 72 16 99.5 14.5 10.5 7.0 
11.4 12.8 91.2 | 1.20 Pyeniee aoe 70 22 99.9 16.5 15.5 6.0 
10.8 12.5 86.4 | 4.50 p.m...... 72 21 99.5 | 416.5 16.5 8.0 
10.4 13.2 78.8 | 9.30 a.m...... 72 18 98.9 21.0 17.5 9.5 




















a Right-handed. 
b Not in fully normal condition; for additional details see table on p. 276 et seq. 
ce Left-handed. 
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Il. Iypran CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TABLE 3. Face measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature; 
Jorce—Continued 
(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 















































Face. Physiological data. 
ieee | | _ | Tem- Wis Force. 
Record no. os oe bi-) Facial Ti td ae Lies ae Pressure. 
ton-na- ae index. ae Ct Cay. ey (sit- | (sub |———————_| Trae- 
sion). | max ting).| lin- | Right | Left | tion. 
; gua). | hand. | hand. 
cm. cm. oF. kg. kg. kg. 
162: S5-usee 10.9 13.1 83.2 | 9.05 a. m...... 62 21 99.7 18.0 15.5 10.5 
BGA soc nae 10.6 13.4 79.2 || S.0ba0 mm 22-2. 64 18 99.1 19.0 17.5 6.5 
RGA Ssietkeae 10.8 13.2 S181) Sal brp. t= aeiete 72 20 99.6 23.0 22.5 12.0 
RGD. cosenc sae 10.1 13.0 Pst || AO SLOSs TH. oe 66 20 99.3 21.5 14.5 7.0 
6G Sonim nate ote 11.4 13.4 85.1 | 8.40 a.m...... 72 24 99.8 27.0 20.0 12.5 
LO%cSe2e ee 11.0 13.4 82.1 | 9.45a.m...... 75 18 99.9 21.5 21.0 6.5 
168052. ini. 2s 10.6 13.7 77.4 | 3.45 p.m...... 68 22 99.2 24.5 | 23.5 8.0 
TOO. Se cic eee 11.3 13.0 8629 LALO ams. -- 66 21 99.5 22.5 21.0 14.0 
| Us ae 10.2 13.3 R67 1 8 Pi we las ae 64 23 99.4 21.5 19.0 5.0 
Uh cccsk tees 11.0 13.2 75.6 | L.40°p. me. 22S b 72 (27) 99.9 | ¢17.0 17.0 10.5 
Bi 2iier cascade 10.3 12.9 79.8 | 2.385 p. m....-. 72 20 98.9 19.0 18.0 6.5 
SE seis a tater 10.9 13.4 GIEBil. Soe ceees CO) Nees se eale eee ae ae 24.5 19.0 10.5 
1 (ee ae 10.9 13.2 82.6 | 9.40'a. m2... 60 18 98.9 25.0 22.0 15.0 
GOs ces smo 10.6 12.8 8228) | LO} Beye opera b (84) (24)| (99.9) 23.5 19.0 14.0 
Ls ec 11.0 12.7 86.6 | 1.40 p.m...... 66 23 | (100.2) 20.5 19.0 12.5 
Dit eatalae es tia 10.7 13.4 79-8 |) Ws0hp. meen b (82) 22 99.3 21.5 a76 6.0 
Ly it ee 10.9 | 18.5 8057 | hipaa. eee 70 25 99.6 24.5 19.5 15.5 
LAO ercrete chet 11.0] 18.8 TOR || 2045s. Ws esas 62 20 98.9 23.5 22.0 11.0 
180 eae Gate eos 10.7) 138.3 80.4 | 2.30 p.m.....- o71 18 99.9 23.5 | @25.0 14.0 
UES see eae 11.9} 12.8 9959) 2:20 p: mss. ss 72 24 | (100.1) 24.0 20.0 10.5 
epee ceases 11.4) 13.3 85.7 | 10.20 a.m..... 66 18 99.4 28.5 22.5 14.5 
SSOS. oes eieels 10.2} 13.2 Tins |) 2.00) Ps Tea cse b64 18 99.9 24.5 20.0 11.5 
TSA Ve oaz Gees 11.6} 14.6 TODA || Colbie Se aes 60 21 99.0 39.5 36.0 20.5 
TSS. ee sceed 11.4) 13.2 86.4| 9.15 &. m...-..- b (90) 20 99.4 27.0 24.5 15.0 
PRESS. ces 12.3] 13.5 2) a ee ie eae Wisse See eel Laser ip 28-0 26.0 10.0 
iY feaeeores aa 2 11.5) 14.4 7 OE9 | (4. 20ap. Leela 54 20 99.3 34.0 25.5 10.0 
BMS oe. a ueae 12.0} 14.0 85.7 | 10.50 a. m....- bo72 24 99.1 41.0 31.5 22.0 
1SQo Sands 12.0 | 13.8 87.0 | 8.30 a.m...... 65 22 99.5 33.5 27.5 21.0 
OU. cut eine ec 11.6} 14.0 82.5 | 4.45 p.m...... 62 20 98.9 43.0 33.5 23.0 
LOU ee es= aa Lo toed 87584 bea D eee eco b (84) 20 | (100.1) 33.57 29.5 14.0 
MODE 222-7012 11.0} 13.7 80.3 | 7.30 a. m...... 60 18 98.5 39.0 35.5 30.0 
LOS er nteys oes Ui. > 1456 76.0 | 10.80 a. m..... 64 16 99.3 47.0 44.0 24.0 
Oa erste 10.7 | 13.9 GON OS BENS. cg.areisic 64 16 99.3 28.5 24.5 16.5 
ODS certo ee 12.6 | 1378 90.6 | 10.40 a.m..... 67 18 99.6 31.5 25.0 21.0 
ISG meee ees ce 12.3 | 14.2 86.6 | 1.45p.m.....- b72 23 99.5 33.5 29.5 18.0 
LO ieee oe 11.3] 14.0 8027 | 3.50) D: M2242. 62 20 | 99.2 35.0 | 436.0 20.0 
BUG Fe cine ak 12.37] 14.7 88.7) 11.25. a.m. .... 64 15 99.4 44.5 37.5 24.5 
LOOsss52=5-5 12.8] 13.8 OB Fl A Dermot as ae b72 24 99.7 38.0 37.0 24.0 
Q00Re .se 0s 10.9} 13.7 VOROu | Sap ulnls oes ae 58 18 99.0 28.0 24.0 18.0 
eee esee~ ss TUsfuly e385) @SCey ele eabeet ns meee pi(U) ei Seceeceelte cena. epee wae noodle seeeee 
Bea awe vee 11.6] 14.3 SIE ta 3.25) ps Winacees 66 20 99.5 42.5 39.5 28.0 
WOGe sce ces 12.2) 18.4 QTE OS) kann aes ee (ONT Se eo Sel isee oe 37.0 33.5 20.5 
04 ee eee 12.3 | 13.6 90.4 | 10.45.8. m..... 78 22 99.8 37.5 | 438.0 21.5 
OO ek ace ne 11.2! 13.8 SIC 8 e2018 Wee, eee 78 20 98.8 38.0 26.0 21.0 





a Left-handed. 
b’Not in fully normal condition; for additional details see table on p. 276 et seq. 
e Right-handed. 
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Il. Inpran CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGEs—-Continued 


TaBLE 3. Face measurements ; pulse, respiration, temperature ; 
force—Continued 


(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 





Physiological data. 











Face. 
Record no. ee eter Bt Facial ’ Pulse Eee 
ton-na- eye Te indaxi| = met day. eS (sit- 
sion). max. )- ting). 
cm. em. 
12.6 | 13.7 92.0 | 7.40 a.m....-- a76 22 
11.6 | 13.5 85.9 | 7.35 &. M.-...- 74 20 
11.9] 14.0 85.0 | 4p.m........ 55 22 
11.85) 14.3 82.9 | 3.15 p.m....- 56 
Lorene teal G4) C4. Sil emisier-te - UGar myer ates cs a 66 15 
Ie emcee 11.4} 14.0 81.4 | 7.55 & M.....- 66 20 
DVDr a aaaintals 12.5) 14.6 86.6 | 11.15a,m-...-. 72 18 
iL Sates seas 12.8] 13.8 De ea area esate tct<ts(a\ <i (2) aa eteiel- = 
LA eee feat 12.3] 14.4 CO oelO se eee =i a74 20 
Leet nic at 12.4) 14.0 88.6 | 4.30 p. m....-- 60 17 
i eee es ane 12.0} 13.5 88.9 | 8.45 a.m...... 60 18 
emanates ara 11.5 | 13.7 88.9 | 8.20 a. m.-...- 60 20 
Ui eee a ee 12.6] 14.3 88.1 | 4.40 p.m....-. a70 18 
ZS EASE 12.2 | 14.6 8356 | 5 P.aml..-=---- a (72) 18 
220 crete tie Saiciai= 12.2 | 13.8 88.4 | 3.45 p.m....-- a (74) 19 

















Tem- 
pera- 
ture 
(sub 
lin- 
gua). 


ie) 
za 
© 











Trac- 
tion. 





kg. 
27.0 
27.0 
19.0 
26.0 
14.0 
20.0 
21.0 
27.0 
29.0 
25.0 
25.0 
16.0 
24.0 
24.5 


Force 
Pressure. 
Right | Left 
hand. | hand. 
kg. kg. 
40.0 33.5 
39.5 35.0 
35.0 32.5 
38.0 36.0 
42.5 38.0 
30.0 28.0 
39.0 31.5 
42.0 34.0 
44.5 36.5 
42.0 41.0 
43.5 37.0 
39.0 35.0 
45.0 41.0 
45.5 38.0 
47.0 40.0 


25.0 

















102 

a 108 

100 

95 

86 

99 
(2) 

96 

96 

96 


84 
102 


a 86 
78 
84 

(2) 
(2) 

“18 

84 


76 








72 


105. 


a (114) 


a (110) 


a (96) 20 























aNot in fully normal condition; for additional details see table on p. 276 et seq. (for boys) and on 


. 279 et seq. (for gi 
, b Right-handed. 
c Left-handed. 
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Il. Inpran CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


























TaBLE 3. Hace measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature; 
Jorce—Continued 
(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 
Face. - Physiological data. 
, | Tem- Force. 
Record n0. once ever bi Facial : Eine Peon was Pressure. 
ton-na-| 2Y80- |-index,| Time of day. oo (sit- | (sub |— Trac- 
sion); | Matlo | mB). ting). | line | Right | Lett | tion. 
gua). | hand. | hand. 
cm. em. cree kg. kg. kg. 
DMB. chee 10.0] 12.0] 83.3 | 11.25a.m-.... a(90)|  (27)| (400.3) 6.5 4.5 1.5 
hia eee 10;3))ent2e44| 88,409) 1105 asm eeee 84 24] 99.8 5.0) 4.0 5 
DAG ee 916 W122 ih 78.7 Oop e rns eee 80 2041) 69:8) 8 7.0) enO 5 
Dae sae Wyle able leh ach Wabbalisy anaes | = dk 24} 100.1 6.5 6.5 5 
DBD os Sscsce TOSS ee 12 sOule 8Saa ato: 0pm ieee ee a 82 23 | 99.6 9.0 8.5 5 
D5 ewer ne 10.2] 12.2] 83.6 | 10.05a.m..... 78 94 |) 10092)|2 12.5 ties 1.0 
BOB wo ta Sesicin' shame teal esos wo ewacsene U1 ee etl 78 23 90.8: |- 255. c eee 
Doge ae a QO. 122i nao 10 Oster ee a 86 29;\""100/3: |". ne 
Dp Ate eo OUT eal 2cal| aro 49a) Ou ben eee 72 21| 99.5| 11.5] 11.5 5 
DEO sence 958) 12) 2160S ea (40 ae meee 85 25| 99.6] 12.5] 10.0 2.0 
DEO Neate and: O19i|| td 8a) 88-9) WOlsbren enn en eee 78 21} 99.7] 18.5] 13.5 4.0 
DS Renn 10.0] 12.1] 82.6 | 10.30a.m..... 72 18| 99.1], 140] 12.5 1.5 
Doom nee 2): 10,01) 12-81] eed. | 3.40 po amiss ee 72 23) 99.6| 12.5 7.5 5 
DORE 2: 10.5| 12.2] 86.1 | 10.25a.m....- 78 21} 100.2) 13.5] 12.5 2.0 
Di ane le o 9.1| 12.4] 78.4 | 10.15 a.m....- 78 20} 99.5 7.5 7.0 1.5 
QO UE eiccrn cone se, see see ee eer eentaReee OsOU Pekyreeres 84 22: \njaie.< oe cln||ale. «1c otc oie Sees eee 
ov sae 10.2} 12.0] 85.0 | 9.25a.m...... 70 27| 99.7] 11.0] 11.0 5.0 
DBR a or £0: 1/124) 82401) 2:86 panieseee 84 18| 99.9] 10.0 9.5 5 
GAR ets. 10.1} 12.7] 79.8 | 10.40a.m..... 76 20} 99.6] 13.5] 13.0 2.0 
Dbres ec bace 10.0] 12.6] 79.4 |215p.m-..... a 80 16| 100.0] 12.0] 10.0 1.0 
DOG tes. < | eee alee ete | ae eee 11.50 a.m..... (96) =) © (25) (20031) eee |e ee eee 
Tihs to oe 10.3] 12.1] 861° | 10.50a.m....- a(g6)} 20! 99.7] 140] 11.0 1.5 
OS We retaiatat =<, areca see cleats eel ete meters 10,15 a. m..... 80 23) inssiahardia bol tote eee tee se tee eee 
DOOR ces 10.9} 12.1] 90.4 | 10.15a.m..... a(108)}  (28)| (100.5)! (7.0) (3.0)} (5) 
7) Sea 10.0| 12.4] 80.6 | 10,.05a.m..... 69 23| 99.8] ° 14.5] 14.0] 2.5 
Orie eS a 10.0} 12.2] 88.0 | 10.55a.m..... 72 22) 100.4294, 5if) > dT ON meno 
D1, a pmo ee nh ee | 10.30 a.m..... 80 18:}.t2.004 2h 
FIBRE oo 2 10.2| 12:4) 88 |'2.50p. m....-- 78 24} 100.1 6.5 5.5 5 
AG Q:G1l) 12:81] P6N0s) Or4bepe nse 84 2011/5 199.8)| ee 13500 erin 1.0 
DB Cre OxS Ae 1252 77a ent nea e eee 70 21| 98.9/ 140] 13.0 5 
DiC a 10/87 Necl2aval eos 3 pameeeeeee a84 20; 99.9] 18.0] 11.5 3.0 
Bese 8 10.2] -12.4] 82.8 | 10.45a.m..... a(84)} (24) (100.4)) 12.5] 13.5 4.0 
DR wee LOMB ly SLAC 7a ne ene eet Ged iee een Nees 14.0} 11.0 1.0 
DOME es. f,. LOVval 12. Olle coe een! Obsp meee ee (90) 16} 99.5] 120] 10.0 2.0 
DRO Went 225.) eet, Sen ee 11.55 a.m..... 72 20il|- 9007) |<. 2a eee 
Oe ee 2 se | LOV7aH) 1 ONGil oh, Ol el, 10 eran eee a84 20} 99.2] 140] 13.0 2.0 
i), ae LOND || es 2r Gil eeSONo mele enn eee 66 30/ 99.4] 140] 13.0 1.5 
RRR Lon LOS eee 2n6Nl BOLT |" z-4b ames 72 20) 99.7) 15.5] 14.5 2.5 
a teees: i. © eae PA ameN ee ai 10.45 a. m....- 70 80) 09.6.2. ae 
DRG Ree ost LOXOM se aSeael 76188 8.45 phaser 72 18 | 99.9 7.0 5.5 5 
Ose ae ORB oe 1 2U ral G50" nl 8 pe eee 78 20/ 99.9] 165] 10.5 2.0 
RTM oo 10:3 hee 12.81}. 50) benhel cn eee 72 25) 99.6| 120] 414.0 1.0 
i. 5 Nee ee oe ee eae 9.45 a.m...... 71 3 ae (a | 
DEG een Ld 10.3| 13.0] 79.2 | 845a.m...... 78 22} 100.3) 125] 125] 6.0 
DO nies ei 10.6} 12.6] 8.4. | 8.55'p.m...... 72 21 99.8! 145] 125 1.0 


























«Not in fully normal condition; for additional details see table on p. 279 et seq. 
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Il. Inptan CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED: AGES—Continued 


TasBLe 3. Mace measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature, 
Jorce—Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 





















































Face. Physiological data. 
. Diane , Tem- F Force. 
Resord Bo: foo ee bi- Facial Ti td Pulse ae ares Pressure. 
ton-na- ee fitol.|) poe ano _ | (sit (sub —_———| Trac- 
sion). | max. ting). | lin- | Right | Left | tion. 
gua.) | hand. | hand. 
em. em. | °F. kg. kg. kg. 
OMS mca 10.3 11.8 Shr 0 Odiae Ws se 2 70 22 99.5 13.0 10.0 4.5 
2022 a acaceae 10.0 12.3 81.8 | 8.30 a.m...... 78 ‘20 99.4 15.4 13.0 3.5 
2 ee 10.2 12.3 82.9°'| 810 a. m...... a (82) (22)} (100. 1) 14.5 12.0 2.0 
DOR oot. 9.8 12.1 BLOCH 8:20 siya 78 18 99. 4 15.0 12.0 3.0 
COOP e aes eae 10.3 12.0 8058) | 9545 aos... a (90) 20 | (100. 1) (9.0) (SOM es ae 
QOG: os eceots 10.1 12,1 S526 | Ooo wale. a (92) 20 | (100.1) 12.5 10.5 1.0 
of ea ee 10.6 13.6 T1509) 1:85jaoms..-. 72 23 99. 4 14.0 10.5 2.0 
os ae 9.9 12.7 TieGa\ 4 t5 ps Ms. ..- a (78) (36)| (100. 0) 13.5 12.5 1.0 
Oars cea 10.7 12.0 SIIeuoa0 Ps Me. se. = 72 24 99.8 16.0 14.0 7.56 
OL oie crereioraioe 10.2 12.5 OL Gal td. 30%a. Mca - 5 72 18 99.6 20.0 16.5 9.5 
oe wrstwretm 11.0 12.7 86.6 | 11.40 a.m..... 74 20 99.6 15.0 14.0 5.0 
MN eae wha ci 10.6 12.7 SSe0N LALO. Whee = oe 72 24 99.9 16.0 |- 18.5 4.5 
ng Sat =i0 10.1 13. 2 76.6) |° 10.50'a.)m).- =. 78 19 99.0 12.5 10.0 2.0 
SOM oie sists ei 10.3 13.0 V9) 14D aM ss 225 68 16 99. 6 15.0 13.5 2.0 
oe cee els 11.6 13.3 Sree, | bra. ms. 2-8-3 72 16 99.5 17.5 16.5 10.0 
B06 See = teens 10.6 12.6 84.1 | 9.55a.m...... a (100) (26)} (100.5)} (12. 5) (8. 0) (1. 5) 
66 23 99.3 14.0 12.5 2.0 
62 18 OO OU ce eae </certe el oe eres 
76 24 99.7 16.5 15.5 5.5 
70 28 99. 2 16.5 14.5 5.0 
84 21 99.5 19.5 14.0 5.0 
a (88) 23 99. 4 14.0 10.5 2.0 
74 22 99.9 14.5 12.5 3.5 
a (90) 24 99.5 17.5 15.0 5.5 
78 22 | 100.4 17.5 15.0 dee, 
a (90) (16)| (100. 0) 18.0 16.5 3.0 
a (102) (22)| (100.0)} 18.5} 18.0 5.5 
75 18| 99.7] 19.0] 15.0] 7.0 
72 24) 100.0 (17.5)| —\5) (>) 
72 | 24 99. 5 18.5 15.5 4.5 
a74 (S)) i 298.2) nee ule aeesee ae e one 
72 16 99.2 22.5 20.5 12.0 
a (84) 18 OO ST Ss aia cee avelete tisletl aie tee 
a72 19 99.8 19.5 13.0 3.5 
a (86) 22 99.3 15.0 TSS: 2.0 
78 22 99.9 14.0 12.0 2.5 
72 18 99.6 16.5 | ¢ 14.5 8.5 
78 18 99.5 18.0 20.0 5.0 
66 22 99.4 22.0 18.5 8.0 
76 22 99.9 20.0 17.5 5.0 
72 18 99.8 13.0 12.5 2.0 
a72 25 99.7 18.5 17.5 11.0 
60 21 99.5 12.0 10.0 2.0 
68 20! 100.1) 20.0 18.0 12.0 


























aNot in fully normal condition; for additional details see table on p. 279 et seq. 
> Sore finger. 
¢ Left-handed. 
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Tl. Inpran CumpREN oF APPpROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TABLE 3. Face measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature; 
force—Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 

















Face. Physiological data. 
, Disa _ | Tem- Force. 
Record no. ee oe bi-| Facial Ti td fa mation carl Pressure. 
ton-na- Bhs index dp aye ee (sit- | (sub ——]| Trac- 
Tos). | aa ting). | lin- | Right | Left | tion. 
gua). | hand. | hand. 
cm. cm. OF: kg. kg. kg. 

SOO sete 12.1 14.1 86.8 | 2.25/p. M.-..-. 67 20 99.1 20.5 19.5 14.5 
BoGse ne aeae = 10.6 12.8 82.8 | 9.55a.m-...... a78 19 | (100.5) 15.0 10.0 6.5 
SO lenien veces) 10.9 13.0 88.8) 1.20°p. Ms. ee 66 18 99.7 20.5 15.0 4.5 
Boot enaans= 11.5 13.7 88:9 | 1.25 p.m.....- 78 22 99.3 21.5 19.5 12.5 
BOG ne ee tel wc See are Lae re ee ecotara 11.45... oc 72 21 QO 4: <2 jae Sel -inetatee Peers <a 
B40 oes pause 11.0 13.2 8333) 710. ml... 72 20 98.9 | 20.5 18.0 14.5 
Bal eeises=ce 11.3 13.2 85.6 | 9.20 a. m...... 72 18 99.6 16.5 14.5 10.5 
Baz sees ce 11.4 13.1 87.0 | 9.80 a. m.....- 72 18 99.9 21.0 18.0: 12.5 
SAS We eerste lever oral are estore oi iio takele tater aiefmineettere 11.4032... 2... a (80) (22)| (99:9)! 022... 22) oo oe eee 
S44. cessor 10.8 13.8 7828) || 4.50. ml. = 72 21 99.6 23.5 20.5 9.5 
Bao cecie carne 11.0 13.2 83.3 | 1.40 p. m.....- a (90) 22 99.6 18.0 13.5 2.0 
BAe Me ae aise e| sce cee ae ee te aster = 11.30 a.m-....- 76 17 99.7 os. de 202.228 
Bal eeee seas 11.2 13.9 80.6 | 1.45 p.m....-.. a (84) 18 99.2 18.0 17.5 12.0 
GY Cp Sacegepee 11.3 12.9 $750) Ab Ip: Tease 72 17 99.6 22.5 20.0 14.0 
DAgwe.sae= = 11.4 13.1 8720) |) ibowpsmsce-=- 78 24 99.2 18.5 15.5 13.0 
SoU mee eee 11.0 13.5 SUF5 WA Pedi sam l= 68 19 99.7 | 618.5 17.5 5.6 
Solas iaicin el 10.9 13.8 TOLO R230 Paens aes 84 14 99.2 16.5 17.0 6.0 
Soccer ees aas 10.6 12.9 82.2 | 4.30 p.m.....- a(90) (24)| (100.1) 19.5 17.5 10.0 
72 22 99.6 26.0 22.5 18.0 
70 17 90: 2il|; 2. se ne einen ee 
63 18 99.2 29.5 26.5 17.5 
80 24 99.7 27.0 24.5 8.0 
78 20 99.9 22.5 19.0 9.5 
: ‘ 7 84 22 99.9 29.5 24.5 14.0 
DOO esa wloatorex 10.6 13.4 29 Okra ee ae (GYR eae see eerily 18.0 14.5 8.0 
11.4 13.1 SION a eeaiae eases e (GO) 3 see seasc| pesdesoe 22.5 18.0 1.0 
11.2 13.8 SURO |p O Velo sistiee Sie 78 20 99.3 21.0 18.0 13.5 
10.9 13.4 SLES \cO\ Pek eset 72 20 99.6 22.5 17.5 9.0 
363 Bi core alk coer ee ee eee eee: 10.30 a. m..... a (93)!  (26)| (100.5)|..--.- ih eee 
Odea arses 11.4 13.5 84.4 | 8.30 a. m-_....- 78 20 99.5 21.5 19.5 12.0 
BOO e oe cinta ri-\s a's losin ara allinte serene = ota, Seta 11.25 a. m....- 60 19 9085 Ne occae% cells ieee ral eee! Ee 
BOO rere ee cea 11.6 13.8 84.1 | 7.20. a. m-....- 72 20 99.3 27.5 20.0 8.0 
BO meee cacas = 10.9 13.6 80:1 |. 9.45.4. m......- 74 19 99.1 19.5 18.0 6.0 
BOS ssa <= 11.8 13.5 87.4 | 11.20 a. m..-.-- 63 20 99.4 28.5 24.5 12.5 
S00 esata ce < 10.9 13.4 81.3 | 8.40'a. m....-- a78 20 99.9 25.0 23.0 15.0 
Ober = a= aie Het 13.0 8b. 40 2 Pom. oe as 76 20 99.1 | 21.5 20.5 8.0 
Ota e ss 11.3 14.2 FONG | ¥.065:p. Missa 22 78 19 99.7 | 25.0 25.5 13.0 
aera maa 11.6 12.9 89.9 | 8.20 a.m....-- 74 22 99.6 22.5 21.0 9.5 
Sleseceas esse 11.3 13.6 S801 | 20ND sae a78 20 99.9 23.5 21.0 12.0 
Oi Bee te eis al © ojain ateie?=||latarciaetalsealiniet-e erat 9.25 a. M....-- 70 20 00:3 2-5. 9c|e soseesl fae 
ST mee eres | >, ose eiaeete ate sialetetelliera tieteie 9.40 @. m....-. 72 16 90:64] 2.5 S252) 26k eee eee 
Ol Gereae oc te|= oe neice eee alia OVS els Sareie fare 72 19 90.8." /E2-s0-50)-< sees eee 
Od{leeiehee aie 10.6 13.8 76.8 | 7.45 &. M...--- 66 20 99.2 23.0 20.0 12.0 
Oy eeseeceeee 11.2 12.7 8852 |) 7.65: Gis, Mls = ar a (86) 18 99.4} 26.0 22.5 16.0 
CMOS ane soscts 11.8 14.3 BP bl SlOlss me eee 72 17 98.9 | 27.5 26.5 19.5 





























aNot in fully normal condition; for additional details see table on p. 279 et seq. 
b Right-handed. 
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Tl. Inpran CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TABLE 3. Face measurements; pulse, respiration, temperature; 
force—Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 











Face. Physiological data. 
: ; ‘Cane _ | Tem- Force 
Record no. ane ge bi- Facial Ti fd Fulse Poe ae Pressure. 

ton-na- Ne imdexal ae ee Nes (sit- | (subs | Trace 

sion). | max. : ting). | lin- | Right | Left | tion. 

gua). | hand. | hand. | 

em. cm. aa kg. kg. kg. 
Selec e os . M3) 13.81\" 98229) | 4.0ip. mee 22 a72 20| 100.1] 20.0] 17.5) 12.0 

Bol sosctocsse 11.1 13.8 80.4 | 7.40 a@.m-...... 66 23 99.7 (b) (20 5)| 1) 
Bete Poets 11.4] 13.9] 82.0 | 7.30a.m.....- 58 ,24! 98.9] 28.0] 25.5] 20.0 
SIGS a le Ne a 2 ee er | 10.40 a.m..... 64 VG 00/4 anes eee hae sea 
dee Aaa 11.6} 14.0) 82.9 | 11.30 a, m-..... a 72 22| 99.6} 26.0) 23.5 16.0 
SOGn cs one ae se 11.4 13.5 84.4 | 9.40 a.m-~----- 70 19 99.1 33.0 29.5 | 20.5 
Saieaeae aeeee [oe Sickel St ou alos de ects Af 1 secTtl See J 60 184259025: |z.2 esas bene = Ve a se 
OD x acaee =e = 11.6 13.4 86.6 | 4.20 p.m..--.- a (86) (20)| (100.5) 27.5 21.0 12.0 
Deine estas 11.6 13.6 85.3 | 2.15 ethene sos a (84) (24) 99.5 28.5 26.0 15.0 
SO a rege ne" 11.2 14.3 78.8 | 8.50:2..™M.-...- 66 22 98.8 31.5 29.0 18.0 
EMME eens ct pein e s oenwens fn meats 32m 10.50 a. m....- 62 17 OSD HN. chess aaeatea ls aoe ate 
































a Not in fully normal condition; for additional details see table on p. 279 et seq. 


6 Right han 


sore. 


TABLE 4 (Male).¢ Teeth; condition of subject? 


(a) APACHE BOYS 









































Rec- Teeth.c 
ord Position. Condition of subject. 4 
no. First. Second. 
Right.) 1.|.-- Bieter ols aansict et ADanse = 
e Upper.-| Pe el ae ed hoe he As 
Lower..{ rt A e2isee ee fe eeis oats ole teal tay oe 
AG) ee Sead es All 20, Secale tea lpsa (+) 
ADT Weel Sood sede ea wn All 20 athe ate |e! Boe ean (+) 
CEB A aecia ore te See preee o All 20 Ele epaeaatesctaasle eae a (+) 
ADD ile ates. eae All 20. Sa tewe eal estes Mee acl aio (Gx) 
Right... All 20 ce [est es es [| |, Pe 
Upper.-[ ett. All 20 at ae iy Ne Pah 
460 : (+) 
cer. Right. . ALL 20. Be el ae eee apes ano ee f= = 
Left... All 20. Dees ee share ot = shee 
Righbo a) DAp2ieec| 41-8 |5--|---)=--|---|---| 8.4--- 
a Upper... tr Mi ede 16 Peale sl ede a 
eee ee 3 te PS Wea fees|ces|--s|=--|---] 8 |= -]--- 
SEG e et 2h Oy A Ono Vain sles al ae al a BIL 








a The continuation of Table 4 (Male) will be found on p. 322 et seq. 
b See also table on p. 283 et seq. 


c Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incis 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, fir 
ad Symbol (+) means in good health and normal stat 


data). 


or; 3,canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
st molar; 9,second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
e; has reference chiefly to Table3 (physiological 
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TI. Inprtan CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—CoOntinued 


TABLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject —Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 





























Rec- Teeth.d 
ord Position. Condition of subject. ¢ 
no First. Second. 
| Right..|1/2/3] 4] 5]--.|...|.- Neel Soe 
462 PP nate ae Sie ee [ea sl Saheeens Not fully well. 
Fae dpe aires | Pees tleecheoleon amet 2 
oF \ atten he a4 ol da Ve. 
Right All 20. He 
Upper. - ; | 
463 Left. . All 20. at's Si aie -|+ Tongue coated. 
Right. All 20. PNRM 
|\ Lower ; 
Left. All 20, legals 
tek a 1;2|/3/4/5, | | 38 |. 
e 2 
464 Left. 2) 3) 4) 5]---)- 5 -| 8 |---)--- Tongue slightly coated. 
> Freee omc elvante Lad Apgpreaa| see 
Mer: rath: j..i3}4}5fa High 
Right..|...) 2/3] 4] 5]. cole aig ines 
ye Upper.-| rere Pe) steals ala isi 
4a (eee iro lroulea aes: |e eel ees SESH (+) 
Wer -lrett.<.to 2) 8 4 ie ea. lege ae 
Right. 2/3/4/5],-- cat eae Sues 
ae URper- tee 1 W248) 405 Lee heal. cam, 
ee MSD Batra ds pela sal eel eal SNe (+) 
Lower.. 
Leiteoeele suis aaa at ae aoa 
Right...1!2|3)4| 5]. alesalees 
me Upper.-| Biisistalsiciei. | 34. 
ee es 4 |3|4/5 }1|2 Bi gle (+) 
=" \eette eres 2) Bh 4 Ane | aot Dies eae | RR ee 
Right..| 1 SUN | eee teal il eet allan a! 
Upper 
468 Let. 3) 4) 5) 1/-- - -| 8 |---]--- Not quite well. 
Lower, {Right--|---|---| 3] 4] 5] 1 /- th guleealees 
Lists ese OTB Aa ie ales esate ule Slee as 
. Right..)1/2]/3]4|5].- = 2 el ee nl ae 
im Upper. {ett 21 Bt als | sae tl. |5. ae eae ae 45 
et eee 24) BaPa Nes Pidet es lee ley A/S ey Sp eee 
Settee cee 2a Sa) Ati: | tes (082 oe cie CR ES lee 
Right..|...|...|3|4|5]1 21 eae es 
Nes Upper.-|rere eA) 3 ha he EI deve oleae eS 
Lower, {right--|---|---) 3} 4] 591|2 |---|.) 8[--- 
= Tee hbe, Alea eee 8 slat, || eae tse | mee nes egg 
Right cic [ees eA NB Al eel el ee usb ee 
Upper..| 
471 Left....|...)---| 3) 4] 5] 1 |-.-)--.)---|---| 8 |---]---| Not quite well. 
Lower, {Right--|---|---) 3] 4] 5] 1) 2 |---|...) 8 )---J--- 
97 | Lettes:a|cco/f2 Sal, 401 est better eee et ea el ae 
Upper, {Right-- al SHE eet eae LL toa Lee Ga cele eee 
PPST--1 Teft.. V3 dw fale Lave Lesko e (+) 
Lower, {Right--|---|---| 3] 4]---J1) 2 |---]---] 7] 8 [------1, 
ia terteeen see Pe SNe Ul Oth |e ele 





a See also table on p. 283 et seq. 
b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
é c a (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
ata). 
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Il. InpIAN CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject “—Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 





























Ree- Teeth.b 
ord Position. Condition of subject. ¢ 
no. First. Second. 
piensa 2) 3) 4) Sf .|s|.-2] 8. 
Upper--) 1 ett. PhS OL She cck: lagi t. (+) 
473 Richtee eeleS asses Lal Qe. hese ea Sits 
eee rece Sua eoal eo ale al eligi t 
Right..|..:]2|3]4] 5] 1...) Bsus 
Upper: fee 2st Aah toectesaly. 212221 8". (+) 
my Right... PES lied ulloman Tee D st Siten sale 
Lower..[reft.. Peers ea Bh Aes yet wh BI 
Upper. .{ RBA Mets eels: | Gueeelesele 
475 eee iene peredee | Aes a Pepe ge na Tongue slightly coated. 
Lower. .[Right-- Ree iletalier| tel Moal Soules le | eeelsal 
Detter ls oul 4avoed Cerone eel sele Bee 
Upper. HERS Bier eae Sead loo Sol Guero (eSh 
oe Beet eealeceleacteslea) 4 1] 2-3) 6y1.<4] 8 |= (+) 
he fe Be beeeet Bie? VS 196) | 7a eeene 
: Refi eeelted | eeleeele cea patal a | <Se ON| eel sale e. 
[Pre Be all siaiovel ls, 
477 “pieet 75 aa lie F me : (+) 
Lower. RIgh*-- eS WeLa es | eho) nab amele Vege 
Patiala est ae corh die leae[eeelcce |S 11 
oe ee ee ae al nal Uta |nsal 6: (eeqes' | 
as Left...)..-)-..|---]---) 5]1| 2/3] 6)..-)8)...)... (+) 
Lowe:. Rent. Bese aaa a oul Shieuele a lege lk 
fratt ee | le ee LAM SiN host sal wale clegs [eo 
upper. [Right Pe eee tesa Ae) bal Uylcnleeeh osleee lesa 
| etic eoe Searle a BA Ts le op|tShl meal oe nS : (+) 
Lower. [eh Peso ea ooy | Use edt Gite esis 62 
Dette eetiee Mes ae av oY [hel alee | OulealRSe | 
Uppor..{RIgh*--| |3/4/5)1] 2]. stat es Nera 
‘eo Tettoseelees|seetisaled lb Aller 2: lee RUESHIC. A (+) 
Lowor..[ BEBE) SRA No ictal 2ulewele SareseleSi fe este es 
ett..2.\see Pe cup aslent pal Wee leceleae| -eleSt eaten 
Right..|... pea ee eae Parioule a) vgullez les 3 
a fro ee abel seed | abs! 6.7 ys ne 
Lower. {eh malts poe eel meet hous ireultrmle si: 
: Tati eelees Oe ee eG Me nai nosi Ghee nsec = 
Right..|... Pee aati ieee Milatee peeeleee | SHES 
F Upper..{ rot es Wawa eb 12 tecdce Lee. 26) 
Lower. | Pht ae 13/4!) 5 }4/ 2]. Pisa 
Tet seee [eee Peale Made Wa) BIC. 
Right..|... prety ali dala) Wf (2 eeselsee tpl cle ae 
Bs Upper | et ened Maes te a hah Well 2. ree 
Lower. [Right eal Sed PA Sarat ep i Lyi) acelin ce illew. |S. 
Teche eele Sool PESO era gi ye ae a Fe 
Right..|..- Bes austere eels Scales). 
484 vrreat el oy Sey tee ee ri Not quite well 
Lower. [Heh |e MSHA est Leap eareeel SB oles Ae 4a : 
ote Bees ies er Pal heel ALES IL alk 











a See also table on p. 283 et seq. 
b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 


data). 
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TABLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject —Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 
























































Rec- Teeth.? 
ord Position. = Condition of subject. ¢ 
no. First. Second. 
Upper..{Right..]-..) 2] 3) 4] 5] 1]---]---)---]--- San 
ws | TEL rks | ao teieenaeg w 
| (Lower. . UE a ae F alae 5 = 
Teeth ee ee el eseegutea il eB e  jlne2 es lee ee ea 
Upper..{Right..|--.|--.) 3} 4] 5] 1 | 2 |- fee eae 
486 Left....|-..|--.| 3) 4} 5) 1) 2]. -| 8 |- om Weakly. . 
‘tuower..{Right..|..-|--.[ 3] 4) 5 e2ue S| teal ates : 
eerteee ate e elesairaalcey | Clio aleeeel esl cea Smee 
Upper..,Right..|-..-.-] 3 ]---| 5] 4 | 2 |--.) 6 |--- Sule | 
Teeth meee eens 5 | ane 2uleeeGile. 2 Salen aee 
Lone 4/51] 2]. aHSt ose fe 
Lettre ee eeaonc4ayonltaleene Boal eae 
Upper..{Bight..|--.|-.-) 3] 4) 5] 1] 2'- ASH Benak 
«| eet seo alses toes) Su eaalaoy ae) 2a [3]. zi 
Lower, jRight..)---|--.) 3] 4) 591 | 2 |---)---|---] 8 |---]--- 
Lette ele eoule4y Silat uleoalseal Seep sentee este 
Upper en }5]1|2)3|6|-..] 8}. 
«| eettemee see |eee eee AEUE MUNN So Get ae Sel ee eee ar 
rath | eB ences fad ANISH L, le2i Sal asetaa RBH |eeheas 
Bette ee eee lees ea Sie cre oats 1 Sees oes 
Upper.. {Right be) es) OS) Os Aes ea 
ee | \Leit. : Wis [| 2a Selene Sale a 
Lower. PIER: AS tol eee gh| Gelece een eee lees 
| Left... f AiG LaCie 3: Gal eee SRS ee eee 
Upper..{ Right. -|...|--- aes) [bdo eee ASe Gall gee |e eee re 
Asi Left... AVS ool Soh a e2a Sal (Gilecele@al ethos Ps 
Lower. {Right..|.--|--- tae GaumaleSa eens 
itera ae Ad ROMS Malea se) ledsloae 
Upper...[ Right Sesh oulliel5UR a Oeleee GL zal eal eel| ase 
oe | Left. OMe le See Fe] eo eee G eeu see eee D 
Lower. [Right alt ale alee Al | tis D Eom on eau ES Bie 
eres Ay D2 Silee ose leB al Seales 
Upper... Rsb*- DSSS tal 2al Sal cey Seales seelee 
«| Left. Jen ftec}.-.| Bf 1) 2i 8] 6] ue] 8yese hee: es 
Lower. .[RERE-- a Ae Lone sa ule sleSulcOl eee 
Left. . eee HBA Hoa esi Gn eee Sel eee eee 
Upper. [Right |---| 4/5 91] 2 Pee EST aae 
ws | Left... Sia We BAN dale Oelieee eae ol eS e |e, ts 
Tower, (bishtes-< AAUP OMS hl aele seen eae bce 
Visettbese <|PoHie aleee oes ee | cl acu RGM ane Salles 
Upper.._ Right ; a Soh eae ee elena eee RST alle 
as Lefts. eects Meow etal atonreols eee algae ellis 5 
Lower. REDE SSCA) 2BHV C4 || [Does eee ete Slate bere 
Terk. cl eae dieS leat ae Pee Mtoe cee Salers 
Upper. [ght : NSB AN Heal eel Gil see Bul eel cae 
1 | Dette see eee eee Bf ahaa eleaese koh esta nA 
Lower, .fRight..|.-.|-..[.--| 4] 5] 1] 2] 3 |---].-.[8 |---|. ) 
torte ead Pewee A 5 ft Seale SUE RES 





a See also table on p. 283 et seq. ‘ 

b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
zi c Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 

ata). 
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Rec- Teeth. 
ord Position. Condition of subject. ¢ 
no. First. Second. 
Upper..{Right..)...)...| 3...) 5] 1) 2]--./ 6 |..-| 8 |...). 
diss theft eset She Pade hot el. 4 Bl. 
Lower. .[Rignt-.--|- Suez SN ea | 8 |. C) 
Latte ese ont acs pila on eral Mees | 
Upper..fRight.-/--)-- A ZAMSAINO TN TAS lees 
os | Eee ma oa See let Tongue slightly coated 
Lower... Right... eealece Pec) rte 2at Sit Gill eal Beal h : 
een see eae ease lee Ino 617] 8]. 
Upper. fight...) Shane y Ohad 3. 84, 
«| Left....|...|.-.| 3|...] 5] 1) 2]-..) 6 |...) 8 |. (4) 
eS ee Heese ees Sip Ly 25/3 6M 23) Site 
ee fbeee ees ealeese eh SOS MeMe7 I Silaadl 
Upper. .fRIBRE. | -f--- 571]2/3/6].../ 38]. 
x0 | Left....)...|...)...)-..) 5 1/2/83 6 |---| 8 |. (+) 
Lower. (Right Ei Siylearanle SOR cat Shee nlene 
ete ee ace seenb [dine 2ul Solh@nteaal Salk 
op all a te 2tSMNG Sales 
eftesnlessitec|snclts Lee 2a SaiK6 alltel oe 
oe lowe free: Rep vera yretie lit. a4) oa) nip oe Tee rel 
Die fee eee Penal eel eal Kee ue alng |S. Fells A 
Upper. {Right eer i rotech ery is kel. 
we | Left.. Pie esate Bile GN 27/285) (+) 
Lower. [RIED ale 5]1 2 ON B aly. 8 
Left. . Zaleect ee 5 [eater lees GR ele ale 
Upper..[Fighe- athe a eby Mele Que SHle ele sel Salon. 
xs | Left... ealeselezal 1/2 3 PCat @ 9 lb 2 (+) 
Lower. [HED é Ab PPO Sia Slo. ANB: lia]. = 
Left... eleseled BIL 2h Siio.4 01 en: 
Upper. [Rent See lhSe isu [eSs | elole 2 sacle alsa eee| eas 
os Lett. .. Bee leSe lea aleei i) teleon |e a eSupes see (4) 
Bower AiiS) eal) play oal aloes Bylot 
Left.. aWiS el e4e| a5) lay s20| aul | Some Sele. 
Upper. fight. SS ol aM cos ULM ne Als Als Sales lS. 
as | Lefts. PeeNSe| Abit palo momeedys. Bl sete 1 6 (4) 
Lower MGiBnt.: Ae heae ese alme ona Alsi 
Sg Season lamer letle ne cee os 4 
Upper. Right-. eeelanal As: Paw l2 3 | Ole Algae Me 
506 | (Left... . Plese lade Ouse ee NES MRC A ISME SIL 4) 
Lower. Right. eopmesloesiPtp k, S24gulhe SiC alee. 
Deltecee ates | nl tee yea e rd ae stage |S. 
Upper...{ Hehe j dh as fast Orme Ibe 
ett Bats seg TSS 6M) Saige Aly 2 
on | Right LENO Sal Gulazalese:9 (+) 
Lower..| Bat aaa ee 
Left... eee thee sedate 27 Su IENl 7s pesuli Gil. oe 
Upper.._ hehe : Bee er leon ese BOs Chet 
we | Letts... --|3/ 4/571 2]...|.)..) 8]...).. e® 
Lower, /Right-- spe neectarg dah Ziel at. 2/88 |. 81245 
|Left....1.. ASN euro UAL Aone C. =A aieenls. 3 
a See also table on p. 283 et seq. 















































> Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
4 oe (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
ata). 
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TaBLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject ~—Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 






















































Rec- Teeth. 
ord Position. Condition of subject. ¢ 
no First. Second 
| 
Right..|...|...| 3 al 2 alee 6l7/8 Rae 
Pee eae ae 3 541) 2).../6|...| 8 ae Fe 
| { 
ae oe WB 2 BaeS) WnBilses | Sites ; 
| Sail etoseeey Sa oaloa les: | lean ealioueecles Ras 
Right... {1.25360 78:19 tose 
Upper. - 
ov aee Hee Be Al AD e Vs V-6NF be saat douipoohens 
© |leower. [Rsh™ : 15]11/2/3/6|...)819 |... 
Late |. 5.1}2/3 6. 8|9 |... 
Right... Ais Hae 5 ee O4beel Sule mes 
ee Upper tte acta a oles P50) 2, cee ale VS ene - 
hee {Right- SNES as eS Le 2h vem melee VSileselnew ‘ 
det Sal me ee YH CIN Bey ae eee et 
Right S135 alo Dako ealeeete Sale 
a ercy ie Nah chy Atle a Gy aa Bao ee i 
oe ae AWS Wes] Seal ed SU cetaes ( 
Sal Weettoes a Sb abe y eeettees ee Shoe alae ‘ 
Right. Oy Peale ol 3] (al Oe WB alece lees 
Raat Uppere-lten apo NEAL tak eau caleeales hee a 
Saas pete : : Bil al s2aehg seal oe alep alee aoe ( 
OW OL aie coped WN) bak tema Sah acters semanas 
SLA Wess ts eee. _..|...|---|---|---| Allexcept last molars, (+) 
Right. . Briltea lh Sih Leal thee eee elle ee 
a Upper.-| rate. Ng Va op Poteet Slee te re 
Right. . AAS iE sate ete atl Ogle clare ( 
Lower. 
Dethaee Bal AUC Bd sD oest eet cal Sul eee le 
Ri eee ANE : alse 
Upper..| ight 1|2 6) ZS 
is etvens ions eS fod N8 eG ulTAlh Sule adie e+) 
Lower, Right: -|---]---|-++ 5}1/2 gat Neal aa 
“Metta cal ears eoi| Del oal-celeel ees koe seats 
517 w|...|...|--.|-.-[ Allexcept last molars. (+) 
518 seal alate All except last molars. (+) 
Wels ee ceed a ous eulhi7 tise asleee 
2 Seca eat iL alae SuinGe le valcem oul eer 7 
1 
os rene tle lle LT QS Out Saeodess H) 
eee lee cles] aoalece esd LLL Q koa lGmlevakeeul Onl see 
Right. -\2-.|[-2-|3.| 4) 59 2 | 20 lclecs|sl- Bile - lene 
U t.2 
Ee Ba joa ke ale a pegs ees er 
Lower, {Right -|---|---|-++ 4a) Baf stew Shee oeel psa eealees 
IV Tatil ole sell seedy PB s| aa hate Bil cee lee sine eee oer 
Richt secon eee real ee ashlee lees 
Gprece: ight 5PL 2 8 
Tettas. Mo chsn local ods OMA ae eet seal excl nlet ere 
521 j (+) 
oes Right..|...|-..| 3} 4) 59-1 | 2 |--.|---]--- Sloss 
Thefts ctlasn cal Salva (Bn) hal oy esas ala) eater 
Biehit. shea Sues Le AGaulex| esilecsiens 
ere ight 3 5] 1/2 8 
Letts cliscclece) 3 V4 18: alee sees Se eal ete 
522 é (+) 
ae Righbes | oes|ese |e. eel Bi tigi 2) eoal) Galea alae 
ee Me ale, Nae aay 2itee te alee Sic calees 








a See also table on p. 283 et seq. : 

b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
. e Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 

ata). : 
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Rec- Teeth. 
ord Position. Condition of subject. ¢ 
no First. Second. 
Right . ahaa Sale Heo PL ie 2. se =| Bf. 
a Upper. she feoap Sb! hE PAS ahs lA eb. ae 
ee oe ome salle cae) Gal Rn ea AR Sale 
““ (Left. PSSM Uno Pelee welecetee. |! Solsc els 
pr Aa ieee erie asta - = : -|---|---[ All except last molars. (+) 
Right. Pe Neocles folate aM ON e ) Buliee 
Upper..[ Oe oe eo ae Piha lela hg IL 
a Lower. | Right. ; {5} /2/3/6|.../3|. Co 
etter eee apes oee® § Le 2S Galt Buk 
ae ‘ore See ueaah fds) Sale 8) IE 
Re uett=,. -1|3)4/ 591) 2]. <i 
a how sont -SUIiS Hide |/2) cae vale ck 8 4 CH) 
Left. soup Aaeone LQ ibe oak Sh Bile 
Pend Mee eigen cana icieisai Ss wo. 3 < _ Allexcept last molars (?) 
BSN Peres oat Sai ig ee ale oe ---}| Allexcept last molars. Not quite well. 
Right... eho PL | DS4ert. | 3-9 
Upper. ltt deechaeS 411 213) le.) 819 
os ji eee i eee Gee to iO tees) 82i\.9 “ 
Lower... . 
Letts \0- sae OP 2 20) 3.46 | -1 841-9 
DSO || Camceme sen << sess em Sicmlcpicl ee All except last molars (+) 
Right... a Sie eS ACL Ae? [eal Giles Siilses 
Upper. | rae : Si MELD See decks ? R 
531 5 fee Ve Vestas: backoil x detteod Sel: Not long after lunch. 
Oise ee sae oul euco Pek Mates ese Bah 
Right.) 2.12.2 Decne he tes WG hE | Bly 
oe aa j16fil2}3|6).-.13 |. 
os Right. .|_-.|... 55 fd [sdal 3: 106: |2221.8.) 9: |. ) 
Lower... 
aes [eee eel =aleS # Wa [e2 hs S sent eel. 81) 90). ; 
inner bee Mell ers SEA SG ley Sr fc. 
533 ~ Wett...-)-.-f---/--f.-- 11) 2/3) 6/7) 8) 9 |... Tongue whitish. 
Lower.., Ment EMSs Sibel (Quo neat Ball 
Left... sale sltectsesh oh Ee 2p So PO Lea & 53 
Bok Meee eacin bie see wasiers Sze | Set ace ee is nates eee Ae chee [ea (+) 
Bieta eee ae ee WHE SHING! tesa, 83400) i= 
ae Upper.-|t. ele teles-feeep BT VSS Ps Kes | 9 |. és 
Lower..{ Balas secee scp Lee USAW Coley TBei Oli 
etieers|Sececaeee teed ch de QS Ot Fl Sp Qo: 
OGM Me ns cine ceis tao ae --|---|---|.--]---[ Allexcept last molars, cE) 
Rights se. |2.2 SSCS MeUno ee WO ead Silay: 
. Upper.-{rtt 5}11/2/3/6|..18|9|..- 
537 hw tee Aeon PSM TOWNS G ie HQ. |. Cees) eee 
WGEGree alee aleee ieee A NS dmeQew Sole cake el 8) | Onn 
SSM beacon whralasicicaie nace. --|..-|.--|---| All except last molars do. 
RUNG eal cleeeisee leet we ea 3) Cre | Sale 
Fe Upper. at nec ee hate h ailie' le \ee.t eS 
a eae ae ike 5: [be eSul 6-2} 84 Ou 
ettea seo eerie Ob 2 fore fe. 8 1 9). 























a See also table on p. 283 et seq. f 
+ Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar, 
¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 


data). 
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Tasur 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject —Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 






































Rec- ; Teeth. 
ord Position. Condition of subject.¢ 
no. First. Second. 
Upper err rae Nz 70) GUE 
e theft: stcksd tht 12, 8 lee lire, SaNeote ie 
Lower. {en f NZS eG WaT WSS a 
Left-. % 12) SON Sao ees 
DAL |S. aes fai phaser a - Allexcept last molars. | Not quite well. 
B42 NS Scns wemieemiecee ce Soria ns 2 Allexcept last molars. (+) 
4S i. cn ats ebacementae slecialeeeleets |... Allexcept last molars. (+) 
Upper.| ree ceil tenet ee adden thea euler | Sei eter 
544 Left... alSalearalicor prea ANG Neal Bs ales (4) 
Lower..{ tt ee ea eRe red GLa Hla ape ence tes 8/9 
Left-.. Si Ni Ae i MS a ie alla ta eat 8/9 f 
Upper..[0 al eroel iterate) Mice peel ver AO levetell Sill ero 
54S Left. 4 ore fe ZS Grier eae etter (+) 
Lower..{ aids P21 2d) (iB ee Ses als ae 
Leite steel pas eB PA 2 BU Oe Sel. Salou 
BAG oS steer aebaacae All except last molars. (+) 
BAT ia occa seiNeoe ae ase Allexcept last molars. (+) 
SAB He eerste accede - = Allexecept last molars. . (+) 
Upper. .{Risht-- 1{/2[{3|.6|7[ sol... 
a |Left.. See U L/D ile Balers ea So Oates BS 
Howe eed tcl LZ INGOT Sa Gules 
Left... - silizte aileeare LZ eB alt Gliese Oo yess 
BO Ne ter cree wate eres ole x ete 2 All except last molars. (+) 
BOL alte asec eee .|...|..-| Allexcept last molars. (+) 
BBD Neste ee as tamek nets ln Allexcept last molars, (+) 
BDSG eer eae oe ae Joho All except last molars. (+) 
O54 aos eases caeeoneee All except last molars. | Tongue yellowish at base. 
DODMIER Ee ee enemies Ae eee All except last molars. (+) 
EGG Reweeen saeeS ...|..-|...} Allexcept last molars. (+) 
Upper. {att WN Bassa Sack a2 awed) | MSiNCO ss ae 
557 Left. . SS ee ee ILO Neer ho. eOaleseeowl Oulects (+4) 
Tacrers ae 2 Sa Eas Gey Sao oe 
Left. ANS Sie ed Qa Sal Gal ale Sel Ome 
558 alSahe All except last molars, (+) 
559) |=. - ...|..-|..-J All except last molars (+) 
560 Shes ulagatoes All except last molars. (4) 
Sci cH pec e atc eol Oy th Gal, Felina onl koss 
ee Soe sl see ebielaiee {esa GGneaeitoniROM len. 
ae aie ee De Sl Cae alee eG el oe (+) 
ee ec RL Ne Dall So alOM darn oa cao 
DOD Wa coes! <cta eee alge | er All except last molars. (+) 
DOSa wens ccl aeeeeee eles Ue elie a ae All except last molars. (+) 
Obs o ae Joe wticaseemassee| se Are ae y All except last molars, (+) 
BGO os aiese «dale estos i the All except last molars. (+) 
BOG a2 bic opeeees rales aalt avers ener ee All except last molars. (+) 


a See also table on p. 283 et seq. 


[ BULL. 34 


t Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 

c aca (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
data). 
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Il. Inpran CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—-Continued 


TABLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject “—Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 


























= 
Rec- Teeth.b 
ord Position. | Condition of subject.c 
no. First. Second. 
Rights pele eee | Sieh | 8 bie. 
Upper fre ok if 1/2/3/6|7/s|9l... 
- Tower. {RBH} |p -- 1/2|3 uf 8 sf (+) 
Left... -|---[---|---]- 1} 2} 3 | 6 |---| 8 j---]--- 
568 eae All except last molars. (+) 
569 |. , Allexcept last molars. | Tongue whitish. 
570 sb = All except last molars. (4) 
Rights (22 |. |. 1 aes 6|7|8{9 |... 
Upper..| tote ele il2|alel7| | 9 | 
th Right..|...|...|. " 2|3 6|7 8 |]... (+) 
Lower. {pate f 1j2}3je|7/sjol... 
Bie lenses -- se = 222-52 aa ee All except last molars. (+) 
as 1/2/3)6|7/s8{o9|... 
Ae f : : : = ee : : " Shortly after lunch. 
2 1|2 3| 6 7/8 gh 




















2 
0a 
os 
bi 





a See also table on p. 283 et seq. 
» Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
c Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 


data) 








All except last molars. 
All except last molars. 
All except last molars. 
All except last molars. 
All except last molars. 
All except last molars. 
All except last molars. 
All except last molars. 
All except last molars. 
All except last molars. 
All except last molars. 
2/| 3) )/6'}2..] 8'] 9 |... 
2/316 | ae oe 


1 
1 
1 
| 





Se Oe PGi 9 js; 
EUS VGtT [83] 9... 
All except last molars. 

_ All except last molars. 
All except last molars. 
2|3/6|7/8/9)... 
DE SEMGaI Tn eBelCO, |. 
2/3|6]...|8|9| 
2)/3)6|7]8{9}--- 

All except last molars. 
eaiesalee 7 





BPR ee 

















Bee eee ee 
wwww ww w 
DPRARDAAMD 
H =a 
wmnnwnm nw wo 





Tongue slightly yellowish. 

(+) 

(+) 

(+) 

(+) 

(+) 

(+) 

(+) 

(4+) 

(+) 
Tongue slightly coated. 


(+) 


(+) 
Tongue slightly coated. 
(+) 


|;Had been running. 


(+) 


(4+) 


Tongue whitish. 
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Il. InpIAN CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AcErs—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject @—Continued 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 


A 8 SS eee eee 







































Rec- Teeth. 
ord Position. = Condition of subject. ¢ 
no. First. Second. 
603 |o2casuecoeeeeoee ester leeel ee All except last molars. (+) 
HOE Ws, Sete cane ese hoe 4 - All except last molars. (4+) 
60515. sietiau seesaw All except last molars. (+) 
Right = er OI MCS aff es RENE 
2 Upper. freee Jilelsiel7{/siol.. us 
Lome fe 3 Ne L alee Oe ease One ce 
Left Tole 2 HRS: Gaede Sn eO Meer! 
BOT. || Geseettemn een eas oe ala ..) All except last molars (+) 
Gower third molars 
about to appear). 
598 All except last molars. (+) 
599 All except last molars. (+) 
600 |. - Allexcept last molars. | Not fully well. 
601 All except last molars. (+) 
602 3 .-| All except last molars. j (+) 
603 All except last molars. (+) 
604 eae ae All except last molars. (+) 
605 .|..-| All except last molars. (+) 
606 wlSesters All except last molars. (+) 
607 3 _..|...J All except last molars. (+) 
608 .|..-| All except last molars. (+) 
609 ae All except last molars. (+) 
610 Als All 32. (+) 
611 =a All except last molars. (+) 
612 elas All except last molars. (+) 
613 All except last molars. (+) 
614 bs ..] All except last molars (+) 
(lower third molars 
about to appear). 
615 ec tacaeeeceeneeee |...|..-|---[ All except last molars. (+) 
GIGI ans as eee eae .|...|.--|--.[ All except last molars, (+) 
Upper. -| rere SA ESAS 6 7 deShi ee ees 
617 Left. - i TAQ SOM i eBal Ohi eee (4) 
Rawert Right sheen A SSt LC ZA SOM ite ho hex 
Left. ede caleec Lop 2a cda Gi see esal Oi iex: : 
Pee he J1/2/3/6/7/8|9/x ’ 
Upper. - 
an Left. . 24D (2 Somer aes ON ax ib 
Lower..[ 0 ‘ ah Lie esal) Cay e 8 9 : 
Left. J AZM GWE eoaleO all ee 
Right. - LS 2a aa Gal valeoalo 5 
es upper. {rte Lolalelsiel7|si9 |... ae 
Tomes a Mech Ee SET SHG aaa aieoy 2x 
Left. . i ot Ly SARS Cae aoa OF ex 
G20) |eeo cea asec sesa preps aleer All except last molars, (+) 
G28 Glee Jes eee ees ra ‘ All except last molars, (+) 
G22uleie ssn eee eae teeelbes i All except last molars. (+) 
G2SNIE sos She alee eases caves eecetets .|...f Allexcept last molars. (4+) 

















a See also table on p. 283 et seq. 











b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
a ¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table (physiological 

ata). 
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Il. Inpran CHILDREN or APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject —Continued_ 


(a) APACHE BOYS—Continued 






























































Rec-| - Teeth.® 
ord Position. Condition of subject.c 
no. Second. 
Ree Ne sa erie see All except last molars. (+) 
Ronn oe eee oe 3 All except last molars. (+) 
Right oc). A-2)< 2.3 Peep PANS bee ES ol x 
Upper. {rate eh UL ditaysleizisls l= 
= Right 112/3|6|7/8\9 (4) 
Lower..| Bere AG Ca | ewes tt = 
Rote eat 2a et bs 3|6|7|8|9|-.- 
627 --.|--.|--.] Allexcept last molars. Sore throat. 
628 --.|--.|-. | Allexcept last molars. | Not quite well. 
pee ere ak eT dulesies. (Gay 7 [Sip O 122 
629 eect mealeae || 1]2 Sera A Ne ta) Not quite well 
Lower..[ Soh La ee oe ae SACOM a 4) Sup 8) 1X : 
Rothe 4 ...|--[---f1]2]3|6]7]8|9|x 
ROD ee ee eta sth ac --.|--.|--.|--.|...] Allexcept last molars. (4+) 
eo Be eee ran aaah) afew cot pece lace All 32, (+) 
Cae eee eee= eee nc se sss fs on |se aes oben! Allexcept last molars. i (+) 
Gas Hee ee ews seins seo fer eealerete a. All 32, (+) 
Been me ae ace ee lose lecc|=calooe|ms- All except last molars. (+) 
Giese eed eed tills. | All except last molars. Not fully well. 
Pte S as ae Faces [toon 5 lo eeleca All except last molars. (+) 
Pip he tee So oo te 2S Bie S| 0). 3 
Upper. . 
sy fae Bde peli) 9346 Het ile unite wall 
Lower... a Beet sealone oe 1/2)3/6|7/8/9]x| 
Dptie se preets Se) lazoh ects es PPV ls 6 7758419) =x 
Upper. {Riehe-- Beate ae (Mele. 1}2/3\6 7|8/9 x 
638 Left. ...|...]-..)---|---)--- 1/2)3/6 7/8] 9 x |\ Pains in chest. 
Lower..{Rieht-- hes te 1J/2/3\6 7/8 ok 
Wett.2: 12.2) se (oe lee ela 1|2/)3/6 7/8 19] x2 
Gaon ease aoe ett Leo All except last molars. (+) 
RE eee ate tonteran spawns sal ioc fo ane = AIL32. (+) 
Righpewtes. (ce acta | 55 if21(3)6}7)] 8) 9}. 
es Upper. |e feet ot 1/2/3]/6|7/8| 91... a 
Lower. [Te base Sele ae pe SoS hOu 21 SO 4x 
Betta lee sikes Bee estes Lo ZAS yh Gale Fel Se) 9 x= 
Upper. [HEHE ee pee oe SD SH Guns Ol oo , 
642 Betis} 2: beeraftharc|ait 1/2)3/6)7|)8)/9|=x (4) 
Lower..| if Pasrlnesc fall et £2 Si 6.) 7 1.:8)) 9) x 
Beli |e 12 eee g Sil Se dae Giy f4\-Bo. [Oy fi 3 
BES le ee aes ones wana --.|--.]--.]--.]--. All except last molars (+) 
Right..]...].-. pestecn pia 4 tel 2 NS 6H 7-8 | 9 bss 
“a Upper. fret | Hee eh 1/2}3/6]7|/s|9|x re 
. Lower... Ba dfs! alc 1)/2/3/6/7)/8/)9|=x 
elt 1 oho es Pee ha oe 1/2)3/6)7)8/9'x 
Upper. Rueht-- poses les PSS OATS 9 |x 
645 Mette sce]: bane Pease 1/2/3/6 Pus 9... Cf) 
Lower. Te tot Bs et, 1)/2)3/6 7/8 9|x S 
ea | ye 1!2)3)]6 EE) Sh 
| ' 











a See also table on p. 283 et seq. : 

+ Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
. ¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 

ata). 
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II. InpIAN CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED Aqgrs—Continued 


TaBie 4 (Female).* Teeth; condition of subject; breasts ; menstruation? 


(bt) APACHE GIRLS 















































g Teeth.c 
5 Position. Condition of subject.@| Breasts.! Menstruation. 
3 First Second. 
[Pt 5 J 5 ‘ pele lee) a Slee 
646 Left 9) 3) 4 |. S| eae : 
Lower..[Rignt ' 2 | al af al. 1} gla ah NOt ite Stet asc er os e 
Left . 2| 3 4 tee Al Slee 
Pe All 20. Bh Siecle 
647 Left ..| All 20 a Slesle Geb 9 bends 2228 eee 
Lower..| Bignt- All 20 Ble aieSiee 
Left ..| All 20 ENeS\ eas 
ee 2| 3| 4| o.- AVES Ee 
648 | Left .. 2) 3} 4) 5f--|- Ble eeS ler ete (CAE See cteteraral le otetetatetete siete 
Oo 2| 3} 4) 5 1). ae He Sies 
Left 2| 3] 4) 1 gloss 
Upper ea 1| 2| 3) 4 asa eafec| close 
649 Left ..| 1] 2| 3] 4) o..|..|.2}..|--] 8|--]-- (4) Sisters 
eee 2) 3) 4) Bh DL yale eB le slee 
Left .2)..]'2)'3) 4)-59 12). .) 4} 8). lee 
ee All 20. aiS|E ots 
650 | Left ..) All 20. alee leelesieelas (By s+ =-)|ces8 teedal eee 
ae All 20. A al relator 
Left...) All 20. Peel ela Sins |e 
Upper dee All 20. elo tealcespeelics 
651 | Leit..} All 20. Sasol (4).  4dantkebet Zee 
Lower. (ee All 20, Peele Seale 
Left...) Al 20: Stee leet 
Upper eS All 20. .| 8)..|-. 
652 Left ..) All 20. SSNS Sesto (#0 oo havior 
oe eae All 20. SN SWEAss 
Left ..| All 20. : ae siee 
Beret eee 1| 2) 3] 4! Sel Sehval Saale 
os | Left ..| 1) 2} 3) 4 is sisal eaters tO) eed ors Gy >» oe |eseeeee 2s aeeeeeemoee 
Lote ey 3 4) on Dy) Qe leale8ie cles 
Left ..|..|..| 3) 4] & 1) 2\.-|..|--| 8}--1- 
Upper feed 3). Pal WGlee li See: 
654 | Left - 3h, | Oselecl- ct Glo 3h) Sl chee Gey ©) |p eecethlhs cee 
ore al. cl g\eal raed aye te eal Bye ae 
Left .. 3) ACHE LiesenleeloeleSiesiee 
epee 2) 3| 4) op ai..|..|..].-] 8]--1.- 
655 Deft 212 2(12\ 3) 4a tieleeleeietielestee ie: die 
agen 2) 3| 4 ae eases lee 
Left ..| 1] 2| 3] 4} op..|..|.-|--|--| 8}--|- 
ce ea Al Syralp |e eele| Sleelae 
ws | Left ..|..|..| 3]..| 5 1| 2|--| 6).-| 8]-.|-- Gi) on) Reade ore 
er eae Bt 4 Pe 2) )e tee Sle alate 
Tettieleclecles)oclecbelle SSI 6). TiNSleeler 
































aThe continuation of Table 4 (Female) will be found on p. 330 et. seq. 

b See also table on p. 287 et seq. 

cExplanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
F a Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 

ata). 
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II. Inpran CHILDREN or APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TaBLE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion*—Continued 


(0) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 





Teeth.b 


Position. Condition of subject.¢ | Breasts.) Menstruation. 
First. Second. 


Record no. 


Right-|..].. 


oes 


657 --]-- (CE) ny Pe |e Sesese lb eeneemeees aeae 


ww ww 
a a nd 


bot 


‘ a 


ww 0 oo wo 


jpkongue coated 5.222.212 .cc0.5 5. 


i a 


bow ww 
Qoan: 


Right.| Ail 20. 
eit ecm AL On a sejeeleelee|e 
Lower..{Right.) All20. [..|.-|..|..|.. 

“tet. AM 20ene elec eat cete 


Upper.. 


659 (+) Beers. oc Satie ese 





660 aE Agia COL erat ae ece| oe ac scat ae eee ae See 


see 
ce 
‘ 
‘ 
. 
‘ 
. 


‘ 
, 
‘ 
. 
' 
. 





661" call PNOL-GUNLO Well ecens = S|tccs caice a\e atom ene aioe 


.{Right.|..|.. 


Eee el mele) CERN ep leses-n-=alteneeneeeseeee 


ybwonywwn: 


ight.|..| 2 
eft ..)..| 2 
ight.}..|.. 
heft. Sale 
_JRight-}..| 2 
Left -.}..| 2 
_JRight.)..).. 
Be 


Et og 


663 





maleate ObaQ uCeVWell soepmec ciiece te ole octaeee cw Asso 


a a a 


won: 
; 
i 
: 
‘ 





ow wy vy bs 
' 


664 aii ROnetes eSOMEWNAL |i. 2-2. --<|Ememrisa ~ saceed,- 


--|-"|  eoated. 


& 
ot 
‘ 
' 
Wwwwnnwnwnwni wownwnnwnwnwnwnwnwww wo w 


eB Pb SF PS bP Se PP Se Pe SP BP Pe Be SB PP Bb BP Pe PB 


665 CoE 0 Scien So nee eee 2 ca | 


2 
og 
a 








tt 


rally CEE ef eceeanc-sineeeaseecet nat. 


yw w pe 


ao 

09 

en 

et 
www ww ww ow: 

; 


e 
° 
= 
© 
5 
FER EFERETEREFERE PE Fire vere rere 








667 





Sal CEP 1 | Lees Sec alceeeeeharme cee: 














+ 
‘ 
‘ 
’ 

@ C0 © OO OM OW WOW WO DDO DODO WDDDAWDWDDDBHOBDOBDOBDOBDBOBOBDODDBDODBDOBODOBDODDODDBDOWOWOWOM WO HW OO 
’ 

















. 
‘ 

Een eens 
bo ww bw: 
a 
. 

‘ 


a See also table on p. 287 et seq. 

> Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; ile posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
x c Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 

ata). 
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Il. Ixnran CarwpREN oF APPROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


Taste 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion*—Continued 
(8) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


} 









































<2 ‘ Teeth. 5 
ws : : 
= Position. : | Condition of subject.c Breasts. Menstruation. 
= | First. Second. 
| ) 
; : ; t 
= rrignt|..| 21 3.) fal] 6] J 
S pUpper--rert | ja sj galt dda. ee 
e fRight|_./__|..| 4 3 2s. Ss. ) . a | aa 
~Yrett || jj dala st. 8 | 
fRight|._j..| 3 4 au}. j1 18 
a fOpper trent | | saaaa itis 155 
wwer_jRight|..|.-] 3 4 FB). s. Se 
“Yuet || Sa} fg. | 
pRight.})__|__| 3) 4) a) 2} t| a 
Upper. al = ot ; 
670 | "Weft ._)) 7445 TTL - eaee wo ae aka eine. 
a pRignt_!__|__| S290 2 So ' i; 
“Yuet J. | sd dala | dag f : 
Right!) 3.4 au) 2 4) } ist i 
2 [Upp -lrese (3492 at. a. rn 
: wor _jRight)../.) 3 4.41 td ab: | =e 
~ Pett |) 3 4 0 2s. 
pRight|__|..) 3 4 41) 2_.| 
= foreer-—trer ||| 3441 a ) ee . 
wor fEeMe LA US 
[Left ..|_}.) 3 4 a1) 2. : 
pRight.|__|_| 3 4 31) 2). 
ro [operon | |} 3 4aqiiz| ele 
_ mignt| || ja tas.) |e ye = 4 Figg : a 
) merase || s4ar2_].}. | 
; } Pe : 
pRight). |...) gijaaq.) st. 
RS wpe uate | 1 23 6. a]. ph LEE: ) 
Ets Rignt|_|_|__ 1 a1) #4. NE een ape mo. a 
sere 36.1 9... 
Vee pRieht| 2} ||| 12367 ee Y:. 
ef “Yate -JU2se7 8... ee 
vwer_frient.|. 11) tal2se_is 9. * 9 [oo 
| i 1336789. 
a mignt| (| 3) alae sl. 
oe peer ee | dal de aa. 
pRight| |). ie tliat} Cy... = ae 
pn nett ft dy a...4 t 
Right! __| 3. 1 i 
err er tra lat 21 || -|-- Not quite well 
lleower_fREt--|--| 3-4 da la Se a ee 
3 “tae 3.4. 12.)67 ae 
{ , J | 
I ropper._fRieety--|--|--|--| 43) 2 3 6.) 
cat vie Left |... 3.. a a ‘a 
ae pRight|._.| 3 4 ij 2.4.4. 3 He ) . (2 ee — 
power ret ti ised dt ite td 
@ See also table on p. 287 et 


sa. 
& Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, ‘aes 
imolsr,; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7. posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar: 10 So a Conv ehoneaaal 
a and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 


a 


in 
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Il. Iypran CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


S TaBLE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
ar, tion*—Continued 


(}) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 





: 






























$ Teeth.b : ) 
a i | 
E Position. Condition of subject.c Breasts.’ Menstruation. 
5 Second. 
% 
«679 | ..--...----------]--]-- | -| All except last | rm 8 Soe Mod See 
bi | molars. . 
fRight.}..}..| 3) 4) 5) 1) 2).-]..]..) 8).]..1 
eer eet. || 3 4] 51) 2).1.) 8. : ) 
; Lower__{Pigh. J.J af 4] fal otf) sl. | 3 Fe eer nr ae 
“|teft ..|..|..| 3) 4] 514 2.) g._.|..| | 
s Riese ||| i 2.Je..|a..|.| | 
; prer--trert | |_| 3 4] fa} 2_1|.| al] 2 ) 
tad feo: |_| | 4 ytd! jal | ? Ree Foye 
; ee 4 4 Ail 2_|_|.}s_. ) | 
Right.|_.|._| 3\__|.. 1 21..1 6 7] s}.|_| 
upper. [ret J Jal 2} ol} si}. a 
a Right.|__|. Ee ij 2! 3| 6 7) 8)_.|_-| a. aos Sema sen war 
ae Lett... .|..|.-] 3] 4} 2; 3} 6] 3). -| 
. ; bol ee el os 
Right. 2 i 2 3 6)--| 8 -|.. 
eeu aie 4 J Jal 2 6 7/ 8... ee 
. een Rient ||| | | a1! 2 3 6..|8 9). ee kat oS eee 
: ty 1 2 5 6 | 8 9] 
Right.|__|.. 1 2}.| 6)..| 8)..|. 
- Upper. Base = : i2t|e_js_| 
= pet caea sk FY tete teat 2 dl 
ee Lower, {Right.|..|--|. 12.. +. eB ae ) 
' sae, ete 1 2 3-.|..| 8 : 
Rignt.|..|_.|_|.|. 1) 2..| 6 7| 8... 
a Deeks a 123 6... gi. Pf 
z Right.|..|..|..]..| 5) 1) 2) 3, 6.) 8_.).. (Bees re ae 
Lower dias ju a .|--| 34) 2 3 - 8)... ) 
Right_j__|..|_.|..] 5] 1) 2} 3)..|._] 8.1... ; 
Upper fret | 4 1121 31..|..} 3). ) | 
686 Right 4 igi 5 (+) sts crete nn - anne er ere erence 
Lower it ao ! | a: Fe 
Rignt|_|_|__|_|. 8. 
Upper.-| eft al . 
ee ee tr 8 9... ee Pe ee ea 
7 ee ee 8 9... 
Right.|..|_.| 3) 4 a: 
Upper.-|r oft. .|--| 3) 4 gj. | 
688 ; (+) [ates ee ees| pee ee eens ee ee eee 
Lower one rear +; 
Rignt.|..|_.| 3|.. gi__|.. 
Upper--| at 3 8 
689 aki ra Cy, reser eee 
Lower Bight... TT ; | 
“jett .1.1| 3 ae : 


a See also table on p. 287 et seq. 

+ Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid: cas posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar: 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
a Symbol (+) means in good hedlth and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 

ta 
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TI. Inpran CurpREN oF APPROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


Taste 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion “—Continued 


Record no. 


Position. 


First. 


(b) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 





Teeth. 


Second. 





Condition of subject.¢ 


Breasts. 





690 
691 


692 


694 
695 
696 
697 
698 
699 


700 


i 3 
Lower... 





eae Seiten 
Left -..1. 

















w 
oo 


mp nyy ny Nyy yw bh 
wt 3 0 0 0 © © ww 
1 A@eMeaaaaaacas, 
ee ea ee eee yn eee 





ww ww we 


ww 


Qoonrnrnrooooooooocdn 











Qo CO © 


wmamanmnwnna ow 














WONG ROE ho OIRO NRG eno Ron iho ROW Non Roy ROIKOL NOLNS, NOLO NOB BS te: NEN) POURS Nob Ny bo" BS: BOD 


QOaAnn 


a See also table on p. 287 et seq. 


b Explanation: 1, median in 


molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, 


data). 


DCO nDnnnnwmnnmnmmnonnnmnnnnwmnnnonnwwowmo oo ow oO Oo © 





cisor; 2, lateral incisor; 
posterior bicuspid; 8, first 
¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; 








(+) 


(2) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


-| Not quite well 


(+) 


-| Had been running. .-.- 


-| Strawberry tongue. .. 








Menstruation. 


3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 


molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
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Il. Inpran CHILDREN or ApPpROxIMATED AGES—Continued 


TaBLe 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion “—Continued 


(b) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 







































































g Teeth.b 
z Position. Condition of subject.¢ | Breasts.) Menstruation. 
3 First. Second. 
ion} 
|Right.]..| 2} 3) 4) of 1).. WSs 
U = 
a Pper--lLett ..|..| 21 3] 4| of a-|..|..|..1 al. a 
ere ey 3} 4) 5) 1] QI. ahishue Bee 0. seezcn bene coe ns 
WS Wet xl 3) aad 1) ott t..| t.. 
Right.|..|..|..|..| 5f 1] 2) 3] 6|..} 8i.- 
Upper... 
Leftealssleseehcleh Let OP 6) 7 Sleal.. 
7 Lies eres 5. Un eee ees 
02 ie eee mG ual al el. al... Tongue whitish 
Me Theft cio esl: 1}. -| 3] 6]..| 8] 9)... 
Right.|..|..|.. 1] 2} 3] 6}..| 8)... 
Pe Upper. S| : 1| 2 3] 6|..| 8. na 
woe Right iM 1} 2} 3] 6}..| 8]... aN 8 les Paonia ea rnare alee 
Left . 3 1-2} 3} 6]. .| 8]. .|.. 
MOLI Se viecas odaxio oe x AS excep bilastuieRonpue whitishss j045)) 2... ce eec ence conn 
molars. 
OB Ro 5 carctoteerstl|'s Ve Acc GOS tesa sess Notwmullyzyellso.5- 2-18 ro JN a tcede eee se 
OCH ster Wen hee Be ee CD esas Ope ae CEs ee, a Pee ee ee as ee 
Right.|..]..} 3} 4] 5) 1] 2]. WEE 
U oS 
Peay one | af a} 2l..).[.} sh. a 
vee Right. ZN ES WARP et ee SSR at“ BONA coe ac ees ca a a 
oe bette D2 3h Gls |eSieains 
Right. .| 5} 1 2} 3] 6]..) 8) 9). 
a ever: teae } 4) 2 3] | 7] si 9). S 
Pye Right, -|..|.-] 1} 2} 3} 6] 7] 8} 9). ener occas 
ae aE -] 1] 2} 3] 6] 7| 8! 9). 
Right.|_.|.. J 1|.2) 3] 6] 7) 8| 9)... 
Upper...| 
Left .. : a 8| 9. 
709 ott 2 Sad 2 Drank Comecwen tue ss. la 555. eee ones es 
meee Right.|_.|..|. 1) 2} 3) 6] 7] 8| 9)... 
tee EE Dols el ial Sloat. 
Right. -.|-.|..J 1} 2) 3] 6] 7} 8} ol. 
oe Upper.-frett he 1| 2! 3] 6l..| 8} 9). 5 
Lower, JRight|--|--|--[--[--] 1] 2} 3] 6] 7] 3] 9).. Rea gies Poos sarge ne 
eat ..}..}..]..[ 1} 2! 3) 6] 7] 8} 9). 
Right. -{93]..! 5p 1] 2)-.] 6]. .} 8). 
“ Upper. -} ett Bee 1] 2! 3| Gl.) 8). es 
ee Right. -|-.|--] Sp 1] 2) 3] 6). -] 8}. G7 RM ees ol clases aca 
aie ele DPLIalest Gl 71 Sila 
Right.|_.|..|2.|..]..4/1] 2] 3] 6] 7} si. 
712 Upper tet. Pal es at ge a Cold mornin 
Lower, JPight|--|--|.-[--|-- 1] 2} 3} 6) 7] 8| 9. Se ate. ee ase 
oe, Be eee wal] 3)). Gla Slee 
Right.|..]..] 3]..] 5] 1] 2/..| 6]. -| 8}.- 
U; Me, 
eee ae {ett 13 1 2\..| 6|..| 3). es 
Seer Right.|..|..|_. TEATS Gles| (laa se| etme emer GT lh” ASA eee ore 
| =-trett LL 1] 2} 3 6|..1 8)... 


a See also table on p. 287 et seq. 
> Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
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TL. Inpran CuitpREN oF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


Taste 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion “—Continued 


(0) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 






















































: . 
Teeth.b 
: Position. '| Condition of subject.c | Breasts. Menstruation. 
3 First. Second. 
io] 
ace: .-|--| 5{ 1] 2)..] 6]--| g).- 
714 Left 3}..| of 1) 2)..] 6|..] 8). mr) How 
bore ee 1| 2} 3] 6)..| 8). 
Left 21S 6p s |B le =e 
UB alee acca att Oe All except last | Not quite well......--)..-------]------+---++---- 
molars. 
Right. -} 1) 2} 3] 6} 7} 8} 9/-- 
Upper..| 
716 Left J 1} 2| 3] 6].-| 8} 9}. (4)) > ha eee 
| Right.|..|.- 1| 2} 3] 6|..| 8| 9)_- 
| (Lower. 
Left .. 1) 2) 3] 6)... 8] 9). 
Right. Fela 1} 2p. .16 |_-| 8). 
|(Upper | 
os a eee er ~ olin. 
ight. Taiko dob sivaleel sles 
L Ne 
foe ta | al 4| sa} 2)..|..J..| g}.-[. 
Right. 1) 2} 3} 6). .} 8] 9}.. 
upper..| 
718 Left .. 1| 2| 3] 6|..| 8} 9}.- Ge ° j-lalee 
Lower, | Right 1] 2) 3] 6|..| 8} 9). 
>> |Lett-=- WL 2) 3) 6) 7), 8)... 
Right. 1} 2) 3} 6]. .| 8] 9].. 
upper..| 
719 Left . --| 5p 1) 2).-| 6). -) 8). CHE eo) Moileeatesete Sh. cess ae 
Lower, [ight _| 4} 5p a] 2] 3}..}.-] 8} 9). 
“| Left 1] 2} 3} 6). -} 8] 9}. RS: 
TOON E Sak oi ee | All except last (4) Jew ee seen |e eee e ee ee crests 
molars. 
ON eee se ee Gomis Not quite well... 2..)5: see lee ie ae ee 
Right 1| 2| 3] 6|..| 8|.- 
Upper | x: 
ae Left .. “|. | al 3] 6 7] 3). iis * io 
Fewer Right. =f 1} 2] 3} 6) 7 8). 
es Saba. ree ab 
POS ERE E Ss cq neaee | All except last (+) Wie DY ae 
molars. small. 
7 Ao eA me a ese ue A ewes A6l te eee Not quite well. ....2-.}..-.-.-2|e 0 seer 
FOB aie cas eo eee |: ae doraemon (4) # [ones teen efeee eee eee eee eee 
Right Al 2h Sie eel Blan 
U ae 
- oe ae | fa} laf t.t ge. 264. |. ele 
ower Right. -| 4 Dp 2 cS Sheila 
"| Left -| 4 1) 2) 3}. .).-) 8]... 
MUA ee texel [5/5 oa) = er All except last GE) 2 [sos Jasteeheewron 5 eee 
molars. 
woe ELD 
728 ali he Pe ie a ares (+) wee ce weet ee eee ee weeee 
are tee | 1} 2} 3) 6).-| 8) 9... 
Lower. - 
Left ..1..].. 50 1) 2) 3) 6).-1 8l..l.. 





a See also table on p. 287 


b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, pos 
ec Symbol (+) means in good hea’ 


data). 











et seq. 





10 (= 


2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
terior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 
lth and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 


x), third molar. 
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Il. Inpran Cumpren or ApproxImMATED AGEs—Continued 


TasBLe 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion ’—Continued 


(6) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


Teeth.b 





























a See also table on p. 287 et seq. 


+ Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 














Breasts.) Menstruation. 


Very 
small: 
Small... 
Very 
small, 


Small... 
Very 
small. 





3 
A 
g Position. yar Condition of subject.c 
2 First. Second. 
[oz 
ea ea as ae aan, 7 creek 
DOI eaiaets osmosis ce ite All except last | Tongue somewhat 
molars, coated. 
730 lar eerre dose ees ccs- (+) 
Fouelseeite sere aaessleelset: acids. a GO, scenes Tongue coated........ 
3 (i 2) 3| 6 7 8 9. 
| 1| 2| 3] 6| 7] 8) 9 (4) 
732 -} 1) 2} 3] 6| 7 5 9 
-| 1] 2} 3]..} 7] 8} 9 
733 -|--|--|..J All except last (+) 
molars. 
Hislsslee wel 2c! Gli 7) Slat. 
e, me PL eapee kG} 7h. Seen 
--|--f 1} 2) 3) 6) 7) 8) 9)..| Tongueslightly coated 
4). .[ 1] 2) 3)..| 7| 8) 9]... 
735 lease -| All except last (+) 
molars. 
Ra lsreiscisies sion sete o-|--[--[--]--Pe-- +> do. -.-2.--5..- (+) 
PBT Nescanc Ss cede Seams Bele eel ee Bee do............ Gr 
SO pl oetepea demas sacnoee w|--[--Je---- dO..5.2 222262. (+) 
FBG AV teeters setae sos wf. .]- freee? GO se <see= cee (+) 
Fa Ree eee piel et Ee es Ona sass sense Tongue slightly coated 
ight. : [3] 2] 3] 6 7| 8). 
Vgper Cae j.-[ fe] 4} 2} 3] 6| 7] 8)... (+) 
. TAL Right. } 1) 2) 3} 6} 7] 8] of... 
Lower. -+ ott || ||| }1/ 21 31 6 7 8. 
CE seen ale Papel Niel All except last (+) 
o molars. 
RAS seeedent inks oe. ates Paseo den doure eas (+) 
Right. ele A A 2tesi er mesh cle 
Pe Uypee se . 1] 2 3| 6 7) 8l..|.. 
: Lower, {right 1| 2| 3} 6|..| 8] ol. (+) 
"Get. -\\2-1..|..) 4 1) 2 a 6l..| s-.|.. 
CAD stasis mie ae oes EPs 4 All except last (+) 
molars. 
AGNI acct Weal Bo el dotesess sh (+4) 
Alene eect endetewrcss neat el el gicfa< ciee Go. Fe eee sone Tongue somewhat 
coated. 
TAS ict Pekan oe oe | eae allie oe ene does eaes ae (+) 
AON eee eat Seren Cale iio Le GOiaee ee (+) 
EAE is mratseeeita cere wteyal ol Ue Moe oe dOres.-8-o0 cee (+) 





5, posterior pre- 


molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, renee bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 


¢ Symbol (+) means in goo 
data), 


health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table3 (physiological 
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TI. Inpran CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED Acgrs—Continued 


Taste 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion*—Continued 


(b) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 
























































S Teeth.> 
5 Position. ~~~ | Condition of subject. ¢ |Breasts.| Menstruation. 
8 First. Second 
G 
Right.|..|-.|--|--].-] 1/--] 3] 6 7] 8) 9|-- 
oa oe _j.[.---|-- 4} 2] 3} 6| 7} 8} 9... Ge le 
Lower. -{ree LL 1 a ie 8} 9).- 
Left. .|..|-.|--|--|--) 1) 2| 3] 6] 7} 8 9|-. 
Toi tases _.|..|.-|--|..J All except last (+) V O2 Y |sscceeeeeereeiee 
molars. small. 
P5ou| teh esis sees lal sic Gap seers GOS. ce soeeeete Slightly nervous. .....|--.------|---------------- 
DAMS ccsei as eect woe) eel oP. Balers Ose cee Not quite well........|..-------|----------+++2°- 
SDS a yelecoe ese eee P| Pe eallstiiza Recon Ones Tongue slightly |---.----- First time this 
( coated. month. 
Right J 1/ 2/ 3] 6| 7] 8) 9| 
Upper 
756 ee +i 5 aie a. (+) mall): .....2 ee 
Te wer {Right 1) 2 3) 6 i 8 a 
\Qeft.. -}--|--|--|--]--F &} 2) 3} 6] 7} 8} O2- 
TOU Peis acer eecaae _.|..|..|.-|..) All except last | Tongue slightly |.-.--.---|---------------- 
molars. coated. 
158i Re Sec massecear see pet lh yell rae eae Ow eseaeaeer ee (+) Ver yili-c--sseceeeier 
small. 
750u| ae. oneness ania Th alle eee GoOntte see (+) Small..| Yes, for 6 
months. 
TOON co sictatsaaeiselat= a= palectiesle sl pclceeies do. ceraseeiase (+) Very| Yes. 
small. 
(6 lid lems soe airee eel clsole. dee os do.s--eg-seeeg (+) 2 2d0)..3| ¥0S,, 2 hOmeme 
months. 
NOD ee scien cameo meee Sele Neale aIey Bows GO. cemesess (+) _sod0..| Yes, forme 
months. 
WGds | Serre. 2 = eee le Belli bra Bees Os aes tene (+) 
W Oden tate 2 cise eens Eloisa enon parece do.. (+) 
ODA Mape\ ns < ce ee sets Sey oeleclsel ect tees GOn-semeeeeae Tongue somewhat |...-...---|---------------- 
coated. 
MOON eismays oo eee cesta vale pclae. Neem dose (+) *Small..| Yes. 
WOiadleeeacae hoes enes peel alr ee Lees G0: seeeeeeese (+) Cold morning ...|....do..| Yes for 5 
months. 
MOSH bret = sameeater Cele eel eee levees GOWeseseeee-e (+) Moder-| Yes, for 11 
ate. months. 
POOR Mitae sass sess ees eels eran teeters COsaveccesccss (+) Small > 2) soe ee eee raise 
AC OM erecta =~ osteo se et oie LeBel: alt fsertse dOus-2 suesieas Not quite well........|..-------|----------++--- 
Melee lancet = = Renee ce Lio cal oaiee mate cre dOse.secta seas Tongue slightly |..-....--.|-------<-------- 
coated. 

Fo acw as Se eee eee eB are Oe scseee eee (+) Moder-| Yes, for 14 
ate. months. 
IGS | SEE BE Ae nee Sell sl eal ae ate OG. sn acmeee ae (+) MV OD ¥ \and: 2 eee 

small. 


a See also table on p. 287 et seq. 

b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
i o ears (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 

ata). 
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II. Inpran Cumpren or Approxmmatep AGEs—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Female). 


tion’—Continued 


(0) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 


Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 



























































a See also table on p. 287 et seq. 


+ Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 


molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, 
¢ Symbol (+) means in goo 
data). 


3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 








osterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (= 
health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 


S Teeth. 
z Position. Condition of subject.c| Breasts.| Menstruation. 
2 First. Second. 
Mi A er eRe tes eh -|--|--|--| All except last | Had no breakfast... .|.........|................ 
molars. 
Ri Dalesee eee coo eisls =lcsleuEce ae donseareeee ss (+) Smalls. |) s eee ae. 
REGU emer ness ecace le featoclS teil coe GOxe eee nk (+) Vi GLY, || Seen aes seer 
z small.| 
alee oe cccte see et: La. (bal =e} s,Q cea Goes eatese ce (+) Small..| Yes, for 4 
months. 
Ot eRe eee eon | re cate do sseeae eee (+) --do.-| Yes, for about 
2 years. 
ON ee et RE it lara ee gS eee GOkaeee as eee (+) == --d0— 4) YOsn LomnG: 
months. 
78S) 8 ee ee ae) Wel secl este ce Otrdar aoe ros (Ge) Cold morming 2 !s-2.d0> .|5- ase ane 
Right. Eales 1) 2). 3] 6]..] 8] 9).. 
Sa enoe! ee J 1) 2} 3| 6 7| 8| ol... ES Tk eee ee 
Lower..| te ale 1 2) 3 6 ' 8} 9}... ee 
Left. .|..|..|..|.-| & 1] 2) 3] 6... a 9]... ; 
Dae ee eek sll. ‘ -| All except last | Tongue whitish....... ie doc. Yes 
molars. 
MBaaheretsiss eceees aan e atealtealtecBemred COs cae se (+) Ee dock do. 
TOLD See eres Bale Bases do eens: (+4) Very| Yes, for 12 
small.| months. 
MOD Meh ie cnjcive hoe sce eee elec. Ose ct <tger sa Not quite well (hys- |_...do..| Yes. 
teric spells). 
Sle eee ers= SE ecivaisw'a Faller | ose oe Gores sap. sot (+) RIE AO do. 
Vine see cca line fete Sale Besse Oasis aoaeee (G)Cold morning -!s/s-. «do sa) once ee 
MSS aera Sie eeese =raifets|feiaiaial| =P ateisr=l Gon. Seseasds (+) Moder-| Yes, for 6 
ate. months. 
OOM aoe Se. ilk ete teialsieBegie oc doses asee as NOt IW OLLS owes: era acl cere « Yes. 
OO eeestale a) Sete oe oo mela ata este Ogee ee aaen Ge) Cold morning =... Small).|..2.2-..220-2--- 
Og ee lone 2Aski2 vials: eet see ei teers DOS jewicinseoect (+) Moder-| Yes, over 18 
ate. months. 
Right.|..|..|..|..|.. 1] 2/ 3) 6] 7] s| 9f.. 
792 ign lett. ei aah etek ok (+) Small..| Yes, over 18 
Lower. ke Br seh ee mabakhs 
“Left. - _|.-[--]-J a} 2} 3| 6 7 s| 9 ; 
OOM Eere ee eee --|--/--] All except last (+) see GOne | IOSse Lone 13 
molars. months. 
Oe eae ciate chore a arcs fel Graltcrel ello fo gers e CORRS oh aecse ar (+) Ee dOath Ycos5 tO L6 
months. 
BSN Ae = Se sc eee leh ere LOS sea eee (+) Moder-| Yes, for 2 
ate. months. 
MOD ec rcharoSei oe istic SNS eed SB tec, Se GO Sen we cae oe (+) Small..| Yes. 


5, posterior pre- 


x), third molar. 
3 (physiological 
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Taste 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion*—Continued 


(b) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 









































a See also table on p. 287 et seq. 


b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, se 
eSymbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chi 


data). 















3 Teeth.b 
3 Position. ————>—| Condition of subject. | Breasts.) Mens‘ruation. 
3 Second. 
[aa] 
MOT W sree loc teria arenes i> All except last (+) Small..| Yes, for 10 
molars. . months. 
PORN ee ates nelec|ostaslaelesier dosinectece zen (+) .-do..| Yes, over 18 
months. 
be Bea AOS eh tess (+) bE licc Sasa Lee 
eels do. eee. (+) sede oeue|s-2ee 2a 
Seika Ome ee. ae ae (+) Moder= t= - seers 
ate. 
ROD ite noses tek See oe lcm Gi eal eel eek cas GOskt ease tese (A) een ee soe} 2 eee 
mESOS beac secre nace teed fallen and ae Gouie. Aeseese (+) Small do. 
SOR NT Sc! Se er oles lars le Peart DOsise s ceiclec ae (+) ..d0..| Yes,” fone 
months. 
RODinc cs oa =< se eeeses eae leral ela ell ef ect GOn. afte eee ae (+) ..do..| Yes, over 18 
months. 
SOB! ciao ato 'aco store sei tetera lec [ated at =eteeinre GOs odes we Ssaee CLT gh steers Yes. 
SOV leaaeee ae ce teas foe esi eel essai GOES. caieatener Heart not normal -....| Moder- do. 
ate. 
BOSS Series ce leeiiriew eteleeilerile ail selise ince. Oj sia etersriat (+) Small..|-- <2. o-.0-s=s=ee 
BOG! Peace ore owes cree hee late ie liao ieirat do. ses aeecer CHP 9 | elect do. 
R10 lites os ee eerie cis eT ah Oe dO dee (+) Small..| Yes, over 18 
months. 
Bi Tes owes caien so eee =| Salen lee |eeleelas ee GO la2e see ese (+) 22-00. .|" Yes) era 
months. 
SIF 2 ae oe ree eel alee tate oe acs terme CO. seese aasoee (+) Moder-| Yes, over 18 
ate. months. 
BUSING B aico aie de See ce se | reese |acal late Bate ee Wm entice ans ae (+) 5c dosh owedos 
BU ee eres: Sacer ee eh teeters as iciserse Oe. Roseeee es Notuwellisee sac secon Small..| Yes. 
BUD NS ate octet c ez cere ees ee es is cee (lesen. soc (+) Moder-| Yes, over 18 
ate. months. 
coer LA 
eft .. Py 
as home 1| 2| 3) 6| 7| 8| 9x +) cae cO=r ie 
Left. . 1} 2) 3) 6] 7] 8) Ox 
BLT loos. a Susscbeen eels All except last (+) eee Oe do, 
molars. 
Right. 1) 2} 3) 6] 7] 8 9). 
BA peers aes 1| 2| 3| 6 7| 8| 9). eS a a 
Lower. [tate 1} 2} 3} 6] 7) 8 9x : 
Left. 1| 2} 3} 6] 7| 8) 9x 
RIG ao e.x'eceek eee los All except last (+) Small. - do. 
molars. 
BON ee | os oc meee ade albeieleeeseee dOssr2. oe eee (+) Se GO. do. 


4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
cond molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
efly to Table 3 (physiological 
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IL. Inpran CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TaBLE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 


tion*—Continued 


(b) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 

















S Teeth. 
z Position. | Condition of subject.c) Breasts.; Menstruation. 
8 First. Second. 
oa] 
OR ee ee eS aie a o's = = -|.-|.-|--|--J All except last (+) Small..| Yes, for 10 
molars. months. 
BOD ae = Peete ate eo Ce See AGE. Sees ee Ss: (+) bs-. 00:22) Wes. 
Oe Seka ara: J--]-+)--)- All 32 (+) ----do..| Yes, over 18 
months. 
HAD |p ia Sea -.|..|-.] All except last (+) eee donel) Wes: 
molars. 
SOOM tee an eels 2 lero betclaaBciee = 2 GOs. s5a-s85e26 (+) Moder-| Yes, over 18 
ate. months. 
: ! & ne iarcolmal 
Upper..[ teh Stee 5 fal 2| 3 6) 7 8 9.. 
826 | rte ic the ) Small..| Yes, for 9 
~"|Left..|.-|-.]-.|.-1--] 1] 2| 3] 6] 7 8} 9[x , 
Sea aera SS = o etSa.2 = 3 alee teste All 32 | (+) .---do..| Yes, over 18 
months. 
B28) | Soa. -ecccsse ce --|-:|-2]--].-J All except last (+) ----do..| Yes, over 2 
; molars. | years. 
POS Seip Misano xs ahaa ADS Trees = Os. eee a Had been out playing.| Moder-| Yes, over 18 
ate. months. 
Sep Sect saa cstse alate at Bee. = GO. 2 teisaSss05 Notiwell- 25... -s.=-- asedOt do. 
Bebe se Ie oh Bates See doce et ae (+) Small..| Yes, for 11 
; months. 
Sn EP acco ae See ote Ae AL Ect aa! Goss oe (+) Moder-| Yes, over 2 
. ate. years. 
SERN: et Seca eM eas SNe Be a AGW sesasee é (+) Small..| Yes. 
SOA Necro cccict access ans SPE Alton Paral She amcor OG. S25. cease (+) Moder-| Yes, for 5 
ate. | months. 
BAGS Seka co ee 5 Bae teria | 2: Eanes dose omens (+) Small..| Yes, over 18 
months. 
{Right.|..|-.|..|.-|-.] 1] 2| 3} 6|-7] 8| 9|.. 
aa Pept eee l(t |p dt 2 3 6| 7 s |. & 7 - 
need {Right.|-.|.. veleeee 1) 2 3 6) 7] 8) 9x i 
palette jn |- babe § 1) 21-3) 6 7| 8) 9x 
Rei seeac sas Fen. 1__|..|..|..J All except last (+) Moder- do. 
molars ate. 
Mae IPos aatss use ssa eects Poe eee peed. a Bete eas. ns (+) eadO do. 
BAG lee cee see nue eS Cet eGale ents Woes OE tr ton vane Tongue whitish. ....-- Smale ace see woes 
BAO) Six cols ossend =e ate e Te posi iicie Qs een oe (+) bt Salita (?) 
MUMS oo ont ous wosaee sels Pate sha. ses 3 dos sg2 2... 2" (+) Moder- | Yes 
ate. 



































a See also table on p. 287 et seq. 


b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7 posteri 
¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; 


data). 


3452—Buli. 34—08——21 


2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
ior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
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Taste 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts ; menstrua- 
tion’—Continued 


(}) APACHE GIRLS—Continued 










































































6 Teeth. 
A | | 
3 Position. Cal : Condition of subject.c | Breasts.| Menstruation. 
| | 
8 First. Second. | 
fa | 
BAF le 5 Sac Sae seer eee Allexcept | All except last | Not well.......-....-- Small..| Yes, over 18 
last mo- molars. months. 
i | lars. 
RAS |S 2 eS Rae eee ee ae G0 -cehee es da. -co eee (+) Moder- do. 
3 Sloot allel ate. 
| Uppee [el --} 4 2| 3| 6 7| 8 9 
ial \ert..|..|..].-|.-} 4) 2} 3) 6| 7] 8 9. en so. A 
lee 7 (sigue ee tele 1) ol 3 6 7/8 lx eg tg ‘ 
oa Mente ae or J 1] 2] 3] 6| 7| s| 9|x 
22) el Weeeaee Saseemeore |--|=-|--/-.-|-.— All except last (+) Small..| Yes, for 9 
| | | molars. months. 
BAG Wa ¢ oectcs eee eee Seer se ales All 32. (+) Moder-| Yes, over 18 
| ate. months. 
Tasuin 4 (Male).” Zeeth,; condition of subject’*—Continued 
(c) PIMA BOYS 
Rec- - ° Teeth. 
ord Position. Condition of subject. 
no. First. Second. 
ay es 
BU ice Aas oe ata iseeeele All 20. Sera mt ei ec ec ener rae (+) 
BOR ee sel eee oseee All 20, siecle el tees aalaeala=e|seele el, Crying. 
BOHN 5 «a wae 0S Pe eee oe (+) 
Bea): oo ae eee All 20. ao cate ee selerc cd. 6 (+) 
eae 5k eee RavQ0N S| ae a re dette & (oe 
86 Nes. 8 sce. oe ee | All 20. oe foalyea aaa |eeclene cater (+) 
Sal Wiens. Jens eee All 20, ea ats aE edly Sea thee (+) 
Right MN 2 BS Ie 5 SIAC es ahtce! 
coe | 
PPSE~<| Teh <<) | 24 aed eles deg locele 
nae Pe Diet 8 Pah S (eealools Js |. *) 
Left. eye Pa Ne Are sees ae sia) 
Right...) 1 | 2) 3] 4) 5 [...]. Staite eel 
Uprer..| 
zs PPE “Lett, bol bol BN ae otk bur wae ID 
Tease {Right. D2 te ha Bass ite wep Shleioela ce be: 
i ev oem fr Vt eel i aU i | he ea 
ODS cake: 5S Saeeeee All 20. | a [| PO a (4) 
RESHGE MW od Reset e Be a oe eset eat eSiahere free 
Upper..{ | 
i SE bi eteee dd SiS bed eee: beeeal © a 
Poecy [Plate alae | ee eee eae ) 
“Thefts Adee | 9) GU tala cae Mee Siew 








a See also table on p. 287 et seq. (for girls),and on p. 292 et seq. (for boys). 

> Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
x ‘ eee (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 

ata). 

@The first part of Table 4 (Male) will be found on p. 299 et seq. 
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(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 
Teeth.d 


Condition of subject.c 
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Tl. Inpran CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject¢—Continued . 





Position. 


ord 














| 
ee 
BAS 
‘a3 2 
oman 
Pgh 
a 
Ve 
a ~~ =o ~~ n~ ~~ - ~~ oA op 
iD 
+ + + + ° + + + Bt + “ie 
~ ~ ~~ ~~ - we ~ | ~ ~ us 
3g o 8S'a 
. 3 E ee 
8 8 aS 
3 a ; Sb 
Ep a S Oe ol 
2 0 1 AS 
B ° 20's 
a 4 se 
(eee a 
EEE EL Sr uit TETSU ac ieee ar rane ear oer eee aer eer eet TSO a en ST er — Hg 
' ' ' ' ‘ ' ' ‘ ‘ ‘ ' ' © #0 Cy ary a ' ‘ sy okie ' 3 q 
} i he ti a a aN ce ae ei ey ee A Ht vat 
’ , . ‘ ' ’ ' ' ' ' ' ‘ wos 
BY Vth Se MB ea A sg PE AEE 1 as 
rh ODM DDH MHD WMH 1H § (HOD HHDDHNHDHDHDHDDHHODHDDDHDHODHOHODBDNHDHDH MH H Ese 
' Se wl ' Tet Mts cae Biel Aap ad hehe Pee Sr ae ee a a 
ro ' ai ‘ ’ Ree ae Wat he toe lee ae ga FPR ee a ar a re a aha 
FI ‘ee pn : ‘ eae ee er eee Se ee OE 
2 SN eatin it teat cals client an eee eee en tn ee ee eee a ee ar Re at. age Oc 
8 very ' ‘ t Woe ate TM ah eae OR NO Te » 
BH |- cad Ky ue ct seg ‘ ‘ ' tos Yh ee Wee Tp a Me Ee OY pe Aig 
Re nT att Te ’ , . eh eee Sei aera i Ngee Boe 
' ne j { \ Ce gt Da Aka e Nee) rie, oO te 
Nfs eg aN Ah abe aye et Gn eR ate es tL, ul 
‘ Tar : , , oe eC ae one te 7 Tt ‘ oa 
' re GY rk oN set hear Bn” ae OR i TOI se ‘ Sak 
‘ ' ; ‘ ; ; ' ; Tear Miwa Ate ant tena ie Jae be Sneha pay 
sia eas aan ‘ acd \ a ' eens ih ) were atte Mate mre wr ' ‘ 3 4 S 
6a 
19) 19 19 19 19 19 1 1M 19 1M 1M 19 1M 1M 1D If 1M 1 1M 18 1 1M 1D 1M 1M 1 1M 1M 1 19 1M 1 1M 19 1M 1M 1D 1M 1M 10 19 1 1M 1M 1 1M 19 1D ac3 
SOS SS Ee “9 
sete eee HH eee eee et eet eee eee te et nn 
3 — — wae - — 1 
a ite ee REM 
Fa a an ‘ NANNNANANAN ) ian ia BONY 
a J VW SEU, ie ' gers 
; ; ; a et eo 
' oe ‘ ae y Cl ort ete ret r ‘ Let et rer Brg bo 
' 4 RE ee lana a) 18 gh. Whe mes ie deen Caer e ‘83a 
ss Dg cae URS tase cae tna ORME LB es 
eae he we a Bevee Sese 
Se ee ats : aes go8 
BARBARA AERA eA a 
' ' ' ' ' ' . . ° 
he B. 
g 8B £ 8 B S g pg Seet 
|. pipe , Boag aece 
p pb p p ans 
‘ a * sauee 
| 8 | g 8 cogs s 
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Tl. InpIAN CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED Aagrs—Continued 


TaBLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject «Continued 


(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 





Rec- 
ord 
no. 


104 


106 


107 


108 


109 


110 


lL 


112 


113 


114 


115 


a See also table on p. 292 et seq. 


Position. 


eas one 
f 


Lower... 
ON Riera 


aie (pee : 

pper.- 

PP Left...- 
{ 


Li sae 
OHISE atk eae 


Upper. | 


Lower. . 
Oe helt. 


|Right. - 
ai | uentaeee 
Right. . 
Left. ..- 


Upper. 


J.ower. , 


eo 
q 
3 
3 
o 
we 
25 
Re 
She 





POOR ee os 





Teeth. 0 





. 
~ 
. 
‘ 
~ 
‘ 
. 
. 
' 
. 
. 


. 
. 
. 
' 
‘ 
. 


Right. .| 1 


Right. .|-.- 


Right. -|-=- 








wnownnvd WN WwW 


Right. -|..-|--- 
Leftice chee. 
{Right.. earlsae 


Condition of subject.c¢ 


First. Second. 






~|}Siekly. 


aAAaan 


Tongue slightly furred. 


cr or ot 


RL eRe RP PE 


on 


. 


or or or Sts 


(+) 


wowwwwwwwnwnwnwww 


(+) 


eee ee ee 
7 
. 
7 
‘ 

Mmmm mDmrmnannmnnmnwmnnwnonm oO wow 
: 


oo 
i a 


oo 


Headache. 


ou ot 


Soon after lunch. 


oo oO 


(+) 





oo 
LAP Re LPP 


ou ot 


(+) 


re 


nanan: 


ou 


’ 
. 
' 
' 
. 
' 
' 
. 


(+) 


(+) 


Lr EP EEE EP PPP! 


‘ Aes Sas ‘ 
wwwwwnwnwwnww wo 
ona oo oH 


(+) 


ww wow: 


~“|\Tongue slightly coated. 
































. 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
. 
Gp.GO) 164) 001 60400 7100) 160)4|00) 100))(0011001 (00/9100) 100) ©8/09)9/00/.00), 00.100) 103, 20) 00,00.) 00 00.09 
atl : 7 ‘ 
‘ 


ar 


or or or ot or St St 


2) ee eetleioe! 


b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6 anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
; ¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 

ata). 
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Il. Inptan CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 





















































TABLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject*—Continued 
(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 
Rec- Teeth, } 
ord Position. Condition of subject.¢ 
no. First. Second. 
& . j 
Fosan /Rieht.-[ [213 |: 5] 1] 2)..)6}.. 8 |) 
= ST ibe eae ed 34 1S Pa ees eel Sh...) 
pee eho eak s/s) 4s EA heb ibaa). (+) 
Bett... dee 3) 45 | £2 |: Weil i 
Righteely- esas 4 oe [2a 8 
Uicer {ele Steal Se EE See Ib 
ated ee fe eoet ene ae Ha TS eck S hh 
117 ! (+) 
ae a tae Peeters we pea steven etal ee lier mle Meili ots | Oh |e spall 
Left. fea SHES POL 2) el A La 
(R 2 | 
cope Bichtesss yee Sees At 3 Buses 
etter eels Si lhaule Ss Met We 2e lee None Sp le 
118 (GP) 
ee igh P TUR cel errand Past jee ae oe ere 
Brite ieee a hay als Leiter t slsch 
Toneee Rieter esc seclbeeteceiies Bis |ror tie) Gilet jess tei. 
ee chia et io NE 23 | ORR SEG Ie 
119 (+) 
rece Rightaaleeatecesasliscrleac Wil leet oth Or le Ze) Sui. OF le 
ets aee eee ee eee mee Pt en euler iby Sei) Or ike 
Tae Rie dels Sule Aetieey: Mudie Ah Ves. ee 8 |. 3 
AD es NAYS UE Shea: 
120 (+) 
Lower, (right: -|---|---} 3 | 4) 5} 1 | 2 |- ee Sele eee 
Sel tot peeee em eS ura es, Pine ON es ts Se IES lk 
Upp ee shGee ee eee Selmeete ai pal | 2! 22) Gnle-elh Sil 
| Wetteeesloeslsee le slk4riio BE ule ik ele S le 
121 (c) 
iioese (PREC eel eee eee! leat) Pk ea! Gp ee esas 
pl Wet eee ee eee 4ules: Padeleoe = als elt | 8: 
See er teks PPD hae 6 2 eS el 
U F 
i bpe a Papelee bates: ac ieansae ir. ch ee 
Dowex Right. Jee eee lean ean 2 iseiOl it Zale alls atail= CG) 
ee leereaee ee lok iteatens Bi ele On SMt@ulezallyS! Ih-Out 
Rights sec(e. | ot) 4, co: pak ae oe 
7m Upper he ee elle ot ull tus Weak dee abs tt 
rower, [Right--|---|---| 3] 4] 591) 2). pats (+) 
Sate ee eee S SSH eA eno: PRIS | eel uk cee Se loca | se 
Rieu se tee alee: Bele Del Mel Gall ee Bel: 
bs es Aart po be teddec be Pa lseeese| 6 beach S leat. 2+ 
Lower. (right. -|---|---|---|---] 5] 1] 2] 3] 6 |---| 8 |---]--- (+) 
etioe § peel 5 pele 2el 3 EeShe sale 
ie NC Se eee see eset eS: [RL noel en ee AS 
Upper--fiete Reais Peatlea 8) ght se leo bi. 
125 Right alslile 8 Tongue slightly coated. 
ee eae SN lis (|e @ eal eA. 
ice Pee foes |e | ee ee TAN Mee LGA Ie7s Sel) 8 ls 
= Upper.-| ete Pail loc bc elee Mee ho seGce7 | Sel 8 I. 2. f 
aoe Rights ele. -| cles. Bales Wale 62 Suerte ns, | 931: f 
"Left. - see See Males snltGeley: Sa). 9 pss 





a See also table on p. 292 et seq. : 

+ Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; iG posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 

c Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
data). 
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Il. Inpran CuiItpReN or AppRoxrmaTED AGEsS—Continued , 


TABLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject —Continued 


(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 












































Rec- Teeth. 
ord Position. Condition of subject. ¢ 
no. First. Second. 
\ ] 
Upper fe SSA 5) EE 1} 2 |S epee eae 
| Left. . SILA ise P Ett OS ves G alia eee 
127 | ‘ | 6 Gr) 
Lower.) bight: -|---/.5-{--.]--. 5}1]/2/3)/6]...18]9 
lneft. . sin 245 PO [at SON eee 
Upper. .{Right ab Silae Bey Ul costagel yee Sule ee 
on \rert. ASA ae] A Toho leone ee eliees (+) 
\lnower, .Right..|..-|---}3 | 4) 5] 1] 2|---[-----] 8 [------ 
Vater: lle cla e beaks Vote) aS aie les 
lcupper pe -| 3 B plo 2iseel Gree otnOplere eae 
i aps Gale neal eee 
129 | cae aoa hs es 4 Sr "\}Exercised shortly before. 
ower. JRight..|...|---[---14]5]1] 2) 3 |---)---) 8/9]. 
Giett= ek os PD Ae ieee ae 
| Right Jl Shlsen leet Phe onieestG a Nee Esmee 
|| Upper 
130 | Left. ByVal eee | st Nari eed] Pa foe] | (+) 
Lower. .{Right- Oe) ee ea as) flee jal feel see cede 
pert ce Nola Wa rt a STS ese 
Upper.{ Right UE ess fei eee es | a) oes | hI NC 
131 Tettee ecela oh sal eb Et | Se Ge ee eee (+) 
{{Lower..| Right. ee SENS: Pte) Delt 35) Galen esate o ale 
eft. WE ee INS A al Selene. pions 
: Rightacls lsc acSap-4hs | al Qiao ee peel eactae 
EPPOE- es 3/4/5]1]2 8 | 
132 | : “*}=)---) © --"/--- nongue slightly coat 
Lower. {RiEht.. bagi ace feat lente ae ease aly enere SU gear cree 
Lett ole oe SS Pa poales oe eee ee 
Upper. .| ight. pases 25) MDS SING | Spies 
133 Mette cal. ale, SSE Patol Qaesalkenhevulagn eases (+) 
Rights slate ee le Hae [eal NOs era lkSe (OMe 
Lower..| 
Tete ieee SFG) aes alee eral ssa ohio 
Right. .|...|.- Lah S! Pit [i 2ah sanG, esa Salk Ones 
Upper-.| 
ws | Taefteecl: ele ea Sf | oi SiGe 7s som ee (+) 
Right. .|. APs EET 6231/3 06) lem eSa kOe 
Lower..| 
Debt. see ds ete hee En PON Sb Gala Ree Ogee s 
Rieht-s|. ty Sale id: [ae aes see Salsa tee 
Upper.-{ 
Dette aac 2) Suh sseds | To le2ele= Ouse Sal a= 
ws | eae pele lashes § (+) Exercised shortly before. 
Lower..| ae hoes alae ; “> 
Tighe sales eat alee mea esi eel eee Sus 8 
ieatey ates Meelis, ual lee Sy isa a lat See CHF 
Upper..| 
| Trott sale oa | PS Mon eB dS eee Saicaal eey 
OI EG ae (oes eee nha bese fia) lees |e ae yee ee 
Lower..| 
etic ales ik 2c WS eran | Une Me alee Syseviee 
Rightee ssi o ae Sana te ah Sano ss. 
upper..{ 
| Tettrssa esate lose ae Dae SOE Souler sleSap Ou lee (+4) 
Rights loco ee Wee ee [ea 2 SAGs alse nonlees 
Lower..| = 
Tet tel) Sete Sa eB tle SAG 7 teem OMe oe 
Riphtee| ee | eeleeeles cleo pts ei kaa Galiray enon jase 
Upper...| 
ws | Dette 2c eee ale ih 23 NO era lnge One (+) 
ee ee releeed eh Lal 2a SulkO: te Cates alos ee 
Lette, ee tee eee eee 1 2S NS Wy eSs leo Meee 








a See also table on_p. 292 et seq. 
> Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar, 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
¢ Symbol (+) means ingood health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 


data). 
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Il. Inpran Cut~pREN oF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TaBLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject —Continued 


(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 

































Rec- Teeth.d 
ord Position. Condition of subject. 
no. First. Second. 
| 
Upper..| Right. Cea ote PeclGs ihe Seis |e 
v0 | Pelee soa |oaelsce| cope o yt PWGae Shes alt a: (+) 
Lower. ., Right. pire Sb Sy Pahoa eels 2 Sah. ole be 
ett eee Renin Sesser Epo NG) |e. OI SeILS dee. 
Upper..{ Right. Pees ee soe LOA SalLO Meg SUMO.” s 
wo | MEET gale o}-pehont- oy 14-2 134.6) 7181 94... (+) 
Lower..{ RiEnt-- See eae N Tantei lt (rel Oule 2 
Left. . pee eee Pas a AS OM or ea Ql. Y 
Upper..| Right. ERISA Ales. Te age al cele I Gale oy 
oat Left. - PoSieO Ura utne | eevee leah deal a! eS 
e [iie hers tes |e syl Sah ouBsll 2 [es-(S. sha 18 |e ail} 
Leet el ah aie a heat oe ede. 
Upper..{ight.. Peeps etlonteselie: leva 8 109. 
we Cth ee eee laeeterelee eee Nae RSH Ny | Si OrIe.. (+) 
es etietk, ea ecteesp ton L219] 6.7) 8-9/2. 
eerie oe rele Seelee de nO Seder | Suieonlie 2 
75 2s paige nl MSO Net RS eon 
10 | TDN Ne) a I Te a a es (+) 
Lower. | ight. Eee ees eee Sa GNP Say Ol feces 
Tete ee eat ee asa es Lat Pa Senter eM Ovo - 
. Upper..{ Right} Peete: Mal | Dube eG le. ol SiO; | 
| Metta sale leselte SL Pos suite aes OMe. (+) 
Lower. .| Right. Bose eee ESP NCHI TAS e One 
ena Soe oe Nem eal PE Sa ata oe 
Upper..{ ight. ele Aene Med ao OS proutlen | SapGa ius 
1s | Tete eee ses eet a 2S McOulsy ale Su) Oil. (+) 
Lower..| Right. Select ecd etal Sa ea ey a Baile 
Neti ete oes eee Ftd NUT aN! |=. 
Upper..| Right: PEA SHAS tL OOM ee Sale Soh 
1 | Teettee et emu esn S Bl mene ed eee Mage pee aie (+4) 
Lower..| ight. se fae RCT aN Psi (i Sak Ne ee a I 
(renee staal -5, PLR ci pigat et 
Bose eA at altos APOE SN Guten tgs =] 
us| Be lea ciccaes -f1/2)3)6)7/8)9)--. Not well. 
Lower..{ Right.) ---- eels 1/2/36) 738 }9 “+ 
earthed tenia ena Seen tt NOUR SUK ania |e Sil -Oue 
Upper..{ Right | pee Fe Di a sd dg ee 
us | Bette ale eae settee nn octes 6d) Fe BaP Osk 2. (+) 
; Lower..| ight. |. Bales aea ee tel SulvGAhera al Oie<e 
Lethe te fen |o fb | 218.18) 7) 81) 9 |-- 
Upper. [ Right... ee alee Petal DPS NBe pak Ral Oe [os 2 
10 | Seas ee Pelee leech cou meNE eT Ste a= —. (+4) 
Lower..{ Right. |---}o-/-- ae Pei Sars omer eset Ook 
ert ee es Nese lee B ate Sky ze Sal Oue2. 
Upper. { Right.-)- EAlese sees idol Sano uNON alee Oy ees 
1 | Wet eee epee secle FL eNO AONE BoRONs. (+) 
Lower...| Right Pe ere TOM sa Galera Sa Ors 
hettesacine Reena s. teu FAL Sal Oo lese 





























a See also table on p. 292 et seq. 

+ Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
5 ¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 

ata). 
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TI. InpIAN CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


Taste 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject —Continued 


(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 

































































Rec- Teeth. 
ord Position. Condition of subject.¢ 
no. First. , Second. 
[fopper. [BRE fff au) oes) oir aes 
151 Tete soe ocletel. calom dl oc) alee Ssh Galt SM seal ee (+) 
oe ACSI 2 3 | 6 el Beles 
Left. -- We alc ctelsee he ay ZAS G a Sl tSilber rae a 
Unper.| iene 34. Pd | 2 6 seal Sie ie 
152 | Left. -| 3 |..-[--f1 | 2J---[ 6] 7] 8 |---). (+) 
Lower. {Right AES M95 PL, 2k | ea Sa Oe 
*| \Left. . 4244) 2iiato V7 hei oie. 
Upper..{ Right Seal 5 Poh Qik sell lara Buleeaters 
ec \Left. NB Ne, PON 21 cl Oiler Sst (+4) 
Lower. [Right ---[e--fe-J1 | 2| 3) 6 |---] 8 ]-.-)--- 
| Left. WeSilecl opal iret: amOll ae st 18 9 |. 
Upper. Right j3/4{/5tal|2 cs 4) 8-22 | 
154 | Left. |3/4/5)1] 2 Se Sides (4) 
Lower. .| Hehe a3 46. Pk ee elie Bacco 
| Letty... feces. oS (ee |S: [ed 2 tc epee tens 
LSS RS Aico een All except last molars. Tongue slightly coated. 
MOG Lara calceee ee cees All except last molars. do. 
Upper... [Right ---|->- See aia ee eae sea role 
Dalia ett. Neco et Se [toh Sanenleal Sil Ones wa 
Bowed ee ete be 2S On vr Bae it 
Weitan eee aie collec clenal eof 2 oa On ea Sialic ae 
LDSMlER ec 58 tether All except last molars. (+) 
SOU Se eUet octets eens All except last molars. (+) 
Upper. RieB*-- he Te as: ate si Gul eeeesaleonls 
sae | \ Weta co 2/8 hse a) cece ssf. PONS Garam esenoul es (+4) 
Leaeus Pee a 5]1/2/3]6).7)/8/ 9]. 
od Getb. os aleoe cake alee: | Lal Zao Gate ROM OMIE 
MGR e itn). octce mea e All except last molars. (+) 
LOO a een oe ae nee aes All except last molars. (+) 
OSH ees os nice aa All except last molars. (+) 
LBA oe ee seat ee All except last molars. (+) 
LUGO Wee step eters All except last molars. (+) 
NGOS secs. sceeeeees se Allexcept last molars. (+) 
TGV Nemes as 35.2 oemeceen ee All except last molars. (+) 
OS Mentos cas ha seeee Se All except last molars. (+) 
MUO et oni t% cece All except last molars. (+) 
fRight..|...|...[ 3 ;-.]5 91] 2 |---| 6 ry eae : 
BYUPPS? <=) 7 art ol ade eS Woe Peete ne ieee meee (+) 
Belies SS Bee V5 Pa asks ne lee ea BAe 
= Lat --eoofo-)-- AS PEN VB Neato Sa 0 155 
Weper fae eo alte | cabanas LO 2 SalGul ae e-8He9: 
: "batt ec atales dh Sane 2/3] 6|-..] 8} 9 |.2- S 
171 7 ere ee a hie beearily eaaed. Tongue slightly coated. 
gore? paths eae Pe Al aie 1lel3lel/7|siol..- 
172 All except last molars. (+) 
173 All except last molars. Not quite well. 


a See also table on p. 292 et seq. 

b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 

e Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 


data). 
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IL. InpIAN CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 
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TABLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject ~—Continued 
(c) PIMA BOYS—Continued 
Rec- Teeth. b 
ord Position. Condition of subject. 
no First Second. 
Upper. {Piet ested | 5 AMR? |S) 186 Stace 
i74 eft. -..|.--|---|--- ---| 571[2)3) 6} =| Sploeclese (+) 
ee (Right 2hesc\s<-}ss eee ue 2H S Gil eShlasdt 
lectins ws PY) x13 | 6 a 
ie past | | 1)/2/3)6| ie yal eee 
175 eae rare he he et Tongue coated yellowish 
ee: fRight..|...)...)...]---| 5].1/2/3/6/..-|8| 9 |. : ; 
in| efhanesleeiPe leet 1009 bi 2 1316} 8) 9. 
ee ee ae Lhe : 6 . Te \Sisastoet 
176 | [Metta seclee teeta a) OP 253.) Gye 85) 9). (+) 
Rishites |e = |-- eet BL 2alaay Oo the Sal Orie. 
Lower. . | = 
{rett.. Bese eat l| 24.3} G.]-2 | 82) 94 
Bi elena Tote a= All except last molars. Tongue slightly coated. 
AES geet Stata wists) sy chletnm =f 2 .|-.-§ All except last molars. (+) 
ETO Meme tae we eres == inf = -|---].--|.-.|-.-] All except last molars. (+) 
BO eater seafarers cle wef sialt 3 a Perota tere ote ferred vata ficrei .--|---|---|.--|---|---| Tongue slightly coated. 
wprer (rot cca letalel fale. 
Bt elie a aay | BF dial oon oe haere 
y ie ipa Wee eet be es 17 8 Pol: (+) 
Helios cele eaae le acta soph 2 oS Oy) 2 178i 9 = 
ABQ" cee eee een eases -.-|.--|---|.--|.--J Allexcept last molars. (+) 
NSS DS aisle con, fe arena ato ..|..-|.--|.--|..-] Allexceptlast molars. | Tongue coated. 
RSA EMR Renee sistas 52's ..|.-.].--|---|...] Allexcept last molars. (4+) 
Sogn mee -cis sae sas Feelin, .|---|.--|.--|.--] Allexcept last molars. Tongue slightly coated. 
Up oe Reece seslee rt lee ISI Olen lus a 
all Sea te eee ~~"i-""| ‘Not quite well. 
(Lower. | en OS eele ale ee ea Qt Sa Gln 8 Ee) 
Bettie ts sateen eae see oe halee dateOs | a Sl Ooo 
AS Vell Dene ees ee ote ‘|_..|..-|..-|-.-|---{ All except last molars. (+) 
iehtele eo eee es ee Mae Qu sGu eS Moule} 
Upper.-| art Hoey 9 |...\| (+) Exercised one-half hour be- 
188 See ee ol eat get Bac |_..\](+) Exercised one-half hour be 
Lome Beato sbagle nh Sha S| Chr | 8 9 x fore. 
- eitss sel setete| scien Led rs. Gel FSi) Oye 
(DM BS ee ne ee .|---|-.-|---|.--] All except last molars. (+) 
BOL See Settee ates Sa. .-|.--|-.-|---|---| All except last molars. (+) 
AOL oc foe seen asasces. 3 ..-|---|---]---|---J All except last molars. | Tongue coated. 
BOO ee eons wood ade = ...|.--]---|---|---] All except last molars. (+) 
PT a Fe we cc itsrxiale reco! .--|---|---|---|.--[ All except last molars. (+) 
ORG ee ee oe toe ..-|---|---|---|---] All except last molars. (+) 
~o=|--e/---|---|---— All except last molars. (+) 
...|...|---|---|---J| Allexcept last molars. | Tongue slightly coated. 
POT in Coa u sees acetate --|---|---|---|-.-) All except last molars. (+) 
ROG Moe Meares ale alas 45 a: < aco! .--|---|...|---|..-| All except last molars. (+) 
BOON 2 eee ke eee ees ...|.--|.--|-.-|---| Allexcept last molars. | Tongue slightly coated. 
DOWNER SES Sicticiteas cae ais ~--|---|---'---|-.-) All except last molars. (+) 
Mets Ga acer wosios seis ee eee tc cate e A: except last molars. | Not well. 











a See also table on p. 292 et seq. 
> Explanation: 1, median incisor; 


data). 








2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
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Il. Inprtan CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AgEs—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Male). Teeth; condition of subject “—Continued 


(¢) PIMA BOYS—Continued 



































Rec- Teeth. b 
ord Position. are Condition of subject. ¢ 
no. First. Second. 
OD eee a ee eee | eee jee e|e == All 32 (+) 
Right wiseclsee 5 Beep AL ii ics §| MGs erful eesea Q) at 
eee tee pecioa ‘ qa a se a rl 7 
203 lie [Rien PAS : ile 3 | 6 | 7/8 | he Not fully well. 
| Left : LeU S30 N6b 7a SheON eee 
204 ic cteio aces ke eee gee All except last molars. Tongue coated, 
20D) Eck aa hee ae ees 5 All except last molars. do. 
«d Right. poise oP | 2S. 7 Saou eee 
Upper. | | : 
206 | poe 2 LWP Ot Bao ee Tongue slightly coated. 
' Lower, 4 Right Eda 192] 35/6 NF | Seoul 
Left -|---|-- PP S76 I Sal Gallic 
LUE eee hoses ti, Serer or | Se | eee All except last molars, GE 
ZOSMIERY eee eee eee etisste a All except last molars. (+) 
S00 Rae eae ee ee All except last molars. (+) 
LO NCS Nene eee ee All except last molars. | Tongue coated. 
PTL epee te Re oe NE z All 32. (+) 
7A PAS ee ee aoe ewe 3 ze All except last molars. | Tongue slightly coated. 
UB Mie. Shc ce See < Allexcept last molars. | Stomach disordered. 
Aa each sn a eat ee ee 5 All except last molars. Tongue coated. 
ALD OVER sets Yor: hoe ee ee ‘I All except last molars. (+) 
7a USS ae aan ete eee gree 3 All except last molars, (+) 
PL alate a3 oct eve eale es All except last molars (+) 
(left lower third mo- 
lar about to appear). 
SS ae Sie ae ee ed ---|---|-..-.-|... Allexcept last molars, Tongue slightly coated. 
OUR aoe! Ste call oe ail oe eee All 32, Sore throat. 
220, ---]---|---)---|---f Allexcept last molars. | Tongue coated. 











“See also table on p. 292 et seq. 

> Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 

¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
data). 


TABLE 4 (Female).* Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstru- 
ation’—Continued. 
(d) PIMA GIRLS 














S Teeth.c 

z Position. [N. dubate VU) Luke seo Maal Conditions subject.d |Breasts.| Menstruation. 
Ss First. Second. 

AG 

SoU eee ee AN20: She Vea ee hee (5) 

TOD eet Reema le PAU OOF | a el |e te (Ga) 

PB OSes 2 = on cts AU 20.) yap |e ele ee pepe Slighithymery oust... Lh. o.oo eee eee 
Source oe ATI, 20 se iee\|0 hee tan elie (Gey 

DOS MN te! So, SAUD O0 Sa |e alt ee (+) 

Dan eee A coves nie oe All 20, atl Soll orale fen eet | merle (+) 

2 All 20, ob bp (+) 

aS NE Ne oe ace oes AL 206 oot el lta Tcl lol Gets excited: baa... 00 15.56 alee eee 


aThe first part of Table 4 (Female) will be found on p. 310 et seq. 

See also table on p. 295 et seq. 

explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
. @Symbol + means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 

ata). 
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Il. Inpran CurmpREN oF APPROXIMATED AGEsS—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion “—Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 

































































3 Teeth.» 
S Position. Condition of subject.¢ | Breasts.| Menstruation. 
3 Second. 
3 
ee Nate eit a ae eee A202 ef-s eaters es (cal alge (+) 
Right. aye arate 
230 OPP het rae Sr aa Sorewhat weak 
Lower, {este FR Res Pea el ciliate ceca 282 2° Sida ie ses Sas 
“"|Left . Bee Weadlale  itse 
Right.| All 20.....]-. ne 4 
Wapes: Nee 
231 RWG A pre Sees al Fg ie (+) 
Right.| All 20... .-].- 
Lower. . Left 8 
Right.| All 20.....}.. Leg 
Upper: Bt 
232 Right Soule ae at Me DONE US CORLOM = Me seal aeae eGelela ae cise see cst 
Lower . Left 8 
Right.| All 20.....[.- : ‘| gl. 
Raver. ee 8 
Seeman SOS sb ee eee es 3 et a 
Right E shisha oe) 
Lower. . Left 8 
Right.| All 20.....)-- elds ae 
Upost: lee 8 
aes Right : aaa? ) 
Lower. . Left 3 
Dealer eset =< eo see ails Belize eels Wels 3 MNOb fully: well team cocoate ra eee ease ere 
pee ee est o's, Aavaisew as 2 al nee hoe |e he Hdeals Bas Weroteiz c Ostet ond fee te ese ee | ae ee anos 
= Right.|..| 2| 3) 4} 5) a)..|..|..|.-| 8). | 
an BEST ett Walsh ala tle.|_.\..leilale. ne 
lower, [Right.|--|-- 3, 4| 5 1) 2)..|_-]..] al. ) 
“Viet. lc. .| 3\ 4 4 1) 2 eek 
Right.|..|..| 3) 4| 5) 1)-.|--|..|--] si--|- 
U J 
oe PpeF--\neit |---| 3] 4-3) 1.-|--[--|--| 8]-- a 
Lower, {Pisht-)--|--|:-| 4) 4 3) 2 3--|--| 8)-- 
Sere Vitesse Neal Bt al AH) Qlectcloah Sls 
Right.|..|..| 3| 4! af 1] 2/..)..]..| 8]. 
239 aes at {ft 51 a eae 8-8) not well 
i tere etary Ursa beach Ye 
ower. “\ Lett. -|.-|..\3\ 4 1) 2..|-2[.-| Bl. 
Right.| Au20. [..|..|..|..]--] 8). 
240 were rt. AM 200 8 F-|--)--]--1-] 8-1-1, Opnthalmia 
Lower, frigat.) AM20. f..|..|..)..)..| aff. Saran a ener ee ahaa dW canae Par ac 
ee ei dettc ie ANION EE A: Velee (Bl: 
Right.|..| 2| 3| 4 sf |. | 8. 
4 Upper eels 3| 4| of 4).-)-.|--|--| 8. ae 
Lower, {Pusht-|--f--|--[--f--] 4] 2---+/--] 8}--|-- 
owe Latta lea 4rd 2) gto. 


a See also table on p. 295 et seq. 

b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 

¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
data). 
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~ IL. Inpran CuHItpren or APPROXIMATED Agrs—Continued 


TaBLE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion *—Continued 
(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 







































—— Teeth.d 
a 
s Position. Condition of subject.e | Breasts.) Menstruation. 
$ First. Second. 
& 
| 
bs fRight.|..| 2} 3} 4} sf al.f. ||. 8. 
Se ee Liat isha toa 8. ; 
ae) fRight.|..|.-| 3] 4! 5) a) 2). ].}..] 3). =) 
LOWeE oh | 3 4 119 g 
| Uper._ fRight-|--[-| 3) 4] & 1 Hale toee 
} 1 ig | 
243 | a |Left ..|..|.-} 3] 4! sf 1) 2).. -| §.-|.-| Tongue slightly coat- |.........]..........--.--- 
oa | fRight.|..|..| 3) 4! sf aj 2}... J. sf. ed. 
bower. ret _|..|..| at 4| of a] 2 8 
<a fRight.| 1} 2} 3] 4] 5f..|..]._..).-] sf. 
ce [Upper-trett _|..| aa) al a al| ll al, ‘« 
| pRight.|../..} 3} 4] 5) 1] 2)..1..]. | sl. ) 
| adn yeh | 3 | le 8 
Right.|..| 2) 3) 4] sf a}..|..}..|..] sl. 
J { | 
cd [OPrer--drere. |.) asl al alt (| ab. . 
i. | fRight.|..|..) 3) 4! af aj al. t | gl. ) 
Bower. Jr ott. |.|..| a 4 of a2 8 
Right.|.../ 2} 3) 4] 5].-/..|_- -| 8}. - 
} { 
246 I ete bs eae =| ist Tongue coated 
0 | 2 Cc aA mie aja raie||w's las aw mm ita \n le aieieinin ae eee 
| jRight.|../..| 3) 4! 5) a] 2i.|.1..] gh. a 
Mower. ret ..|..[..| 3] 4| af a} al 8 
| fRight.|..| 2} 3) 4) 5) 1). -} 8).- 
: [PPP ett. alal al al Tt dal. ys ; 
‘ lle pRight.|..|.-) 3} 4) 5) U2) fff ah fif 0 SEP fenae ene -[eee eens een ee ees 
ower “Left ..|..|.-] 3] 4] af 1] 2.) || sl. 
fRight.|../..| 3] 4) 5) a)..1.-.1..] ab. ; 
vag ee [tett |---| 3 4) af al alt || in 
pRight.|..|.-1.-) 4) op a} ait. | |g ff EP ene anne lesan nce ee cance 
har rth 4) 1) 2 8 
pRight.|..|..| 3) 4) 5) a) 2)-.)..|._] af. 
fPPPer-trett | ].-| al 4| alo 8 
249 a Bex Sr Aes Ilodking: |. 0c Lee ae 
towes FRIPMS|.-| Biaia] a 2) I oleh tp ee ream ieee ing 
pe VEett al ial a a aya she lade 
Right.|..|..! 3] 4! sf al 2! |..{__| gt 
: Upper. ./ 
250 (Lett ..)--/--] 3] 4) 5) a) 2)..). ff gif. Tongue slightly coat--|-----2s-+|2=-~0---a-aeeeee 
Rios jRight.|..).. 3} 4) Sf 1) 2). =| Sie ed. 
we} eet ..|.-|-. 31 4| af af aff | gl. 
Right.|..| 2} 31 4] 5} a/..|..|..|__| sl. 
Upper... 
ar frets... 231 4! fal-[|.| 3. is 
Lower. sRight.|.-|--| 3} 4) 9] 3) 2)..]..1. I a). RE. fete ehanarse emer 
“yet ....|..[..[ 4f af a] 2 al..J.| al. 
DERM ease care ice oe ee ea oa[S-feetos| ee] GRY i = hoo sel e ee ee 
Right.|..|..] 3} 4) 5) a) a__|.|.| sl. 
eee 
See Vetta. aba) ate ae ee ae 
253 ‘ Woeaktye emacs ann2- 5 1|a26. 2a oe ae 
Tear fRight.|..|..| 3} 4 1 2).. -| &- 
“Lett ..)..!01f al fal al tt gl. 



































a See also table on p. 295 et seq. 


> Explanation: 1, median in 
molar; 6,anterior bicuspid 
¢ Symbol (+) means ing 


data). 





cisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior 
; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first 
ood health and normal state; has reference chiefly 





premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 9, second mol 


ar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
t Table 3 (physiological 
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Il. InpiAN CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TaBLE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 


Record no. 





Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Contiaued 


| Condition of subject.¢ 


Breasts. 


Menstruation. 





255 | 


257 


209 


261 


262 


264 


a See also table on p. 295 et seq. 
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(4+) 


(4) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 








> Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
3 Se (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
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II. Inpran CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGEsS—Continued 


TasLe 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion*—Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 




































































6 Teeth.b 
e | Position. Condition of subject.¢ | Breasts. Menstruation. 
Sar First. Second. 
fa. | 
(a et : 1] 2] 3) 6).-] 8. 
Upper. | Set 
265 | sa Lett Mia ae 3 Ss es Tongue whitish: . 22 |. -eesss.|-22 os eee 
loower, {Right -|--[--] 4 3) 2) 3] 6|..| 3. 
| lLett - 4| 5 1] 2| 3|_.|..| si. 
6B r ie Sete es ee Poe esate [bath = |-2!-2le-1 Notatully -wellse ot 2e2|5.20) een 
arse oe -| 3} 4] 5) 1 2. leSiacleel 
| Left ..|..|..] 3) 4 U2 eee ne) ae Tongue somewhat |p. ---es-|22 eee 
an | fRight.|..|..]..| 4] ofa] 2! 3l_.|| al. coated. 
LOW e are «WAP desl altalateelligh 
| Right.|..]..| 3} 4} 5 4) 2i_.|..|._] al. 
Upper. [EM .|.-| 5 1] al} ef] al. 
268 | ee eee cleat 1] 2} ate Vo) al. 2 eM eet gree esc 
| Lower. - Taree eee ee 1/ 2/3 ell al. 
Right.|..|..] 3)..] of 1] 2] 3] 6l..| si. 
omer. freee 3 1 2\..| 6f.-| sl. 
269 Wee ee 1 2| al @|..| g[..|..] Not fully well..-.....)-----.--[---2 eee eeenecens 
~ ett _. _-|..] 1] 2} 3} el. gl. 
Right.|- .|_.| 3|_.] sf 1} 2]..| 6.-| al. 
lf eeeeSiceres ey ah Meg aieollctial lheled 
270 Right. | 4} § 1/2] 3i.|.-| al. REM | fee seed sean ee 
| Lower. .|t ft. _.|.-| @f a] al al 6l..] sl. 
| Right.|..|..| 3) 4] of 1) 2|_-|_.|._| sl. 
Upper. |e Jal al fal alt | bgt. 
271 | ey es 3) 4) 3) 2f|. fl. CE, gh) tele 
~~ Left ..].-|..| 3) 4) sf a} al ]_f fal 
Pa. i -.|-.|..9 1] 21 3] 6 7} al. 
Left<-|--[2| 3) 4) an aa (el tei. 
272 I, eo 1] 2} 3) 6| 7] 8\_- ~ 
owe“ lett ..|.-..|-.|..| 41) 21 31 @l..| a. 
Right.|..|..] 3) 4) 511] 2|_.|_.|..| gl.- 
Upper..| ef S45) UDI eTe teste gies ( 
213 : Right.|..|..|_.| 4 sf a] 2! 3! sl. = 
Ber eth. | Neat aed apo: bal: 
Right.|_.|..| 3| 4) 5f 1) 2/_.|._|._| gi. 
2 pet: tare -|--] 3] 4) 5f 1} 2}. .]_-)..] 8). ( 
el: (Right.|..|..| 3 4) 54] a). 8\.. ss) 
we VTatt Ae ska We al als 
Right.|_.| 2}. .|..|_-] 1).-] 3] 6} 7| s__|_- 
Upper. {Terry 2). 1}..| 3, 6| 7] 8 9 oe Very 
Eee Po. {Rint 1} 2} 3! 6l 7] sl... gnaalls|*"7-7="-- tee oa 
ower..| Pent ..|..|.-f 4} al 3! 6 7| sl. 
Upper, Right _|.-| 3] 4] af a} af] sieie 
Left . 3) 4 Se LB IE a} -| Tongue slightly 
ae | van J Right.|..|..]--| 4) af 1) 2} 3! |_| si. cote n le SC GS gene ae ae 
ow“ Vett cle lecl.-[.t-af a] al 3l @l..t alt. : 
@ See also table on p. 295 et seq. 


> Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
a ¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
ata). 
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II. Inptan Curpren or Approximatrep AGEs—Continued 


TaBLe 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion’—Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 





















































S Teeth.d 
Zz Position. "ye Condition of subject. | Breasts.| Menstruation. 
8 First. Second. i 
(4 . 
E pane | 
Upper../Right.|..|..| 3 4) of 1) 2/../..]..| 3]. 
277 | Left .-|..|..| 3). 1) 2)..) 6... 5'-- --| Tongue coated Pata. fvelbcemacce|+ 2s dkeaoee nee 
|Lower..fRight.|..|....| 4! 5) 1) 2} si_.|..) alt. 
[ett..)..J..).) 4) af a) 2) 3).].. 8|..|.- 
[pver..,fiebt -|--| 3]--|--] 1] 2)-.| @| 7] 8] 9). 
278 | Lett --|.-|--| 3}--|--] 1) 2)--| 6) 7) 8 9)--) not tunty well.....--- Very licscee ene 
leas Right.)..|..)../..) 5{ 1) 2) 3 6/..) 8 9.- small. 
Left ..|..|.-|.=|.-|--] 1] 2} 3] 6] 7] 8] 9).. 
frm re ladda tala: 
279 ame Oe Siete (+) 
tigen. ight.|..|..|_.]..] 5) 1] 2| 3] 6l..| 8} 9|.- 
Left ..|..|..|..|.| 8] 1| 2} 3] 6|..| g).I.. 
xu ls lee ale! (+) Ni@: 34) scopeee se een 
small. 
Dalal tS Ol, _|..|..|..1 All except last | Tongue yellowish... .. --220 . 2] 22-22 essere eee 
molars. 
Rights ssn ol DP 26h Slee 
Upper..{ 
282 | Left ..)..)..) 3)..)-.J 1) 2)..] 6) 7) 8).-|.. (4+) eer hO oles cstele ease sae 
bier Rights |yaeaice 1] 2) 3) 6/.-| 8) 9}. 
quote aye tane. 1] 2) 3} 6,..| 8) 9)... 
(Right.|_.|.|_.|..|.. 4] 2] sl 6! zi si..|.. 
=a Upper. fee CCE 1| 2} 3} 6| 7] \..\.. es hee eine na al d 
'towor, /Risat-|--|--[--|--[--| 1] 2) 3} 6 7 s| 9)... . 
mr GO EG cols oleae ales FH 2) 3i 6) 7-8) Oe. 
Dae es ie a oe ea eee le telson (+) 
Right.|..|..] 3|..| 511) 2/..] l..| sl..|.. 
= Upp eva Ade )c} 8 al-2l at al..|-st. ot (+4) 
fRight.|../..|..|..| 1] 2] 3} 6l..| gf... 
Lower. .- | 
[Lett --).-}.-1..|_.| 54 1} 2! 3} 6] 7] gi.|_. 
igh Gaesaeas HZ) S| Of ap Slacles 
wh . 
oa ee fear .|.-|.-|-.| 9 1) 21 3] 6l..| 8} of. Gb) * 
‘Rowan. j Right. aa ees 1} 2} 3} 6/-.| 8} 9}... 
(eft ..|..}..)-.].-] 5) af 2} al 6 7] st ole 
Right. -| 3. .| 5y 1) 2/..] 6)..] 8)-.].. 
as poset tra --|--fe-]--[ 4) 21-.| 67) 3)--|.. on PP atte te tnt 
TOrOr ight. il orl tet eet 1) 2) 3) 6.-| 8)-- small 
D) UDeth tae sales sep nee S| Glee Sle sive 
hie a ales, 208 ote ek yl Medi | ANB eats eer] Tee AT (+) 
Right.|..|..| 3\..| 4 1) 2/..| 6/..| s|..!.. 
Upper... 
55 Left ..|..|..| 3)..| 4 1] 2|..| 6).-| 8|--|.- (+) 
Lower eae ae 1) 2} 3] 6)..| 8)..).. 
> Uuett seks) di 2) 3) Gl..| Siok. 








a See also table on p. 295 et seq. F : : 
> Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
¢ Symbol (+) meansin good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
data). 
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II. Inpran CuitpREN or ApPpROxIMATED AGEs—Continued 


TaBLe 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion ~—Continued 


Record no. 


291 


293 


294 | 


296 


297 


298 


300 


301 


302 


@ See also table on p. 295 et seq. 
+ Explanation: 1, median incisor 


(d@) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 











data). 
























































molars. 


[ 3 ; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second 
¢ Symbol (+) means in good heal 








Teeth.d 
Position. > oes Condition of subject.¢ | Breasts.| Menstruation. 
| First. Second. 
fRight.|..|..|_-|..|-.] 1] 2} 3} 6] 7, 8|.-1.- 
(Upper tree _.| 51) 2] 3f 6_-| 8| ol. | 
Ih ower, jright-|--|--|--|--|--f 3] 3| 6| 7, 8 9... (+) 
= or Uber eae seleelealeel aleaina 6| 7, 8 9} 
le fRight.|..|..| 3] 4] 51 1] 2).-|__|.-| 3}. 
[Peper Tr atts) . | 3 4) 5) a} 2). | 8. 
Right.|..]..| 3} 4) 5) 1/ 2|..]..1..| | (+) 
Ieower.[ HEME 3) 4| af a) 2l.-|_-|._| lt... 
one fRight.|..|..|..|.|-J 1] 2} 3] 6| 7) 3) 9). | 
| “Wert ..|..)..|.1..]. 11] 2} 3] ef 7) sl of. 
eer fRight.|..|..|..]..] 5) 1} 2} 3) 6)..| 8] 9}... (+) | 
i: Soo et be sleame en les estat 2) 3) 6)..; 8.9 
Casa no eee -| All except last | Not quite well........| Very |~....-.---.--ce- 
moiars. small. 
Winger {Right alls 1) 2| 3| 6| 7) 3|..| 
[Left .. 1} 2) 3) 6 7) 8)... (4) 
Lower, {Right- baal OHS eTreshee 
[Left - : 1} 2} 3| 6| 7] 8}..|-. 
bsictesa aoe eejee Ail’ except: last. | Weakly:.-2-2.2...-2.-|---20-- sale 
molars. 
Right-|.-|-_| 3}..| 6) 1|2[--[-6)-2) s{- 
Upper. | 3!..| 5} 1] 2/..| 6f..| al. 
Lower. [ten Ale 1} 2) 3} 6).-| 8). Tongue som ew hat). -fes20)._ 2 
Left -. eee 1 2) 3) 6).-] 8). coated. 
Right -| 3} 4) By 1h 2) .}_}._] gle. 
fpper--lrare | 3) 4) 5) a} 2}..|_.|.| alt. 
omg 4 UZ FS els le Shocts (+) Small..| Yes, for over 
| Left . .|..| 4 1) 2) 3 -| 8 9. a year. 
Z Right. )-_| 3)_-|-By 2) 2]. eta} gi. 
ie Left ..|..|..| 3]..} af a} 2]_.|....) sl_|_. 
Right.|__|__} 3}. . T).2|.1-.|-218|-}e] Notquite swell 25.4]. 22: feel. ee 
Lower tt a 7 UO ie aie 
Pe recs ee ae ies All except last (4) Vory tine 
molars. avaatt 
boas Ree: cee lea ee 2). 6| 7| 8) gl. 
Left ..|_.|..|_.}..]..] 1] 2} 3] 6 7/ 8] 9|.. 
| Lower. {HEH sale 1} 2] 3] 6] 7) 8} ol. (+) Zeeks eee 
Left =| oe 2)2-} fet 3h Bl 71-8 Gla. 
Right-|_.|_.| 3) 4) 5] 1) 2l.. 8). 
upper lrtt [ -| 3) 4) af ale) | f al). 
lLower..{ ight-|..|..] 3} 4) 5) 1) 2)..|..|..| 8] 9|.. (+) Small..| Yes, within a 
Rett. o3|o.}2 214 aE era {0 | nfm year. 
Pe ea ae -.|--) All except last (+) eects do. 


premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
th and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
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Il. Inpran CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TaBLE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion*—Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 


























a See also table on p. 295 et seq. 
> Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 


eSym 
‘data). 


3452—Bull. 34—08 


















































22, 











5 me 
g Teeth. 
E Position. Condition of subject.¢ Breasts.) Menstruation. 
3 First. Second. 
fa 
BUS Moai eio saan bol ee --|--| All except last (+) 
molars. 
Right- 1} 2| 3] 6] 7| 3 gl. 
meet 
eet eeit Meche: aera 
304 ees eee ..| 1) 2 3] Bl..| gl ol. sed a eRe soap 
é smal. 
Left . -|--| 5 1] 2| 3] 6]..| 8} 9)... 
BOS) |Soeosaes snitascetel see s-|=2|--4 All except last (+) Small..| Yes, within a 
molars. year. 
Right .|.-|--f 1] 2{ 3] 6] 7| 8|.. 
2. Upper.[rt Beira OT Sot. | oor ; s 
Right.|_.|. 1 2| 3] 6 7] 8| ol... apenas ear: eae » 
Lower. . Left 11 21 31 6 71 al 9 stall. 
Right -| 3) 4 i) ae Ue a || 
io. Upper.-{r _.| 3] 4) 1} 2_-|.t..| ai. hes : 
Lower, JPight-|--|--| 3) 4| 4 1} 2}--1--]--] g-.|-- ) Fe aban ea 
Sheth tateal ton apeal te | sta. 
808 |------++---------|--]-+]--|- -|--[--|--}:-]--|--]--]--]-- (Cr) 
Right.|..|_.| 3}. 1| 2|_.| 6}..| 3| 9}. 
Upped ote .|..|..1 4] 21 3] 6 7] 3] 9. lee 
309 Right i} 2 3l el 718i 9 (+) Mod-| Yes, within a 
Lower--| ot ; z i dl Sketalosl ah erate.| year. 
eres oa eee el a | All except Iast (+) Small val sense eee se tea 
molars. : 
BLA eens eras oes een oe Bap valee llc E-iote se Ones sea tes (+) .---do..] Yes, more 
than a year. 
SIO Mee eae ered ipl aol igs | eB ae eri downs ue. (+) ao eGo | Seen eee we 
LON. om satecwaee ye aula Pee ae ho ata cts GOP csetseeee (+) =3-d0ie4 do. 
Right.|..|..]. 1{ 2{ 3] 6] 7] 8] gl. 
U if 
PREF Teft -|..|.-|..4 4) 2] 3 6| 7| si..|.. 
314 ? (?) 22200 0 asl Maes eee ee 
hese Right.|..|..|.-.-|-.] 1) 2] 3} 6) 7) 8) 9)... 
oy (Meth saleatee|-s|selenp tip aps]. 617) 8) Ole. 
egee Right SSeS patel Ol a-Si les 
a TPES Vict |_|} 4] 2| 3 6] 7) 3| 9). es a 
Ubi oie Right- cat 1) 2) 3) 6) 7| 8} 9). eee ie ee) 
7 [eet oie eae 15-F 22k 3! 6} 7/8}! 9)... 
Right.|..|.-|..|.-|-- 1) 2} 3} 6) 7) 8) 9).. 
* 316 gee ea er Not quite well Ver do 
en [are _-{.-f..[.-1 1) 2] 31 6 7] | ol. ems ns ete : 
© (Lett 22)- -)2 3/0 2/5}. -§ 1):2}) 316) 7] 8/9). : 
SET nag soos soee aa --|--|--|.-J All except last | Tongue coated.......- Mod- do. 
molars. erate. 
Le eee eee ee ee MealeelofemaseCOcs. bs ootees (+) VWx6 Tuy; heeeeee eee 
small. 


bol(+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
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II. Inp1IAN CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstruc- 
tion’—Continued 


Record no. 


326 


328 


329 


330 
331 


333 


334 


336 




















(dq) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 


























a See also table on p. 295 et seq. 











> Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 


molar; 6, anterior bicuspid 


c ae (+) means in good health and normal state; 
ata). 


; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 








Teeth.0 
Position. pe) Condition of subject. | Breasts.| Menstruation. 
First. Second. : 
—— a aris =e | — 
Pxcis one sigeeeseterll se |--!-- All except last (+) Very |....0:¢-e9eeeeee 
| molars. small. | 
| ie ae Re [ful El PARE jane ee Ga) Small..| Yes, within a 
| | year. 
isd Rin oes ee Oem ae te ee I nsfasfacecc scence cecesce~ | MOMOWNAt NOTVOUS:..4|-...geend|=< ce cen Scene 
toes SNe eas aes -|----]. All except last (+) Very | Yes,morethan 
molars. small. a year. 
Re et eee 1s ee ofa sea~ceensineccees || SUShthy nemvousl sao. -csee, (bocce 
Seek eae ec earees | cates iS All except last | Tongue slightly coat- | Very 
molars. ed. small. 
ee eee See | ae On ere eae (+) Smalls). .<<. == sane 
Upper. .{Bight-|-.|-- 3)--| 5) 1] 2}..) 6f.-| sl... 
| (Left ..)..|.-|.-|. oes er (+) .-do..| Yes, within a 
bowen ee eT LT] aaa sella i 
Upper, .{Right.|-.|-.|-.|-.[- 1] 2) 3) 6 i 8| ol... 
ee 4 alas oS ; ‘ : a i as (+) Moder- | Yes, more than 
ING ool E apes 2} 3] 6) 7 8} 9)... 
pOmeNS Tetiealed J) 2 3,6 dal ol. yale 
Upper...{ Right. --)- walle ef 212) 3h]. 7) Bl: 
Wet ..|..)--}-).-]-. 1) 2) 3) 6) 7 8).-].. (+) Small. do. 
Lower, {Right ea|oe ten} acpscp 4 2] 86h 7) Si /Oi. 
[wet ..|..}..]..].21-.J 4] 2} 3] 6| 7] 8)... 
oe Senta oe ae ee eRe ay All except last (+) Moder- do. 
molars. ate. 
Be ale biost seca sae eater oe hea Peter dO ceeteee osc (+) Small... do. 
SSE re ose cere Cee oll alle Ee cere AO tae eaneeetat (+) entlO ae do. 
Upper. | HER vfenfeale“le= y 2| 3 6 7| 8) 9|.. 
| eft .|ac}.=) Ble. 1 2)..| 6) 7) 8) 9/..| Tongue somewhat «do. do. 
iowon {tele ale 1 2| 3| 6| 7 , 9|..| coated. 
~" (eft ..]..)..]../..]. 1a} 2 3} el 7} 3 9). 
Bee Sets Ce eee R -| All except last (+) Moder- do. 
molars. ate. 
SB Sarat, < 9 eng Rie CE TO eck Bee Co Loe a (+) Small..| Yes, within a 
| year. 
ae eo 1] 2 3 6| 7 8 9. 
aed Pas) oe e als (+) Moder-| Yes, over a 
Lower. | Reh -f 1) 2) 3) 6) 7 8 9|x hee sean 
Left _. -|--[ 2) 2) 3) 6) 7] 8 Ox 
a -f 1) 2) 3) 6) 7) 8 9)... 
|(Upper- . | ‘ 
| Left . -| 1) 2} 3) 6 7 8 9 ..| Tongue slightly coat- | Small. . do. 
owe foe EE 1) 2) 3) 6)..] 8 9|..| ed. 
Lette. toaleehe (ele tele alesliGie rl Saates 





3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 


has reference chiefly 


10 (=x), third molar. 
to Table 3 (physiological 
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II. Indian CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TABLE 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion*—Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 















































g Teeth. 
= Position. | = =f — ~—_| Condition of subject.c | Breasts.| Menstruation. 
2 First. Second. 
337 |... --.-----222222 --|--|--]--|--] AIL except last (+) Small..| Yes, over a 
molars. year. 
SE ee eee t+ |--]--]--|--f----- Os. Sseecce sss (+) Moder- do. 
ate. 
SSN re ata arcietons ocls Ste el eel ero Petienc rem terete) eter ohets le = A=) a [See ar lerctal| terete eeatemte ers 
AON rete See orcs --|--/-|--|--[ 30: All except (+) Small... do. 
lower last S 
molars. 
SMM oo areata cie.mie sis)=is - |--|--|--|--[ All except last ee Moder- do. 
| molars. ate. 
| Upper. ./Right.|--)-.-.]--] 5] 1) 2) 3] 6|..| 8) 9). 
342 | |Left ..|- -.| § 1] 2| 3) 6)..| 3] 9]. eH ei ee 
Maier ey 5] 1) 2) 3) 6).-. 8) 9). 
Left ..|-.|--|--|--|| 5} 1) 2) 3) 6)...| 8} 9)... 
Pa eet Soe el ae el eal oe De | oe eee MON OG CUINO Wel 2 52 .-c/cll ace shacicn|l Ue @eriamtees oer oe 
BE ee oee = Sects cosh ss --|-.|--|.-|--[ All except last (+) Small... do. 
molars. | 
uticee ee .|--[ 1] 2] 3] 6) 7| 8[. 
345 | Lett: Apetesh Sie a 9\--| Somewhat nervous...| Moder- do. © 
| Lewer fee 1) 2) 3) 6) 7| 8 9}. Bios 
Left ..)--)-.|.-|..|..{ 1) 2) 3) 6} -7| 8} 9... 
SEIS es OR aaa eee ate pepe eal acl eo -rall ral als a Sra oie ct Ge mi aeege eee sce acess 
AT Rte or ss A5ic --|.-|+.|..|..J All except last | Slightly nervous. ....- Moder- do. 
molars. ate. 
348 Sy al KO iis except last (+4) Pel aoted de: 
349 molars. . 
350 | pate eld tals ater! COssee eee oe (+) Very do. 
small. 
DM ase Meneame Deel elnalic. cfs ace AG Aapeateasees (+) Small... do. 
DO traetdte eek Sane nase Mele alice Bowe, 5 GO ee eee oe Tongue coated.....-- see dOiwe do. 
BAS CK SP! Bh eh AANA. os dotnet (+) Moder- do. 
ate. 
A ts a eiohis zssjacete sed cattle lao relays Becta! (0 (oe ey ae sere GEA se issseee 
DOuM Mawes sacchota te ey | eee tea ae Bere Moses serene (+) Moder- do. 
ate. 
BUM OM RE aie sa cele See el Pete. GOs eee san (+) et aOne do. 
Bol Weeewt ass. ceswae se Sees leekeel eel sacs Goes sarees (+) SaeaOus do. 
OCW taye tee a alseiaie ores © bell allel ello Pcceient CRC Res tect Mar (+) Baa Goes do. 
359 Hee oe All 32. Sore throat..........- edo do. 
360 cee tee Adee except, Jasti|| Not well.-2-5...<..--- Small stcts2a.2-cs ee ces, 
f : _ molars. 
BOE esis Se aia! Recadeeeee beaten Pot e <P caes Gos sacssesass (+) Moder- do. 
: ate. 
BOD lta ata,atere a) Aes otslmces ics A ee ieralia oR aterater= Osenee tees oe (+) Small. . do. 


























a See also table on p. 295 et seq. : ; : ; 

b Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 
molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 

¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 


data). 
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Il. Inp1An CHILDREN oF APPROXIMATED AGEs—Continued 


TaBLe 4 (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
tion “—Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 







































S Teeth.v 
= Position. Condition of subject.¢| Breasts.| Menstruation. 
3 First. Second. 
& 
E 
BOS) et oe es ae eee SME eo esis tole Not well S352 esters |aemccse See 
S64 ie eae ee Ae ee 4 -|--} All except last (+) Moder-| Yes, over a 
molars. ate year 
65 |; snste2 AEE fol fpf -fefeteeefe-fe Che bs See je-0-oa ae 
Right-}..|.. J} 2) 3) 6 7) 8} 9x 
wn aa ae we 43} 2/3 6 7 8 0). os ere 4: 
Lower. oe le ie 21.3) 4 c 8 oe ate. 
Left ..|..|.. 1| 2] 3] 6 7] 8 9 x 
OTs neces See eel a .-| All except last (+) Small..|.-,.. 2 
molars. 
SOR on tee ay Me (ae allel Saat doze een (+) Moder- do. 
ate. 
Right. Se oate FL eol SInG|salns3he o| ae 
Dipper te ft 1 2 3| 6\..| s| 9.) 7 lightly whit- |....d d 
369 | Clb ale elas I --| Tongue slightly whit- |....do- - 0. 
teas fence Sesto 1) 2) 3 6 7| 8| 9}. ish. 
Pett ea. xa 1} 2| 3] 6| 7] 8| 9|.- 
STON Ee 65-5 eee I ae ; All 32 (+) eee dome do. 
STs ee 5 oe eee ena ear All 32. (+) ions do. 
Slo noes Soke eee b -|--|--} All except last (+) eae dose do. 
molars. 
ie -!.-1 1] 2] 3] 6] 7] 8| 9]. 
Upper. . ; 
373 Lettizsitelcate -| 1) 2| 3) 6) 7| 8 9|..| Tongue somewhat yew doe do. 
es fRight.|..|..|. 1} 2) 3) 6) 7| 8 9/x| coated. vi 
Sen ctue .|--].-[ 1) 2] 3} 6] 7] 3) glx ‘ 
OAR rer eee ae Pate |ee| atlas Cyl" Sas. | 
Biol eee ss. eee eB ae Pi slealae A GE Le ae eee 
108 ee c2 2. eee p Efe rele ee jee ec eres GAL Puleks.2). eee 
Sore 32) eee Pee .|..J All except last (+) Moder- do. 
molars. | ate. 
Upper. .[ Right .|..|..].-1 4) 2] al 6] 7! sl ol... 
3878 tas Seats Oe Tongue coated..._... eeedoen do. 
Lower..| i fo -|--]--8 22) St 6) 7-819) 
Left ..|..|.- --f 1] 2) 3] 6) 7| 8} 9} x 
wo ee CELE 2 eae 
Lower. Right .-{..}.-|--f/a} 2} 3} 6l 7! 8) glx (+) oo 
P Left .-}..|..]..]..|. [1] 2) 3] 6] 7] 8] 9lx 
BON i eiele nai aie eee --|--|--|--|--[ All except last | Tongue slightly coat- |....do-- do. 
molars. ed. 
SO la pio <a. See Sieg Seal |e ere Ones anions (+) Moder- do. 
ate. 
BSE |Nesieccas sce sees i aleale a All 32. (+) 2.00.2 do. 
OBO Mee siso2 25 See ES aeleR -| All except last (+) Lares toler! do. 




















molars. 








a See also table on p. 295 et seq. 
+ Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 


molar; 6, anterior bicuspid; 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, fi 
¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal sta 


data). 


, 








3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior - 
rst molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
te; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 
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Il. InpraAn CHILDREN OF APPROXIMATED AGES—Continued 


TasLe 4, (Female). Teeth; condition of subject; breasts; menstrua- 
7 tion*—Continued 


(d) PIMA GIRLS—Continued 























Sg Teeth.? 
Position. Condition of subject.¢ | Breasts.| Menstruation. 
iS First. Second. 
OES owe ee nase sam ema aeh==|e< tafe at'=is ees -|2-!| Longue slightly yel- |...------'-------=-------- 
lowish. 
e Right.|. -|.-|..|--|--] 1) 2] 3) 6) 7) 8) 9).- 
Cae de 1| 2} 3] 6| 7] 8| 9 
385 2 Ste Hella we (+) Moder-| Yes, over a 
Right.|..].-|.-|--]--] 1) 2} 3) 6) 7) 8| 9)x | 
Lower. | § ate. | year. 
eres osc) the L} 2-3) Gh 7] 8) 9 | 
SCon eset hai ocala Panes PA Vet dewey Melt (Con ea Me ee | odie eee 
Boi ae tees eee. ols .|.-|.-|..[ All except last (2?) Moder- | do 
molars. ate. 
Bese teases nae atee =| safoe| <-[e see Oe sereeee == Slightly nervous.....- £2200). do. 
Ped taats ia cieiors a2 pet ealia Beets CO csaset ies (+) 2e0052,3 do. 
Sh) |: eee ace Rc (+) done do. 














a See also table on p. 295 et seq. 
6 Explanation: 1, median incisor; 2, lateral incisor; 3, canine; 4, anterior premolar; 5, posterior pre- 


molar; 6, anterior bicuspid;. 7, posterior bicuspid; 8, first molar; 9, second molar; 10 (=x), third molar. 
¢ Symbol (+) means in good health and normal state; has reference chiefly to Table 3 (physiological 


data). 
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III. Inpian Apuuts 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration 


(2) WHITE RIVER APACHE 


MALE 


[Jn good health] 





























ee : | hart . Respi- 
ord Time of the day. “(sub Pulse.a maton Remarks. 
7 lingua) 
1 DBs, ON ase er acetate emorae Be 98.7 59 15 
A: WL.O Bi; 00S See ee ste peeeten even eA me 98.8 64 14 
iy 30 acme eee ee eee sas (99.3)? 59 18 | Slight indisposition. 
3 51-30 ps SE Se eg ae ee 99.2 64 16 | After lunch. 
Ot db pe tine ek eee eee | 99.1 72 16 do. 
L215 Ds Sho setae Rea eae eee (99.4)? 61 15 | Aslight stomach disturbance. 
DS 44 PH aio he Ree ee ee a er | 99.0 60 16 
US) 10! ain 4. ee ene ee 98.5 72 17 
OW LT a site ce ae eee ne ee 98.6 59 16 
AAU: Gic TN 1 oe, = re er eee 98.4 58 17 
23a cl De TSR ae cece es eee eee 98.8 59 18 
S29) Bi. TN ses ee en eee eee 98.5 71 16 | Tongue quite white. 
Seda 5 sO iG. Tae es oe eee eee re 99.0 56 18 
0841 10:30 18 sa eee eee ee 98.7 63 18 
AZ NOOB pe So ere en 98.5 62 16 
B33 O:45' 0). 1! perm os Se eee aa 98.8 68 16 
44.10.80 aintils.c, Soe eee ee eee 98.6 56 16 
AS awOckO S00 tee eee eee 98.6 62 16 
50 | 7.30a.m..... Soe ceee eoeee 98.6 54 7. 
SOA) et30 Docs aa ee eee eens 98.7 64 16 
FEMALE 
[Zn good health] 
BLD Oke. TI bso) ese oe Sere 98.9 72 18 
Oe pak Bice 2 Ae Perea eee ere ee 98.7 66 18 
BAY) 10.502. wench geese al 98.8 60 18 
66 98.8 70 15 
67 98.6 62 17 
72 98.9 68 17 | Some pains in lumbar region. 
74 98.8 60 16 








a4Taken in sitting position. 
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II. Inpran Aputts—Continued 


TaB_e 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


(2) WHITE RIVER APACHE—Continued 
MALE 


[Not in perfectly normal condition] 
































se aunts Respi- 
Time of the day. Pp mi Pulse rate Remarks. 
R lingua.) 
Bi! DO he Minty, s/<\aiseie wa stenten ow e's slam 98.3 7 16 | Stomach somewhat disordered. 
Oi udlcy ate tea orion = ccine sic cs 99.0 72 16 do. 
LOI 2 OO ihe Wala te eet sate aie sini atte = ono (99.2) 60 16 | A slight sore throat. 
BLD DONDs MM sal nniss Sapa astes seo = es (99.3) 61 20 | Some stomach disturbance. 
pa nea ANG DLE or ayeinss ais tetisiieiocets ate = (99.6) 72 15 | Not fully well. 
Aa. Dette vse a stee eae aie aeera= che (99.3) 72 16 | Not fully well (stomach). 
Dene Lo Tit) Seen Sects sos ea Ewa ai 98.8 59 18 | Stomach disordered. 
ea Mnf PN sees lee <eraale Seca 99.4 66 20 do. 
Sa) co) aR ea tat wn canneries ww cule je 99.3 67 16 | Not fully well (stomach). 
27 do. 
28 do. 
29 do. 
Rpeea- GOs) Sil sree s <n See eee eass| ate < seats =) noes 28 Not fully well. 
MEO SAD Oy 6 5ITN a akee Sciteiciseeinice s/s semis 99.1 68 16 | Stomach somewhat disordered. 
papa tO) Sie THD ote ~~ ai-\oleis/celsie kt etsteie oe 98.7 74 19 do. 
340) 0 1G Gea 6 Ware Roreceeme no seeee 99.4 70 16 | Not fully well. 
BONE Aco. Wh esas ee ian ee anaes 99.8 61 16 | Not.fully well (stomach). 
meaty OF eb ontlt 76 eles cosets Sit miseemmalat 100.2 70 16 | Not well (stomach). 
HOMME ad seTe aot cake tere Soe ens 99.8 73 16 | Headache. : 
FEMALE 
[Not in perfectly normal condition] 
98.9 82 17 | Stomach disordered. 
99.1 70 17 do. 
99.7 69 17 | Head and stomach not well. 
99.4 80 16 | Excited (nervous). 
98.9 74 19 | Stomach disordered. 
97.6 72 15 | Stomach not well, drank tesvino. 
99.0 76 17 | Somewhat nervous. 
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TaBLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


(}) NAVAHO 


MALE 


[In good health] 




















Rec- , Sie Respi- 
eed Time of the day. (sub Pulse. Pationk Remarks. 
: lingua). 

1 98.7 80 21) After exercise. 
2 97.7 66 18 
3 98.4 62 18 
4 98.6 68 20 
5 98.5 76 (28) 
6 98.6 68 18 
Al G2 Dein 2 oe ne ee 98.8 70 21 
QRS, Per Tl Seca are eee ee 98.9 65 16 
£0) ease CO. ata eee eee 98.6 66 18 
BMA DAT. ae ea ese ee ee 98.8 64 20 
133) (9:30 Bo Jat oe 98.8 68 20 
L44), 10a.) ses Be ee os Gees 98.0 58 14 
1544 p.m). 5220 o ee. eae ee 99.0 70 18 
18 Ovsi- it eee tase teeta 99.0 67 15 
AGW oases dO. eose Ses sosesnee eee 98.9 78 15 
OL Oa: s2IN seoincntaaoeiteee eecieee 98.9 56 21 
ZS NED Pe IN Reese eee eres 99.4 71 LT 
204) 10 ais an 2 5c epee ee races 98.6 70 16 
SO dl lL: 30) auc eect aoe See 97.6 62 17 
2) tO Demi Susser ceeen meme aa S| 98.4 70 18 
Soa S Doll saat lan oe eee eRe eee 98.9 66 16 
SOd|(a Dsl) -ca-nee Reese ae ee sean 98.7 70 16 
SiS Pea auapas stearate Cee 97.7 64 14 
OO eteae doz: - Sees 98.8 65 14 
AUS Oa) 0s com ae ee eee eee 98.5 67° 17 
Cl (9h oes at eee ence ate ms re Se 99.2 62 18 
AD ON din? Sti sate area eee eee 98.8 74 18 
AGF aGiTl 3 kino ae ees Gee een de 98.3 52 16 
BN O80 Bi. .1. Fee eee ie 99.0 75 16 
29 TSO sis 1 oe diy ere oe a eee 98.8 72 18 
50a |....- 0... -c esse eae 98.5 76 17 
OOM lite stake ee ee rN eel 98.8 70 17 
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Ill. Inpran Apdutts—Continued 


TasBiE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


(6) NAVAHO—Continued 
FEMALE 
[In good health] 





















































Rec- ; Sou Respi- 
era Time of the day. “(sub Pulse. aan Remarks. 
: lingua.) 

97.3 62 20 

99.2 70 20 

99.0 (82)| 20 

99.4 76 20 

99.2 72 23 

99.2 74 22 

98.5 75 20 

98.7 78 16 

99.0 76 16 

99.1 72 22 

98.7 72 18 

99.0 75 20 

99.2 70 18 

MALE 
[Not in perfectly normal condition] 
SM emeeec ose ee eo ee ee seme sina leant aaes cle Health not good. 
PA th TNE Soe SS co FO as ty wale ese (99.1) (80) (16); Not fully well. 
Gu (Rouben reese ee tenet Aelslaetaie, rs (99.3) (78) (20)| Stomach disordered. 
aeleoon Oe ts sa cdeee i eeaontee cee (99.4) (74) (18)|} Pains in back and stomach, 
OMT Oeil n 2 2 ancemea saan ase =e (99.0) (80) (20)| Not fully well. 
Raa MOg ys kiko n ete tn aye crea emai eo (99.5) (68) (18)| Stomach disordered. 
Peale ams mee ac saie cc ees asic waists (100.1) (70) (18) do. 
ZO MEL enhances = cto mimiere, =< 3 (99.1) (77) (16)| Not fully weli. 
eee a Ml ere oe meme receisicie'wai=Seisin (99.6) (67) (26)| Stomach disordered. 
BO MMB TD pO set em emer acta cismcetes: (100. 2) (72) (19)} Not fully well. 
ARRON MEIN j deta ssleiatets a as ialSe ava sos 5 (99. 4) (72) (21)| Stomach disordered. 
FEMALE 
[Not in perfectly normal condition] 

He tO Doki. . ccenccn se temce mek ones (99.5) @)| (18) 
ON Las Ws sy. ete eee eee ee oS 99.1 82 21 | Health good (pregnant). 
Pasa ese Lin a7 cee oan ceter a0 s's2r~ (99.4) (82) (24)| Menses. 
BEAR LIN Seance te we pee Lissa (100.3) (86) (16) 
COL OND Tier oman eto eee eek is (99.6) (76) (19)| Stomach disordered. 
67 ho Drdilere eee ee eee nce acass (99.5) (79) (19) 
GS) PoP igdtl teen em emi tee namie = eae (99.8) (88) (22) 
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UI. Inpran ApuLtts—Continued 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


(c) PUEBLOS 
































MALE 
[In good health] 
Tem- 
ord Time of the day ae Pulse. ao a Remarks. 
» lingua.) 

2 99.0 56 15 
11 97.9 57 LT, 
12 98.7 56 a7 
13 98.7 56 18 
14 98.8 59 15 
15 98.4 57 18 
18 98.6 50 16 
19 98.5 60 16 
27 99.1 59 17 
36 97.1 51 12 | Had breakfasted; cause? 
37 98.9 62 16 
38 98.7 68 16 
43, 98.9 57 16 
46 98.5 58 16 
47 99.1 60 16 

- 50 98.7 66 16 
FEMALE 
[1n good health] 
6914] 758). WD. 3 aS ge ee ee os ae ae 98.8 | 56 16 
878.30 Bs 1. sets ee ee eee 98.6 58 15 
89010 ai. I... sa RS ga eee 98.8 57 7 
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III. Inpran Aputts—Continued 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


(c) PUEBLOS—Continued 


MALE 


[Not in perfectly normal condition] 











Rec- | Tem- ; 
ord Time of the day. aaah Pulse. eo Remarks. 
pe | lingua). | : 
EEA SOMONE. Some ge eee c aac 99.7 60 16 Headache. 
WL AN eh eA ape ea eee) RG eters oe | 99.6 64 20 | Stomach somewhat disordered. 
ae MTU Ne eres se 99.2 46 | 20 | do. 
5 || TOI ie age ee ae 99.2 54 | 16 | A slight lumbago. 
ORD a te cr tres Sotelo wisiah ees c 99.4 60 | 17 | Headache. 
aM MOVPE TS cee wet Ses 99.6 54 | 14 | Stomach and eyes out of order. 
Bia OAS e Re rete arnt ONO tetera a 99.2 54 | 17 | Slight disorder of stomach. 
Sa Agha SwOis ae see eet ete Soak 99.9 | 60 | 16 | Not fully well. 
ROM Ge Dit) uel te Aon sere carder eros 99.4 | 44 | 16 | Left eye sore; tongue slightly coated. 
Lai Hi ean et aie aes ee oS SEE ena 99.0 60 19 | Stomach somewhat disordered. ; 
TE APA ESE a0 US a ie ee Se Se 99.5 | 62 17 | Tongue coated. 
POM EO. Tiley. 0) a. om ase eee Oe | 99.6 70 15 | Stomach disturbed. 
AN 7ST ere See ere ee 99.2 66 | 14 | Not fully well. 
came SAC) Sor Tire one Nees Se ee ore 99.2 59 | 20 | Stomach somewhat disordered. 
Zanini ownas pet Meee ee. 100.0} 58 22 | Not well. 
Pemeo a0 pemierete sn pee TOOT Oil 8 do. 
evan oseH es EM tees sc epee iae © are 99.6 74 18 | Stomach disordered. 
OR Ors Oe tetra ae tao. conten 99.7 | 54 15 | Tongue coated. 
Sa lO dO Aten ee, ta tin ee eas oe 99.3 58 18 | Stomach deranged. 
PA UL ST te che: EE ee de a am 99.8 | 65 | 18 do. 
SON Tal jose seers ew eee ers 99.7 68 | 20 | do. 
31 99.5 68 | 14 | Not fully well. 
32 99.3 62 | 16 | Not fully well (lumbago). 
33 99.0 52 15 | Tongue coated. 
34 98.9 54 17 | Tongue slightly coated. 
35 (99.6) (76) | (26), Not fully well. 
39 99.5 59 16 | Tongue coated. 
40 99.2 65 16| do. 
41 99.0 | 63 | 14 Tongue slightly coated. 
42 100.2 66 24 | Not well. 
44 99.2 | §2 16 | Tongue slightly coated. 
45 99.4 76 19 Not fully well. 
48 99.7 66 14 Tongue coated. 
49 99.4 | 62 18 Tongue somewhat coated. 
pa A a 
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III. Inpran Apdutts—Continued 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


(ce) PUEBLOS—Continued 



































FEMALE 
[Not in perfectly normal condition] e 
Tem- 
ord Time of the day. a Pulse. ie Remarks. 
" | lingua). | 

= oS ee os 
BNO. 15s: crt nee eae ete ee | (99.2) (76)|  (22)| Not fully well. 
D2 18.458. Whine tae nt anne = qa anide nce | 99.4 64 17 | Tongue coated. 
OS) Oras NS. -cen yohieeamieisaa se = 99.6 66 20 | Stomach somewhat disordered. 
Bye eo E's cre era eee eer | 99.6 68 24  Bowels not in order. 
RESCH SSv Que SEND. Sie ah See eof eee eee re | (99.0) (84)) (16)) Pains in left shoulder. 
56 99.8 59 | 22 | Stomach disordered. 
57 99.9 68 20 | Not fully well. 
58 99.2 68 19 do. 
59 99.1 56 18 | Tongue slightly coated. 
60 99.5 60 | 16 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
61 99.5 64) e202 do! 
62 99.0 80) 17 | Not fully well. 
63 99.6 56 19 | do. 
64 99.5 76} 19 | Not well. 
65 99.8 72 | 16 | Tongue coated; pregnant. 
66 | 100.2 64 | 22 | Not well. 
GSMO Da I= -niaden cack Gea ear 100.2 | 71 18 do. 
Oi ss) Sic EO ay tatoo es 99.2 | 54 | 18 | Probably uterine disorder. 
71 | Mod 8h. COIN te ven ene ace geen 99.2 | 56 17 | Tongue slightly coated. 
72 | 8:30! 82 Ne OS eee ace a eee “99.9 63 | 19 | Stomach disordered. 
(ESE sateen aac oorbtee atiese ose 99.4 84 22 do. 
a NLL: eycatinio se 2 See: anes teres ae 99.1 68 | 23 | Probably uterine disorder. 
Mau tSiOO.D MIL 2 sito peciceeee 100.4 72 20 | Not well. 
CT) ASD, WL = semen aan ign een eease 99.2 78 20 | Not fully well. 
Seb ID ails a. oe aeeaae eee eed 99.8 84 | 22 do. 
1.00 tis tds seas ater oe 100.0 66} 21 do. 
Sl ro PsA «05,2 3eioe sates ese sees 99.5 68 15 | Stomach disordered. 
BoM Ga. TVS 2s oo octets este 99.0 58 16 | Tongue slightly coated. 
SSAIMG wT ic ene ea ee 99.6, 68 15 | Not fully well. 
SA SONS (Dy ML: sors en's ae Scat sess 99.8 67 22 do. 
B65) S18. Toe Sok ee ene see saree 99.1 62 | 20 Tongueslightly coated. 
SB OAV 3) 5 sate pataictei ni oral Saat as ei ee 99.2 56 | 15 | Tongue yellowish. 
QO, LOSS 8. 000 oc. shee eew ind 99.1 68 | 17 | Tongue slightly coated. 
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Continued 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 

















(d) HOPE 
MALE 
. ° [In good health] 
Tem- 
ord Time of the day. Gan Pulse. eer Remarks. 
; lingua). 
Dine Gees Rlsn creche tye Ee ca ese 97.6 56 20 
Sree: Sroka see Ps Sad 98.9 70 (22) 
DA eLetter ee ne el 98.8 61 18 | 
j 98.0 57 | 18 | 
99.4 64 18 | Eyes sore. 
98.6 73 | 16 | 
: 98.7 55 17 
15 | 8a.m 96.9 52 16 | No breakfast. 
16) 8.30 a.m 99.3 54 17. Had breakfasted. 
17 | 9a.m 99.2 68 18 do. 
18 | 9.15 a 99.0 74 (24) 
23 | 2.30 p 98.2 58 20 | 
26 | 3.30 p 98.4 56 18 
28 | 4.15p 99.6 53 17 | Tibia sore. 
29 | 10 a.m 98.8 64 16 
30 | 4.30 p. 98.5 48 16 | 
3L | 4.45 p. 98.6-| 68 18 | 
34 4.55 p. 98.1 48 20 
Bam) e5 220: Drala, foe eee eee aA ee 98.2 50 18 
DONE SIM See eee tae ae coe 98.8 7 16 
SOMC ae Til eee e eat Le ee er 98.4 68 18 
APTN. Nl tan ska oe eee ee 98.6 | 67 17 | 
42 98.8 62 15 | 
44 98.8 63 16 
45 97.8 51 | 16 
46 98.6 60 | 20 
47 97.6 58 20 
48 98.3 55 | 19 
50 98.2 56} 16 | 
51 98.9 58 18 
56 : 98.5 58 17 
DS. iO) De DL eee ate eats Stee eee 98.7 53 16 
DONO 1b pon see oa ane Gee | 98.8 58 | 19 
GO sai80 Pu Tees Sate. BE 99.4 68 |, 14 
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Ill. Inpran Apvutrs—Continued 


TaBLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


(d@) HOPI—Continued, 
FEMALE 
[In good health} 















































Rec- p oe | Respi- 
oe Time of the day. “(sub Pulse. atioun Remarks, 
: lingua). 
660 LO! SO jain epetayare meee eis eee 99.3 60 22, 
G7.) liber ier Sa ese se seme ras oe 99.6 64 (24) 
GS is| MLL OO art WU Sey crete ree cietera weet eres ae 99.8 62 19 
OO ble Abia Tie tee eae ato eit | 99.3 65 21 
OM 2/1 = VO os a ore ee Nitto rs 99.3 64 20 
P24) B30 ise ac ee Reece eee 99.4 | 69 (24) 
Ta G8). a ee ieee a acer eee yy.4 | 74 20 
7 2 ER ee Se eich tee ae cette eicicle 99.5 68 21 
Se) PDI at ea se en ee aon 99.5 | 76 @ 13 
Sas) LM OO Se ore ete eee ee eee | 99.8 72 22 
S| IKSO spc eee eee | 904 76 21 
85 lead ips eee ee eee eee 98.8 60 22 | 
SIN LID operetta ene ee are 99.8 56 17 | Slight indigestion. 
STA 210 Dea eee eae ae 98.6 | 60 | 16 
SOU A224 pe Aa emer ere erate 99.4 | 69 | 22 
SO pArOD yp IN eave etelererate ere ete 98.9 78 15 
| 
MALE 
[Not in perfectly normal condition] 
1 100.2 80 22 | Not fully well. 
7 99.4 76 23 | Some headache. 
1 99.3 60 20 | Disordered digestion. 
19 99.2 68 23 | Headache. 
21 (99.5) 54 17 do. 
22 (99.8) 62 22 | Stomach not in order. 
24 (100.0) (76) (17)| Stomach disordered. 
25 (99.8) (74) (16) do. 
27 (99.0) (72) (23)) Not fully well. 
37 99.3 60 20 | Stomach not in order. 
49 98.8 64 18 | Stomach slightly disordered. 
4 52 (99.5) (70) (18)| Headache. 
55 98.9 64 16 | Slight headache. 
aa £ A : 
FEMALE 
[Not in perfectly normal condition] 
Gls) 09a yee Seer eee eer aii 99.9 76 18 | Some cough. 
63.3180: 30,8) DNs oases eae | 99.6 78 | — 19 | Cough. 
BANGrab a. alae eae eee ne | 99.8 84 24 | Some cough. 
S5N010-4: ink ee oe ee | 99.8 84 22 | Not fully well. 
PN Ps aL sc osc ate eet ane | 99.1 84 20 | Headache; stomach not in order. 
FOuIeLOG,. 1S oe mee Seen ee eee 99.4 74 20 | Slight rheumatism. 
74 


5.030 Gl eee ae eee eee (99.8) (78) (22)| Not fully well. 





a Same with thermometer out, 
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TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 





(e) ZUNI 


MALE 


[In good health] 


























Ree- ae | Sarceiie Respi- | 
es Time of the day. “(sub Pulse, ania Remarks. 
‘ lingua). 
ised) ce Saeed : 
DalROSIp nee ease jase eine a 98.9 56 19 
BURL |S0 een. hase es Gs ogee) 62 16 
AW ntipaarnaeres vn Noe. xy Aero 33) 50 18 
DHHS ae prince Seek sha 1979 56 16 | 
Gilaietaa arn dake eases ete | 98.8 68 (22), 
DANE PS te ee nee A ey 2 lac | 98.9 50 16 | 
aVeto eB. eces seeps a2 tees | 99.3 58 14 | 
OM MLS DMIs ees sa kee ee 98.9 59 19 
TOMES SOs Seema ee ed 1 es 98°7 56 18 | 
Roped Dean seca = ok eee 98.7 54 14 
ERS OOND OEMS nak 8 kOe 2 98.6 68 16 | 
nee DP Melee te 2 Aya k, tees bikes 2 98.6 64 19 
AORN DUES DY WN reco as eto ons. 98.6 64 18 ! 
EOL the Wile 21-8 Aes ee ace acacia 98.7 66 16 
OMEN ISUNT IES Saree = oo ea ene Soe 98. 2 60 18 
Bimieanan Wisse 2 se scee estes 98.4 52 18 | 
BMmIRO earns ON Shanes Eo | 98.6 62 16 | 
cl a he ig N6 S y  e e e eaee 98. 4 oT 16 
BONO Beles waesd Senin ies ca | 98.0 44 18 
Ay Gh ia eee eee eee 98.8 58 19 
AGGIE Sap mm ao eeeeee os cee a -) 99.1 58 17 
DONO HRinioe SPS et Ak. SS a 98.3 55 17 
ROSE Bi WLS s ole tne -oeee ato eeasla os 97.4 45 18 | No breakfast. 
BOM RONa5 san Tee An tse eines 98.4 49 19 
Be ROTO Be Wbote <2 ae Sate we tee ais a -'3 98.7 58 16 
Reap Fiat TN 2 an. ote Sore atg aes iaaie =e, 98.2 55 16 
FEMALE 
[In good health] 
| 
DAN CSOs ats e ae eye Se 99.2 62 | 16 
GUM Z OO Poteet eld -et-— = 99.1 68 15 | Fairly normal. 
POONA Ds ln one eee eee oe 99.0 58 17 
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Ill. Inpran Aputrs—Continued 


> + . . . 
TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respration—Continued 
(e) ZUNI—Continued 


MALE 
{Not in perfectly normal condition] 






































Rec-| : oe Respi- 
ee | Time of the day. “(sub Pulse. rations Remarks. 
aH lingua). 
A OlS, AM SP et ey crac ces emt 99.5 71 20 | Stomach disordered. 
OH R200 Ds Tih. ce cnn eee eee 99. 4 66 17 | After dinner and coffee. 
a DOD. We ae eee mae cee 99.0 67 19 | Stomach disordered, 
BWcL MNGOU) Da Nt ee ee eee 99.7 65 18 do. 
Sa cord ip. INGe eet ee eee 99.5 62 4 20 | Headache. 
OMG RO an nae Ameren ee 99.2 | 64 | 19 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
DOMSG ISD slits eae (5 -ORcnia|e mnt 50 14 After a rapid walk. 
Dei Sabian eae ape eee 98.3 | 52 18 | Before breakfast. 
DFO Qe cn ae Spe Ree ie 98.6 | 42 Uy do. 
Zo OL LOLs seh Aen ee ae 98. 2 | 50 16 do. 
ZOU COT vel IM: gh 48s dee San qoae ae eelaee | 99.0 | 52 17 | Not fully well. 
DEMO 30 Bi Wee ine eee See 99.6. | 70 18 do. 
OR UAT ti OMe aR eens 99.4} 66 29 do. 
29 99. 2 | 54 20 do. 
32 99.4 | 68 24 do. 
33 99,4; | BT 28 do. 
35 99.8 64 19 do. 
36 99.7 52 16 | Before breakfast. 
40 98.7 66 20 | Digestion slightly disordered. 
42 | 99. 2 50 22 | Not fully well. 
44 | 99.4 63 20 | Stomach somewhat disordered. 
BDA 2-30) Dell ert ee elec 98. 6 70 18 | Stomach slightly disordered. 
47 | Sie LN SS So Sees a het | 100.0 72 16 ; 
SOM LAO as Ie aoa se esate aac trce 99.3 66 19 | Not fully well. 
| 99.5 72 17 do. 
| 99.8| 53 18 | Headache. 
99.5 | 64 15 | Not fully well. 
99.7 62 21 do. 
99.2 60 22 do. 
FEMALE 
[Not in perfectly normal condition) 
G2NKS330 D. TN eis eee genase eee ae 99.5 67 18 | Tertiary syphilis. 
Gat Sia Ml’ .n see sees eee mee 99.1 60 14 | Stomach slightly disordered; some 
female trouble 
Obi RS: O08). Tl homeo ene noe 99.3 62 AT C2) 
680 L256 ps MN enema eee oe eee 99.8 66 21 | Not fully well. 
VAN OND! Wl e2 5 See ae tc aeons 99.9 72 20 | Not well. 
ESA GO.LO! Ps Alla aati ee eee tae 99.5 64 22 | Not fully well. 
PON O:o0 PD. Ml fee 5 oe eee ae 99.6 56 19 do. 
79 99.3 76 20 | Stomach somewhat disordered 
83 99.8 72 19 | Not fully well. 
85 98.8 76 16 | (?) 
SOG el OsD. 00 occ geese Aaa itiadin ae 100. 2 66 22 | Not well. 
Tan SO Disc eee ee ae | 99.9 67 16 do. 
BOM ee DU IR. 2520 8. eee eee 99.8 64 | 18 | Stomach disordered. 
OOM 80 Divi 12a ene | 9014 75 22 | Not fully well. 
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III. Inpran Apdutrs—Continued 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—®ontinued 


(f) PAPAGO 
































MALE 
[Zn good health] 
! ] .5 = 
ey ce ceriaat | Respi- | 
as Time of the day. “(sub Pulse. | vation. | Remarks, 
lingua). 
an ee te, ye to ct =< oe a a ie 
D1, 930 pam season ese se he 608,71 62 20 | 
AU Rist Sil nz ets aeg. ROD er eS 98.5 | 72 19 
aneribsine see ee ses. Boe: 97.9 | 60 18 | 
Di hOpererent 7 Poa ye ela se sO Sb oer. Ss. 98. 1 66 17 | 
Bap dO.45 IMAL ees Bek gods Se | 99.1 } 66 | 16 | 
SLA iy ite 2 RSL Pf o8i8|~ ~. "54 18 
12 -}'4.30 PD; Miss 2 See eek 2 Se | (100.05) 66 17 Smoked considerably. 
BB | S45 >. WM. 1. eee cee sete 98. 4 | 66 21 
DO UPELD OU Ps Elks on Secs vee ie notes | 98.9 63 18 | . 
DI Met Ts Teese cee ee keene eit Hee! 2901-2} 3 60 (22), 
30 | 9.30 a. m-__-.- aia: ae ets ee 99.2 | 64 16 
MMI HBTA aie Seabees shoe eo Wes! vs SSA See ie 
Pom itO 5 a. ah. | aeel Senet oes pS 98.8 56 | 18 |. ° 
REANAC MH: Mises etek 98.6 | BS sees 
BE SS eee 99.5, 60, 18 | Tongue white-coated. 
POM 2 Se ow, Gee ial: 99.8 | 66 | 20 | Not long after dinner. 
De ses Tie eae oe ee ee CL | 66 21 | 
DAMS UIA UN So oh ae een Sa 99.3 60 20 
Seat, BOA TAN ee enc 98. 1 56) 18 | No breakfast. 
ABIILO ATI waco eas oe, Ae = eens Se 497.8 60) 17 | 
ed EAD DSN 3 a iamieioaie = centers alsa 99.5 54 16 | Not yet dined. 
ABMS Dem St eee eee et ee 99.3 66 18 
DAB eo SO. Pek Sea > eels eases ese 99.7 60 : 2 After lunch. 
FEMALE 
[In good health| 
| | 
BOAO DM ee wae soo ee Cee 98.7 | 68| 20 
Seals Save sae, Dele: 99.5 75 20 | 
Bo 4215 ene mbes Seeee tows: 98. 2 62 14 | Had no lunch or but little. 
BOA AOS Ws ae Bae eA Se 98.7 iene 78 18 Wasill recently. 
Bat IQS she Wh sos eee ace as'= 99.6 76 vn 
TOL 1b 8. 3h. 5 eee 98.9 54 20 | 
(ERIE eee ee eee 99.9 68} (22), 
Tastes esse DeLee ka 99.9 76 20 | (2) 
BOUIEIS, 80" p). I scar eee Ree ee 99.5 | 64 18 
1 








a7 minutes. 
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Ill. Inpran Aputrs—Continued 


TABLE 6. *Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 
(f) PAPAGO—Continued 


MALE 


[Not in perfectly normal condition] 





| 


























Ree-, vert Respi- 
ord Time of the day |” (sub Pulse. mation Remarks. 
i ie EESe) 
E42. Teh + Se ee ee ee 99.2 78 | 16 : Slight stomach disorder. 
aed . An, a eee see oe a | 99.9 be tua | Not fully well, 
Tale kO ae D'S eee eee eee ae OOF 2k Me 7S Nie do. 
Fn Tk? st ONE EEL eae ae ees | 99.4 | 54 19 | Somewhat disordered stomach. 
MIS 30 ps itt see eee ee 99.4 78 | 21 | Probably not fully well. 
Lae ee Bek. Eee wort (ees, (2) | Not fully well. 
TENS at 111-4 oe et ie a 99.2 69 20 | Tongue somewhat yellowish. 
EGCG: eb. T1 Se Ae ieee ae eee 99.2 84 16 | Stomach disordered. 
Ee POO SOS. Tae eee See 99.4 | 63 18 | Tongue coated. 
AS LD ANS coe Rens ee EOE 98.8 | 72 16 | Some slight indisposition. 
ZL OO Pe die oe, See ee 100. 2 | 78 22 After rapid horseback ride; stomach 
somewhat disordered. 
SMD 15 1): 31) 2c Paes 100.1 | 72 24 | Stomach disturbed. 
Oat O40) TY, Tho kote ee or Re (3) ) (?) (?) Not fully well; heart somewhat ep- 
| larged; excited. 
24| 4p.m 99.3 : 60 24 | Backache, 
* 26 | : 99.2 | 62 18 | Slight cough. 
BeBe atan”. <i 2ee er as eee | 996 | 84 26 | Not-fully normal. 
32 | 10's) rt! a es ee eee | 99.5 | 52 22 | Some cough. 
SEE 2: 0. oa ee ee ee 98.7 72 22 | eadache. 
SMELT SI 2 =. ee ee ee a 99.6 | 54 | 17 | Coughing. 
CM Ws 1 NE 1 Re ee an SLR 99.3 | | 70 15 | Tongue slightly yellowish. 
ABI Deities amet fee | 99.3 ) 66 20 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
FEMALE 
[Not in perfectly normal condition] 
| = 
OAS I Oups MEU 2 Ja 2 5 ee 99.5 | 84 20 | Pregnant. 
Doo P-Th soe ee ee ee Oe 99.4 84 17 | Some stomach ache and side ache. 
DEUS IED Ds Tike oo eae ee aes | 98.3 | 75 17 | Slight stomach disturbance. 
PAU 8. TIS =n, ee ee | 100.1 75 24 | Not fully well. 
DS aLO 0-0. Mt ee eee ae | 100. 05 80 22 | Probably excited. 
DUM SL Oent eo, ace Se ae ne | 100.2 75 21 | Stomach disordered. 
CO ea 2. once sa ee oe an OY, (2) (?) | Pregnant. 
CURE SO QD) Ani... ewe oa! te | 98:6 84 16 | Not fully well. 
ClehotD.Oil:s- aoe eee | 99.7 75 26 | Not well. 
SOI: Tn Le ST Pease ad | 99.8 84 24 | Not fully well. 
BOAO. IIL. So) eee sae ee ee ad : 99. 4 76 21 | Tongue clean; stomach somewhat 
disordered. 
ee WL SEE ee ee | 99.2 84 18 | Some pains in chest. 
CEN TTA A Dine ip SS ge 2 99.6 81 22 | Probably not fully well. 
CAE CTP i es tert ah eel Fs : 99.5 78 18 | Slightly nervous. 
bape SA. 1 Soe te eed ee 98.9 78 20 | Pregnant. 
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Ill. Inptan Aputrs—Continued 


TaB_e 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


(g) PIMA 


MALE 


[In good health] 





























i 








; 
| Tem- |} | 
ord Time of the day. | ee | Pulse. | ae | Remarks. 
lingua). | 
1| 8.30a.m...... ns 9.4} 66 19 | 
Daerah Maite Mee eer eS 8 Sr | @97.4 | 66 16 | 
Poa LAE Wr es ee aes Bg ot 2 . 99. 2 | 48 | 20 
CBI Stone tise eter te 99.1 | 66 | 18 | 
Meera ee Pee | 98-9 63} ° 21! 
MOST Dee eae ies te sd 97.3 66 7, 
Jule Zeya Rani ee seed ge ae ee ee | 98.8 64 (22)| 
TM WALSO hire ee ooh Se | a97.5 66 17 
S852 te 60 erent 
98.3] 70 16 | 
~ 698.0 63 20 
98.3 | 66 18 | 
c98.0] 60 20 | 
98. 8 78 19 
98.3 69 18 | 
98.9 66 16 
98. 4 68 | * 16 
98. 7 67 21 
98.7 58 18 
98.1 56 16 
© 99:8 60 18 
98.8 63 20 
98.9 60 18 
Re UNITY tg oo ve As g €97.5 54 18 | Before lunch. 
FEMALE 


{In good health] 


CONPLOra been aera ey. k= 98.9 
GOUINa: ISapsan. se eee 99 5 
PSone eee sk 99.3 
TigO dU aetna ae ee a 99.1 





72 
70 
68 
60 


19 
16 
18 
17 


28 minutes. +6 minutes. ¢7 minutes. 
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Ill. Iypran Aputtrs—Continued 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


Rec- 
ord 
no. 


| 


| 9.45 a.m 


3 p.m 





(g) PIMA—Continued 
MALE 


[Not in perfectly normal condition] 


Time of the day. 


1.30 p.m 
1.45 p.m 
9.30 a.m 


AO I) ele coer = ene seta layer ee et 





Tem- 


| perature 


(sub 


lingua). 


99. 6 
99. 
99. 
99. 
98. 
99: 
99. 





Puts. | Reg 
75 18 
48 | 22 
68 17 
66 18 
70 | 19 

4 (e334 | 27 
80 | 20 
52 |.- 22 
68 | 20 
68 20 
72 17 
66 20 
80 
a | M4 
queer aR 
70 | 23 
69 | 19 
54 20 
72 | 22 
50 | 16 
87 22 
74 | 17 
72 | 21 
60} 19 
66 25 
68 | 19 








Remarks. 


Tongue somewhat coated. 

Not fully well. 

Tongue quite coated at base. 
Stomach slightly disordered. 
Tongue somewhat yellowish at base. 
Not fully well. 

Not fully normal. 

Some pains over the liver. 

Says he is well; tongue clean. 
Stomach somewhat disordered. 
Tongue slightly coated. 

Sore throat. 


Some lameness of right lower limb. 


Possibly malaria. 


Has cold. 


Some articular rheumatism. 
Stomach somewhat disordered. 
Pains in back. 

Had not enough sleep. 

Pains in the chest. 

Stomach somewhat disordered. 


| Stomach disordered. 


Tongue somewhat coated. 
do. 
Tongue yellowish-white. 
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1. Inpran Apduttrs—Continued 


TaBLE 6, Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


(g) PIMA—Continued 
FEMALE 
[Not in perfectly normal condition] 












































Tem- | 
‘rd | Time of the day. | Ean | Pulse. eer Remarks. 
. lingua). | 
eM MEDL AUN MRS eee ets on seas «97.6 } 75 22. Tongue whitish. ; 
52 | 11.15 a.m 99.6 | 84 | 16 | Not fully well; probably stomach. 
53 | 1.45 p.m | 100. 8 | 80 20 Stomach disordered; rheumatism. 
54 | 1045a.m 100.4 64 21) Not well; probably ovary. 
GELS Be TQ oto eh Se hes ee ee etre 99.5 | 82 23 Tongue somewhat coated. 
Ba aL teehee Sean Pe pel ere ti | 99. 4 | 78 | 29 Pain in chest. 
Brae Reseed PS | 99.6; 80) 24) “Chest sick.” 
RSME NINDS el ee) | 99. 9 | 76 | 24 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
BOM SUMP e abe 2 ue rac tanec tes ee 100. 2 | 78 28 | Stomach disordered; probably rheu- 
| l matism in hand. 
POM ARAOS AMS aca ws sic teouae~= = sat 99.9 78 20 | Not fully well. 
BAO patie Soe 5 eo Putske ci: 70| (2) | Stomach disordered. 
Ce ORM FIND re or. bs eile: Neeioee kes 99.8 74 | 21 Tongue somewhat coated. 
On), 4.30-4.50 p: mio. -:-- 22... goo | 7 Cough. 
gras ee ais we rs ae ce a 72 te AB . 
emmlUrever M. = So ote se aes orale 99.2 . 88 19 | Stomach disordered. 
dom Ue, cds = 56/5 5.4552 = deeorine qa eo | 100. 4 70 20 | Probably not fully well. 
A GALL ey: i TN ahah Gee aS | 100. 2 74 18 | Tongue clean. 
FEMA OO'S., Miksa set Brie eS | 99.0 72 25 | “ Never fully well;’’ stomach. 
7A Vs Re Ge «se e e S ee 100.6 78 23 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
OB H LO 0 Beliton eee seG5 oy cu aot 100.5 90 22 | Not well. 
ou petlravant\. a dle wee hee doe 99.4 70 19 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
apts Oa). Te oe. oe es See | | 100. 2 80 24 | Not fully well; rheumatism. 
(h) MARICOPA 
MALE 
[Jn good health] 

| | | 
1 tp.m Sear eae te tant or 98:9 | 72 | 17 | 
101) M005 aici s eee aed | 98.8 | 70 16 
u | Heart te ce ee | 972) 56 4 
17 3.15 p.m : 98.4 60 17 | 
23 . 98.8 | 66 14 
24 98. 2 | 66 16 4 
33 99.2 | 70 16 
35 99. 2 66 16 . 
39 98.8 62 18 
40 98. 6 | 63 16 

! _ 

FEMALE 

[Zn good health] 

Rarer ke | 
Pease 2p eee atl, 98.7 re | 18 
Pen ety nt tee eee. 98.5 72; 18 
SOU LO Out ade Weck Soe emiea ae ee 98.3 72 14 


47 minutes. 
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Ill. Inpran Aputrs—Continued 


'Tasie 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


(hk) MARICOPA—Continued 





























MALE 
[Not in perfectly normal condition] 
Tem- 
ee Time of the day. ee Pulse. Ree Remarks. 
305 lingua). 
99. 4 66 26 | Tongue whitish. 
99.8 ale) 19 | Stomach disordered. 
99. 1) 69 18 | Some pain in the chest. 
98. 4 74 20 | Tongue slightly coated. 
99.8 72 14 | Not fully well. 
99.1 70 16 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
99.2 78 24 | Some rheumatism. 
97.9 63 21 | Had no lunch. 
2: 4 74 22 | Not fully well. 
99. 5 68 16 do. 
99. 4 60 18 | Tongue very slightly furred. 
99.6 74 14 | Not fully well. 
99. 2 "8 17 | Tongue slightly coated. 
99. 5 76 157) do. 
99. 0 66. iW do. 
99.1 58 21,| Tongue heavily coated. 
99. 6 58 15 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
99. 6 66 18 | Tongue slightly coated. - 
99. 3 66 20 | Stomach slightly disordered. 
FEMALE 


[Not in perfectly normal condition] 





75 
76 











99.5 
99.6 
99. 4 
100. 2 
99.8 
2959) 


74 
64 
71 
68 
66 
66 
66 


80 
70 
76 
74 





21 
18 
24 
20 
15 
19 
19 


18 








Stomach disordered. 
Tongue slightly coated 
Not fully well. 

Stomach disordered. 
Tongue somewhat coated. 


\stomach somewhat disordered. 


Tongue somewhat coated. 
Not fully normal. 
Apparently well. 
Tongue slightly furred. 
Pain in the chest. 
Tongue coated. 

do. 

do. 
Tongue somewhat coated. 
Tongue slightly whitish. 
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365 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


(i) MOHAVE 






































MALE 
[In good health] 
Race Tem- east | 
oe Time of the day. ae Pulse. eels Remarks. 

; . lingua). 

1 ge 63m 7 

Oe PLO 20 ae, TAME vp rata es arate ae a ails atu) e kya wees 64 16 

A eS eh c MD ie Herc Agel ope a taaap ara hayl a alm inser 58 18 

fo ie. he ABS = rin we vals we eats ae’ Sersjeal anions aes 64 19 

GR ieee lll he mee ree ete ce det tee ee 58 20 
BUT RA LO AO" Sh eI coe apr teh apyearinas cell raises 60 14 
HOD Wen Daylliemn ee meceh ees, fess k albeje Me ot alate 60. 16 
A felhceeal OND EN. ooops fe) -, area = Pte pcg ae 54 17 
20 98.6 64 18 
Dn O rey sd LR Me eyecare seiapa- eke ae ernie toes 66 20 
POLO eepkIL ae ste, cas Chata's ara ane sata Siete! Nese asa = clareee 63 us) 
QBN UZ e. scowls Sis ate eae tatsaaie = along |W asa me sr 63 21 
PoE A IPE a a.n. 5 oz sia cotele eee le's ahs wiaifamiciRncie = 9 54 22 

abe 1 
FEMALE 
[In good health| 
Bilt pueden pecteees. emai ae Seater | pape a 66 18 
DOU SO1 a MMM es a acs iaort a celeste ate teers eiaiz eats 70 18 
Wy POS TIS rove utsa iat: ee tense 22 | a98.4 jo 20 
MALE 
[ Not in perfectly normal condition] 

Tae A0 pede. 2-se ae Peon iee a aaoere Ys 68 17 | Tongue slightly coated. 
LOMAS O/ Bi, Mat Stereae eae eas a ok Lil oe 62 24 | Tongue coated. 
WIR Ciccdl > Ste mE Om een aeci salt = ae tS. 2 63 24 | Tongue slightly coated. 
USS hese ee aot ear e ne | Baesejshane x 66 20 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
LOW Oceans eee Ra eee ee toe Be eee aecy 66 20 | Tongue slightly coated. 
Qo Ds; lian Seere ste oe eevee ote 2 99.2 58 16 } do. 
Se ites DUD acetate eet eae rarer allah eres sre sn 54 20 | Fairly normal. 
tA MCE) DU wraps ercinenere tape Sere ere ai clllercratnrarasa chee 60 22 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
SOMA LO) Bio sTTN a She Seeerae man ingars Hoel SRA, coerce 70 19 | Quite well. 
UM LOLGO) By. DN. fe keer yee we alee vicl| Scie see 60 17 | Tongue whitish. 
AVG VED WO: De 1 Cee cote cac sees cores =lisckeac ceo 66 18 | Weak. 
BoC O dL Pos IV rt fue esis sa seine Ie ase see ee Irreg. 20 | Quite well. 
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III. Inptan Apdvuttrs—Continued 


— Tasie 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


({) MOHAVE—Continued 
FEMALE 


[ Not in perfectly normal condition] 















































— — ek — et eg ~ 
Rec- aoe Respi- | 
ord Time of the day. I @ub Pulse. Sa | Remarks. 
th lingua). | 
isl Mb io Gis TN ee eee ee a | cee 78 20 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
DS. 8.20 Ds De GaSe ee eee ee eee cal 74 | 20 | do. 
OD) || Orkio dll Ae. ota e me meee | 2 Seer te See | 76 16 do. 
OU sb 10: 40:a, WM Sapree sey cite Sete oe I eee e aie | 72 | 17 | Tongue slightly coated. 
GS 1/10:30 Ae wil ees Meee eee ee eee Eee eh 72 | 16 | do. 
OA) UL a... ete ee eee eae eee cl | 76 | 23 | Stomach somewhat disordered. 
665) 12.20 primase she ane ee cte cee | 100. 1 | 67 | 20 | Tongue slightly coated. 
Bary Ms ey TO ep DUWvere octets oe Sern Se ene oe | SaaS eeoe | 72 19 | Tongue slightly coated at base. 
aes eat Fe Pee Nee ae | =e, 3 
(j) YUMA 
MALE 
[Jn good health] 
| 
Is eb ay: a eee ey chy ee ee 98.6 58 19 
Qs/ OOO. IN: eee eee eee eee 98.0 57 16 
Be NelekO Gis Mat kaso as wey iets eee 96.8 . 64 17 | Had breakfasted. 
He tQeA Oe Bn TO Snare me eee ae 296.3 54 18 do. e 
Sr WdO he: ee Soe Se ee ee 98. 2 58 16 
SAO LOA Daler seen eects 98.1 68 19 
LOM OskO NPS’. fe. oes Sense EE 99.1 62 14 
NG OF a. 1) 2 poster ete se aaa 98.6 72 16 
17 98.9 62 2 
25 698.2 58 16 ; - 
27 698.3 64 22 
CBO MO Bi MN. osa.ce cae ceseeeee & 98.6 56 15 
FEMALE 
[In good health] 
2a Wl, IT. sa cto ce ae meee | (?) 66 15 | 
Is 











«8 minutes, 


>6 minutes. 
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EEL Lypran ApuLts—Continued 


TasiE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


. (j) YUMA—Continued 
MALE 


[Not in perfectly normal condition] 












































Rec- Tem- : 
ord Time of the day. iat Pulse. ae Remarks. 
‘ lingua). - 
| 7 

AGN Sie 0D cree es PII Se 98.8 79 19 | Tongue clean. 

BS SAL SNe) See soso os: - 296.6 60 17 | Tongue clean (had breakfasted). 

tn Ose) Weis MN = ioe eto e aha cls 98.6 72 21 | Tongue slightly coated. 
PME QAI apbeetads sels teres ce atejat me sink | 99.4 74 20 | Probably incipient tuberculosis. 
Mpa aetens eM eect See ags,c ox | 100.4 72 19 | Not fully normal. 
12 99.5 68 18 | Tongue clean. 
14 99.1 72 16 | Stomach somewhat disordered. 
MORE ari AD ae Ok cy de Saves. 0,28 99.2 63 14 | Tongue slightly coated. 
PAM RUN Se Me Foc eine ee wces 4 99.3 72 15 | Normal after exercise. 
ee POM SEM wis oes see ee hos cee 99. 2 76 18 | Not fully well. 
ee PAS OUND TER e apis acta fae cine els cem 99.0 63 20 | Tongue coated. 
POIs sO fe TIM Soh nf aatne on ee cw cna 097.4 72 17 do. 
OL) UG ESBS 0 ee 99. 2 72 20 | Headache. 

FEMALE ; : 
[ Not in perfectly normal condition| 
Rae lis Pp wee aah an rate | 99.9|  76| 16 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
s fered | ee aE on 
(k) YAQUI 
MALE 
[/n good health] 
| | ; 

SANT yea ne See Ae. Pe | *(100. 2)} 72 15 

PARAS et ee as Se eee 99.9 | 72 20 

Bie orpsmM. .t haere: dees (101. 3) 72 18 

7 99. 6 72 20 

8 99. 8 51 15 
iL 98. 3 | 57 15 
15 98. 9 | 62 | 18 

MALE 
[Not in perfectly normal condition] 

Pe |RO-MD Data: fre be ae ee len kt 100. 5 80 15 | Tongue clean; probably some drink. 

ae ND ec Ul aerate oh em ceins ard os 100. 2 68 20 | Tongue whitish. 
BORON sma matteo eee ce 100. 6 75 20 do. 
14 99. 2 68 | 19 | Tongue slightly whitish. 
19 99. 4 72 15 | Tongue somewhat coated. 
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III. Inpran Aputrs—Continued 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 
) 
(l) TARAHUMARE 









































MALE 
[In good health] 
Rec- ee | Respi- 
ord Time of the day. 1 (sub Pulse aaiec Remarks. 
LO 5 lingua). | 
i 98. 6 | 65| 17 | 
2 97.3) 66 19 | 
3 | 98.0 | 68 22 
5 | 98. 2 | 64 | 13) (re 
6 | 97.4 66 15 | Several days after a ‘‘frio;’’ well and 
| | rested when examined. 
TLE AI cle 2 eee ee as 2 RG 66 1Sal0e 
Siiswasicradat amabiaet ec ook eee act ae 96.2 | 68 - 18 | Two tests of temperature; same re- — 
i | | sults. Cause? 
(| anata dae Batt ec Steen Sek? O72, | nS 18 
BOW Maersk dam eeece ease es | 99.4 64) 22 
1 Dobie oe Tea are eee Ly 084 a) 60% => 243 
12 | Brag nT Sade ber 9.0 64 17 
Bye tte seem: wis mete ceca we aiaiae eu ote 99. 2 | 66 | 22 
LARS Ie tts Ste eet ee eR eet as 99.1) 58 | 18 
ilar Bs eee ee cher aie eM | 99:0} - 62 2 
i? | fe nh ee Re) ah eet ag ae oo 98. 8 | 66} 19 
19 | bee ha ea aa bad ists Se (?) | 66 19 
20 | 10) ai. LE Pee eee eae eee 97.8 | 54 15 | 15 minutes rest after a dance; no drink, 
De tte doa ec ee So aee gsc eee 98. 5 62 17 
Bari ee Ack o9 see eee ele be SeOb, dieses | ramen 
| | 
FEMALE 
[Zn good health] 
| | 
BARI a ea ate oe oe Bese eee eee | 97.7 78 19 | Slightly nervous during the tests. 
Dale here alc sia nate vicjeitatete eee cbc ee eee 98. 6 78 19 do. 
Cues ri. A aoe cto See eee 98. 6 70 20 do. 
OM ee os mals nace ee ecatee os aeeeten | 99. 0 64 (22) do. 
Bere i coe See enh eee fee ore 78) 16| do. 
ieee 23. Seater 99.3 70 18 | do. 
Tate, aE ee ae (99.4 70 | 19 | do. 
MALE 
[Not in perfectly normal condition] 
Ain RIE: fein 2d pte sae ells Sates ein eie eee (100. 0) 62 (24)| Not fully well. 
MON Pave cr atets, fm .ccfotecCuel ate eae ees (99. 6) (68) (28) do. 
UBS) os vate aes icia gee eens (99. 4)} (2) (22) do. 
FEMALE 
[Not in perfectly normal condition] 
CW alee eescncin eesti cena es (2) (76) (24)| Not fully well. 
PWNS pea oS pt se ce ey (99. 8) (78) (20); Some headache, and pains in body. 
Aileet tas 2: a ea | (98. 1) (88) (21) Headache. 
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Ill. Inpran Aputrs—Continued 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


(m) HUICHOL 


[In good health] 


MALE 





















































a, ‘ perstare Respi- | 
oid Time of the day. “(sub Pulse. ration Remarks. 
: lingua.) 
ae OLE ee = oR ere ae atch sce! 98. 1 58 19 
Gly NA 00 ee oes eee 98. 2 56 16 
i saeee (OG se an ae eerie se Hes 98. 5 (?) 16 
97.8 74 16 
98. 5 72 (23)| 14 hours after a walk of several miles. 
98. 9 68 22| At rest. 
97.6 66 17 | Fully at rest; had breakfasted. 
98.0 66 18 | After a walk of about a mile; at rest. 
98. 0 68 20 | Lhour after a walk of about a mile; at 
rest. 
98. 3 67 22 | At rest. 
97.7 54 16 | Before dinner, normal; at rest. 
98. 6 66 20 | Normal; at rest. 
97.1 56 15 | At rest after a walk, normal; had a 
little breakfast. 
BOBO SU) aa MMe A aoe 25ncie talons eo 2 96. 6 58 16 | At rest. 
STMBOU INE Cae ee ye oe es 98. 8 72 20 do. 
CUCINA 2s lege ear eae eee | 98. 8 66 19 do. 
Ale UU ee ee es oot ote haat sods | 98. 6 62 18 do. 
FEMALE 
[In good health] 
3 98.8 76 22 | 
6 98. 5 62 18 
19 98. 3 64 22) At rest. 
‘22 98. 8 74 16 do. 
25 : 98. 8 68 22 | Fully at rest and normal. 
PM ANDDONELD siete chee cle he nfs m areca oe = 98. 5 66 17 | At rest. 
SOMO Deiter coms pete helenae oo eninge 5 (99. 8) 68 (23)| At rest after a walk. 
Be Ok Dealers pee rene acct oa haya 98. 6 68 20 | At rest. 
Sas Ler ntlian, ce ec eactaee 20 oe aaa o. 98. 4 64 17 do. 
eA Breath rapa eta a. see tageiete Stale sla o's 99. 3 66 20 do. 
98. 5 (84) 18 do. P 
99. 3 (82) 22 do. 
eal 
MALE 


10 
13 
21 


[Not in perfectly normal condition] 





3452—Bull. 34—08—— 24 


68 
78 
(88) 
82 
(94) 
76 


Some headache. 

Immediately after a meal. 

Not fully well. 

1 hour after a walk of several miles. 
Drank some sotol. : 
At rest after a walk. 


‘ 
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III. Inptan Aputtrs—Continued 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


(m) HUICHOL—Continued 
FEMALE 
[Not in perfectly normal condition] 























Rec- Tom- ‘ 
en Time of the day. ae Pulse. ea Remarks. 
. lingua). 
SAD okcaa cen ssermade sake (99. 2) (82) (22)| Not fully well. 
On| Ape tn she. ee eee nena | 98. 9 (90) (20)) Some headache. 
TOW IO tt. hese. asc aees errs ce sce (98. 4) (90) (24)| Not fully well. 
Sra AE ey it =a es ar ey ade Sree a | 98. 7 88 19 | At rest. Cause of pulse? 
DON ary ee i A ee Ok re | 98. 8 (90) 18 | At rest; slight cough. 
Sil "Oras £5 hae Seeareoe tate 98. 9 84 22 | At rest; had a little sotol in morning, 
| about an hour before. 
AO; O80 2 Paste setae ae ote oias clea (100. 0) (86) (20)| Some malaria or stomach trouble. 
(n) OTOMEI 


MALE 
[In good health] 























3 (?) 62 16 

4 98. 9 58 18 
17 (?) 62 18 
30 (?) 70 16 

MALE 
[Not in perfectly normal condition] 
| 
76 | 

Ditty LL SAG: Bis RIN i a oats oc Nereivte oar lcm segs 98.7 | 79 j 20 | Tongue somewhat coated. 

SF Dp UL = ret atatei ata emi cele emir 99.6 72 22 do. 
Gale OA15, Ds AN asa s teins (?) 68 17 | Tongue slightly coated. 
PO PASO) 1) ny SR Vere sate te ete ert acest (?) 66 18 do. 
Sulit | 3-40; SOM re crew eens wines cioreeie sa Cag 66 16 do. 

(0) TARASCO 
MALE : 
[In good health] 

1 60 | 20 

a 52 1t 
13 58 13 
14 60 18 
20 60 18 
24 60 16 
340 58 15 
39 62 19 
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III. Inpran Aputtrs—Continued 


TABLE 6. Data on temperature, pulse, and respiration—Continued 


(0) TARASCO—Continued 
FEMALE e 
{In good health] 
































Ree-| Tem- | é 
ord | Time of the day. ae Pulse. oe Remarks. 
Des lingua). | 
} 
SA RG rp Dis Tees er mae ee eet clued icts wake | 60 | 20 
nly Ab Peer nny 22 Ninety ait tele se aici oe gaia! anes 68 16 
e640 hme ee Leva ery | o7 16 | 
| HN é | > 
MALE 
. [Not in perfectly normal condition] 
= | ein aoe eee 
io) DCE 09 eae eee ae ee | Se ae 60 | 18 | Tongue slightly coated. 
ORD Ap cil. os ee eae eee | eae eae 48 14 | do. 
PEO SLOAN 5 tacos oye eruie ae eons oe Rimes re Nett nes be nena, | Tongue somewhat coated. 
sea nest CN re cre stacey ernete Seca Se hoe SN oe. 2 talhee  n Tongue yellowish. 
CBD | SEE aT ea pe te ee en (ee 66 22 | Tongue clean. 
FEMALE 
[Not in perfectly normal condition] 
| | 
RE OUND pile ete eee as cli esoce te 66 19 | Tongue slightly coated. 
i 7 68 . 21 do. 
oO 72 | 18 | Tongue clean. 
a ~ 60 17 Tongue slightly coated. 
Ww 66 | 17 do. 
B 70 14. Tongue somewhat coated. 
D 66 16 Tongue slightly coated. 
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III. Inpran Aputrs—Continued. 
TaBLE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos 
(2) APACHE 
. MALE 
Pressure. Pressure. 
Record no. Age. | Right | Left oo Record no. Age. | Rignt | Left Bees 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 30 to 40 years 
ORa Tae et eras D5" 58.0') 45,0 Pe 82.0.1 cine, meee eens 40| 35.0) 35.0 | 25.0 
ou ee Oe ee 25 lhe =35. OU ae 34). balee DS. 0s 252 ee eee eee 40| 47.0| 49.0) 30.5 
Gotan Nee er 20 ee ABAD tl 43) ONO 750) Nod ene een 40| 39.0] 35.0) 25.5 
TS Aree 28 |e 80:15 ee A2).5iN © 27 Ol} eta ae en 32| 50.0| 47.5] 32.0 
bps eee 26 255; OW) ec 4710 ee 38s 0 NSO ee eee 35| 42.5| 45.0} 27.5 
Me es tors Pe BE D4 Ve 4205 laud Oay 24:0)|| aati eee 35| 47.5] 41.5] 33.0 
1QRSee se te eee 27} 42.0| 40.0] 31.0 ——— 
Thee ee ON ARE 28; 43.0| 39.5] 32.0 Average...... joetee 43.5) 42.2) 28.9 
Loa Se ct be Ta HORDE | PO Aba Brlia TS Ble 0 Minit =e 85,0.) - 90:0 ieee 
1a ee ea teaice a | 26] 30.5] 325] 23.0 Maximum..../.....- 50.0; 49.0} 33.0 
dba sr best ae es 24) 42.0; 355| 29.0 
omer) cots ee Se 25| 53.0| 43.5] 31.0 
eee ee ees 25| 45.0) 41.0! 26.0 Age: 40 to 50 years 
se a ee 28| 49.5| 50.5] 32.0] 
1g BA Sent, tag EE 28| 51.0| 51.0| 30.5} ai 
Ps So 30’ |) 2 450:0,3) ie de “5 aie 135 409 inal oe ee ee eae A 45| 48.0| 47.0] 30.0 
OD Ree aa bese 26 NASAL, 5 iis, S30. Oily 24100 || de eer g 45| 47.5] 47.0] 27.0 
OG he eet eee 2B nee 52:0), ee 48. 5 ie 84:10) || ioe ts See eae 45] 37.5| 345] 25.0 
29 1. 2.5855 clea! Oules +85: On| MG see een ae 45| 41.0] 43.0] 22.0 
27, er 40- 03 en: Ola 20s Oui 25 eres | 50] 28.5) 33.0] 18.5 
23 les 200s 51015 lke 33°01) 08 eeeae 45| 48.0] 46.5| 26.0 
301 425i 40).01 9 264011030 eee 45| 30.5| 32.5] 22.0 
24} BLS | B10] 33.0 4l.22...20. psd 50} 35.5] 31.5] 22.5 
28 \) 445, 0, |e 450th ||| 4d meee ee ok 50} 340] 29.5]. 24.0 
60 637.15 1) ae 33) Ol 25.0" | 45 eae eee ere 50|| 24°0'| 23.5 | oatae 
MRR roto DB cas 5 Hee AT Oi aes! Ol ed Tee ee ee 45| 445] 45.0] 32.0 
Ape Pipe igs 30| 45.0] 42.0] 33.0 —— 
fe eR hr 6 405] 43.0] 260 Average......)...--- 38.1) 38.0) 24.2 
Abe rel yes noe 28 51.5 49.5 30.0 Minimum. ...|...... 25.0 24.0 28.5 
Ag te tar et. A re 24 46.0 49.5 30.5 Maximunis- 22.22 48.0 47.0 32.0 
LONE en ks 28| 480| 42.0] 32.0 
Bf) Sper eo a Le yee 27| 47.0| 440] 315 
Age: 50 to 60 years 
Avorage.:..-c\sesees 45.8 42.9 29.8 
Minimum... Js.=:-. 35. 0 32.5 23.0 
Maximum....|...... B85: VierS20 5 Ol 'Sbu a eee ee | 55| 40.0| 380] 285 
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TABLE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 
(a) APACHE—Continued 
FEMALE 
Pressure. Pressure. 
Trac- Trac- 
Record no. | Age. | Ricnt| Left | tion. Record RO, Age-| Rignt | Left | tion. 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 30 to 40 years—Continued. 
| 
53 26 31.0 31.5 16.0 Gh Sow saee essen ke 40 29. 5 30.0 18.0 
Be Hawn sen seen. 28 SLO || 32.0)" 22.0 Average......|...... 6.9| 25.4} 17.6 
BO noone vanes Pope Pt ae t= 21-0 Minimum....|...... 17.5] 185] 10.5 
eee reas eee org ree Maximum....|...... 33.5] 30.0] 25.9 
Cee renee. we 24 25.0 28.5 19.0 iF is 
Prime se Sou see 28 24.0 23.0 20.5 Age: 40 to 50 years 
Giepet epee od Mes! 26 18.5 21.0 15.0 
ieee ee a: 24 25.5 97.5 AMES On mee eee ee ere 50 27.0 23.0 13.0 
Tlaeee aes | = ee faa 23 27.5 28.0 Dea Ocenmearas. ete 45 20.5 22.5 23.0 
nv peeeeicrners ne! OSHESOONO IP COOCE. ao Oil ioueeckiee wees oe ce 45)| —27-0)|| 25.6)" 19h5 
oe rss NS 24 26.5 22.0) 1950): ee ek ec US 45 22. 5 21.5 16.0 
RE Ree eth 25 25.5 23.0 AN Oui lttOee anes ele ase ee 50 23.5 26.0 18.5 
—— Oris Ae ces tal 45 23.0 21.0 13.0 
AVerage....c2|.- 028 26.8 25.8 19,6 
Minimum....|...... 18.5} 21.0] 15.0 Average... .-2|.2.202 23:9) mereer Ss nL Iae 
Maximum....|...... 8230)" 3250". "23:0 Minimum..:.).....- 20.5} 21.0} 13.0 
Maximum:-2.i2. <2: 27.0 26.0 23.0 
ee ye | eles 
Age: 30 to 40 years Age: 50 to 60 years 
SO MOSIEO Lo 6 |S aGip ||| O2-s caete- ae c0 os 60} 17.5] 155] 12.5 
33 28.0 27.5 17.0 he ot ee saae 60 17.5 17.5 21.0 
fn 38 27.5 29.0 23.5 | Una nee ee ee 65 14.0 12.5 12.0 
VME te ts, 40 33.5 29.0 BAIN IU sae ecenos scee Ceres 60 19.5 17.5 16.5 
58... -- ees eee 35 29.5 yanB 15.0 | AVOTARC. 5 o— lonc eck 17.1 15.8 15.6 
OL... ee esse eee 38 17.5 20. 0 17.5 | Minimum....|.../.: 14.0 12.5 12.0 
63... -..- 2-2-2 22++- 40 48,5 18.5 14.0 Maximum....|...... 19.5 17.5 21.0 
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III. Inprian Aputts—Continued 


TaBLE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 
(b) PUEBLOS 



















































































MALE 
Pressure. Pressure. 
Record no. Age. Right | Lett | oe . Record no. Age. “Rignt | Lert oo. 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 30 to 40 years—Continued. 
cee swe eet 24 35. 5 38. 0 19.0 ai eee 40 | 42.5 41.0 26.5 
4. oe 2. esses eee eee 23) 50.5 | 440) 240) 99 . at A 2 331 46.0] 44.0] 26.5 
ak 2 oan tele sein saya 24 51.0 50.0 27.0 
Ober econ Soke aces 28 58. 5 54.0 29.0 AVOLAE Cs oa] ss 6 ae 43.4 89.1 26.7 
LOLs Bole ec eek eae se 26 48.0 41.0 30.0 Minimums. 23}e2-s< 36. 0 29.0 20.0 
Peas Soke «ace estos 30 38. 0 35. 0 18.0 Maximise oelec ses Hanoi a MOsee 30.0 
P42 Soe. acetine Sais 25 28.5 28.5 15.5 = 
A eve ets ee 23| 45.5 | 42.5| 240 
Tee ee a Oe 24} 435| 30.5] 28.01 eee 0 LOY ears 
DL oats eb mke cons SEE 30 32.5 32.5 16.5 
Oe ie Se Reed 28 44.5 43.5 26.0 || Siok doh. Baie area ae 45 | 43.5 41.0 22.0 
DOR RE LX satis ah eae 25 42.0 36. 0 27.0 ek OF ae Seok nes 50 42.0 40.0 23.0 
BOM es eee 5931 95:0 lle sais bul 2I0S Neary cme ee a een ad 45) 31.5.) 26s5') 21800 
Ae irate c js sis wtaintene 29 44.5 39.0 20/0: H 16 oi ee he eee 50 29.0 31.0 25.0 
BO sewer ee cae seee ee 26 35.5 32.5 22) Os) Odie ee eee eee 50 39.0 36.0 24.5 
ables erste sk oa acetal 28 42.0 37.0. 20. Oi "39° Gy Air ee 50 32.5 32.0 17.5 
Bl Mee Seiad siege eae 29 46.5 43.0 QAO An geek 8 TEA ow cree ss 50 33.0 40.0 21.0 
ay serie: asa Sees ite 28 26.5 26.0 16.0 3h So ole rae a eo 48 30.0 30.5 22.0 
BOS Acer as etclaxctee ee 30 45. 0 45. 0 QTdON 44 ee eee Lee se 45 35.0 32.0 21.0 
See eee eae eet 28 42.5 36. 5 24: ORI SIMs eee ee ree ona 45 39. 5 39. 0 24.0 
SO ete elas ee aaa 30}. (?) BALOETORO Go ee ae we eee 45| 36.5] ~37.0) 25.0 
| SOs a ics tocietem eed 50 35. 0 29.0 20.0 
A. VOTALE's oetes |e ccs = | 41.8 88.9 Bone 
Minimum ....|....-. | 26.5} 26.0] 15.5 || Averagese ce \s=ece 95.5 | $4.5 21.9 
Maximum....|.....- 58. 5 54. 0 30. 0 Minimum ....|...... 29.0 26.5 17.5 
Maximum. -}.-.2-2 43.5 41.0 25.0 
Agé: 30 to 40 years 
OUP RS AS arden, 40 |= 36.0 | 33.0] 28.0 Age: 50 to 60 years 
Betrciies acer enae _ 30 42.0 36. 5 24.5 
Poo wate cites s neem 35 41.0 38.5 205050 Le cae cte noe 55 28. 5 26.0 WEP) - 
AG opener nses 40 40.0 34.0 25.0 || 20.. k Bate Meee eee 52 34.0 31.5 17.0. 
oie sak , 32 38. 5 34.5 28.00 25. dacewaae meee aa.5 55 31.0 30. 0 16.0 
nae 40 51.0 41.0 280 2a Be Soe wate a= 55 35. 5 33. 5 18.0 
24... 37 39.5 29.0 QT AON 40 oor eee oes ae a 55 38. 5 33.5 22.0 
OAS an 36 53.5) 58.5 26. 0. 65 18.0 15.0 13.0 
Blase 40| 39.5| 37.0} 23.0 60} - 29.5] 23.0) 16.0 
SVM ee coe eae oct 35 52.0 45.0 25. 5 60 29.0 24.0 15.0 
Ue eas 3 as mame 32 52.5 43.5 25.5 60 28.0 26.5 17.5 
A en ceca eae 32 41.5 41.5 25. 0 
AR eee Cee 33| 43.5| 40.5| 26.5 Average.....|.--.-- 30.2| 27.0} 16.4 
Gee ee RSE SS 35| 40.51 30.5. 30.0 Minimum ..../...... 18.0| 15.0) 130 
QE te ain ey 39 38.0 33.5 97.5 Maximum. ..|-.0n0. 38. 5 33.5 22.0 
1 
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III, Inptan Aputts—Continued 


TABLE 7. Tests of muscular. strength, in kilos—Continued 


(6) PUEBLOS—Continued 
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FEMALE 
Pressure. Pressure. 
Trac- Trac- 
Recordno, | Age.| Right | Left | tion. PItOnE DO: es ABC. Rene Lett >) tHon. 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 30 to 40 years—Continued. 
| | 
| | | 
s Biocmsseer sane: RR Pe eng eee | 35} 21.5) 21.5] 19.5 
Boe nanan nnee enna ee Pas sree ree i AO eg Wepa83|0 23/5 sss) |etaz0 
Bene Mee eee NOR 95-5.) 29:6 | 1620 | 
Diesen oss Ee 27| 20.5) 180) 15:0 Average.....|......| 20.9| 20.6} 16.2 
ies sereiek 25) | 26) 19.0} 16.5} 13.0 Minimum ....}...... 17.5] 16.5] 14.0 
OZ ene neat ee 294 21.5) 24.0 14.0 |, Moxa mumeeas ee oe 24.0; 24.5) 19.5 
Cae eo ee te 28]. 25.0] 23.5] 15.5 | | 
BOM Baad. ms rae 27| 25.5| 255] 17.0 
Hires pete Ae DEN O75 |nle24-O) |) 13-0 Age: 40 to 50 years 
iP erg ba be 1 .29))5 92" 0\) 19. Bilss 1650 
ot eae z : oe oe ere taeee hs | 451 205] 205] 120 
ees Beers ors a up i, See bec sea tees hn 45| 24.5] 20.5} 15.0 
Beas or 5-2 s ee ae C3) heen | 50] 25.0) 235] 155 
a diate 5 Fo “ Bioline 6 Bt ices tana, fe | 45|° 24.0! 21.0] 13.0 
Bee ret Ale g 2h ; Pee tie70 50} 20.0] 17.0] ° 12.0 
Average..... ee 24.9| 2291] 16.8 | 45} 20.0) 20.0] 14.5 
ee RaGre task Ee oe a Average.....1...... 22.3| e.4| 18.7 
Se aan aati Seca ; : es Minimum ....|...... 20.0! 17.0! 12.0 
Maximumessciecece. 25.0 23.5 15.5 
Age: 30 to 40 years 
Age: 50 to 60 years 
40} 17.5| 165] 145 
Sa ONO | 18.5 ee 1400 
SOMES Oe 240i) eT SiON b4. ceeen eee es re | 55| 17.5| 160] 12.0 
AGU eerOLO Ea 1805: ("IDIOM G Ounce = eee ee | 60| 225] 195} 13.5 
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III. Inpran Aputtrs—Continued 
TaBLe 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 
(c) HOPI 
MALE 
Pressure. | Pressure. 
Trac- Trac- 
Record no.” | Age.) might | sLett| tion. Record no. Age.| Right | Left | tion. 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 30 to 40 years—Continued 
| 
Diwan ne oy Oe, Sey 26) 74225 4|( 795.0) lien 3050) 4a ee eee 32) 44.5] 35.5] 22.5 
Ga eee 30 sl tO alee39s5 lam 255 Oi] r4r7eee te ee ea 33] 41.0) 36:5 | 2780 
HOSE ese 25ule “A0S0j OTe Olle S2504l (cae eee een ane 38° 86.0) -31,01]) (2485 
I Sieh tees dil Rees 25-4 40:0 | 87-0) lint 20:04) O20 3 Geet ees eee 40 | 35.0] -29.0] 23.0 
ANSEL ey see tan ae {| 26.4 129,0')-., 8% Ou) ~/26..0i1) bate! oak eee tna a 33| 35.5] 39.5 | 20.0 
US cA aBoe eS a, oe gee PSN eG) || Sees |) Peis || oS SS eee 
Gin kh oko 28} 39.0 33.5 26.0 || AV.CRAE Coe) te all aie ile 40.2 35.1 26.3 
i setae Ane ‘26 | 39.5| 36.51 29.0 Minimum....]...... 1 83:5: |/ 25,0 14 2080 
ASAP) Fae pita th aes Si 30 38.5 88.5 25.0 Mi ayxituna wna eyes | 47.5 45.0 32.5 
Di Seine ee hae Me 54s 26.| 42.5) 42.5) 98.5 || < 
Doreen ty ate Q7alee 4140 lee Onoal een nO Ager a0 Loboredie 
Dera Vote a ee 24] 40.5|. 37.5} 24.5 | 
Rieeee een ten Nee 30] 41.0] 34.0} 24.0 
SoM ee oe as 28 25.0 20.0 19-5 || WO zero chee eee 45 40.0 36.5 25.0 
ST hs So eis Re 27 43.5 40.5 3950 Wea wen vte neeeaenoece 50 33.0 24.5 19.0 
DOVER ML Ra, Soi Ar | . 6 36 0 37.0 OS Bal OO move ie eee see eet 650) 34.0 31.5 19.5 
SO ae ee keene 28 | 51.5] 44.5 | 34,0 |] 35--.-----...- ---| 43] 35.0]. 32.0] 22.0 
AEs e te ee et eh 25 43.0 40.0 ONO WSO seecace er eanete ne 50 34.5 23.0 23.0 
Astana Od Yet A 6 56.0 BOs Bully STAB IW Oleta< case seer ea | 50 34.0 38.0 25.0. 
AGED Se ad leet D7 gle SOF 5 eS 0V enol 0 | Tale en 
| ver mean 85.1 | 30.9 26.3 
sige eer Be sais 27| 39.0] 33.0] 26.0 z aaa e Rie m ; 
BAR Romero: 30| 47.0| 42.0] 25.0 sfc ana 0 eo ee 
Boers LEY? anew el 28| 35.5] 32.0] 27.0 Fe a etc : ; 
Gah eeat hae ean od 25| 55.5) 46.5] 35.0 = = 
Oe eae eae en t's 26 48.0 41.5 25.0 | Age: 50 to 60 years 
COR ee: oe 235 ray ON muse ou SIO 
Average. o-.--|-<e.2< OTS GRIS7. 3 Ges S7e Ci al ere ee 55| 33.5] 28.5] 23.0 
Minimum. s 3) oa. 02 25.0 20.0 12.5: hl! oa teres Seen oa 60 34.0 27.5 22.0 
Maximum. ...|)...- BGO err S2e Baltes yea, -ere eek me a 60| 32.5] 22.5) 22.0 
60)||= 2895 |p oo70 vie asn0) 
Aeeio4e 4 veers 60 | 42.0] 36.0] 22.0 
60 | 31.5]. 23.5] 20.5 
55» 30:0) 225.0) e ma oxo) 
Seen esaeee see set her Oo eee CeO neo... 8 320 Ot 5) eee ene ed 60} 29.5] 29.5) 19.0 
ere 92) |e de Oy peg OO Zo .0 pape ee 55] 31.5| 26.0] 24.0 
Be... esses esses 8 reo. une lye 22.01 Aopen ee 56 I) 35.8) 1260, | 2205 
pete cheno baey eae ek cee gO BINS a ee DO | 60} 36.0] 33.5] 422.0 
Be ereeteetare cies shia To 35 41.0 39.0 32.5 BO Air: ont ees | 60 24.0 25.0 14.0 
DO ema: Sep eaoeds 40| 42.5] 87.0] 31.0 ; 5 a 
Dee Me Een 35| 45.5] 41.5] 25.0 Average: .9.0|t. ee 82.4) 287.1] 21.0 
DO ter eae ton ees 38] 35.0 | 31.5 | 23.0 Minimum....|...... 24.0] 22.0] 14.0 
SY Nee a 35 | 35.0! 25.5! 28.0 Maximum....|...... 42.0| 36.0] 24.0 
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IIL. Inpran Aputts—Continued 
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TABLE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 
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(¢c) HOPI—Continued 































































































FEMALE 
Pressure. | Pressure. 
Se Prae=2| {|= ee eae 
Recordno. | Age.| Rignt | Left | tion. || Record no. Age.| Right | Left | tion. 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years || Age: 30 to 40 years—Continued 
| ——— a 
Sty ee Se SRO oS le Tetou NRO sees see etwe nk eas | 40} 25.0] 21.5] 17.5 
Orn e- ose eens snes e 35.0 on 20:0 l| Average. ..... eset 24,9 22.8 16.2 
e SSE be kale eae o a0 a 18 Minimumics . o|occece 20.0 18.5 12 
Be ss tone ah oo ae aro Maximum. ...|. 33.0 31.5 21. 
BIE ee cla icin CBIy he SES es NO | Cvs 0) | es es ee Pa ean | 
see ese se Sess eh 2552 25 | 23.0 22.0 16.5 | Age: 40 to 50 years 
POeesa ec Shsacetaclses 26 26.5 23.5 14.0 - $$$ $$$ —_______ — 
(ES a ae ee 30 25.5 23.0 BOM Nakata exe Gack | 50 13.0 13.0 11.0 
(70 ee a a ES 25 25.0 20.5 RPS Gms Oi ania ha Ses } 45 82.0 24.0] 17.0 
Bb etme wk A a sain, 26 22.0 21.0 POCO Cian wanes coc = ceca! 45 21.5 24.0. |) (Tae 
PAVOVALO: << cc]. snus | 26.7 22.9 17.2 | Average. .....|...... 22.2 19.3 13.8 
MinimmM: 22). cccue 22.0 20.5 14.0 | a Minimum. 2). =e 13.0 13.0 11.0 
Maximum. .../...... 35.0 26.5 21.0 Maximum: ~/..-.2 32.0 24.0 17.0 
2 ae . Age: 50 to 60 years 
Age: 30 to 40 years = Se Penne 
Gu meted mares ree oUt 55 21.5 21.0 16.0 
. 2 
of eee SRM DTN | rE DAE Oe eth a ~~ es Pabst cig meat sas 
ee 8 Seder as.0. |! -omBi 17:0 1) S8ac* = -2Fs-----= 2-5 ata pees au ae 
he Ndi OME ES | me RSE Cr Gh ss es rage ees 
Pome kad. 35 22.0 20.5 Tee Oe a eames a= a oa ei * 
ERT ee Sh 95 38 22.0 21.0 14.5 SU Rfatetat raresc htskcrstaaaatete * 22.5 eS 15.5 
eee irtler =" 39 33.0 31.5 18.0 BOA ayatona ataletaraiw nls os 55 24.0 23.5 19.0 
Benge agers e=*- pee ee toe Average......|...--- 22.0| 20.5| 14.6 
B84... -20- 2.22.22 eee 35 24.5 21.0 16.5 Minimum....}...... 20.5 18.5 11.0 
SEAR ee ek eee Maximum....|...... 24.0] 23.5] 19.0 
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TI. Inpran Aputts—Continued 


TABLE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 































































































(d) ZUNI 
MALE 
Pressure. | | Pressure. _ 
Record no. Age. Right | Left sae | Record no. Age. Right | Left Bie 
hand. |} hand. | hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years | Age: 30 to 40 years—Continued 
| | oy | 0 
241 40.0| 40.0] 26.5 | Sic cen ae eee v-| 33) 36.0] 340] 19. 
26)!" 4355)/\eh 389.0] 26.57) (boa eee eee 36} 28.5] 28.0) 21.5 
25) 36.0) 31.0) 23.0, : ! 
96 | 37.0 | S305 |! 24.0 |] 582+ eee aeee ee 32 38.5 | — 35.01) 275 
ob) 37g Wri 4e 0:0. DOs ee 38 40.0} 37.5 | 25.5 
a 35.0 Bei). 20.8 AVEDagerseee ts. cee | 88.6 35.1 24.8 
20) 28:01 #3 i 28.0 Minimum....|...... | 28.51 97.0] 19.0 
Sep HOO, oe O ea, Maximum ...|...... | 50.0] 43.5 | 37.0 
2 | 43.5| 39.5] 30.0 ; 
29! 47.0) 46.0] 32.0] 
30 42.5 37.0 26.0 | Age: 40 to 50 years 
. 28| 43.5] 34.0] 26.0 | a . = 
93.) (<40°5 |) 28-0" 26-04) Git 2 ee ea Y | 45) (2) | 32.5] 22.0 
30.15 27,0 e240 ~ S200 tai, Sailer | 45| 51.5| 46.5] 30.0 
28: 23080 wae SBR cooky oes Oli iSPgt ke eect ce ee tot BO} () 28.0} (2) 
291° 41.0% B70) 27.0 Woy. ee a 45) 44.0| 42.5] © 97.5 
30-1 36.0} S590); 22.6 Woo et aces | 50} 3951 93.0| 245 
30" 1 39. Ollises 36204] e152 Mt 31 ee ee 45 | 38.5 | 32.0). 21.0 
26} 35.0] 35.0} 26.0 34.0. Acosta | 45} 44.0 |. 36.015 S780 
28 { '38.0] 370) 29.0 ll 36... 2.28. ees | so! 31.51 99.01 925.0 
2%] 51.5| 42.0] 31.0 | 35.0| 30.5] 20.0 
29 | 41.0] 38.5] 24.5 | v 33.5] 31.0] 21.0 
28] 42.0] . 41.0| 25.0} | 
2) 44.5) 41.0) 27.5 | Oe T\. (She aera 
30| 43.0] 39.0] 30.5 | 81.5 | 928.0) 200 
jetta  eeanees, | 51.5| 46.5} 30.0 
Average .....|._...- | 41.5 | $8.2] 26.6 | 
Minimum. ...|...-..| 35.0 31.0 19.0 Age: 50 to 60 years 
Maximum ...|....-: 61.5 46.0 36.0, 
| 
Kwon se esso sees 100 eee | 554) 28:0') 27/018 = eneg 
ti: 6 Rae eee 55} 32.0] 23.0] 14.0 
Tan oka orem ee 55| 27.0] 28.0] 21.0 
Seger Weer ee ce deaee elle oat eit a ea 65| 27.0| 18.0! 23,5 
IOS Seer LSS 40| 50.0) 42.0| 37.0 || 4 eo! 27.51 29.5) 480 
To Reprint 72 85 | 03420) les Si,5t 220 551° 4t.5 | 360 oEe 
A ae See ie aie 55| 31.5] 26.0] 15.0 
VAN Me tr Ba 38 | 44.0; 43.5] 30.0 551° 95.01 aie agen 
i eee oN oe 40| 32.0] 27.5] 20.5 56 | 98.6 98-01 ese 
33| 47.5| 38.5.) 35.0 B51--98.0.) 94.5 } aig 
32} 38.51 40.0] 25.0 Sone OHS a 
35| 37.0] 36.0] 19.0 Average. .... 29.3| 26.8) 19.2 
40} 33.0] 27.0] 20.0 Minimum. ... 25.0 | -18.0] 14.0 
35| 36.5| 33.0{ 22.0 Maximum. ..|...... 41.5| 36.0] 28.5 
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TI. Inpran Aputts—Continued 





TaBLeE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 


(d) ZONI—Continued 







































































FEMALE 
Pressure. Pressure. 
SS eee ES SSS a= 
Recordno. | Age-| Rignt| Left | tion. || Record no. Age.| Right | Left | tion. 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 40 to 50 years—Continued 
Been rn Sy 24] -24.0]. 18.5] 15.0 50} 20,0} 21.5) 14.5 
Re ee ete)? S OSuleen2bsOr | 230511 19.0 45| 24.0) 23.0] 15.5 
Beret kok So 30] 26.5] 25.0} 20.0 50| 21.0) 19.5] 15.0 
Fees ert ak hd 98| 33.5] 34.5] 20.0 Oi), 22.51. 2.08) —230 
epee re ott Stn 24| 27.0} 26.0) 19.5] 45 | 23.5| 25.0] 16.0 
Rote iether Las | 27| 30.0] 25.5 17.5 | [DR eee ee AB ie 2A. O)| 223°0Npe 1820 
a aera reer nel, eee me one ee BO), 22625." 24 Ohne tres 
aera res: Dr MOET eS 8 OLB X! lacy ah Pg 45| 27.5| 24.0] 20.0 
curate ip Lae eta ste 24.0 18.5 15.0 |} Cae etree 50 20.0 19.0 12.5 
Mastmmunt 5). cages 33.5 34.5 20.0 Sp aes SOC en 50 26.0 20.5 22.0 
- =| ke Re On 50| 22.0] 19.5 14.0, 
Age: 30 to 40 years ROO ese eer a2. 50| 20.0] 19.5] 15.5 
; ; Average. ....|..-.. 2.9 21.4 15.9 
66... -.--2--+-+++--- ee Se Minimum....|...... 20.0| 19.0] 12.0 
72.22.22 esse esse ee 33, 30.0) 27.5 | 21.0 Maximum. ..|...... 27.5| 25.0] 22.0 
MO ce ce eee as oe SoUEReT AONE RebsO 19.5 
Sees oie So alemeeosOu et 7sb)1 = 16,0 os 
Ber Sahoo AD WemtOsb ub) 27.0! 1" w1820) 
| Age: 50 to 60 
Sa ae ae 33; 19.5] 18.0| 15.5 | a ee eee 
Rb E ree Ree! B25\0 82255 | 2225) | 15.0 ‘ 
Wecape oof sot ct TSS ACS SaaS (Ce eee 85 | . 19.8 '\-., 21.5") 741.0 
Minimum....|...... AOr bates Lr OeW Ta OMWESsc me a6 2 ees eset axe 55| 17.0] 18.0] 10.0 
Maximum ...|.:.... 0 Ome ave ona 21s Ol COs eee nae eA 55.) (2) 19.5 | 10.0 
ts? ape Bbaly s24c5ulee 20501) elses 
Age: 40 to.20:years Average. ....|.....- 20.8| 19.8] 11.1 
i Minimum....|...... 17.0 18.0 10.0 
Goa uerree ses 50 | 23.0] 19.0] 15.0 Maximum . ..|...... PA Bilan 205. tans 
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III. Inpran Apuits—Continued 


Bw [BULL. 34 


TaBLE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 


(e) MOHAVE 






























































MALE 
Pressure. Pressure. 
Record no. Age-| Right | Left. rien | Record no. Age. | Rignt | Left ani 
hand. | hand hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 40 to 50 years 
es ee 261) £38.05|/ 9 S38bu).. -21..01||) sees ee ere 47} 47.5| 43.0 | 125.5 
ES es Be ae Tha 26 17923255) 2 S000] 419201 ea ae ee eee ae | 50} 39:0] 34.0) * 23.5 
Baa) hee tS a bt” AAO \-97 703) per enllaite 2 oee meel 50"| 42.8 | S755 ear 
oper, eee A | 29! 48.0 44,5) 3) 98: 0)|| ote ae Se 48 |. 35.0! 32.0] 180 
SO Soares eet | 26 3750.4) W205 alee O75 alba eee 45 | 32.0] 27.5! 20.0 
DSEe Res eee Pe aes | 25a) 48,55 |\o 42555] 82520 172k ee ee eee 50} 41.5] -31.0} 24.0 
Shee tect She tie Ash 44-051 S72 5a]. 0 BiNOaae. eee ee eek eee 50] 23.0] 20.0] 23.5 
= | BTR” S600: 93.5 ooo on, ee ee 45| 47.0| 41.0| 295 
AD Seah 8 nb ens OA A. Die S055 |S 31. Oth ATS UH | Site ee ened eee 50] 41.5] 340] 26.5 
MD ed See he -24\)) 4600.) ads b Oi an ok eee 50} 325] 30.5] 29.0 
AoE § eI ed | 26} 48.0] 390] 30.5 || : 
BRERA CO ik | 98 54.0 47.0 31.0 Averagex.2-2i<o-4 38. 2 83.1 23.7 
Se Minimum <2. c|2-2.22 23.0 20.0 17.0 
Average. ..... eoeenes 42.5| 87.4] 98.65 Maximum. ...|..._.. 47.5] 43.0] 29.5 
Minimum..._|__.... 82.5} 29.5] 12.0 
Maximum. ___}...... 54.0 47.0 31.0 
Age: 50 to 60 years 
Age: 30 to 40 years 
| 
DRESS 37s1) 5050! 1+ <4630t ¥ 30; Ou Seek pee a 54/ 29.5] 31.0] 23.0 
Ses Here ese S2UNe SBS ie 47. OUle BOSC | beeen ame eee ee BS) |) + 722.05) 20 9.0 
SEE apices! SBE AS Ib iY 2136/5 als 24 OOS eee eee ee 55, |) © 26.0 | “210, tone 
1 Peeeeeeor. ts AO) | (3220 4|p +30 OMe S40 IG Beare ee Gee 55] 27.5] 24.0] 12.5 
ost ee cl eal a AOE ASS e370 S4NQu TOs ony nee eae eas 55] 25.0] 23.5] 13.0 
rs ee ees en So Sha er 4805 pu 440 ON oe SO. 5. | SB e ee ee ee eee 55| 42.0] 30.0] 19.0 
DOM RECS Meret ttia I 32715 48; OF | F46; 5 ilo D3- 0a) a eet one ee 60.) 26507)" 19). 50) sees 
Sones Rees. ar S54) 4350! eeu S 7s te | pee 3. Olt] 44k eee 2 eae eae 55 S205 hs 12a moar 
Average. ..... Rao 45.9| 40.9] 97.6 Average. .....|...... 28.8| 24.8| 16.6 
Minimum... | aS 32.0 33.0 23.0 Minimum. ..-|...-- 22.0 19.5 9.0 
Maximum. ...|.....- 58.5 47.0 34.0 Maximum. ...|...... 42.0 31.0 24.5 
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Ill. Inpran Aputts—Continued 


TaBLE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 


(e) MOHAVE—Continued 


























FEMALE 
Pressure. : Pressure. 
Trac- a Lae 
preera ae, = AS Right | Lett(| tion. Eesogrd 10: -7 ARS) Right | Lett ul: tion. 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 30 to 40 years—Continued 
Pay seth tore tht Pee len ointaiohet tots I ae aac = 33) 20. Fill) 9 22, 0n 1 8a5 
$5. ~~ ----2-+-2-2-2- 30} 31.5) 22.0) 14.0 Average......|....-- 25.8| 21.8| 14.4 
59. -- 2.2.22 eee sees 26) 27.0) 21.5) 80 Minimum....|...... 15.0| 16.0] 120 
GL... 2-2. eee 26) 27.5) 25.0) 19.5 Maximum....|...... 30.5| 26.0| 185 
ame eee So 2 ew 25| 31.0] 29.5] 16.5 
Average. ......---+- 27.8) 16.7| 10.1 || Bese) toe) yonte 
Minimum... ......2 22.0 19.0 8.0 || 
Maximum.......... 31.5 | 20.5 | - 19.5 50 | 22.0) 22.5) (7) 


50| 22.0] 16.5, 12.0 
50] 19.5] 17.0, 13.0 
AG PA O| iG Fee 
45| 33.5| 28.0] 15.0 

















A5:\-26-6.) %23.5 | tes 
Riemer eS | 35| 26.0] 26.0-| 13.5 || “1------------------ 45) 26.0} 25.0) 18.0 
pee patie Ohana cyte Praca ia wi Wcestoeess ee ss-+- 50| 280| 22.0] 14.5 
54... sereccereeee | 40} 30.5] 240) 13.0 Average......|...... 24.9| 292.0| 18.8 
56. 22-22 222222-22-- 40) 20.0) 20.5) 17.5 Minimum....|...... 1 aes |S eS 
Bia ee eia mime 32) 24.5) 20.0) 13.0 Maximum....|...... 28.0| 28.0] 15.0 
RA Pe ta kk oe 36| 27.5] 220| 13.0 

RI ate anc coe 35| 27.5} 22.0] 13.0 eee Goto orscene 
ne 4o| 21.0] 20.0| 15.5 

fa 35| 27.5] 21.5] 12.0 




















OG see stank sinew selects 55 19.0 15.0 10.5 
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III. Inpran ApuLtTs—Continued 
TaBLe 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 
(f) YUMA 
MALE 
Pressure. | Pressure. 
; Trac- Trac- 
Recordno. =| Age-| Right | Left | tion. Record no. Age-| Right | Left | tion. 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 40 to 50 years 
} A | ‘ 

ee ee oe 24 47.5 43.0 S200 BLS eee eceeeee | 50 40.5 30.5 28.0 
ase: Se eet A 20) TRL St ABBSS Me 2720 ee eee eee 50| 35.0] 37.0] 33.5 
ieee see st UES He SOBs EBL I Ale Ofte 24-0 Mi ne eee ee 1" 45] 29.5] 25.0] 12.5 
Sieh ee ie | o7| 45.0 aes ous 2: 04) Re oe ewes 50| 345] 31.5| 17.0 
sie PRO a 25| 36.5] (2) TOUS Se © gale eee 45] 32.5] 285] 17.0 
16 pet ew AY 29| 585] 50.0} 325/24... 50| 45.0] 30:5] 27.5 
tes ee ee Te D5 W943 6 | rate ale OOS OU EOR se Geenaes Rene ake 47| 46.5] 32.5) 20.5 
GME coe ot. Tee D5 Me 6420). 341208 |pee23 010 ee 50] 47.0| 37.5| 24.5 
2). ee eee ho hal) Rabi Sui psIOneueI sO —— 
Diente a aN |. 96 A0-f ie aAALe 33.0 AVETAPO s: oa52| Se ceee 38.8 31.6 22.6 
aah ey | os! 3501 3201 15.0 Minimum....|.....- 29.5) 25.0) 12.5 
Tet, ae ea oe, 30 60.0 52.0 31.0 Maximum....|...... 47.0 37.5 33.5 
Te ae 27| 46.0} 40.5] 22.0 || — 

Average.....- [eae | 47) 40.9| 26.0 

Minimum....|...... S130) ee 8T0r |! mets! 

| 
Maximum ..--|.-...- 60.0 | 52.0 33.0 Age: 50 to 60 years 
Age: 30 to 40 years 

mes Wis es” eso HOorBE:O laeSBr See BING. | aoe eee 55 | 47.5| 40.0] 33.0 
NO eee eo 33\\: 484-051) 30:0. t0 6 2140) |G. eee eee ee 53| 46.0] 37.5| 31.0 
Lee sen BOs) MRSS | ara 05 |) 126. )ll ey ae tee ee 55| 42.0] 36.5| 32.0 
DS tie ee aoe BS W45s 5 Hi e400: 5: Ona essee ene eens 60} 29.5] 29.0] 13.0 

Average...... eee 47.0| 86.6| 26.9 Average...... ren M.8| 86.8) 27-8 

Minimum.......... 34.0} 30.0| 21.0 Minimum....|...... 29.5| 29.0] 13.0 

Maximum....|.....- 55.0| 40:0| 31.5 Maximum... | ee 47.5| 40.0] 30.0 
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Il. Iypian Aputts—Continued 
TasLe 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 


(f) YOMA—Continued 











FEMALE 
Pressure. | ; Pressure. 
; SS eS Sey Trae- 
Recordno. =| Age-| Right | Left | tion. Recordno. =| Age-| Right | Left | tion. 
j | hand. | hand. | i i hand. hand. | 
Age: 20 to 30 years } Age: 30 to 40 years 
: 
Aci IS eae) | 40} 320; 29.0; 180 
17.0 epee we to SS | 32} 2.0] 160} 50 














0 | ) ) 
22.0 | 19.5 | 85 Average.....|...... 26.0 | zs| 11.8 
| I i i | 


Age: 40 to 50 years 





: 
Fern et De 50| 23.0; 2.0] 15.0 





(g) MARICOPA 
MALE 





Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 30 to 40 years—Continued 








58.0) 49.0 5L5| 485) 34.0 
i h t 









































ae eo 30 | 0 | | 
ee fee 30; 45.0} 325] 40; 430] 39.5] 240 
eee hat | 40.5| 39.0 32| 46.0| 40.0| 30.0 
ee 29) 585 | 445 33} 4.5| 365] 19.0 
oe ae 23| 50.0! 445 3 42.0} 35.0 . 24.5 
BME NG 3 ao sna 30} 5L5| 30.0 | 50.0) 49.5) 365 
ee eer ens. 2 ee 299} 485| 445 38| 385| 355] 220 
eee ek | 251 40] 380 : 
pee ere eee Of ALS SEO eas Stee -- b= 44.9 : ey ae 
eee ena SF ee al) 270) aes he eS eign, EO 
PN ie le ee a ii ee Se 61.0 . 57.0 36.5 
Average __... soa a? 4i.i 
Minimum .... __._. ; 36.0] 27.0 hci seats 
een Eee | 58.5) 50.0 | 
50) 4.0) 345] 16.0 
Age: 30 to 40 years 30 | Fuca 35.0 22.0 
0) 4.0) 415] 31.0 
; be] 4| 43.0) 40.5] 210 
1.-.--------------- 38) 35.0) 31.0 45| 47.5| 4225] 26.0 
2 epee | = | a se 5 46.0 2.0 30.0 
ee Pee py ae | 435) 385| (7 
10 ee > Be ee 35 j 51.5 46.5 5 | 52.5 : 45.0 32.0 
MG ee 8S 0) 385) 340 : | | eras 
fe ee F* | 32) 46.0) 35.0 . Average...-|......| 45.5| $0.1] 2.4 
Pea ee ee | 40) 46.0} 36.0]. i eee ; 40.5; 345] 16.0 
ead eee me . © | = 57.0 ae eed 52.5) 45.0] 32.0 
i 
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III. Inpran Aputrs—Continued 


TaBLE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 


(9g) MARICOPA—Continued 
MAUE—Continued 








































































































Pressure. Pressure. : 
Trac- ‘ Ss ees 
Record mo. | Age. Rint | Lett 4 "tion. Record no: — | Age-| Rignt | “Lett | tion: 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 50 to 60 years 
Dee accscoaes scexhoe 55 43.0 36.0 23.0 | Pode cs cee tees see 60 34.0 30.5 22.0 
Deen pases «cae 60 47.5 35.5 25.5 | = >| ne 
Renee Tee 53 35.0 31.5 19.5 | eB veInSe Leos aloes 34.9 29.7 20.0 
dee ae ee 55 30.5 26.5 13.0 Minti eee eer 26.5 22.5 15.0 
(Dee ee 55 28.0 25.5 15.0 | Maximum....|..._.. 47.5 36.0 25.5 
AY (os erat at sre iets Pe Ie 60 26.5 22.5 17.0 | 
FEMALE 
Age: 20to 30 years \ Age: 30 to 40 years—Continued 
7 | | 
DANE ST: Bent O | pamel 20) tp iS areca eet oe 35 | 22.0 | 22.0} 13.0 
28 29.0 24.5 13.0 ||POOR sae to tert 35 | 28.0 28.0 | 14.5 
30| 34.0] 30.5] 20.0] | | 
30| 30.5] 25.0] 18.0 Average See eesleeoe. 26.1 | 24.0 | 14.3 
28 32.5 27.0 17.5 | OE EA She 21.0 20.0 6.0 
WIE eI Or 29| 28.5] 27.5] 17.0] Maximum... ./-...-- 2.0 ee | 20.0 
EE IAeon eee ase ese 29 23.5 30.0 18.0 
CS en eee 30 28.5 27.0 17.5 Age: 40 to 50 years 
CO ee eee ie aes Hoe a 30 30.0 27.5 15.5 
ees ae eee 8 F201) Si2koW PRO eran ere ae | alee 
Average......|5.--2. 80.0 27.6 17.2 59. - esses nese ee 50 17.0 15.0) (2) 
Minimum....|..... "| 93.5 | 24.5 |. 19.5 || S4-=---2---2--+---- 50] 15.0) 145) 110 
Maximum....|...... 37.5| 31.0| 20.0 || 99-------+-------+-> 4B if 21.04 1635 ine 
: 6%. ssbeeeee eeeseees 50 22.0 20.0 8.0 
Age: 30 to 40 years AVEraES cee Poe ar aa6 oe = 
Minimise so.|: 0. 15.0 14.0 oo 
Maximum....|..._.- 22.0 20.0 11.0 
24.0 25.0 17.0 
21.5 20.5 12.5 Age: 50 to 60 years 
24.5 21.5 17.0 
| | 
oa ; = : | a ; 2 ioc Fock tates | 55] 215] 185] 150 
a a 0 || Obert 55) (2105 |e 210) atone 
: : oe HC TES. eS eee S5ith  O°ONlmne 0 3: 
40.0 32.0 17.0 eet es : 
24.5 24.0 17.5 BVECLRSO ese alec cose 20.7 18.8 9.5 
23.5 24.0 13.0 Minimumins ic: a2 19.0 17.0 3.5 
31.5 27.0 20.0 || ° Maximum: -2.)) 5. 21.5 21.0 15.0 
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II. Inpian Aputrs—Continued 


TABLE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 

































































(h) PAPAGO 
MALE * 
Pressure. | Pressure. 
Record no. Age. “Right | ‘Lett eg I Record no. Age. ‘Right aes er 
hand. | hand. | hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years | Age: 30 to 40 years 
SHON MeSOAG |MmRLGRD EET a 33| 38.0] 30.0) 240. 
DAs OOVGN CoS Uul| e Gare emcee Ss | 40] 46.5|/ 30.5! 10 
Sabalagsdeoi). R2SCONl The ee: kee | 35] 45.0] 45.0| 340 
AS OMe ARO [ee STL ||| TOL. wees cae Se | 35| 40.5] 380] 32.0 
LOLO EM STAON Zo Ol a See ARE bye ae owe 40| 29.5] 32.0] 15.0 
AQ. Op meoSe5 |p OO Sail OL eh iat he hy 32! 47.0] 43.0] 280 
SOO MmeOuONPmiTeO N26. ee 38| 36.0] 42.5] 25.0 
$3.5) 320) 25.0] 27.00.00. | 40/ 280] 245] 12.5 
40 s63 eestor MBogh5 | GOR eet. i 88)}, © 43°57() 84.01) m93c0 
Mies: kay SV cas Oh eI cas: 35] 45.01 37.0] 27.0 
Sas ONDA NSS [MeO 7A0Ni| AHO eee a we 2 40| 48.0] 38.0] 32.0 
50.5| 46.0] 37.5 |—— 
37.5 32.0 26.0 | A VOLARO fas Sls ocak 40.6 36.9 24.6 
Saint oe Oho or Minimum....|...... 28.0} 26.5] 12.5 
cel Sela ois | Maximum....|...... 48.0] 48.0] 34.0 
Se oir: Age: 40 to 50 years 
46.0). 32:0) . 28.0 50| 37.5| 32.0] 23.0 
34.0) 35.0] 24.5 45|. 38.0] 33.51/* 18.0 
38.5) 34.0) 22.0 48| 32.0] 27.5) 32.5 
46.5 | 37.5] 27.0 46| 41.0] 310] 16.0 
$8.0 | 35.0) 26.5 45| 30.5] 42.0] 26.0 
44.0) 35.0) 22.0 45| 42.5] 31.0] 24.0 
42.0) 34.5) 27.0 50| 32.0] 25.0] 25.0 
32.0 | 29.0 | 24.0 50} 31.0] 28.0| 20.0 
44.5| 37.5| 32.5 
(?) 31.0] 23.0 | Average......|...... 36.7] $81.3| 93.1 
38.5] 37.5] 18.0] Minimum....)._.... 31.0] 25.0] 16.0 
40.0] 36.5] 24.0 Maximum. ...|.__... 41.0] 42.0] 32.5 
38.9 35.6 26.3 Age: 50 to 60 years 
26.5 | 26.0] 16.5 Boel A 
Maximum....).....- HemesOr Di 47.0, STS cas eae eke. 55} 39.0/ 335] 23.0 
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Ul. Inpraw Aputts—Continued 


Tasie 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 


(h) PAPAGO—Continued 



















































































FEMALE 
Pressure. | Pressure. 
—| Trac- : Frac 
Record no. Age.| Right | Left | tion. Record no. Age.| Right | Left | tion. 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 

Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 30 to 40 years—Continued 
Bima, ee ee | 22} 20.0] 21.0) 10.0 7bS oe ~35\| (2750'| 25:0 |) aa7e0 
Boer ae We ee ae ) SogNh 27265 ace 205i 1305) IN T6R a cee ee 35 | 30.0] 26.0] 13.0 
DURA oF ak a ast le SS0uil) 22820) 20. Onl 6s Cll 79 meee areas -----| 40] 21.0] 18.0 5.5 
Bea 5 ape awa ae 1 26.i\p828,0) 8220.) 2116305)) 80 beeen eeeeeeen ens 35 | -28.0 |" 21.5] 24.0 

Se BO Ret eS a sae he 2b ihee 25 eect coauestOnO =a) eee 
Rieter iss tak ot ke Sauhe Peeks | sa2.0 belies POISE RSs oe -ase $5.0) ela 
ee eee te | 95 20.5 | 20.0 7.0 Miglin 255 seeps 18.0 11.5 3.5 
RG tae oes hae ates 25.5 21.5) 13.0 Maximum. ...|.....- 30.0 26.0 24.0 
Games > Ween SE | 24| 23.0] 18.0] . 12.0 
D5 eQTAO NE e22sOnv e160 Age: 40 to 50 years 
30} 17.5] 16.0 9°57 || ea 7 . 
Average...... Cen | o3.7| 20.4] 18.2 | 45 |) 22.0) (2) 
Minimum....|...... 17.5| 16.0] 7.0 50) . 23.0) 16.0) 
Maximum...|...... 280hwc22ONes WOW. ao cae et a aang | 13.0) iad 
| | 78 oh NAPE aes Seen a 45 | 21.5 | 20.0 7.0 
{ ra 
: 30 to 40 years AVCTEgE: <2 occ) - 2-225 18.5 17.8 oniae 
Minimumiersssh. <-o02 11.0 13.0 7.0 
35 20.0 18.0 8.0 Maximum. 2 3.222 23.0 22.0 12.0 
33| 19.0} 185]- 8.0 
40 23.5 20.0 12.0 Age: 50 to 60 years 
32s 18.0 fA 5 7.0 
8) 27.5] 28.6) 12-01) gs us 55| 240) 19.0] 140 





40 26.0 23.5 11.0 
35 18.0 15.0 3.5 ot See 
40 24.5 20.5 13.5 Average...--- | aerate 18.5 | 14.5 8.5 


TL Si Sete ae ete 55 13.0 10.0 3.0 
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. 
TABLE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 
(i) PIMA 
MALE 
Pressure. Pressure. 
Record no. Age. Right | Left ee Record no. Age. Right | Lett ee 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 40 to 50 years 
os | re me as Ter ee Mt ke 50] 30.0] 31.0] 11.5 
. . SOA rae akon os Ww 45| 35.0] 30.0] 26.0 
aN eR SON ng Ce 50| 35.0] 29.0] 415.0 
Sede er bale ON 20M og 45} 41.0] 33.5] 25.0 
PAs eae OPN ZRO Ih gy) son 45| 40.5! 345] 23.0 
Palme oe Oe n2E. Bi agin 45} 31.0/ 28.0| 18.0 
Sollee 3 45| 30.5| 29.0] 20.0 
28 Peete is MOR oh | 45| 39.0] 36.0] 29.5 
Bede see OA OH: 83.0 gs ee 45| 38.5| 36.0! 30.0 
Braet CURRED HEN ROM! ag og 48| 38.0] 35.0] 292.0 
Pee Oe Olen I. Oui gim iy os 45| 43.0] 38.0] 927.0 
PON AR TRS AES B20 ge 50| 34.5] 31.5] 21.0 
De 34.0 Bar5il onsale ‘ 
-—_—— [sap i Averasaroa4 ale. os 36.3| 32.6] 2.8 
Average. .....)...... 41.7 | 36.5 | 24.7 Minimum....|_..... | 30.0] 280] 41.5 
Minimum... ./...... 34.0 29.0} 17.0 Maximitimenecitee.e- 43.0 38.0 30.0 
Maximum... 2ly.. 22. 48.5 46.0 33.0 
Age: 30 to 40 years 
Age: 50 to 60 years 
ene tee ee 31] 48.5] 38.5] 25.5 
Aap Fone 35| 4.5] 40.5] 27.0 
SEM Eee) or 40 Mime corbin (2905 15 Onl Gos oon tn oe os = 55| 340] 29.51 25.0 
SRE See eect: BON meeS4 OnluenS250i |) 2575/5 eee oe alae 55| 31.0] 27.0] 27.0 
se earn, AON eAOsOU cor OMe 25kanl Oe ee ee 60] 34.5] 28.5] 19.0 
iO}, 5 Se AOW A250) esa’ Oslen 1870 sl 60)! 2255) or 0 18:5 
DUCA es Same SUONlMmroesb |e 2950 Nase eet. ks 60] 38.5] 330] 240 
DEN Se Boys oo ae Sig Merson Met 7EO IN ECa2N0 I isee annem ee eB 55| 43.0] 36.5] 22.5 
DON so. SO ace Sle 286k =), - Al Gee ek oe kg 60| 19.5/ 185] 7.0 
Sane Sa ie 5m ero2 th) me 2955 |e MaO ull ieee ee 60} 19.0} 16.0] (2) 
Se ete SBul arte Oil SOsSilie SO/5i i) DR es 60] 27.5| 23.0] 14.5 
ieee maker 0S K~ ADM ans 7531 | S2sOiipe cote 0 20sec see. ee 60] 29.0] 22.5] 145 
eM he yi 32] 440] 38.0] 22.0 55] 27.5| 27.0] 15.0 
dae 2 Te 34] 43.5] 38.5] 23.0 55| 180] 17.0| 5.5 
AVverage..<.. 2.5.2... 40.7 35.0 OST Wee  WAVGLARE sea eek 2 28.7 24.9 17.0 
Minimum....|...... 29.5] 28.5] 15.0 Minimum....|._.... AO) SGKO EGE 
Maximum..._|...... 48.5] 47.0] 32.0 Maximum....|...... 43.0] 36.5] 27.0 
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TasLe 7.—Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 
(i) PIMA—Continued 
FEMALE 
Pressure. | | | Pressure. 
: —_— Trac- || lees | Trac- 
Recordno. | Age.| Rignt| Left | tion. || Record no. Age-| Right | Left | tion. 
| hand. hand. | | hand. | hand. ) . 
Age: 20 to 30 years | Age: 40 to 50 years 
Bil ghee eae | 27| 20.5] 16.0) 8.0) 5L.---------2-- 2. | 50| 160| 18.0} 7.0 
6 Ee eee | 28 | 26.0} 21.5) 10.5 |) 56-02-22 eee | 50| 25.0] 21.5] 106 
G8 feo.) oe eee | 23] 29.0] 19.0} 14.0 50| 15.5] 150) 80 
Gsak ans need 29} 21.0] 19.5} 10.0 50} 15.0] 15.5 6.0 
We ARO, | 25] 27.0) 24.5] 12.51] 50} 26.0! 215) 8&0 
Peg A ate 30| 23.0} 225] 120] 45| 20.5| 17.0| 90 
Re te ee x ee | 28] 19.0] 15.0 8.0 |, a 
| | Average =. 2el.sece 19.7 13k 8.0 
Average. .....|.----- | 23.6) 19.7| 10.7 iinet ree | 15.0) 150). 6.0 
Minimum....|....-- | 19.0] 15.0 8.0) Makinigen Sao 26.0} 21.5} 10.0 
Maximum....|...--- | 29.0] 24.5] 14.0 | j | | 
| 
Age: 30 to 40 years 
| 
Rimes aA | 40] 23.5] 21.5 | 10.0 | Age: 50 to 60 years 
ee eee 40} 22.0| 21.5] 7.0]] 
gies, Sees Serre 4o| 18.5) 19.5| 12.5 
ee ee ees, 35| 20.5| 22.0} 11.0 
eee ee 40) 16.5|) 185) 15.5 | | { 
Bh eens. Fs, a 40) 19.0} 16.0 5.0 | 9 saieetie ii ei 55/ 13.0 | 17.0 5.0 
Mite Rie See 35| 20.5| 19.5 70 |) B82 aoe at = | 551 20.0! 13.5 | 2.0 
Grae. sos: 2), 2 ae £0) 23.0 oi65 | 1B SS2 2 oe es 55 | isc | 1s | &0 
ieee! ae boas 351, 28 5: 19-5 9'0. I G4ot ae 55| 20.0) 17.5) 5.0 
Rie ee be ee Sa 2b By) 0350 sles 0s es eee ee 55| 17.0] 15.0} 115. 
AVOIASS oc.oohea se oe 21.1 19.8 | 10.9 Average..---|.-----] 17.1 14.9 6.7 
Minimum....|....-- 16.5| 16.0; 5.0 Minimum....|.....- 13505 11-5 2.0 
Maximum al ase So 25.5 23.0| 21.0 ee 20.0 17.5 11.5 
: | | | 
; i 
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TaBiE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 







































































(j) CORA 
MALE 
| Pressure. Pressure. 
Record no. Age.| Right | Left ti Record no. Age.| Right | Left hn 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 

Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 40 to 50 years 
Pence aon oe oe 28; 38.0 32.0 20.0 45 32.5 | 29.0 20.0 
eae ss. ey 26pbee soo 7 31.0} «20.0 50] 345] 28.0] 15.5 
Picea tale ipa eo ate 30 | 38.0 32.5 20, 5 50 31.0 20.5 23.5 
Quer esa a gine ete 27| 41.0 33.5 26.0 50 30.0 | 29.5 19.5 

ils 48 tee eee 25 40.0) 38.0 27.5 48 24.5 24.5 16.0 
Bee ee ob aes ee 24 40.0 36.0 21.0 50 34.0| 24.5 21.0 
PR te ar 22} 31.5 28.5 18.5 50 34.5 32.5 25.0 
oe ieee ee PO IS.OW Dinas... co: <.2<ce 45| 36.0} 32.0] 19.5 
iene 2 cb oan re ol 24 32.0} 27. ite Sto. WOW 30 ceca ace choke one 45 29.0 20.5} 12.0 
een ee oot Se aH 25 SONON ES Oune Sas Ol BOsnG ome clea 50 30.0 30. 0 18.5 
ee eat alias 3 22 33.0 ZO ON BETO AL ed erchower= Sas hae ds Dac 48 34.0 31.0 22.0 
Ge eae so sS.o se oo 22 OA MEISE ate F18.0)i|| Skene! aos eee 48 33.0 21.0 18.0 
ERE S12 <Sia\u ma 2 32.5 Shao EDO) Bones eee See eS 50 27.5 28.0 13.0 
RSs a, sain o> Sas, < 24 36.0 36.0 TSH Oh |W > ape tg a ih ee 50 36.0 28.5 | 19.5 
Ria yc baad | 24 35.0 26. 5 CUS SANE aD. See soe ames 50 31.0 26.0 17.0 

PM vepte ses is aaa se | 23 41.0 34.0 PAO AG mrcetiee co oanr coe we 50 30.0 21.0 (?) 
| Damen anes eee 45 29.5 23.0 12.5 

AVOTAEE.". 2. )ac..25 35.1 30.9 | 21.2 | Es 
Minimum. ...|_..... 28.5 22.9 13.0 Average....-|..2-.: 31.6 26.4 | 18.8 
Maximum ...|...... 41.0 38.0 32.0 Minimum =. .2|se..-< 24.5 20.5 12.0 
: Maximum...}......| 36.0 32.5 25.0 
Age: 30 to 40 years 
Age: 50 to 60 years 
Rea Se seas oe 33 36.0 27.5 19.0 1 | 

Spetiea S Sanciare cir 40 26.5 21.0 11.0 HT eotats eee ee eid aces 55 30.0 20.0 14.0 
Hi) 5 See pre aa 38 36.0 33.0 ZOcD i AOsonisco ease. Seek 60 24.5 12.5 15.5 
POR a ame este tt 36 41.0 38.5 25 Oui laces eee Seca 55 34.5 27.0; 17.0 
PRAT Ci re icy oye Oa 34 31.0 29.5 DEG Wietidiceate See oe eno 60 29.5 23.5 12.0 
RAPED ese ney cise as 35 (?) 25.0 WAEO pH 2d evecare eS 54 35.0 28. 5 23.0 
Boe ek pene ee 35 32.5) 33.0 PEON dee ate ee 60 30.0 | 25.5 | 15.0 
BU eee Soe eens 32 38.5 29.0 Pas Gast coe seen ek ke 65 29.0 26.0 13.0 
Be Mot Soa wcans <5 35 27.5 24.5 RZD aac ees ee ec Se 55 31.0 24.0 12.5 
ae | eee ——— 
Average -. 2. 2|is22.- 53.6 29.0 20.1 "AVOERSOS 2s Olsen oe 30. 4 23. 4 15.3 
Minimum....|...... 26. 5 21.0 11.0 Minnnum—s lo. s.5- 24.57} 12.5 12.0 
Maximum...|......| 41.0 38.5 27.0 Maximum. ..|...... 35.0 28. 5 23.0 
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(j) CORA—Continued 








LL. 34 



























































FEMALE 
Pressure. ; Pressure. ? 
7 0 ernie es rac- 
Record no. Age. Right | Left ho. | Record no. Age. Right | Left tiont 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 30 to 40 years—Continued 
30 | 20. 5 19.5 1530 il jepcco-2ee cee eee 40 19.5 15.5 10.5 
20 27.0 26.5 18.0 i J. en 
25 21.5 29.0) 9.0 AVOTA GC he ee: class= 21.0 18.7 7.0 
g 98 19.5 17.5 8.0 Minimum@eet |e seeee 19. 0 15.5) 4.5 
| ears Maximise. eee 24.5 22.5 10.5 
VAViOLAL Cet etarets sees 22.1 al.4 12.6 
Minimum....|......| 19.5] 17.5] 8.0 Agacca) toaoweee 
Maximum ...)2....¢ 27.0 26.5 18.0 
425 1. eames wate 50 18.5 15.0 | 7.5 
Ota c st eeateeeemerae 45 29.0 33.0 15.5 
Age: 30 to 40 s 
Be oe see pies whee Sate 45| 21.0} 20.5] 11.5 
| , gAverdge.s..cclicscee 22.8 22.8 11.6 
Woes gsSeec chesex | 35 19.0 18.0 6.0 Minimum’. -2lbo asec 18.5 15.0 | aD 
Dee teiaioe Came ocak | 32 24.5 22.5 4.5 Maximum. -.)|. ----. 29.0 33.0 15.5 
(k) TARASCO 
MALE 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 20 to 30 years—Continued 
Unease os oa eee 30 32.0 21.0 LS SONW Bbc iers artes dt aleta oeiake 23 33.0 29.5 19.5 
NOR setee Eine aces 25 29.0 26.5 L565 Wi SO sarisk eer aici 2 24 30. 0 30.5 20.0 
ee erera hs ston Secicryiele 23 31.5 29.0 13 ORT, sir eet ee te 26) 31.5 27.0 16.0 
ae ere ee clare eer ints 24 32.5 ome 33. 0 24 34.5 28.0 20.5 
LO ee ics ris ee 27 40. 5 33.0 25.5 Ble 2b ee 4256 35.5) 21.5 
POR Sep axes goes ete cisp 24 33.0 29.0 23.0 2639.5 30.5 17.5 
OS ofc = tate 27 32.5 29. 5 26.0 Dale 4055 40.5} 23.5 
We Soc eee eee 30 39. 5 36.5 26.0 28 37.5 27.5! 20.0 
Dee eee aged ocees 24 37.0 28.0 17.5 23; 32.0 29.0; 14.5 
DOM eee jax eietee 26 38. 0 27.5 5.0 25 34.5 28.0 10.0 
SO ea eee ese idee cae 23 35.0 32.5 17.5 30 41.0 40.0; 31.5 
Slee eee es se ee 22 38. 0 30. 5 25.5 ha | we 
2 Rane! sd uh oy 24 33.0 30.0 25.0 AV CTASC os oa)2 <a 35.7 31.0 20. 2 
SOM Be eek 24 44.5 43.5 28.0 Minimums. 2 |5=-17 = 29.0 21.0 | 5.0 
33.0 




















RAL ewer eta +2 | toe 26 (2) 32.0 16.0 Maximum: 22-5. 2.2 44.5 43.5 
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MALE—Continued 
Pressure. - Pressure. 
R : Age. Sa , 5 ies 
ecord no ge. Right | Left | tion. Record no Age Right | Left | tion. 
band. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 30 to 40 years | Age: 40 to 50 years—Continued 
1) eae ee ee, Bae 40 32.5 25.5 USO AD oer a yas oe oe 50 30.0 24.5 12.0 
ie ad Goto 5 oe 40 29.0 27.0 TaOUN DS = age ee sea Len “ 50 31.0 30.0 14.0 
omen esse | Sialeeeet Ollie 2320)" 1240)\ 28 eee eS 50) 24.0] 29.5] 18.0 7 
MUM ee Pea cnatas 33 31.0 32.5 17.0 | | 
BREW Abt SE 32 35.5 23.0 22.0 Average cae ete eto ae 32.0 28.6 16.7 
Ate tee oso Ne 33 40.5 35.5 23.0 | ee Sect eater o es 27.0 24.5 12.0 
AI SE See st pk 38 36.5 33.5 32.0 Maximum....|...... 34.5 32.0 23.0 
Peso rataig sas aa ase mis 34 31.5 28.0 17.5 
(AOFAPGle. 2 |s se. S206) 28-6. 18.8 Age: 50 to 60 years 
Minimum. -<.|...--- 24.0 23.0 7.0 
Maximam....|......] 40.5) 365) “920) ¢ | 55| 330; 20{ 20 
‘ : 15S eee BET IG | 65| 240] 180] 19.0 
oe La eaens Wee Bea Se | 60} 225] 17.0] 125 
l Ser ee tes | s8| 325] 245] 145 
Ae 45) 340) 280] I85iiig 7 es | 2.5] 180] 40 
A re at EG ds sre inte 50 34. 5. 31.0 18.0 | 
SIN A AS ratte atcha cal 50 33.0 32.0 23.0 Average: = 252). s20- | 27.6 21.3 14.4 
Pera coe keine ciatecte a 46 32.5 24.5 19.5 Minimum... i sacl 20.5 17.0 4.0 
a ed 50 | 27.0| 29.0] 13.5 Maximum... / Dee | 38.0} 29.0] 22.0 
FEMALE 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 20 to 30 years—Continued 
| | 
OE ce AeetR eres jctace oie os 28 19.5 19.5 DO OU as ae oa psa ata 26 24.0 23.0 riety 
Base ceeale scat 22s cls 30 25.0 21.5 BIO Payne ae Se een 28 14.5 | 10.5 1.5 
Spe he ee | 25 16.5 11.5 3.0 | | 
‘i 28 20.0 13.5 2.0 | env erse? seer ee leer eee | 21.1) 17.3 5.6 
Bee aes, 26| 21.0] 19.5] 60 ee eer |e AR 
Se a eee 30 28.0 19.0 5.0 | Maximum... 28.0 23.0 12.0 
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III. Inptran Aputtrs—Continued 


TaBLe 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 


(k) TARASCO—Continued 































































































FEMALE—Continued 
Pressure. ; Pressure. 
: ———SSSe | SSS a 
Record no. =| Age.) Rignt | Left-| tion. Record no. Age.| Right | Left | tion. 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 

Age: 30 to 40 years Age: 40 to 50 years—Continued 
eee | Beh i sete tac64(2 da"o onal leet eee eee 45| 20.5| 17.0] 40 
ec ek set een i 30M le Oso MeV 75 1 1220 ili ok tee neem avn 45) 27.0 | > 19.5 | 2 bs5 
1B So.5, See ase wees --| 35 14.5 15.0 QS Ng. aseee eee a eoeaea es 50 13.5 11.0 2.0 
Meee aes Sete |) <38"\)* 22507] 581980 9.0 oe 
ra eee a cer eae ie | 32} 22.0] 20.0] 9.5 rhea cacao 18.7) it Tae 
a ho ea es | 35 99.5 16.0 7.0 Minimum cjeace-« 13.5 9.5 2.0 

i 9 

Mi aya x et 32| 245} 20.0] 12.0 Maximum. 22.[+ 22+ fi 20 gS ARAB | bs 
Yee See 35| 25.0] 24.5 6.5 
Bf aecie aes eeos see SSiaezeso 16.0 10.0 

Steae deste opal aaet ats | 40 15.5 11.5 7.0 Age: 50 to 60 years 

AVOTALO:o2et alesse 20.9 17.4 7.9 
Minimum 2 on\lesseee 14.5 11.5 2.0 

Maximume® --\-. 22:5 25.0 24.5 12.5 60 11.0 7.5 1.5 

55 18.0 13.5 4.5 

Age: 40 to 50 years 60 14.5 13.0 2.0 . 

60 18.5 14.5 5.5 

55 14.0 13.5 4.0 
Deedee eee ton 50 14.5 9.5 2.0 

@isemecieecses tack =e 50 16.0 11.5 3.0 AVCTAL Coe ea|== 22 = 15.2 12.4 3.5 

Jiscmm ache osetecsnetis 50 22.5 16.5 2.0 Minimum....|-.-... 11.0 Td) Ls 

Eo cae astmaas ae seae se 45 17.0 15.5 4.0 Maxinituae . 32)..50% 18.5 14.5 5.5 

(l) OTOMI 
MALE 
Age: 20to 3 years Age: 2) to 30 years—Continued 

23 39.0 33.0 201.0. Oa oe re teeta stele 24 34.0 27.5 18.0 

22 33.5 |- 29.0 19:0 \A0w ee eee 28 33.0 30.0 17.5 

26 32.0 32.0 22. O WAS. cic cen cee Seems 25 32.0 29.5 20.0 
22); 26.0 24.0 11.5 

26 | 36.0 32.0 23.0 ee seeeeeleeeee 82.7 29. 2 18.6 

23 35.0 30.5 18.0 Minimum....|....--. 26.0 24.0 11.5 





24 26.0 24.5 16.0 Maximim=* <|5--- = 39.0 33.0 23.0 
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Continued 





TaBie 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 


(tl) OTOMI—Continued 

























































































MALE—Continued 
| Pressure. | Pressure. | 
Record no. Age. Right | Left | oe Record no. Age. Right | Lett | a 
hand. | hand. | hand. | hand. 
Age: 30 to 40 years Age: 40 to 50 years—Continued 
| | | 
Dates ete Sa Facet | 38 30.0 24.5 AN tree PON ao ei 50 26.0 19.0 7.5 
ee a ee hee 40| 39.0} 30.0 | 24.5 | | eae 
Sqr see see. ey 33 32.0 29.5} 18.0) BVOTALO sce. |b 2-2 27.7 | 26.7 14.8 
SOE Te Le) vag 34.5 34.0} 24.0 | Minimum #.24\.4-2- 19.0 17.0 7.5 
Oe Ne Oe | 35| 350] 340! 21.5 | Maximum....|...... 31-51] 8150) 9" 22.6 
BR same oe eG Sas 38] 380] 30.5] 27.0] 
Average......|...... 34.8| 380.4| 21.6 . Age: 50 to 60 years 
Minimum....|...... 30.0| 245] 145 
Maximum....|...... SOMSA UMEIT Ole Teese eee 7) gor) — 30.6 2s) (2) 
Ba ase ee ae 1 60 28.5 34.0} 21.0 
mat BY Rees cee 60) BLS) 26.5 : 11.0 
Oo eee pea | 59] 19.0) 23.0] 12:0. 
Age: 40 to 50-years TARA Oa de | 55| 280] (2) | a) 
eee sea) ore | 58| 33.0] 290) 155 
TiMRR eR ANA. Xoo Sow 60} 165] 15.0 5.6 
RAS Ee Sea on x= Sek 60 | 25.0 23.5 10.5 
eee a ece tena oe 50 (?) 22.0 | @®) re tee ste Ae on 60 | 21.0 20.0 5.0 
6. .-.....--- 2222+. peeps hn .ce ie Oir AO iaae  eee 60| 19.0) 220) 385 
suitcases Peg) ee. 8 S82 Ollie oe 56| 28.5] 215] 18.0 
ROGERS dots ~ os oe 50 31.5 31.0 21.0 || Sake oe ene 60 26.0 19.0 7.0 
DE oe ae sicnmoceal 50 31.0 27.5 SONOH (Taha ee Sate oe 58 26.0 28.0 14.0 
= fogs 2 * ‘ aa = ‘ BG ee end cas bs 52] 280] 22.5] 7.0 
| Pea , ‘ Bae ie aan eis ae 55 34.5 30.0 | 15.5 
7 RR ae TE 48 26.0 21.0 11.0 aR Aes ie a) 60 24.0 21.0 10.0 
96... --entess eee, ome a e0 Obs 280 aT ee 55 25.5| 200] 9.0 
Mens See eke oh Soa 50 19.0 17.0 11.5 a 
EN ee Samael 42 26.0 | 23.0 10.5 ANGTASC SS-26|sc0204 26.1 23.7 11.3 
BOR ee tenes m nna 48 31.0 27.5 13.5 Minimum.....|...... 16.5 15.0 5.0 
oa 28.0 30.0 15.5 Maximum....}...... 34.5 34.0 21.0 
FEMALE 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 20 to 30 years—Continued 
25 13.0 12.5 OOH Wes cones eee eece 25 23.0 20.5 13.0 
30 24.5 21.0 12.0 | ae a 
25 19.0 16.5 8.0 AV OLAP Olas. ceuaae 21.4 18.8 9.8 
26 24.0 24.0 10.0 Minimum 13.0 12.5 5.0 
30 25.0 18.0 11.0 Maa ITT enc es 25.0 24.0 13.0 
| 
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Ill. Inpran Avutrs—Continued 


TaBLe 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 
(1) OTOMI— Continued 


FEMALE—Continued 







































































Pressure. : Pressure. 
r : SSL rae" || —_—_—__—_—_——] Trac- 
Record no. Age. Right | Left | tion. Record no. Age. Right | Left | tion. 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 30 to 40 years Age: 40 to 50 years—Continued. 
Bis Seas eles aes aie 35 14.5 13.5 13. Ol Voce Sates seeerseae 50 15.5 9.5 5.0 
eer ee tet hiarns cies ve 40 11.0 8.0 nO NSS. cats teehee ean aes 45 14.0 17.0 5.0 
OFzcee Paa eee eae | 35 20.5 18. 5 SROMW\ Uz oye oes sete 45 24.5 22.0 11.0 
Boeri daswas ae 35 23.5 2155. 8:0) ll Wise cee eee eles 45 21.0 16.5 2.5 
a} $$] J] xe. 50/1720) ta, 5iemraO 
Average aia femme (re edule 17,4 | 15.4 Wea Viens see Ser 45 15.0 13.5 7.0 
Minimum see |eeene- 11.0 8.0 2.0 fo | 
Maximum....|.....- 23.5 21.5 13.0 A VOLA OC te cide oe see ey 15,2 6.1 
= J > Minimum.....|...... 14.0 9.5 2.5 
Age: 40 to 50 years Maximum....|...... 24.5 22.0 11.0 
©... 62-2222 e eee ee ee 50} 20.0) 18.5 3.5 Age: 50 to 60 years 
(Be aks til renee cee! 45 14.5 13.0 4.0 
Die asc eerinccc-e ame 50 17.0 12.0 5.0) a 
JON oe hee 2 te ae 45 18.0 16.0 10: Oni neers cece see | 55 16.5 12.5 3.5 
(m) AZTEC 
MALE 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 20 to 30 years—Continued 





29 26. 0 23. 5 20. 5 
30 27.5 18.5 12.0 
28 35. 5 33.5 27.0 
22 28.0 26.5 29.5 
26 30.0 30.5 20. 5 
28 36.0 30.5 21.0 
20 30. 5 24. 5 12.0 
25 37.5 27.5 21.0 


24| 27.0] 240] 13.0 
26] 27.5| 240] 26.5 
29} (2) 33.0) 22,5 
28] 29.5] 29.5] 20.0 
28| 29.0] 28.0.) 20.0 
30] 345] 32.0] 22.0 
28| 35.0] 32.0] 26.0 
29} 29.5) 245] 19.5 




















29] (2) 26.0] 20.0 agi 
30 32.0 25.0 18.0 ASVOIRE C2 sas e hae sce 31.2 er.7 20.7 
er . 
SQ ee ee, 24 36.5 31.0 26.0 Minimum 2. <|- 2.5: 26.0 18.5 12.0 


37.5 33.5 29.5 




















ao enter so 29| 30.5] 29.5] 16.0 Maximum....|.....- 
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IIL. Inpran Aputrs—Continued 
TaBLeE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 
(m) AZTEC—Continued 
MALE-—-Continued 
Pressure. Pressure. 
Trac- ; ¥ —| Trac- 
Record no. | Age.| Rignt| Left | tion. Record no. Age.| Right | Left | tion. 
| hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 30 to 40 years Age: 40 to 50 years 
| | 
ee oe MLD OOS EMD WE IOs < ce vio snp oe 50| 20.5} 20.0] 12.0 
een Eh eT Big meee TAP E22 bi tere '6 | 20ne oc Stoo oes az 45| 34.0] 315 23.0 
flee ete nse =e SOIEEDE. ON 28'B a TASH O00 22s 5. c5kcec ea 45| 20.5) 923.0| 417.5 
essen Bee 5s ATID Sep aieral | EOPNG |) G6 lll ee eee 45| 25.0] 19.0] 12.0 
eet A oe sia = BYRNE (0a esa tag | ot 50| 24.0] 16.5 7.5 
fiers eet ok a Bogimeso, Olln a SOLON (te 22. il|F45 cere. eee cl 45| 38.5| 35.5| 12.5 
Ee eee oat se | 36 mea Oem on Ole Aa Ollindo ee ee 45| 32.0] 21.0] 413.0 
Ree ae ee ea, 40| 30.0} 22.0) 110 | Boas ee oroes! 50| 26.5) 23.5] 13.0 
Petree. 2 40| 23.5 | 25.5) 19.5 |] 
24 | 49 | 97.5 26.5 15.5 . AS COLAC tal Note | 27.6 23.8 13.8 
4l | 35 17.0 18.0 10.0 || Minimum... .!...... 20.5 16.5 7.5 
a |! Sag bend 91°. 29.0 70 Maximum. ..-|...... | 38.5| 35.5] 23.0 
Ame RS os | 32| 25.5| 21.5] 10.0 - 
em ee | 35| 25.5| 23.0] 12.0 || Age: 50 to 60 years 
] } cr te 7 
Bie eres enon sano =e | 40} 21.5) 23.0 | 9.5 | Pi aa a oe eee 55 99.5 21.0 | 7.5 
50... 2. --- eee ee eee Wem fe bese ag MS een nas 55| 27.5| 26.0] 13.0 
DL. eee .- eee esse ee ee Op. 2B a 200 Wings es 55| 23.0] 21.5| 12.0 
: ae ee | 
Average wads . aie?! | 26,8| 23.9) 141 Average......|...... 24.38| 92.8| 10.8 
Scalia | 27.0) 185) 45 Minimum....|...... 22.5] 21.0] 7.5 
Maximum....}...... 35.0 30.0 29.0 |) eet 27.5 26.0 13.0 
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TaBuE 7. Tests of muscular strength, in kilos—Continued 


(m) AZTEC—Continued 







































































FEMALE 
Pressure. Pressure. 
Trac- Trac- 
Recordno. | Age.) Right Lett. | tion. Record no. Age.| Right | Left | tion. 
hand. | hand. hand. | hand. 
Age: 20 to 30 years Age: 40 to 50 years 

eo a e = : Ot aie 3 Cope ae eae 45 13.5 8.0 5.0 

0 oe : i Dit-be cso eens 50 16.0 14.0 5.5 

= e 0 ee Ol noo ae been 50 18.0 12.5 6.5 

; os . ‘ : ; VP eee eens 50) (2) 14.0 2.5 

is a : : : vig N Wat scree 50] 135] 16.0)) 26 

es - ‘ - es Pall eee ena 45| 16.0] 140] 40 

2 ope Oh ecg ee 50) |) 11.0.) Ochs ieeeonD 

27 19.0 16.5 4.0 ee 

Peewee raeeeer one 29 18.0 18.0 2.0 AVOIS ER. 2 sechh ace 14.7 12.4 3.9 

Ce eee eerie 30 16.5 14.0 2.0 Minimum. ceelbccsee 11.0 8.0 2.0 

Vere teceie saves tece 28 15.0 14.0 2.0 Maximum....|____-- 18.0 15.0 6.5 
A VOTARC Soe ee lentes) 17.4 tb: 7 | 4.6 
Miniminm) 2 e6 ee 1235 9.5 2.0 
Maximum-= ile 222.0 23:5 18.5 13.0 

Age: 30 to 40 years Age: 50 to 60 years 

CUE, eee eos, Saris 40 19.0 16.0 3.0 
Sean eee ee ie) 40 19.0 16.5 4.0 
ae eae: eee fh 3 13.5 8.5 2.0 
(ime Bee Sue 1 324] e050 8.5 2.0 

Kee eee ee eee 35 12.5 10.5 PA he eeeetete- ceases 55 15.0 13.5 3.0 

7 eee fe / 40] 15.0] 140 75M ice tee eee 55| 13.5| 13.5 5.0 

ID Zep ek pe ASSIA. 32 16.0 13.0 10: ||| ecee eer eet oeeeeee 55 13.0 13.0 4.0 

Average. .....|.....- TRON a oeia\e eG Average. .....|....-- 188 18:31 ere 

Minimum .. ..}..,..2. 10.0 8.5 2.0 Minimum. .2}. 22.5. 13.0 13.0 3.0 

Maximum. ...}.....- 19.0 16.5 11.0 Maximum: <4... 2. 15.0 13.5 5.0 
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TI. Inpian AduLts—Continued 


TABLE 8. Data pertaining to grayness 


(a) APACHE 
MALE 
No Few | No Few 


gray || gray Advancing grayness. gray gray Advancing grayness. 
hair. hairs. hair. hairs. 





Noa| Age} No.a Age No.w|Age Degree. No.a|Age No.a| Age|| No.a| Age Degree. 


9..| 24 1} 39_.} 45 }}.-..- ies 40: | 28 |j-<..- sete seatatell 2 ee 
14..| 24 || 47..] 45 |}... fees 46. -| 28 ||--... Bese ees nisi 
33. -] 24 || 36..} 55 |}..... fds 49. .| 28 |/.-... Sosa eae eee 


29 
J 4 By ..| 30 : 2 
a eee Reale <a 20/4300 Ine aoe nota Bh 
30 
30 


Dae ent yess: Bee ees ae: PTR SO hs Se Leal ae 
go t96 Il... ell ea eo 30M pone Hoes Sle call ee Nae 
1S 2 .26r. [ene Ses se Secon. pe ne 
22..| 26 ||..... oe eae pee DTA Alec eta eee ee 
ee | pellet een § 3 WAQi|{ate fone ae = 
43_.|-26 I|_. 2. pee | Soe ae! ade aguilecies Ee yet ia 
Oe 2F tac. by caaset ae 1..| 45 
29.-| 97 |l_.-2. itl linaea 1 4__| 45 
Ore 97 lo. Pertti | [ie ake ae. : 5..| 45 
eros J: vale ars Me 16..| 45 Ss 
ee NOR. nee eet 5 a, STAD ABT lige | ect eee ws 
12. .| 28 |I..... peel let 1 25 P50i| ae. re At hnere oe 
RRS OS lsc oe ee | eee oe 41..| 50 ||...-- ca | eee ae 











Bie 28) [2 tee One ee ABE} BO; | 3a-2~ Se ee Feel ea 
pe OSi lc oA eee ee pipe 





























FEMALE 





45 | Moderate. 76. .| 28 ||.-.-- Saisie Soares See 

.-| 45 do. 60..} 30 |/-.--- eee eee ee 

66..| 24 |) 75..| 50 || 64..' 60 | Half gray. 52..| 33 ||----- escciiteces ae 
60 
65 





x 
B 

‘ 

' 

8 8 
x 

rss 

‘ 

‘ 

& 

a 

oo 

‘ 


69..| 24 || 77..| 60 || 62.. Moderate. 58: -| 35) ||-<-=- eco} ae eee 
Pet BE Neco hale 72.- About one-half } 54..| 38 |)..... So leew macs 
gray. Gls HiSSiH!-35< 2 salsa yaaa 
BOE MAN Io's cc e's salle e ena SL AOU con Spit Beate eres 
Doc 26 Wsnsefbex olfooees = Bh) 40H. neers eae = ee! 
BRP CIAO Ninos «| sn5s||owaeshogss 5.2) Ae tecase acas| he wens art 
Ba PIS Sool sal seen peee 521.40) ||22--- pene ee wee 
GEC OS Hiss otal we nlloacecteman BGs POOL Noes as Loeslesees aes 






































aIndividual record numbers. 
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III. Inpran Avutrs—Continued 


TABLE 8. Data pertaining to grayness—Continued 




















(b) PUEBLOS 





[ BULL. 34 
































MALE 
No Few No Few 
gray gray Advancing grayness. gray gray Advancing grayness. 
hair. hairs. hair. hairs. 
Noa\Age||No.a Age|/No.a Age Degree. No.a/Age]|No.a/Age||No.a)Age Degree. 
4..| 23 3..) 45 || 11-.| 55 | About two-thirds ] 47..| 32 ||....- Hel Sees Sa 
| gray. Sosa So alters ae sical aaeits maa 
15..| 23 || 44..| 45 |} 25..| 55 | Moderate. AR PSO a eee Sse es a ee. 
1..; 24 }) 38..) 48 || 40..) 55 do. 90...) 33: I..--. eu Set ae 
7..| 24 || 32..| 50 || 87..| 60 | About one-half] 6..} 35 ||..... = st ect Se 
gray. 13-3138: |5-022 Sere liennersts “ 
17..| 24 || 28..) 55 |} 88..| 60 do. dae) BO Woes soko eeuilewes. 2 
14..| 25 |] 50..| 60 || 45..| 65 | About one-fourth | 49._| 35 |) TA eae 
| gray. 21.5 OO. cee. arallltss tara ene 
ZO TA 25 Ne oa easel eos ste | 24 SValleee ew wate ote Sl oeerd 
10 2B i. oe atetatalltcoisere ae Dol) 40M besser atsjel||lStare ore] cere 
35 | 26 Sto atop | Sarero|lllat= miei IGs2) 40u oe allieaeis' -| 
% | 28 ee es cies earn AO AI Sense oe Hist er oll arayote | 
265028 Wee che crll heats SLAM eae = Smale : 
BOSH) 28 Mactel!ss scflcee me Mae AD ee 40Nte eee see teeoitces 
36. -} 28 ||-2-.- Se ae hires ee 84.-{' 40) |hceoe Aleeeee s 
Soze P28 oI ee an Sees s ents Rises B53), 40u eee sclleeSasleeae 
85..| 28 |I..2.. eS ded 81..| 45 |]..... ee et 
BAe BO o ase alleen be: 82..|:45 |k.--. pene emer’ . 
Se ZO Tees ate eialllemiarste eoae Des at OOM cere ellcisec ol Sache 
1252130 Wee ae Soa Mice area LS set OO Ue eat cee tare ses eeee | 
PUN SE ClO ees S.AKeote aires 22eq 000) ieeeee ANeeeiealeeee 
4622) 30 Wace se -eflscces mera Silas NOONE eee seat seers 
8622130 7 o= - See mome eye 892250 Hs. wsllaeen cleats 
1B S2uieeawe US aed nada D0 eal i52) eeene “elles 
39... 32) eee metalle sees Sieh 
| 
FEMALE 
| 
67..; 24 || 71..| 40 || 70..| 50 | Moderately gray. 62220207 |sonee sealifescs af 
73..| 24 || 56..| 45 || 54..155 | — do. 68.5] 29))|Seaee Beene 93 ee 
80..) 24 |) 69..| 45 || 72..| 60 | About one-third ] 79..| 29 |/..... Boral. sche 5 
gray. D2. 730 Pacers ese ee 3 
SL. 210205 16.) 45 lees. eset 59-183) Ilerae -1- btoiaeaee i 
GE 260i oe 3 Poe eheneee Seer 64.-| 35 |... . Lacie te rence base 
VT s3\ 28 Wess 2 Peectleacce Lica 7545|(00 sl |seeee see eee De 
OTEE Lat lee sere Parete ll erate, ard 7852/38 tlecore CMSs: hee 
C6 r er 27, Wrsace = c.il fairer! oes 58.-] 40 |]. ...- coe eee 
ASE IV2T alae ete cablore ats Mees 60..| 45 |}..... saallen. eee 
63.228; |= ser Zocille cease araio 55.11/48 Ile soe erailseeee i 
Co P28 alee nalLes allte ces Sect GdsA OO) ||P reer pat se anal eae 


















































a Individual record numbers. 
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IU. Inpian Apvuttrs—Continued 


TABLE 8. Data pertaining to grayness—Continued 

































































(c) ZUNI 
MALE 
No || Few No. Few 
gray || gray Advancing grayness. gray gray Advancing grayness. 
hair. | hairs. hair. || hairs. 
Noa Age, No.a| Age}|| No.a) Age Degree. No,a|/Age}| No.a)Age|| No.a/ Age Degree. 
28..| 23 || 21..) 40 || 13..| 45 | Moderately gray. SOM MSOE es altos alle <2 sass 
2...| 24 || 9...) 45 || 36..) 50 do. 42..| SUN eee eae ersters Ee 
4...| 25 || 24..) 50 | 11..) 55 | About one-third ee) eaces lero =o btn 
| gray. Olas OOM Sam oleae je oe Seria 
8...] 25 || 29..| 50 || 1...| 55 | Moderately gray. DGcol Beales eal eesti cre zi 
_3..-| 26 || 46..) 50 || 58..) 55 do. 55...) 32) I. e208 eee ete eiets 
6...| 26 || 14..| 55 || 60..] 55 do. TOs nobalsseee eel Nee a 
18..| 26 |] 45..| 55 || 40..| 55 | Many gray hairs. | 23..| 33 ||..... | BEAL Ra 
47..| 26 | 00. - 55 || 37..| 60 | Moderately gray. 51. .} 33 poses ere enna Sere 
49. |) 26H... .---|| 82..| 65 | About one-half J 5...| 35 eae |----|]---=- es a 
gray. 122. 35 eb oo he ee 
eee 20 soe: IG oe tee Ieee 39. .)) 35, ||-=--- ee sea Baan 
15..| 27 ||..2.. Posi ci aeher 44_.| 35 I]....t...| Pee ee 
ee P28... fee, Hee deletes BOOB Ae Salta. a 
25..} 28 ||..... oreleaes bade 20 38 eee rs Sete Ae 
Beat oB toe... teal es oe BOL |38 ae ee ahesekee. 
Bee 255 S| es et 305.1,.40 Wes alte bac 
PAN NOS oe es eral Pane oe 41-2}-40) |. 2-2 [recat ae fae 
56..| 28 ||....- ae slicB Nee areas ph Sect ee: hes. 
19-2} 204[ ce. eer ae sits Jeet SEES AG e aes tee oe fares Dee 
S51 20-4. «25. ete shes Betas ica eala. athe ee ee 
ges) 20 |. Lehto | ee neat S8ea tab iter alee ants oe ee 
SPAN SO Neos < Neon é 
FEMALE 
61..| 24 || 78..| 45 || 63..| 50 | Moderately gray. 82...| 38 |) 62..| 55. ||..-2-].--- 
87..| 24 || 64..} 50 || 88..} 50 do. 79..| 35 84. .| Doi Ne ree ene 
89..| 27 || 71.-] 50 || 69..| 55 | About one-third } 80.-.| 35 |/..-.- peat S Soalaicta 2 
gray. 6652140) eee | abelee cwallata es 
65..| 28 || 73.-| 50 || 68..) 55 | Moderately gray. SLERWWa OCHS sae. | Pee all ato ae oe 
foal 28. | 76.4) 50 alleen alee SINT atone a ay A 
BF. 2/30! [S35] SOUS. ce cleee- PAN AD! hee. Shes ce se wills ae 
85..| 32 }| 86..| 50. ||.....|...- TO eee aera aol sce lnas s 
72=3\/'38' ||| 90: -|' 60))||: 2. -|-42- ; 
} 




















a Individual record numbers. 
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TII. Inpran Avutrs—Continued 
TaBip 8. Data pertaining to grayness—Continued 
(d) MOHAVE 
MALE 
No Few No Few 

gray gray Advancing grayness. gray gray Advancing grayness. 

hair. hairs. hair. hairs. 
= | | —— = ae ona 
Noa@Age No.aAge INo.a Age Degrees. No.alAge| No.a|Age No.ajAge Degree. 
35_.| 24 || 14..| 40 || 32..| 35 | Moderately gray. BOG aN P20 |e eee | eee 39..| 50 | Moderately gray. 
42..| 24 || 22..| 40 || 20..) 40 | About one-fourth 25..| 29 | Becta ..|| 3...| 54 | About one-sixth 

gray. | gray. 
g...| 25 || 27..| 45 || 21..| 45 | About one-sixth J 6-- S54, ek 5...| 55 | About two-thirds 
| gray. | | | yellowish gray. 
34..| 25 || 87..| 45 || 28..| 45 | Somewhat yellow- J 29..| 32 |/.-... 10..| 55 | Moderately gray. 

5 ish gray. 26s) Soe oe 13..| 55 | About two-thirds 
40..| 25 || 12..) 48 |] 1...| 47 | Moderately gray. | yellowish gray. 
oS 26 Weta te de 4...| 50 | do. Das AOh aioe os ..|| 16..| 55 | About two-thirds 
13051196 Nob .cl- 11..) 50 | About one-sixth | gray. E 

| yellowish gray. 8...| 38 Hecate ...|| 19..| 55 | About one-sixth . 

BO real) same sote 17..| 50 | About one-fourth | | yellowish gray. 

yellowish gray. Theale4oul eee ..|| 88..| 55 | Mostly yellowish. 
AS oA Oil setae ste 24... 50 J About one-third 44..|55 | About one-fourth 

yellowish gray. | gray.. 
Ose 2Qy lisse sslse se 31..| 50 | About one-third 41..| 60 | Mostly yellowish 

gray. | gray. 
93. 28 We. 2 33..| 50 do. 

FEMALE 
soe Ce 

52..| 24 || 58../ 36 || 67..| 45 | Moderately yellow. } 51--| 35 ||..... ..|| 58..| 58 | About one-half yel- 
74. .| 25 || 60..| 36 || 71..| 45 | Moderately gray. lowish gray. 
59..| 26 || 54..| 40 || 65..| 50 | About one-fourth } 63.-) 35 |)....- eee ihnw ce eee 

gray. WS sc|-90 Mee ens mallee csellerstans 
61..| 26 || 66..| 40 || 68..| 50 do. GUE) 40 deers ty ya | eee Sc 
55..| 30 || 69..| 45 || 75..| 50 do. 1055) 45 NW ocace Ehiatieninen ert 
SLA Senl|sxeek|t< ee 64..| 50 | About one-third } 72..| 50 ||....- eS se sit fxm aoe 

yellowish gray. 
MOz4| oe Weer eh aaeere 62..| 50 | Mostly yellowish 

gray. 

(ec) YUMA 
MALE 
2...| 24 || 4...| 32 || 24..| 50 | About one-third | 27.-| 27 ||..... Se iltness ii 
* gray. ASS 287 Seale. ese el eote 

15..| 25 || 26..|-47 || 1...| 50 | Moderately gray. Sosa NS caste Salleeace BS 
18..| 25 || 8-.-| 50 || 17..| 50 do. 46.2) QON Eo a0.2 Sale wae B 
TOEebGescc . 29..| 50 | do. 25_ NSO iar... ah aa = ae S 
20 e206 ale ene = 6...| 53 | About one-third | 13..| 32 ||...-- Bete ase Ei 

gray. , 16.21 go dlease Bestar site ae 
22...) 25 |\....-]- ; 3...| 55 | About two-thirds | 28..| 38 ||....-|-.-.||----- - 

gray. 1222) 4b) le oese ve ed ee 
ee 20 lh eto 7..-| 55 do. ; 23. We 4D Wee = m, Bes ar oa 
1455) 27 Nes. 9...| 60 | Mostly dirty gray. 
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III. Inpran Aputts—Continued 


TABLE 8. Data pertaining to grayness—Continued 


(e) YUMA—Continued 











FEMALE 
No Few No Few 
Tay gray Advancing grayness. gray gray | Advancing grayness. 
air. hairs. hair. hairs. | 
Noa Age/| No.a|Age|| No.a|Age Degree. No.a)Age|| No.a Age No.a Age! Degree. 
aan 
Sabah 24 ths. 5 ae la..| 40 | Moderately gray. Asal B Ol te ell res | eee al eee. 


Bek) 30:Al isl ooss 5a..| 50 | About one-fifth | 
gray. | 





(f) MARICOPA 


















































MALE 
} | 
152-25: Il) 10: 2) 35 Bee 40 | About one-sixth] 9.. 30 | 37..| 45 || 2...) 55 | Mostly yellowish 
ees | yellowish gray. | j gray. 
35../ 25 || 30.. 38 | 13.., 40 Moderately gray. 31... 30 | 4...) 50 || 6...| 60 | About two-thirds 
39..| 26 || 40..| 38 || 27..| 45 | About one-fifth | yellowish gray. 
f gray. gf 32 | Eawt ----|| 17..| 60 | Mostly dirty gray. 
29..| 28 || 19..| 40 || 18..| 50 | About one-third | 14.-| 32 ||___.. eae 28e~| 60 do. 
dirty gray. ..| 32 |]....- ee |e ak 
36..| 28 || 38..| 40 || 16..| 50 | Moderately gray. | 32..| 35 |._... reat ieee 
23..| 29 || 25..| 45 || 8...| 53 do. 1 al 38) [sees cers a ase 
34..| 29 || 26..| 45 || 11..| 55 | About one-half yel- | 20..| 40 ||..._.|._..|]_.... eae 
lowish gray. * 21Es\ AO Wee. seaalliceer aed 
7..| 30 || 33..] 45 || 12..| 55 | About two-thirds | 22..| 40 |._._. Semele eeclen me 
{ dirty gray. | 
FEMALE 
53..| 24 || 71..| 29 || 80..| 35 | Somewhat yellow- | 75..| 30 pert |..--|| 52..| 55 | About two-thirds 
ish gray. I yellowish gray. 
60..| 28 || 70..| 38 || 68..| 40 | Moderately gray. 57..| 33 | a ae ----|| 77..| 55 | Somewhat yellow- 
66..| 28 || 73..| 40 || 65..| 45 | About one-third | ish gray. 
; gray. SSE aoM (esses [erect bake oe reer 
Moe ee cata = ce = 59..| 50 | About one-sixth | 56..| 35 |/_._-- Babee pee 
yellowish gray. 692-1 86 |! oe See ecee uh Ss 
PEUANOON |e ce dee 67..| 50 do. 76e-|/8B ||--cs- eel ae te ¢ 
622) 30i ||| Seales 64... 50 | About one-fifth yel- | 78..) 35 |)... eee eee nae 
lowish gray. 51: .| 40 | Secie Sooo Be 
= ae | Rae 54..) 50 About one-fourth | 55..| 40 |)... Seale es 
yellowish gray. 
gee eoO fle sas) = 3 61.. 55 | About one-sixth 
yellowish gray. | 
| il 
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Ill. Inpran Aputts—Continued 


TaBLe 8. Data pertaining to grayness—Continued 





























(g) PIMA 
MALE 
No Few No Few 
gray gray Advancing grayness. gray gray Advancing grayness. 
hair. hairs. hair. hairs. 
Noa|Age|| No.a|Age| No.a|Age Degree. INo.a| Age |No.a|Age||No.a Age Degree. 
5. 23 || 24..| 30 || 27..| 38 | Somewhat yellow- J 2...) 31 ||....-}- g...| 55 | About two-thirds 
ish gray. yellowish gray. 
31..| 23 || 4...] 35 |] 41..| 40] About one-sixth | 22.-| 32 ||.--.. . 11..| 60 | About one-half iron 
gray. gray. 
1...| 24 || 34..] 35 || 26..| 45 | Moderately gray. ye Yai 9 z 16..| 60 | A bout two-thirds 
23..| 25 || 18--.| 39 |] 32..) 45 do. gray. 
42..| 26 || 20..| 40 || 838..| 50} About one-fifth J 25..| 33 ||.-.-. --|| 12..| 60 | Yellowish gray. 
gray. BGeo NSS: lle ~ ore _ 18..| 60 | Mostly yellowish 
35..| 28 || 21..| 40 || 7...| 50 | About one-fifth yel- gray. 
lowish gray. 44..| 34 ||... = 28..| 60 | All shades of yel- 
14..] 29 || 39..| 45 || 19..) 50 do. lowish gray. 
87..| 29 || 40..| 45 || 33..| 50 | Moderately gray. SazanAO Weer .---|| 29..! 60 | Mostly yellowish 
47..| 29 || 45..| 45 || 30..| 55 | About one-sixth gray. : 
gray. Ve e40 Ate s 5 10..| 65 | Iron-grayish yel- 
50..| 29 |] 81..| 45 || 15..| 55 | About one-third low. 
gray. 6g SB Weis oc epee ciara Ba 
82..| 29 || 38..| 50 || 6...| 55 | Over one-third yel- J 49..| 48 ||....-|.---||----. Sa 
; lowish gray. 
Dee eO Alcea ee 48..| 55 | About one-half yel- 
lowish gray. 
FEMALE 
68..| 23 || 61..| 35 || 62..| 40 | Somewhat yellow- | 76-.-.) 33 ||....-|---- 52..| 55 | About one-fourth 
ish gray. yellowish gray. 
77..| 25 || 75.-| 35 || 74..| 45 | About one-third | 60..| 35 ||..... --|| 80..; 55 | About one-half yel- 
yellowish gray. lowish gray. 
54..| 27 || 58.-| 40 || 51..) 50 do. teat ob Ween .--.|| 55..| 554 Yellowish gray. 
67..| 28 || 59..| 40 || 66..| 50 | About two-thirds J 57..) 40 ||..--- 64..| 55 | Mostly yellowish 
all shades  yel- gray. 
lowish gray. FZ A AON eae 3 53..| 55 | Almost all yellow- 
79..| 28 || 65..| 40 || 56..| 50 | Somewhat yellow- ish gray. 
| ish gray. 702.) 45. fleas S| Se aaa 
W22|(-20i Wo «2s 63..| 50 | Moderately gray. 
78ee| OOM Se wll. 2 J 69..| 50 | Somewhat yellow- 
ish gray. | 
| 
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TABLE 8. Data pertaining to grayness—Continued 
(h) PAPAGO 
MALE 
No Few No Few | 
Tay gray Advancing grayness. gray | gray Advancing grayness. 
air. hairs. hair. hairs. 
Noa! Age} No. aAge | No.a/Age Degree. INo.2| Age}/No.@ Age) No.a@ Age) Degree. 
12. .| 23 |] 23..| 24 || 36..] 38 Moderately gray. SAT Meee ra eral tee sey 
38.-| 23 || 25..| 25 || 28..| 45 do. Ae 27 anaes Preece nate aaa 
13..| 24 || 30..| 26 || 24..| 46 do. Syma Qt ceed a valle ise lad 
29..| 24 |) 8...) 28 |] 43..] 48 do. Basch eer Neecedlles .cllaccats test 
35. .) 24 |) 49..| 29 |] 50..| 50] About one-half | 33..| 28 ||____. ae oe leet aes 
gray. 40521) 29) l= 0-2 Sonal ars cets toad 
37..| 24 || 46..| 30 |) 42..| 50 | Moderately gray. Deea ROO alae ee oetaretel weed 
39..| 24 || 48..| 30 |] 10../ 55 | About one-half J 2...| 30 |]..... sie alates ane 
gray. Posies <2 inars al tw alae reise 
4...] 25 |] -41..| 35 ae as Teme 980 | [ee aS : 
HOE) 25 )/95-2)'-40 [22 css TS esa eee eee 
SL. .| 25 || 45..) 40 |]..... ores LG RW OOO enemas Seale cc ee lee z 
5. 26 || 20..| 45 |/..... aes 26 5a) oom aerate cl sae s 
11..| 26 |] 34..| 45 |]..... La 1822) 4022-22-26. iseay Ls 
bee! 26° |) 22.2) 48: | ss aaa ete | AO eee Fe.ae ans sil ae 
Bee 26M LT SOU Sos. ae | | 
i fia ee ie 
FEMALE 
51..) 22 || 55-.| 35 || 74..| 40 | Somewhat gray. 54..| 30 |]... eee eae cu 
61..| 23 || 67.-| 38 || 60..| 45 | About one-tenth | 77..| 30 ||_.... piziste lea sBNd are 
gray. 63..| 32 |/..... ie cia tS onal aoe 
68..| 24 |) 53..) 45 || 65... 55 | About one-third ] 56.-. 33 | eriais sSeeficsed aaa 
| gray. M8e |" 30s le2=5,2 pecctincsie = ate 
59..| 25 || 57..| 50 || 70..| 55} About three-| 75.. 35 ||.--.- peal | 8.2 ad 
| fourths gray. F622) 0: ||- - 8 is tcial| fixe a Oe ad 
642 /).25; Hee a= ----|| 71.., 55 | Somewhat gray. 80...) 35 |}..... Se allies ae Rae 
66...) 25.4). 2225 Ebsias Hotsaies ate 62..) 40 ||..... SESE | eee cal 
21) 25) 22k EP eas eas 223 AON S8 = pete aad 
BZ 26). ance ae ere eas 19 2|| 40) thee ae mises As zeae 
58...{ 26" fl. 5. .% cis ots eis —— W8 os 45a ota. Peal Loss Re an 
(i) YAQUI 
MALE 
| | | 
19..| 21 || 14 oo hivaiess 1 Qa ad I tec ema ll aiele olnes 
Zee23 Ilse be one le aaa LSD eee Al ee ech atl td 
HOE | 24 es Ector heme | Geel 28 eas sa. feels «oc 
bt ae Wels eee 13..| 28 | Reece sSeHll ts 
Bea) 26 | tec | peas | Soa | ASHE (ROS Massed ee alae 
tt. 26 ose. le---|| Pee | Bi sWopi dks. Aes blah 
16.. Seika +} epee | Gon) 2a ies de Pe steed 
4...) 27 | ee leeeell mae leoe Fee eO es A fseecleey 
Be peal Wocccdhanas | aan alee 12...) 32 Beales a esters ==) 
} 
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Til. Inpran Aputts—Continued 


TABLE 8. Data pertaining to grayness—Continued 


(j) TARAHUMARE 





























































































































MALE 
No Few No Few 
gray gray Advancing grayness. gray gray Advancing grayness. 
hair. hairs. ; hair. hairs 
Noa/Age||No. a) Age|| No.a|Age Degree. No.a|Age|| No.a)Age!| No.a|Age Degree. 
| \| ' 
3...| 20 || 21..| 51 || 5...| 48 | Moderately gray. 50: | 28 alesse laeee 23..| 65 | Much gray hair. 
14..| 24 || 9...| 60 |] 11-.) 55 do. 1192530) eee eee ee ee lease 
MOCEAC2D Neb, cia! see LT ostkOb. do. 12 cop Ile nceeee eile = = 3 
TS E25 Mac's ae eee alll 2eei| 2 OO) do. 15. NBD lee eealeseeiiases See 
4...| 26 Nellore J 8...) 60 do. DSse 40S ae el ters sais sé 
Laac eeu amare Se ofl Oxeah 6D do. 1652140 Weis vcices nate ove ss ene 
Des 2O Mie's.a ate --|| 19...) 65 do. 
| 
FEMALE 
Hosa L7G omen .---|| j---| 65 | Moderately gray. DSC 26 allem. ce lee esac 2 
h...| 18,......|..--|] a--| 70 | Many gray hairs. Cx ca 280 eer es olan 2 
dice io ha aliens 5 | 22%) GON e oe aeceline aes wie 
Pe AO Ne ere allie see bese Cue Bolle oa catien Sollee ai ses 
| 
(k) CORA 
MALE 
| | 
23. .| 22 || 8..-| 27 || 25..| 45 42 hSoul aero eee ee os nara 
29..| 22 || 11..] 50 || 20..) 50 Fe r34 Mee see eee oe BS 
31..| 22 || 21..| 50 || 45. .| 50 32.0.1/85 tleseee Bs ter 
41..| 23 || 30..) 50 N58 | 50 | Moderately gray. BSs6) 00) |heee ealeoosite sea 
50..| 23 || 35..) 65 27...) 54 ; PAPA Rl | nese Pc} | ee ee 
RS il ee eee | 12..) 55 16c cis |ere ae Rei a 
DA SOA Ws Sere alls ete 7...| 55 do. 143238) fax cee Sarat eta s.2 | aia 
DG ae lee eal | | 44..| 55 do. Qe =| 40 I) eee ali 2 : 
AB ZAN eels 3 | 10..)60| About three-}1...| 45 ||....- ce Cee : 
| fourths gray. SOL 4b) ER cps ores == rate 
BT Oe: (Pease | sad 22... 60 | Moderately gray. AQ Wed || ees lee al lta 3 be 
1 4) Os | eseelineee | 34..| 60 | Many gray hairs. [[17..| 48 |/.....!....]|...-- 
EGU SN ao Nes ss etosn = ieeeer oe Ole) 48) lean eee <a 2 
Be M26 tne tec becca 88 Sh AS ele Be ae 
Baloo ct. cere. 16M eo ee ees be a 
DEE Ras ere ol a<,at= fesane 36524; 50s soceteesalle =: Seda 
Gare PSO ieee cles (eee sae AD N50) || eae aller ee 
AD sa\CBDal eee oalne se reas ala 46..| 50 ||...-- pealien. 5 a 
FEMALE 
| 
Cosel 25 Nob\..3) 20) dss. 604 About somentie IE Piso S02 ate ee lee an = 
gray. JossaO eeweibeaet | Elemis psmee 
eee Oe anew el care a [oxen eae Ose aD eee tera [ele a= | tens 
Bisel OO Meats. foelnsemclaaee SS al SOO ees see all em << eeree 
DreleOs sees 2 -|s 2ccl| ieee 
Se ee Tee ei ee ee ee 


a Individual record numbers, 
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II. Inpran Aputrs—Continued 
TaBLeE 8. Data pertaining to grayness—Continued 
(lL) OTOMI 
MALE 
¥ 
No Few No Few 
gray gray Advancing grayness. gray gray Advancing grayness. 

hair. hairs. || hair. hairs. 
Noa Age/| No.a/Age|| No.a|Age Degree. No.a|Age No.a|Age|| No. Age Degree. 
4...) 22 || 40..| 28 || 16..| 50 | Moderately gray. 30..) 34 || 14..} 58 || 23..| 60 | About one-third 
32..| 22 || 13..| 38 || 36.) 50 do. gray. 
3...| 23 || 6...) 45 || 37..| 52 | About one-sixth J 49..) 35 || 8...| 59 || 24..| 60 do. 

gray. DORA OOT seers teers = 28..| 60 | About two-fifths 
34..| 23 || 27.) 48 || 11..) 55 | About one-fourth gray. 

| gray. 2522), 40) |[e%-<<| 055 2...| 60 | About one-half 
35..| 24 || 5...| 50 || 47..] 55 | About one-third gray. 
iva | gray. Ot eat Wes cde el 1... 60 | About two-thirds 

39..| 24 |] 10..| 50 || 42../ 55 | About one-half gray. 

gray. Ala 42) Weasels == 7..-| 60 do. 
43..| 25 || 20..| 50 |, 26_-| 56 | Moderately gray. Sere Aba eines fistaral= 18..| 60} About three- 
19..) 26 || 38..| 50 || 31..| 58 | About one-third fourths gray. 

gray. D2 |W Abe eaiesalloaais 44..| 60 | Moderately gray. 
33..| 26 |] 48..| 50 || 15..| 60 | About one-fifth | 46..| 45 ].....]....]]....-|...- 

gray. Aber 40h | epee | Bera eee re ? 
29...) 33 || 12..) 55 || 17-.| 60 | About one-third 

gray. 

FEMALE 

k...| 24 || a...) 35 || b...| 35 | Moderately. gray. g--.-| 30 lw. 45 || c..-| 50 | Mostly gray. 
f...| 25 || 0...] 35 || i...| 45 do. u...| 30 | h.-.| 50 || r...| 55| About one-half 
P53) 2501) ja 5-140.) me. J) 45 do. | gray. 
v..-| 25 || e...) 45 || x ..) 50 | About one-third | s.-.| 35 |j-...-. d...| 60 | Mostly gray. 

gray. t...| 45 | Soeree ae les ayhelie é 
q--.| 26 || m.-| 45 |] 1...| 50 | About two-thirds ] y...| 45 |/..... a ealsetcin = or 

gray. 

(m) TARASCO 
MALE 

31. .| 22 || 48..| 25 || 1...| 35 | Moderately gray. CY GA 705) | Renae meatal loeraseliatects 
11..| 23 || 45.-) 32 || 13..| 50 | About one-sixth | 41..| 26 ||..... Peta etetta ae ee 

gray. E77 le saHhe eel isso 
30.) 23 || 40.) 33 || 4...) 50 | Moderately gray. SAAT Waele eile el ee 
35...) 23 || 3...| 45 || 5..-| 50 do. ADEN EW eam Balliteee | Sece, 
44__| 23 |) 28..} 50 || 21-.| 50 do. 435 | 28 We ce ante Siete ese afer 
14. .| 24 || 17..] 58 || 2--.| 60 do. Panetta ar oe hs = Salis siee oe mea 
20..| 24 || 16..| 60 || 6...| 60 do. Osa SOO Meee ape sere wena ecu 
Beep: 2 ale ora 18..| 60 | Mostly gray. 4903) SON eto Soll Weraidlia one 
ase eee cc cpeoes 15..| 65 | About one-fifth J 46..| 33 |/.....).. tet slogan oe 

gray. 50. .| 34 |]....-].- Aci oweee|tees 
S85 | QE Woe 2 spn a 45..| 32 | Exceptional. isa OOM iste eles oa |wetee | eieie= 
B6e 2A os ole cali oh de e Dowel Ot Woven as Sellouneealeeee 
S82) DAME eee aS es F ATES SS lle cea| ae Sn ||eeapelnn se 
102 25: Wee oc] aoe ellee ce S Poe Ne ete alias steraiaten 
BOE SAD Hs ion a)se cae = 1252140) t= coh. zi acsece ce 
OLE SG | face ene et seek = Sonal 46 Peewee allow chaste = 
Cae eo eee eee Nore E oe oh DP We winia wast sinlee' [wats 
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+b A small tuft of grayi$h-yellow hair on left and in front. 
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" FEMALE 
No Few No Few 
gray gray Advancing grayness. gray gray Advancing grayness. 
bair. hairs. hair. hairs. 
Noa|A ge} No.@ Age) No.a Age Degree. No.al Agel No.a Age No.a|Age Degree. 
i...| 25 || d...} 32 || j-..| 50 | Somewhat gray. 9 eee) 20 Cec elboealine sa seen = 
q:--| 26 || a25-]35 || @ 2-)'50 do. Te a2 al orate Hides gs 
Z.==\ 26 |) y--.| 35 || K-..|"55 | About two-thirds} t--.| 32). ---.|---cllo:..-|-.-- 
| gray. Ca ROD LN ean aie aera 
f...| 28 || n.:.| 38 || m..| 55 | Somewhat gray. SeeePSbu leectee wealVGeccslsess 
1 28 || k...| 45 || g...| 60 | About one-eighth | B-.--| 38 ||.-.--. Serle 3 
| gray. Gee cl AO Isc asta Baas ate a 
y --| 28 || c..-| 50 || w..| 60 | Somewhat yellow- fj 0...) 45 ||..--- sarees < 
| | ish gray. Wea) 45 We gecc|e mel fear a 
eee poo ull saeee p.-.| 60 | Mostly gray. Be A150 I eeeal ees Wee. syed 
(n) AZTEC 
MALE 
39..| 20 || B2..| 29 || 12..) 40 | Somewhat gray. SAP N30 lIese sal eel lees tee 
36.) 22 |\|-4..-| 35 || 2...) 55 do. 40230 We eae ee. ee ne 
3...| 24 || 16..| 35 || 11.-| 55 | About one-third: 447-2130: eon sale aeei|e se-cinnee 
| gray. Oa a |noU || ease eel emo ee ee - 
28..| 24 || 46.-) 35 || 29.-) 55 About One-half F 4354) S2alie-neeleessilews close 
gray. 6222 Sb aeoer ete lS se 
53_.| 25 || 51..| 85 |) 31-.| 55 do. 1522) 80) |e ll eee acee 
Be AG 28s 40 nH scl Z 41 2) 85 eN te alee Neal een 3 
Sia 26 iipzdes| AO Whe eal TOU SB ieee cabtlesemat Sen 
8...| 28 |] 48..| 40 |/.-.-- A 922A ooo sae eels t|e.cted 
TSN P28 20-21) 45 |e. ee AD MSO seS2.a|eecele Rast eae 
eeaeen ined eye Ilse etal ares BO) NSS || etal eel lease «feces 
Bose Lo Wola] 00 Wea = ote ae MN AOS oie eee, Paes 
SSeS eer a= eos eee 22h./2|\ AD \s2 2s See era 
ee eo leer. Ee Sia | aes ace ee fae 40ul ee eee ees 
TSsq 020 eee le xe rogt on 26-2) 45. 2 22.5 Sel eesas|e = oe 
229 Aone = ee oe ll'sete cell eccte 45. 2 48° |) sons aaieems<| 2.20 
BS 2a P20 eel chee een 49..| 45 ||...3- reales age «lheroicke 
142 (580) e eee he aliases ce 10: .|) 60) }}.- 25 Beelaaene-|o 28 
25 2a) OO giae aie) saul seals 30...) 50) | 2 ea eae | seo 
FEMALE 
@-.-|)(23") -*.-|| 45 |) J...) 60 | About, one-third J] b...) 30 ||....-. Seen 3 
\ gray. Coo 0 ste Sess anlar 
Bers 2M) eee 50, || ep sari Fou: do. Wize 30) ||ee eae aca Nes af = eS 
re | eel .--|| v--.| 50 | About one-half | k...| 32 ||..... plone =e 
gray. ZZ n\ 32, |W\eme.2 aj ees “oe 
TW OU Wessel a a s...| 50 | Somewhat gray. foo3s lowes memes Seem at 
Gen |ueer Were tee =< w..| 50 do. . fat fare Sa eee | eae : 
Vise eae eeer see j.--| 55 | About one-fourth J x.../ 35 |/..... sel ees == = 
gray. dees) 20) eee aliases Bae 
Posh SO wes eles: < +..| 55} About two-thirds J e...| 40 |/...--. bs cM eed se 
gray. seit 40\| See ee cl eee ee 
baal oO reel === n...| 55 | Somewhat gray. m..| 45 ||... ae eeene mae 
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The student of matters of physiological and medical interest 
relating either directly or indirectly to the Indians will be aided by 
a list of references to authors who have dealt with these subjects. 
To render this list more serviceable a brief indication of contents is 
appended to each title. The list has no claim to completeness; the 
publications on the subjects considered in the present paper were 
found to be widely scattered and it is certain that some have not 
come to the writer’s attention. 


ALCALDE, J. G. Recuerdos del americano aborigen. Gac. de san. mil., Madrid, 
1884, x, 641, 673, 705, 737; 1885, x1, 1, 33, 65. 

Nothing original. Data, résuméd from other works, deal in general with all the 
Indians known to the early Spanish. Chapters on food and drinks; on medicine. 
ALCOCER, GABRIEL V. Catalogo de los frutos comestibles.mexicanos. An. d. Mus. 

nac. de Méx., Mexico, 1905, 2 ép., 1, no. 10 et seq. 

Brief botanical references to and identification of Mexican fruits; with biblio- 
graphical notes. Gives native names, but nothing further of importance to the eth- 
nologist. 

Auten, W. A. Indians immune to pyorrhcea. Items of Interest, N. Y., 1900, 
Xx, 251-252. 

Crow tribe. Has never found an Indian with pyorrhea alveolaris. Three illustra- 
tions of Indian dental arches. 

ANATOMY AND MEDICINE, preliminary remarks on the Indian notions of. School- 
craft’s Arch., Phila., 1854, 1v, 501-502. 

Brief remarks on the subject. . 

AnpreEws, E. Military surgery among the Apache Indians. Chicago Med. Exam., 
1869, x, 599-601. 

Anpros, F. The medicine and surgery of the Winnebago and Dakota Indians. 
Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., Chicago, 1883, 1, 116-118. 

Indian knowledge of anatomy; surgery; snake bites; diseases; treatment and reme- 
dies. 





Practice of medicine among the Winnebagos. Schoolcraft’s Arch., Phila., 
1853, um, 497-498. 
Brief report on diseases, medicine-men, remedies, sweat bath. 
AN EXPERIENCE among the red Indians. (From a correspondent.) Lancet, Lond., 
1904, 1, 611-12. 
Relates an instance of effectual treatment by Manitoba Indians of the wounded 
and inflamed arm of a white man. 
Baxrcert, Jacop. Anaccount of the aboriginal inhabitants of the California peninsula. 
Smithson. Rep. for 1863, 352-369, Wash., 1864; ibid. for 1864, 378-399, Wash., 1865. 
Includes observations on physical traits, dwellings, dress, food, drinks, habits, 
marriage, children, mental traits, diseases, cures, remedies. 
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Battey, E. H.8. The delicacy of the sense of taste among Indians. Proc. A. A. A. 
Sci. 1893, xii, 311, Salem, 1894. 

A short abstract. Tests made at Haskell by chemicals of different taste. 

BanpewiEr, A. F. Aboriginal trephining in Bolivia. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1904, 
n. 8., v1, 440-446. 

Notes on the writer’s finds of trephined skulls, and on trephining practised by the 
natives of Bolivia to this day. 

Barrows, D. P. The ethnobotany of the Coahuilla Indians of southern California. 
Chicago, 1900, 1-82. 

Dwellings, foods, food plants, drinks, narcotics, medicines, diseases. A detailed 
account of value. 

Batista, P. Native midwifery in South America and Mexico. St. Louis Jour. 
Homeeop. and Clin. Reporter, 1894-5, 1, 332. 

Berti, R. The medicine-man, or Indian and Eskimo notions of medicine. Canada 
Med. and Surg. Jour., Montreal, 1885-6, xrv, 456, 532. 

Cree Indians: Notions on the subjects of edie medicine-men, treatment, 
witchery, remedies, poisons, labor, surgery, sweat bath. 
Eskimo: A few words only on diseases, treatment, and remedies. 

Bernepicr, A. L. A medical view of the American Indians of the Northeast. Med. 
Age, Detroit, 1901, xrx, 767-771. 

Nothing original except a reference to a supernumerary tooth in an Indian skull 

(p. 770), and a few remarks on bones. 

BrsHoar, M. Medical customs of the Mexicans and Rocky Mountain Indians. ‘Trans. 
Colo. Med. Soc., Denver, 1897, 166-169. : 

A few remarks on Mexican physicians. Not a word on Indians. 

Bissett, G. P. Description of proceedings of the Clalam squaws of Puget sound, in 
some cases of difficulty in accouchement. Cal. Med. Jour., Oakland, 1889, x, 
227-228. 

A few notes on labor, head deformation, and procedure of the Indians in a case of 
abnormal delivery. 


Boas, Franz. The Central Eskimo. 6th Rep. B. A. E., 1884-5, 399-669, Wash., 
1888. 
Includes observations on dwellings, dress, food, habits, social life, parturition, 
attention to the new-born, puerperium, medicine-men, treatment of diseaae 





The doctrine of souls and of disease among the Chinook Indians. Jour. 
Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston and N. Y., 1893, v1, 39-43. 

A number of Chinook texts relating to the subjects expressed in the title. 

Borpen, W. C. The vital statistics of an Apache Indian community. Boston Med. 
and um Jour., 1893, cxxrx, 5-10; also Sanitarian, N. Y., 1893, xxx1, 224-237. 

Statistics, for a ceed of five years, on Apache prisoners at Meat Vernon barracks, 
Ala. Births, deaths, causes of death. 

Boreer, W. ©. Peculiarities of American Indians from a physiological and patho- 
logical standpoint. Maryland Med. Jour., Baltimore, 1880-1881, vir, 54-58. 

Bourke, Joun G. The medicine-men of the Apache. 9th Rep. B. A. E., 1887-8, 
443-603, Wash., 1892. 

Treats of the subject in general, including many references to other writers. Medi- 
cine-men and medicine-women, remedies, modes of treatment, fetishes; bibliography. 
Distillation by early American Indians. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1894, vu, 

297-299. 

Notes on native liquors, principally Mexican. 
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BoussEnarD, L. Le “médecin” chez les Peaux-Rouges de la guyane francaise. 
Rey. scient., Paris, 1883, xxx, 656-658. Also Praticien, Paris, 1883, v1, 599-602. 


Brewer, I. W. Tuberculosis among the Indians of Arizona and New Mexico. 
N. Y. Med. Jour., N. Y., Nov. 17, 1906. 
Tuberculosis among the school and reservation Indians in this part of the United 
States. 
Brinton, D.G. Left-handedness in North American aboriginal art. Amer. Anthrop., 
Wash., 1896, rx, 175-181. 
Discussion as to the frequency of left-handedness among the Indians, based on the 
evidence of their artifacts. 


Bucuanan, C. M. Some medical customs, ideas, beliefs, and practices of the Snoko- 
mish Indians of Puget sound. St. Louis Cour. Med., 1899, xxr, 277, 355. 
Observations on foods, habits, medicine-men, notions of disease, treatment of dis- 
ease, knowledge of anatomy and physiology, causation of disease, remedies, sweat baths 
and cold baths, poisons, twin birth, ideas of sexual and generative functions, menstrua- 
tion, gestation, retained placenta, chastity. Treats mainly of the beliefs and customs 
of the people in the above particulars. 
Carr, L. The food of certain American Indians and their method of preparing it. 
Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., Worcester, Mass., 1895; reprint, 1-38. 
A general account, mainly of the eastern tribes. A large list of references to 
earlier writers. 
CHAMBERLAIN, A. F. Maple sugar and the Indians. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1891, 
Iv, 381-383. 
Notes on the subject, with references to other writings. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Lucta S. Plants used by the Indians of eastern North America (com- 
piled by Russell). Amer. Naturalist, Boston, 1901, xxxv, 1-10. 
Enumeration of the plants used, and their uses; list of works from which information 
was obtained. ‘ 
Cuastrey, H. L’hygiéne et la médecine chez les Indiens Guaraunos. J. d’hygiéne, 
Paris, 1898, xxi, 505-508. 
The natives of the delta of the Orinoco: Hygiene, nursing, parturition, medicine- 
men, remedies, surgery. 
L’hygiéne et la médecine chez les Indiens Quiches (Chaco, 8. Acs ee as 
méd. mod., Paris, 1898, rx, 215-216. 
Hygiene, dwellings, parturition, food, diseases, medicine-men, remedies, snake- 
bites, surgery. 
Cuesnut, VY. K. Plants used by the Indians of Mendocino county, California. 
Cont. U. 8. Nat. Herbar., Wash., 1900-1902, viz, 295-408. 
Round Valley and Ukiah tribes: A valuable detailed account of the plants used, 
particularly of those serving for food or drink. 





Cimaves, C. C. Parturition among the Eskimos. Indiana Med. Jour., Indianap- 
olis, 1899-1900, xvi, 296; also (the same) in the Pacific Med. Jour., San Fran., 
Dec., 1899. 

Northwestern Alaska: Description of an ordinary case of labor. 

Conynenam, E.F. An Indian bath. Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., Chicago, 1903, x11, 
323. 

Describes very briefly and pictures a sweat-bath hut among the Salish. 

Coox, O. F. Food plants of ancient America. Smithson. Rep. for 1903, 481-497, 
Wash., 1904. 

Notes on some of the more important native foods, with suggestions as to derivation. 
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Covitue, F. V. Panamint Indians of California. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1892, v, 
351-361. 
Contains observations on food plants and their use. 
Wokas, a primitive food of the Klamath Indians. Rep. U. 8. Nat. Mus. for 
1902, 725-739, Wash., 1904. 
A detailed account of the use of Nymphea polysepala. 








Desert plants as a source of drinking water. Smithson. Rep. for 1903, 499-505, 
Wash., 1904. , 
Notes the use of biznaga cactus juice by the Papago and the Seri. 


Crrer. An account of medicine and surgery as it exists among the Cree Indians. 
St. Louis. Med. and Surg. Jour., 1855, xm, 312-318. 


Currier, A. F. <A study relative to the functions of the reproductive apparatus in 
American Indian women. ‘Trans. Amer. Gynecolog. Soc., Phila., 1891, xvz, 
264-294; also in Med. News, Phila., 1891, 11x, 390-393, portion of same article. 

A compilation of notes gathered from agency physicians in response to a circular 
letter; these relate to more than 30 tribes, but under most of the headings the answers 
are not comprehensive. 

Subjects: Diseases of reproductive organs in children, puberty, menstruation, 
menopause, marriage, conception and gestation, abortion, labor, puerperium, and 
pelvic, venereal, and malignant diseases. 

Valuable, although lacking exact data and details. 

Cusuine, Frank Hamitton. Zui fetiches. 2d Rep. B. A. E., 1880-81, 3-45, 
Wash., 1883. 

A detailed explanatory account of the Zufii fetishes, many of which are supposed to 
possess preventive or curative medicinal properties. 

Zufii breadstuff. The Millstone, Indianapolis, rx, 1884, 1-4, 19-23, 35-38, 
55-59, 75-78, 93-95, 107-110, 129-131, 151-153, 173-176, 197-199, 223-227: x, 1-4, 
21-24, 41-44, 59-63, 97-101, 119-122, 140-144. 

Contains, besides tradition and folklore, much information on Zuni foods, 

A case of primitive surgery. Science, June 25, 1897, 977-981. 

Zuni: Description of the curing, by two medicine-men of the tribe, of a phlegmon- 
ous inflammation of the foot. 

Scarred skulls from Florida. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1897, x, 17-18. 
Description not accompanied by illustration; leaves one in doubt as to what was 

seen by-the author. Interesting remarks on intentional head deformation. 











Da Lacrerpa, J. B. La force musculaire chez les Indiens. Trans. Pan-Amer. Med. 
Cong. 1893, pt. 2, 1297-1298, Wash., 1895. 

Botocudos, Cherentes (Brazil): A note on dynamometric tests; a remark on auditory 
memory of the Indians. i 
Darutne and Winper. Indian diseases and remedies. Boston Med. and Surg. Jour., 

1846, xxxrv, 9-13. 

Indians of the great Manitoulin island, Lake Huron. Brief notes on diseases and 
remedies. 

De Forest, J.W. History of the Indians of Connecticut. Albany, 1871. 

Includes limited data on dwellings, clothing, food, habits, marriage, morals, dis- 
eases, treatment of diseases. 

Drxon, R.B. The northern Maidu. Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y., May, 1905, 
xvi, 119-346. 

Contains observations on dwellings, dress, food, occupations, habits, sports, crimes, 
birth, puberty, marriage, medicine-men and their methods. 
Domenecu. See Linas, A. 
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Dowusr, B. Researches into the sanitary condition and vital statistics of barba- 
rians. New Orleans Med. and Surg. Jour., 1857, x1v, 335-352. 


Exrtts, M. The Twana Indians of the Skokomish reservation in Washington ter- 
ritory. Bull. U. 8. Geol. and Geog. Surv., Wash., April 9, 1877, m, no. 1, 57-114. 
Contains observations on physical traits (including weight and a few measurements), 
a few brief notes on physiology, pathology, mentality, foods, drinks, narcotics, medi- 
cines, poisons, dwellings, clothing, marriage, parturition, attention to the new-born, 
morals, habits. Lacks details. 
The Twana, Chemakum, and Klallam Indians of Washington territory. 
Smithson. Rep. for 1887, 605-681, Wash., 1889. 
Includes observations on dwellings, dress, food, drinks, occupations, habits, medi- 
cines, marriage, children. 





Enrenreicu, P. Beitrige z. Vélkerkunde Braziliens. Veréffentlichungen a. d. 
kénigl. Mus. f. Vélkerkunde, Berlin, 1891, 11. 
Numerous notes on mode and habits of life of Brazilian Indians, with observations 
of medical interest. 


ENGELMANN, G. Labor among primitive peoples. St. Louis, 1882. 
Includes data on parturition among the Indians, and bibliographic references. 





Posture in labor. Trans. Amer. Gynecolog. Soc., 1880, v, Boston, 1881. 
Pregnancy, parturition, and childbed among primitive peoples. Amer. 
Jour. Obstets., N. Y., 1881, xtv. 

Massage and expression or external manipulations in the obstetric practice 
of primitive peoples. Ibid., 1882, xy. 











Characteristic labor scenes among yellow, black, and red races. St. Louis 
Cour. Med., 1882, vi. 

Evans, J. P. Twelve months’ practice in the Cherokee Nation West. South. Jour. 
Med. and Phys. Sci., Nashville, 1854, m, 12, 157, 317. 

Frewxes, J. Watrer. A contribution to ethnobotany. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1896, 
1x, 14-21. 

List of Hopi food and medicinal plants, with notes on their uses. 

FiercHer, Ropert. On prehistoric trephining and cranial amulets. Cont. North 
Amer. Ethnol., Wash., 1882, v, 1-32. 

Includes observations on Indian trephined skulls and discussion as to the purposes 
of the operation. 

Frexton, C. Some medicines of the Swampee Cree Indians of the north. Canad. 
Pharmaceut. Jour., Toronto, 1897-8, xxx1, 126-129. 

Notes on the remedies used in the tribe, with incidental remarks on diseases. 

Frieperict, Grora. Der Gang des Indianers. Globus, Brunswick, 1898, txxtv, 
273-278. 

A compilation, with numerous citations, on peculiarities of the Indian foot and 
gait. Of but little value; no scientific observations. 

Gass, Wittram M. On the Indian tribes and languages of Costa Rica. Trans. Amer. 
Philos. Soc., Phila., 1875, xtv, 483-602. 

Includes observations on physical characters, habits, parturition, attentions to the 
child at birth and later, marriage, medicine-men and their practices, foods and drinks, 
diseases, remedies. 

GamiARD. Life among the Nez Percez Indians. Richmond and Louisville Med. 
Jour., Louisville, 1871, x1, 589-604. 

Dwellings, clothing, occupation, sweat baths, diseases, parturition, attentions to 

child, treatment of sickness, surgery. 
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Gisss, G. Notes on the Tinneh or Chepewyan Indians of British and Russian 
America. Smithson. Rep. for 1866, 303-327, Wash., 1867. 
Includes observations on physical traits, mental and moral characteristics, habits, 
medicine-men, methods of curing, sweat baths, dwellings, dress, food, occupations. 





Tribes of western Washington and northwestern Oregon. Cont. North Amer. 
Ethnol., Wash., 1877, 1, pt. 2, 157-361. 
Includes observations on population, dwellings, dress, food, habits, marriage, 
- medicine, diseases, head deformation. 
Gopparp, P. E. Life and culture of the Hupa. Univ. of Cal. Publs., Berkeley, 
1903, 1, no. 1, 1-88. 
Includes observations on dwellings, dress, food, occupations, habits, children, 
sports, diseases, medicine-men, healing. 
Goprrey, G. ©. M. The Indian woman in labor. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1894; anya; 
690. 
Brief statements concerning menstruation, fecundity, gestation, labor, placenta, 
puerperium, malignant diseases (none seen). 
Gore, J. H. Tuckahoe, or Indian bread. Smithson. Rep. for 1881, 687-701, Wash., 
1883. 
Dissertation on tuckahoe, with bibliography. Eastern tribes. 
GRINNELL, F. The healing art, as practiced by the Indians of the plains. Cincin. 
Lancet and Obs., 1874, xv, 145-147. 


Indian questions from a medical standpoint. Ibid., 1878, xx1, 157-169. 


GRINNELL, Grorce Birp. Childbirth among the Blackfeet. Amer. Anthrop., 
Wash., 1896, 1x, 286-287. 
A few notes on preparations for labor and on the treatment of the new-born child. 








Cheyenne woman customs. Ibid., 1902, n.s., rv, 13-16. 
Notes on customs connected with menstruation, parturition, attentions to the new- 
born. 





Some Cheyenne plant medicines. Ibid., 1905, n. 8., VIL, 37-43. 
Notes on healers; a list of medicinal plants with descriptions of their uses. 
GROoHMAN. Sitten hinsichtlich Krankheit und Tod bei den Azteken-Indianern. 
Schweiz. Bl. f. Gsndhtspflg., Ziirich, 1898, n. F., xtir, 84-89. : 
Modern “Aztec,” Veracruz: Notions and habits of the people concerning sick- 
ness and treatment; incidental remarks on diseases. 
Grossmann, F. E. The Pima Indians of Arizona. Smithson. Rep. for 1871, 407- 
419, Wash., 1873. ‘ 
Includes rather superficial notes on sickness, medicine-men and their methods, mar- 
riage, food, drinks. 
Harris, G. H. Root foods of the Seneca.Indians. Proc. Rochester Acad. Sci., 
1889-91, 1, 106-117. 
A discussion of the foods of the tribe, with some references. 
HarsHBercer, J. W. Purposes of ethnobotany. Botan. Gaz., Madison, Wis., 1896, 
XXI, no. 3, 146-54. 
Discussion on ethnobotany; no contributions. 
Havarp, V. The mezquit. Amer. Naturalist, May, 1884; also a revised reprint. 
Description of the tree and its uses. 
The food plants of the North American Indians. Bull. Torey Botan. Club, 
1895, xx, no. 3, 98-123. 
Notes on a large number of food plants, wild and cultivated. 
Drink plants of the North American Indians. Amer. Jour. Pharm., Phila., 
1896, Lxvi1, 265-268. ; 
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Mexican and Southwestern Indians: Notes on plants yielding alcoholic liquors, 
those yielding stimulating, exhilarating, or intoxicating principles other than alcohol, 
and those furnishing juices or, by infusion, pleasant beverages, more or less used to 
quench thirst. 

HerrermMan, W. T. Medicine among the Yumas. * Cal. Med. Jour., San Fran., 1896, 
xvi, 135-140. 

Notes on Yuma medicine-men and treatment; but few details. No data on 

diseases. 
-Horrman, Watrrer JAmMes. The practice of medicine and surgery by the aboriginal 
races of the Southwest. Med. and Surg. Reporter, Phila., 1879, xu, 157-160. 
The aboriginal medicine-man. West. Lancet, San Fran., 1882, x1, 436, 443. 
Sioux, with notes on other tribes: medicine-men and medicine-women, labor and 
first attentions to the child, notions of disease, head deformation. 
The Midé’wiwin or ‘‘Grand Medicine society” of the Ojibwa. 7th Rep. 
B. A. E., 1885-6, 148-300, Wash., 1891. 
Detailed description of the society, and of the healers who compose it, and their 
methods. Numerous citations from other writers. 











Pictography and shamanistic rites of the Ojibwa. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 
1888, 1, 209-229. 
Notes on the Ojibwa medicine society and healers. 
Shamanistic practices. Univ. Med. Mag., Phila., 1890-91, 111, 73-79. 
Ojibwa, with notes on other tribes: Notions of disease, medicine-men, societies, 
treatment, medicines, sweat baths, abortion, surgery, self-mutilation, snake bites. 
The Menomini Indians. 14th Rep. B. A. E., 1892-3, pt. 1, 3-328, Wash., 
1896. 
Includes observations on population, medicine-men and medicine societies, sports, 
food, tobacco. 
Houper, A. B. The age of puberty of Indian girls. ~ Amer. Jour. Obstets., N. Y., 
1890, xxi, 1074. 
Observations on 7 full-blood and 3 half-breed Crow girls of known age. Menstruation 
began at from 103 to 143 years. 








Gynecic notes taken among the American Indians. Ibid., 1892, xxv, 752; 
XXVI, 41. 

Notes on puberty and menstruation (including the data given in the last preceding 
publication). 

Measurements (weight, height, chest girth, waist girth, hip girth) of 33 Crow girls 
and young women of from 12 to 25 years of age; too heterogeneous. 

Notes on artificial abortion, especially among the Crows. 

Labor—brief notes. 

Remarks, not sufficiently substantiated, on increase of Indian population. 

Venereal diseases—mamny reports of interest; also personal observations. 
Papers on diseases among Indians. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1892, xii, 177, 329, 357. 

Indians (Western) in general: Effects on health of changes in climate and habits; 
dress, dwelling, diet; reports on syphilis, scrofula, consumption; reports on other 
diseases; surgery; vitiligo, harelip, gray hair, bald heads; intoxicants; medicine 
and medicine-men; the sweat house. 








Hoven, Watrer. The Hopi in relation to their plant environment. Amer. 
Anthrop., Wash., 1897, x, 33-44. 
Gives a list of food and medicine plants, with brief notes on their uses. 
HrpuéKa, Anes. A new jointformation. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1899, n. s., 1, 550-. 
551. 
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Description of remarkable results of fracture in the bones of the arm of a Ken- 
tucky Indian. 
Physical and physiological observations on the Navaho. Ibid., 1900, n. s., 
11, 339-345. 
Preliminary report. Puberty, marriage, pulse, respiration, ed diseases, 
disposition, crime, head deformation. 
The Aztecs of yesterday and to-day. Harper’s Mag., N. Y., Dec., 1902, 
37-42. 
Notes on dwellings, dress, habits. 








The ‘“‘Chichimecs” and their ancient culture, with notes on the Tepecanos 
and the ruins of La Quemada, Mexico. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1903, n. s., v, 
385-440. Portion relating to Tepecano translated by Fehlinger in Globus, Bruns- 
wick, 1904, Lxxxv, 292-293. 

Tepecano (Jalisco): Dwellings, clothing, occupation, food, social customs, crime, 
intellectual qualities, medicine, parturition, attentions to children. 

Notes on the Indians of Sonora, Mexico. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1904, n.s., 
v1, 51-89. 

Mayo, Yaqui, but principally Opata: Dwellings, dress, occupation, food, drinks, 
crime, marriage, fecundity, parturition, puerperium, medicine, medicine-women, 
remedies, diseases. 

Notes on the San Carlos Apache. Ibid., 1905, n. s., vir, 480-495. 

Dwellings, head deformation, habits. 














Diseases of the Indians, more especially of the southwest United States and 
northern Mexico. Wash. Med. Annals, tv, no. 6, 1905, 372-394. With discussion 
on diseases, treatment, and remedies by Dr. D. 8. Lamb, Dr. G. M. Kober, Gen. 
Forwood, and Dr. E. L. Morgan. . 

HrouéKa, Aves, and Cart Lumuovrz. Trephining in Mexico. Amer. Anthrop., 
Wash., 1897, x, 389-396. 

Description and illustration of two Tarahumare trephined skulls, collected by 

Lumbholtz, with details of the find by Lumholtz. 

Hunrer, J.D. Observations on the diseases incident to certain of the North American 
Indian tribes. N.Y. Med. and Phys. Jour., N. Y., 1822, 1, 174-179. 


Remarks on the diseases of the females of several Indian tribes west of the 
Mississippi. Ibid., 304-315. 


Remarks on several diseases prevalent among the western Indians, with some 
account of theirremedies and modes of treatinent, Amer. Med. Recorder, Phila., 
1822, v, 408-417. 

I. Plains Indians. A letter containing notes on their diseases and treatment, with 
names of remedies. 

II. A letter containing observations on menstruation, gestation, parturition, 
deformed infants, attentions to the new-born, nursing, diseases, worms. 

III. A letter giving observations on several diseases and remedies. 

Valuable communications, republished in substance in the following: 











Memoirs of a captivity among the Indians of North America. 3d ed., 
Lond., 1824. 
Treats of plains tribes (particularly Kickapoo, Kansas, and Osage). 
The most valuable account on matters of medical interest among these peoples. 
Habitations, habits, food, clothing, occupations, physical and moral condition, 
medicine-men, marriage, birth, nursing, crimes and punishment, diseases, treatment 
of the sick, medicines, surgery. 
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Tra, G. W. Medical experience among Indians. West. Med. Rev., Lincoln, Nebr., 
1896, 1, 89-93. 

Omaha, Winnebago, Ponca, Sioux: Notes on diseases, puberty, marriage, labor, 
puerperium, medicine-men. 

JACOBSEN, ADRIAN. Derzweite Typusder Geheimbiinde bei den Nordwest-Ameri- 
canern; der Medicinmann und-der Kosijut (Schamane). Verhandl. d. Berl. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berlin, 1894, 104-115. 

Northwest coast: Medicine-men, their utensils, treatment, ‘‘ miracles.’’ 

JeNKS, ALBERT ErRNeEst. The wild rice gatherers of the upper Lakes. 19th Rep. B. 
A. E., 1897-8, pt. 2, 1013-1137, Wash., 1900. 

A detailed account concerning this article of Indian food. 

Jenner, E. F. L. Medicines of the Mic-Mac tribe. Pharmaceut. Era, N. Y., 1901, 
xxv, 144-145. ' 

A list of remedies, with remarks on diseases. 

Jesurr Revations and allied documents. Thwaites ed., vols. -txxut, Cleveland, 
1896-1901. 

Many early observations on dwellings, dress, food, habits, marriage, medicine-men, 
treatment of diseases and wounds, and other subjects. 

Jonrs, J. Explorations and researches concerning the destruction of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of America by various diseases, as syphilis, matlazahuatl, pestilence, 
malarial fever, and smallpox. New Orleans Med. and Surg. Jour., 1877-8, v, 
926-941. 

Precolumbian syphilis; presents diseased bones from mounds and gives excerpts 
concerning the disease from numerous historians. 

Jones, P. M. Indian obstetrics in Central America. Brooklyn Med. Jour., 1893, 
vir, 97-100. 

Honduras: Labor, accidents, puerperium, children, diseases. But few details. 


Jossetyn, John. New-Englands rarities. Lond., 1672. Reprint, Boston, 1865. 
Notes on medicinal plants and other remedies among the Massachusetts Indians, 
with indirect references to diseases. Many points of interest. 
Juuus, N. H. Zur Heilkunde der nordamerikanischen Wilden. Mag. d. ausl. Lit. 
d. ges. Heilk., etc., Hamburg, 1823, v1, 1-44. 
Treatment of diseases; remedies. Largely after Hunter. 
Kennarp, T. Medicine among the Indians. St. Louis Med. and Surg. Jour., 1858, 
xvr, 389-404. 
Plains Indians (apparently): Medicine-men, treatment of diseases, surgery, reme- 
dies, sweat baths, diseases, puberty, parturition. 
Kine, J. C. Obstetrics among aborigines. Codex Med., Phila., 1896-7, m1, 128-133; 
also South. Cal. Practit., Los Angeles, 1897, xm, 41-45. 
Mission Indians (southern California): Notes on menstruation, early maternity, 
labor, accidents of labor, puerperium, native medicine-men. 
The article in the Codex Medicus is a reprint of that in the Southern California 
Practitioner. 
KNEELAND, J. Remarks on the social and sanitary condition of the Onondaga Indians. 
Amer. Med. Times, N. Y., 1864, 1x, 4-6. 
Diseases, remedies parturition, abortion. Only a few details. 
On some causes tending to promote the extinction of the aborigines of 
America. Trans. Amer. Med. Assoc., Phila., 1864, xv, 253-260. 
Onondaga. Practically the same as the preceding. 
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Kout, J. G. Kitchi-Gami. Lond., 1860. 

Ojibwa, mainly: Numerous references to dwellings, dress, food, drinks, habits, 
sports, morals, marriage, children, the aged, mental traits, endurance, medicine-men, 
their means and methods, sweat baths, tobacco, poisons. 

Krauss, F. Die Pueblo Indianer. Abhandl. k. Leop.-Cor. d. Akad. d. Naturf., 
Halle, 1907, txxxvu, no. 1, 1-218. , 

Pueblos: Climate, dwellings, clothing, food, medicine-men and societies, child- 
birth. Compilation. ; 

Krorser, A. L. The Arapaho. Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y., xvm, 1902, 
1-150. ; 

Includes notes on marriage, habits during menstruation and nursing, men living as 
women, insanity. 

KuykeEnpatt, G. B. Medicine among the aborigines. Med. and Surg. Reporter; 
Phila., 1875, xxxim, 181-186. 

Indians about Fort Simcoe, Washington: Observations on medicine-men, notions of 
disease, treatment, actual cautery, feeding the sick, surgery, diseases, parturition, 
attention to the new-born, old age, killing medicine-men. 

Lacomps, P. La médecine chez les sauvages de Amérique du nord. Union 
méd. du Canada, Montreal, 1874, m1, 327-331. 

Indians of the Northwest: Observations on diseases, medicine-men, remedies, 
poisons. 

Lariravu, J. F. Mceurs des sauvages amériquains. 2 vols., Paris, 1724. 

Numerous notes of medical interest. 

LaFEscue, Francis. Who was the medicine-man? 32d Ann. Rep. Fairmount 
Park Art Assoc., Phila., 1904. Reprinted, Hampton, Va., 1905, 1-13. 

An interesting account of the Omaha medicine-men by a member of the tribe. 

Lake, A. D. The civilized Indian, his physical characteristics and some of his dis- 
eases. Trans. Med. Soc. N. Y., Albany; 1902, 285-291. 

Troquois: Remarks on the effects of changed life on the Indian and his diseases. 
Lams, D.S. Precolumbian syphilis. Proc. Assoc. Amer. Anat., Wash., 1397p 

Observations on mound bones showing signs of syphilis. 

Lron, N. Apuntes para la historia de la medicina en Michaocan. Morelia, 1886, 
1-47. 

Some data from earlier writers relating to matters of medical interest among the 
Tarasco: Medicine-men, remedies, how and for what used, bibliographical references. 
Biblioteca Botanico-Mexicana, México, 1895, 1-372. 

Bibliographical, biographical, and critical catalogue of authors and writings referring 
to Mexican plants and their applications, from the Conquest to the present time. 

A valuable bibliography. Arrangement by authors; no subject index. 

Los Tarascos. An. d. Mus. nac. de Méx., Mexico, Oct., 1904, 2 ép., I. 

References to Tarasco medicines, diseases, and medicine-men, based on the writings 
of earlier authors, especially page 457 et seq. Enumeration of native vegetal reme- 
dies, page 462 et seq. 








Lewis and CrarK. History of the expedition to the sources of the Missourt river, 
thence across the Rocky Mountains and down the Columbia river to the Pacific 
ocean. Several editions. re 

Numerous notes of direct medical interest besides observations on dwellings, dress, 
food, and habits. : 

Linas, A. De la médecine et des médecins chez les Iroquois et les Peaux-Rouges. 
Gaz. hebd. de méd., Paris, 1862, rx, 641, 689. 

Abstracts from Domenech’s Voyage pittoresque dans les grands déserts du nouveau 
monde. Paris, 1862. 
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Medicine, medicine-men, remedies, anatomical knowledge, notions of diseases, 
diseases, treatment, hygiene, parturition, attentions to the new-born. 

Luoyp, F. Special report on Indians at San Carlosagency, Arizona. (No place), 1883. 

Includes remarks on prevalent diseases (‘‘consumption almost unknown’’) and on 
the medicine-men and their mode of treatment. Reports the shooting of a witch. 
Lumuorrz, Cart. Unknown Mexico. Two volumes, N. Y., 1902. 

Principally the Tarahumare and the Huichol. Includes observations on dwellings, 
dress, food, drinks, habits, sports, marriage, childbirth, childhood, medicine-men 
and their practices. 

MacCautzy, C. The Seminole Indians of Florida. 5th Rep. B. A. E., 188344, 
469-531, Wash., 1887. 

Includes notes on mental traits, marriage, parturition, infancy, childhood, dwell- 
ings, clothing, food, habits. 

M’Ciettan, E. Obstetric procedures among certain of the aborigines of North Amer- 
ica. Trans. Kentucky St. Med. Soc., Louisville, 1873, 88-100; also Richmond 
and Louisville Med. Jour., Louisville, 1873, xv1, 580-592. , 

Pueblos, Apache, Navaho, Ute: Scanty notes on menstruation and labor. Of but 
little value. 

McCrenacuan, H.M. The practice of medicine among the Indians. Med. and Surg. 
Reporter, Phila., 1881, xtrv, 338-341. 

Grosventres and Assiniboin: Views of disease, medicine-men, treatment, sweat 
baths. 

McGer, WJ. The Seri Indians. 17th Rep. B. A. E., 1895-6, 1-344, Wash., 1898. 

Dwellings, clothing, food, occupations, marriage. 

Mason, O.T. The Chaclacayo trephined skull. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., vm, 410-412, 
1885, Wash., 1886. 

Description of a trephined skull of a Peruvian Indian. 

— The Ray collection from the Hupa reservation. Smithson. Rep. for 1886, 
205-239, Wash., 1889. 

Includes notes on dwellings, dress, food, tobacco, and medicine. Gives a list of 
food-plants and remedies. 

Maruews, T. W. Notes on diseases among the Indians frequenting York factory, 
Hudsons bay. Canada Med. and Surg. Jour., Montreal, 1884-5, xm, 449-466. * 

Observations on diseases, particularly as to their frequency. 

MatrHews, WasHIncton. Ethnography and philology of the Hidatsa Indians. 
Washington, 1877. 

Includes brief observations on dwellings, food, habits, marriage. Touches only 
indirectlyjon matters of medical interest. 

——— The mountain chant, aNavajoceremony. 5th Rep. B. A. E., 1883-4, 379-467, 
Wash., 1887. 

Detailed description of one of the ceremonies practised by Navaho medicine-men 
for the cure of disease. 

Navajo names for plants. Amer. Naturalist, Phila., 1886, xx, 767-777. 

A list of plants with brief indications of their uses; but little on medicines. 

— Consumption among the Indians. Trans. Amer. Climat. Assoc., Phila., 1886, 
234-241. Further contribution to the study of consumption among the Indians. 

. Ibid., 1888, 136-155. 

Increasing prevalence of the disease, causes, statistics, discussion. 

The night chant, a Navaho ceremony. Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y., 

1902, vr, 1-332. 
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Detailed description of one of the great Navaho ceremonies practised by the medi- 
cine-men primarily for the cure of disease. 
Marruews, and J. L. Worrman. Human bones of the Hemenway collection in the 
U.S. Army Medical Museum. Mem. Nat. Acad. of Sciences, Wash., 1893, vz. 
Includes (pp. 170-173) observations on pathology and (pp. 173-179) discussion of 
occipital flattening. 
Mays, T.J. An experimental inquiry into the chest movements of the Indian female. 
Therapeut. Gaz., Detroit, 1887, x1, 297-299. 
Tests on 82 Indian girls. A decided abdominal type of breathing the rule in full- 
bloods unused to restraining clothing. 
MepicaL KNowLEDGE of the Indian. The Indian as a physician. Schoolcraft’s 
Arch., Phila., 1855, v, 445-446. 
A note on the distinct varieties of healers. 


Meek, E.G. Physical condition of the aborigines, with an account of their practice 
of medicine. Illinois and Ind. Med. and Surg. Jour., Chicago and Indianapolis, 
1878, n. s., 1, 310-318. 

Choctaw: Diseases, medicine-men, treatment, surgery, snake bites, parturition, 
attentions to the child, muscular strength and endurance, suicide. 

Moony, C.S. Obstetric customs of Northwest Indians. Alkaloid. Clin., Chicago, 
1897, rv, 560-62. 

Describes conduct of labor and first attention to the child among the Nez Percés. 

Mooney, James. The sacred formulas of the Cherokees. 7th Rep. B. A. E., 1885-6, 
301-397, Wash., 1891. 

Formulas, largely medicinal, of the shamans of the tribe, notions of disease, reme- 
dies, curative practices, sweat bath. A detailed study. 





Cherokee theory and practice of medicine. Jour. Amer. Folk-Lore, Cambridge, 
1890, mm, 44-50. 

Indian knowledge of food and medicinal plants, notions of disease and of remedies, 
manner of choosing and employing remedies, dietary and other treatment of the sick, 
tabus, preventive means, names of diseases, medicine-emen. A brief but valuable 
contribution. 


Morean, L. H. Houses and house life of the American aborigines. Cont. North 
Amer. Ethnol., Wash., 1881, rv, 1-281. 

Detailed study of native dwellings, particularly those of the Pueblos. 

Morice, A.G. Notes ... on the western Dénés. Trans. Canad. Inst., Toronto, 
1894, rv, pt. 1, 1-222. 

Pages 127-132 contain an account of esculent and medicinal plants and manner of 
using them. 

Déné Surgery. Ibid., 1900-1, vu, 15-27. 

Notion of disease, bleeding, cautery, vesication, bonesetting, sutures, hernia (none), 
gynecological manipulations, parturition and plants used in, sweat bath, operations 
on the eyes. 

Morris, J. Cu. Relation of the pentagonal dodecahedron found near Marietta, Ohio, 
to shamanism; and Frank Hammron Cusurnc. Discussion and remarks on 
shamanism. Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., Phila., 1897, xxxvu, no. 155. 

One paper. Philosophy of shamanism. Cushing’s remarks relate to the Zufii. 
MuNiz, M. A.,and W J McGrxn. Primitive trephining in Peru. 16th Rep. B. A. E., 

1894-5, 3-72, Wash., 1897. 

Detailed description of numerous trephined crania of the ancient Peruvians, with 

discussion on methods and purposes of the operation. 
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Murvocu, Joun. Ethnological results of the Point Barrow expedition. 9th Rep. 
B. A. E., 1887-8, 3-441, Wash., 1892. 
Includes observations on climate, dwellings, dress, food, habits, mental character- 
istics, diseases, drinks, narcotics, marriage, social life, fetishes. 
Neave, J. L. An agency doctor’s experiences among frontier Indians. Cincin. 
Med. Jour., 1894, rx, 875; 1895, x, 611; 1896, x1, 17. 
1894: Arikara, Grosventres, Mandan. Notes on native treatment, including sweat 
bath, and on the Indian endurance of suffering (sun-dance mutilations). 
1895: Notes on personal characteristics of the Indians. 
1896: A few observations on the habits of the Indians. 


Newtson, E. W. The Eskimo about Bering strait. 18th Rep. B. A. E., 1896-7, 
3-518, Wash., 1899. 

Observations on dwellings, dress, occupation, food, habits, physical characteristics, 
tobacco, puberty, marriage, parturition, healers, treatment of disease, sweat baths. 
Newserry,J. 8. Food and fiber plants of the North American Indians. Pop. Sci. 

Month., N. Y., xxx, 31-46. 


Nicnonas, F. C. The aborigines of the province of Santa Marta, Colombia. Amer. 
Anthrop., Wash., 1901, n. s., m1, 606-649. 
Includes notes on foods, coca-chewing, suicide, poisons, medicines, medicine-men, 
marriage, habits. 
Orton, G. T. Scrofula amongst the Indians. North. Lancet, Winnipeg, 1897-8, 
v, 214. 
Canada Indians: A few words only concerning consumption, scrofula, and syphilis. 
Owens, J. G. Natal ceremonies of the Hopi Indians. Jour. Amer. Ethnol. and 
Archeol., Boston, 1892, m, 163-175. 
Mainly ethnological. Observations on mothers inaccurate. 


Patmer, E. Food products of North American Indians. Report of Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Wash., 1870, 404-428. 
Enumeration of plants used by various tribes for food; also of peculiar animal foods. 
Plants used by the Indians of the United States.. Amer. Naturalist, Phila., 
1878, xu, 593-606, 646-655. 


Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, California Indians, and references to others. Gives 
numerous food plants, identified. 





Customs of the Coyotero Apaches. Zoe,.San Fran., Aug., 1890, 1, no. 6, 
161-172; also in Amer. Jour. Phar., 1, 586. : 
Notes on marriage, morals, twins, parturition, treatment of pathological conditions, 
foods, drinks, tobacco. 
Pariset, E. Médecine des peuples sauvages. Jour. uniy. d. sci. méd., Paris, 1816, 
revo mm, 1259" 1817, vy, 12, vi, 6; 1818; 1, 5. : 
No original observations. Accounts concerning various Indians, based on reports 
~ of travelers and other writers. 





Parker, 8. Journal of an exploring tour beyond the Rocky Mountains. 4th ed., 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1844. 
Plains and Columbian tribes. Includes notes on dwellings, dress, food, habits, 
morals, marriage, medicine-men and their methods, .diseases, mortality. 
Parker, W. T. Concerning American Indian womanhood. Ann. Gynecol. and 
Pediatr., Phila., 1891-92, v, 330-341. 
Chippewa, Ojibwa, Dakota, Algonquin, etc. A compilation of physicians’ and 
other writers’ notes concerning puberty, labor, and female diseases. 
ParrisH, J. Account of a fever which prevailed among the Indians on the island 
of Nantucket, in 1763-4. Eclectic Repert., Phila., 1811, 1, 364-366, 
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“Very malignant typhus, or ship fever,’’ introduced by a ship from the south. 

A note on deafness and blindness among the Indians. 

Perper, G. H. An unusual Navajo medicine ceremony. Southern Workman, 

1904; reprint, Hampton, Va., 1905, pp. 1-10. 
A popular account of two ceremonial procedures employed by a Navaho medicine- 
man for the cure of a sore throat. 

Prorry, P. A. Médecine des peuples sauvages. Dict. d. sci. méd., Paris, 1819, 
XxxI, 463-476. F 

Nothing original or of special value. 
Prrcuer, Z. Medicine (Indian). Schoolcraft’s Arch., Phila., 1854, rv, 502-519. 
Plains and eastern tribes: Diseases, knowledge of anatomy, pathology, remedies, 
surgery, snake bites, obstetrics, sweat baths. 

Porter, J. H. Notes on the artificial deformation of children among savage and 
eritines peoples, ee Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus., 1886-7, 213-235, 
Wash., 1889. 

inclines notes on occipital flattening (incidental). Numerous quotations from 
earlier writers on Indians. 


Powers, S. Aboriginal botany. Proc. Cal. Acad. Soc., 1873-4, v, 373-379; also in 
his Tribes of California, Cont. North Amer. Ethnol., Wash., 1877, 11, 419-431. 

Mainly Neshinam Indians, Bear river, Cal., and Yokuts, Tule River reservation, 
Cal. Gives a large number of vegetal substances and their uses (food, medicine, 
etc.). Knowledge of anatomy (p. 379). 

In the Tribes of California are also observations on dwellings, food, clothing, habits, 
crime, medicine, medicine-men, sweat baths, morals, parturition, the aged, height 
and weight of a large number of the California natives. 

Prentiss, D. W., F. P. Morean, and Jamns Moonry. Mescal buttons. Detroit, 
1896; reprint from Therapeut. Gaz., Detroit, 1896, 3.s., x1. 

Physiological action and therapeutic uses; ceremonial uses under different names 
(peyote, hicori, etc.) among the Indians. 

Ranke, K. E. Einige Beobachtungen u. d. Sehschirfe bei siidamerikanischen 
Indianern. Cor.-Bl. d. deutsch. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop. (etc.), Munich, 1897, 
xxvut, 113-119. 

Tests on Bakairi Indians of central Brazil. No special natural superiority found. 
Ueber d. Hautfarbe d. stidamerikanischen Indianer. Zeitschr. f. Ethnol., 

Berlin, 1898, xxx, 61-73. 

A somewhat detailed examination into the color of some South American Indians. 

A plate shows the colors observed. 





Reacan, A. B. Concerning left-handed aborigines. Science, June 7, 1907, 909. 
Found among a population of 231 Hoh and other Quileute Indians 5 (4 men, 1 
woman) left-handed. 


Ross, J. N. Notes on useful plants of Mexico. Cont. U.S. Nat. Herbar., Wash.., 
1899, v, no. 4, 209-259. 

Notes on several native foods (maize, chile, beans), on native fruits, and on bev- 
erage plants; also on medicinal plants sold in Mexican towns. Gives common 
native names and identifications. Touches but indirectly and in a general way on 
Indians. 


Rupo Ensayo. Anonymous. San Augustin de la Florida, 1863; also translation into 
English by E. Guitéras, Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of 
Phila., 1894, v, no. 2. 

Many baer vations of medical interest; remedies, foods, drinks, pecan among 

the Opata, about 1762. 
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Rusu, B. Anoration .... containing an enquiry into the natural history of medi- 
cine among the Indians in North America, and a comparative view of their diseases 
and remedies with those of civilized nations. Phila., 1774. Also in his Medical 
Inquiries and Observations, Phila., 1789, 9-56; 2d Amer. ed., Phila., 1794, 9-77. 

Indians between 30° and 60° of latitude: Birth and treatment of children, diet, 
customs peculiar to sexes, deformities (none, p. 19), diseases, remedies. A few facts 
of a general nature, with some speculation. 

Russet, Frank. An Apache medicine dance. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1898, x1, 

367-372. 
Jicarilla Apache: A description of an elaborate ceremonial cure by a medicine- 
woman. 

The Pima Indians. 26th Rep. B. A, E., 1904-5, 3-389, Wash., 1908. 

Includes notes on food supply (with data on medicinal plants), architecture, cloth- 
ing, athletic sports, relations before marriage, marriage, children, medicine-men, 
legerdemain, cause, prevalence, and treatment of diseases, medicine songs. 





Scuoortcrarr, H. R. Introductory remarks on magic, witchcraft, and dzemonology 
of the American Indians. Schoolcraft’s Arch., Phila., 1853, m1, 483-494. 
Includes notes on magic, ete., of healers. See also Schoolcraft’s notes on the Iro- 
quois, N. Y., 1848, and The American Indians, rev. ed., Buffalo, 1851. 
Suarp, G. The civilization and medicine of the less advanced American Indian 
races. Med. Mag., Lond., 1899, n. s., vit, 79, 346. 
Suuretpr, R. W. Head flattening as seen among the Navaho Indians. Pop. Sci. 
Month., N. Y., 1891, xxx1x, 535-539. 
The deformation is not due to strapping of the head or to intentional application 
of pressure to the child’s occiput. 
Smvpson, J. K. Midwifery among the Alaskan Indians. Occidental Med. Times, 
Sacramento, 1892, v1, 61. 
Brief description of labor and-of treatment of new-born among the. natives of 
southeastern Alaska. 
Smatipox, The; a scourge to the aborigines. Schoolcraft’s Arch., Phila., 1851, 1, 
257-258. 
An account of an epidemic of the disease among the natives of the Missouri valley 
in 1837. 
SoRCERY AND MEDICAL MAGIC (Remarks on the practice of) by the Indian priesthood. 
Schooleraft’s Arch., Phila., 1855, v, 415-441. 
Chippewa, Choctaw: Account of practices of the medicine-men. 
Squier, E. G. Incidents of travel and exploration in the land of the Incas. N. Y., 
1877. 
Includes note on a trephined skull from an Inca cemetery. 
Srrminmerz, S. R. Suicide among primitive peoples. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1894, 
vu, 53-60. 
Includes data on suicide among the Eskimo and Indians. Bibliographical ref- 
erences. 
SrepHen, A.M. The Navaho. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1893, v1, 345-362. 
Contains observations on dwellings, dress, mode of life, marriage, tabus, notions 
and treatment of disease, sweat house. 
SrEVENSON, JAMEs. Ceremonial of Hasjelti Dailjis and mythical sand painting of 
the Navajo Indians. 8th Rep. B. A. E., 1886-7, 229-285, Wash., 1891. 
Description of one of the great Navaho healing ceremonies. 
Srrvenson, Marinpa Coxr. The Sia. 11th Rep. B. A. E., 1889-90, 3-157, Wash., 
1894. 
Includes observations on healing ceremonies and childbirth. 
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Stevenson, Marmpa Coxr. The Zufi Indians. 23d Rep. B. A. E., 1901-2, 1-634, 
Wash., 1904. 

Embodies valuable observations on habits, puberty, parturition, medicine-men and 
medicine-women, medicine societies, treatment of disease and wounds, dwellings, 
dress, food, drinks, occupations, habits, morality, witches. 

Stickney, G. P. Indian use of wild rice. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1896, 1x, 
115-121. 

Notes on this article of Indian food, with: bibliographical references. 

Srockwett, G. A. Indian medicine. Pop. Sci. Month., N. Y., 1886, xx1x, 649-660. 

Philosophy of Indian medicine and medicine-men, conception of disease, treatment, 
examples of curing. 


SrratH, R. Materia medica, pharmacy, and therapeutics of the Oree Indians of the 
Hudson Bay territory. St. Paul Med. Jour., St. Paul, 1903, v, 735-746. 
Valuable contribution to the subjects Spread | in title, also femurs on labor and 
diseases. 


Srrarron, T. Contribution to an account of the diseases of the North American 
Indians. Edinb. Med. and Surg. Jour., 1849, tx xr, 269-283. 
Canada Indians about Lake Huron (Beau Soleil, Chippewa, and Simcoe), on Great 
Manitoulin id., and Iroquois. 


Diseases (medical reports, detail), remedies, physiology (nothing definite), men- 
struation, deformities. 


Swan, C. Position and state of manners and arts in the Creek or Muscogee Nation 
in 1791. Schoolcraft’s Arch., Phila., 1855, v, 251-283. 
Includes notes on marriage, diseases, remedies. 


-Swan, J.G. The Indians of Cape Flattery [Wash.]. Smithson. Cont., 1870, xv1, 
1-108. 
Includes observations on physical characteristics, population, dwellings, dress, 
food, children, medicine-men and their practices, diseases, remedies. 


Swanton, J. R. The Haida of Queen Charlotte islands. Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat.’ 
Hist., N. Y., 1905, vu. ; 
Contains observations on dwellings, food, habits, puberty, marriage, births (mainly 
attendant customs), medicine, shamanism, witchcraft. 


Terr, JAmes. The Thompson Indians of British Columbia. Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. 

Hist., N: Y., April, 1900, 1, 1-392. . 
Includes observations on dwellings, dress, occupations, food, sports, habits, popula- 

tion, mental traits, birth, childhood, puberty, pregnancy, marriage, death, medicine- 

men, medicine, surgery. 

Tuorworts, J. F. Indian practice on the northern coast of California. St. Joseph 
Med. Herald, 1886, tv, 130-131. 

- “Digger” Indians, Cal.: A few observations on a medicine-man, diseases, labor, 

sweat house. : 


Toner, J. M. Address . . . with viewsof the origin and practice of medicine 
among uncivilized races, more especially the North American Indians. Wash- 
ington, 1877. Abstract of same in Toner, J. M. Some points in the practice of 
medicine among the North American Indians. Va. Med. Month., Richmond, 
1877, rv, 334-350. 

A compilation. Medicine-men: Their practices, knowledge of anatomy, physiology, 
treatment of wounds and diseases; childbirth; syphilis (with references to early writ- 
ings); other diseases; Pele ahe 


Treon, F. Epidemic influenza among the Sioux Indians. Cincin. Lancet-Clinic, 
1890, n. s., xxrv, 160-161. 
A brief dissertation on the subject expressed in the title. 
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Trron, F. Obstetrics among the Sioux Indian women. Ibid., 12-14. 
Brief notes on the conduct and incidents of labor. A few words concerning puer- 
peral convulsions. 


Turner, Lucten M. Ethnology of the Ungava district, Hudson Bay territory. 11th. 
Rep. B. A. E., 1889-90, 159-350, Wash., 1894. 
Eskimo, Mentaeuale: Includes gbeervations on physical traits, diseases, marriage, 
children, dwellings, clothing, food, tobacco, habits, sweat baths. 


Turner, 8. 8. Indian medicine-men: the hypnotic countenance. Times and Reg., 
N. Y. and Phila., 1890, xx1, 423-425. 
Sioux: A few observations on labor and retained placenta, and on medicine-men. 


Ursina, M. Rafces comestibles entre los antiguos mexicanos. An. d. Mus. nac. de 
Méx., Mexico, 1906, 117 et seq. 
An account of numerous edible roots used by the ancient Mexicans, and also of 
several medicinal plants. 


Vorn, H. R. Oraibi natal customs and ceremonies. Field Columb. Mus. Publs., 
anthrop. ser., Chicago, Feb., 1905, v1, no. 2, 47-56. 
Observations on parturition, medicines used on that occasion, puerperium, atten- 
tions to the child. 


Warrz, THEopor. Anthropologie der Naturvélker, Leipzig, 1862, m1, 78 et seq. 
References to older literature on foods and drinks of the American natives. 


Watpron, Marrua M. The Indian school in relation to health. Sanitarian, N. Y., 
1896, xxxvit, 303-310. . 
Hampton: Tuberculosis, trachoma. Preventive means employed at the school. 


Wess, De W. The Indian under medical observation. Proc. Florida Med. Assoc., 
Jacksonville, 1887, 27-34. 
Indian prisoners of several tribes, mainly Apache, at Fort Marion, Fla. Record of 
diseases, with remarks. 


Wuuamson, T. 8. Dacotas of the Mississippi. Schoolcraft’s Arch., Phila., 1851, 1, 
247-256. 
Medicine, knowledge of anatomy, notions of disease, medicine-men and their prac- 
tices, means of curing and remedies, female complaints. 


The diseases of the Dakota Indians. Northwest. Med. and Surg. Jour., St 
Paul, 1873-4, rv, 410-419. 
Observations on diseases among the Sioux in Minnesota. 





Witson, D. Narcotic usages and superstitions of the Old and New World. Canad. 
Jour., 11, 1857, 233-264, 324-344. 

Wuson,N.W. Indian medicine. Buffalo Med. Jour., 1901-2, n.s., x11, 740-49; same 
in Merck’s Arch., N. Y., 1902, rv, 361-365; also in Tens, Med. cece N. Y., Albany, 
1902, 475-483, ands in Temes Med Gaz., Fort Worth, 1902, m, n. 5, 12-22. 

Notes on Sioux medicine-men and ona during the Pan-American exposition. 

Superficial. 

Witson, Tuomas. Arrow wounds. Amer. Anthrop., Wash., 1901, n. s., m1, 5138-531. 

Tllustrated notes on arrow wounds in Indians and others, cuit mtorences to other 
publications on that subject. 

Wixper, W. On Indian diseases and remedies; with a return of sick treated at the 
Indian establishment, Great Manitoulin island, Lake Huron, in 1841-2- Brit.- 
Amer. Jour., Montreal, 1845-6, 1, 255-257. 

List of diseases and remedies, with remarks. Includes report of Dr. Darling. 

Wirnerspoon, W. W. Collection of honeydew by the Nevada Indians. Amer. 
Anthrop., Wash., 1889, 1, 380. 
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Wooprurr, C. E. Diseases of northern California Indians. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1891, 
xxx1x, 104-106. 
Hupa Valley, Cal., Indians: Remarks on consumption, venereal diseases, rheu- 
matism and neuralgia, pneumonia, a case of “‘leucoderma,’’ conjunctivitis, a case of 
ovarian cyst, wounds, and Rhus poisoning. 


Woopwarp. The Nez Percez on the Indian reservation being destroyed by malaria. 
Gaillard’s Med. Jour., N. Y., 1884, xxxvu, 225. 
A few statements on diseases in the tribe. — 


Yarrow, H. C. Medical facts relating to the Zufii Indians of New Mexico. Rocky 
Mountain Med. Rey., Colorado Springs, 1880-81, 1, 191-194. 
From an account given by Mrs. M. ©. Stevenson. Brief observations on children 
diseases, parturition, abortion, menstruation, remedies. 


Yates, L. G. Indian medicine-men. Overland Month., San Fran., 1896, xxvmq, 
171-182. 
Nothing original. 


To the above list may be added many works by historians, mis- 
sionaries, and other writers, including the following: 


Apair, JAMres. The history of the American Indians. Lond., 1775. 

AttEN, Z.- The conditions of life, habits, and customs, of the native Indians of Amer- 
ica, [etc.]. Providence, 1880. 

Bartets, Max. Die Medicin der Naturvélker. Leipzig, 1893. 

BRIcKELL, JouN. The natural history of North-Carolina. Dublin, 1737. 

Brvertey, Roperr. The history and present state of Virginia. Lond., 1705. 

Barton, B. §. Collections for an essay toward a materia medica of the United States. 
Phila., 1810. 

Bartram, Wiu1AM. Travels through North and South Carolina, Georgia, East & 
West Florida, [etc.]. Phila., 1791. 

Baxter, J. P. The Abnakis and their ethnic relations. 

Bossu, N. Travels through that part of North America formerly called Louisiana. 
Lond., 1771. 

Brown, Jonn Mason. Indian Medicine. Atlantic Month., xvur, July, 1866. 

BrRowNELL, CHARLES DE Wotr. The Indian races of North and South America. 
N. Y., 1857. 

Carver, J. Travels through the interior parts of North America, in the years 1766, — 
1767, and 1768. Lond., 1778. 

Carin, Geo. Letters and notes on the manners, customs, and condition of the 
North American Indians. N: Y., 1841, and subsequent editions. 

CHarLEvorx, P. pe. Journal of a voyage to North America. Lond., 1761. 

Couron, C. Tour of the American lakes and among the Indians of the Northwest- 
Territory in 1830. Lond., 1833. 

CorEAL, Frangois. Voyages aux Indes occidentales. Paris, 1722. 

Cox, Ross. Adventures on the Columbia river, [etc.]. Lond., 1831. 

Drake, Bens. The life and adventures of Black Hawk: with sketches of Keokuk, 
the Sac and Fox Indians and the late Black Hawk war. Cincin., 1838. 

Hariot, Tuomas. A briefe and true report of the new-found land of Virginia. 
Lond., 1588. ; 

Harris, THappEus Mason. The journal of a tour into the territory northwest of the 
Alleghany mountains [etc.]. Boston, 1805. 

Harvey, Henry. History of the Shawnee Indians from the year 1681 to 1854, inclu- 
sive. Cincin., 1855. 

HeckEewetper, Jonn. An account of the history, manners, and customs, of the 
Indian nations, who once inhabited Pennsylvania and the neighbouring states. 
Phila., 1819; reprint Phila., 1876. 
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Henry, ALEXANDER. Travels and adventures in Canada and the Indian territories, 
between the years 1760 and 1776. N. Y., 1809. 

HumsBoupt, ALEXANDER DE. Political essay on the kingdom of New Spain. Lond., 
1811. 

Jonst, W. Ethnographisches und Verwandtes aus Guyana. Supplem. z. Bd. v. d. 
Internat. Arch. f. Ethnographie, Leiden, 1893. 

Jones, CHARLES C., gr. Several works treating of antiquities of southern Indians. 
Savannah, 1859, 1861. 

Jonzs, Rey. Peter. History of the Ojebway Indians, [etc.]. Lond., 1861. 

‘pen Kare, H.F.C., jr. Reizen en Onderzoekingen in Noord-Amerika. Leiden, 1885. 

KRASHENNIKOV, STEPAN PrerrovicuH. [Translated by James Grieve, M. D.] The 
history of Kamtschatka, and the Kurilski islands, with the countries adjacent, 
[ete.]. Glocester, 1764. 

Lawson, Joun. The history of Carolina. Lond., 1714. 

Lona, J. Voyages and travels of an Indian interpreter and trader, [etc.]._ Lond., 
LOT 

Losxret, GEorcr Henry. History of the mission of the United Brethren among 
the Indians in North America. Lond., 1794. 

Onpway. An account of the North American Indians written for Maun-gwudaus, a 
chief of the Ojibways. 

PatMer, Erte. Noteson Indian manners and customs. Amer. Naturalist, x11, 1878. 

Perrrot, E. Traditions Indiennes du Canada nord-ouest. Alengon, 1887. 

Pross, H. H. Das Weib in der Natur-und Vélkerkunde. Leipzig, 1889. 

———. Das Kind in Brauch und Sitte der Vélker. Two vols., Stuttgart, 1876. 

Sacarp, F. Gasriev. Histoire du Canada, [etc.]. Paris, 1636. 

SANBORN, JOHN WeNTWorRTH. Legends, customs, and social life of the Seneca 
Indians of western New York. N. Y., 1878. 

y. D. StemneN, Kart. Durch Central-Brasilien, [etc.]. Leipzig, 1886. 

Srouu, Orro. Zur ethnographie der republic Guatemala. Ziirich, 1884. 

SwerLanp, L. Captivity among the Senecas. 

WHEELER, R. A. The Pequod Indians. 

Witxes, Cuartes, U.S. N. Narrative of the United States exploring expedition 
(linguistics dealt with by Horatio Hale). Phila., 1844. 

Wirkowskl1, G. J. Histoire des accouchements chez tous les peuples. Paris, 1887. 

Wotpt, A. Capt. Jacobsen’s Reise an der nordwestkiiste Amerikas. 


See also Bancroft’s works, particularly The Native Races of the Pacific States 
(San Fran., 1882), the Spanish historians (Herrera, Gomara, Clavigero, etc.), and 
the Handbook of American Indians, Bull. 30 B. A. E. For publications on the 
Peruvians, see Dorsey, G. A., A Bibliography of the Anthropology of Peru, Field 
Columb. Mus., Publs. m, no. 2, Chicago, 1898. For medical references consult 
especially the Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon-General, U.S. Army, the Index 
Medicus, and A. Hirsch’s Handbook of Geographical and Historical Pathology, 3 vols., 
London (The New Sydenham Soc.), 1883-1886. 


Numerous statistical and medical data, also those on suicide, 
crime, and general condition of morals and well-being in the tribes, 
will be found in the various reports of the United States Census, 
particularly the volume on Indians, 1890 (Wash., 1894), in the 
reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and in those of the 
Bureau of Education (the series on introduction of the reindeer into 
Alaska and others); also in the Canadian Government reports on 
Indians, and in the reports on the Northwestern tribes to the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
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